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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ox  the  Continent  the  news  of  Mury's  deatli  excited  various 
emotions.  Tlie  Huguenots,  in  every  part  of  Europe  to  which 
they  had  wandered,  bewailed  the  elect  Lady,  who  had  retrenched 
from  her  own  royal  state  in  order  to  furnish  bread  and  shelter 
to  the  persecuted  people  of  God.*  In  the  United  Provinces, 
where  she  was  well  known  and  had  always  been  popular,  she 
w;is  tenderly  lamented.  Matthew  Prior,  whose  parts  and  ac- 
complishments had  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  munif- 
icent Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  the 
Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  an<]  most  passionless  of  nations 
was  touched.  Tlie  very  marble,  he  said,  wept.f  The  lamenta- 
fions  (jf  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  echoed  by  Leyden  and 
Utrecht.  The  States  General  put  on  mourning.  The  bells  of 
all  tiie  steeples  of  Holland  tolled  dolefully  day  after  day.^ 
James,  meanwhile,  strictly  prohibited  all  mourning  at  Sa'nt 
Germains,  and  prevailed  on  Lewis  to  issue  a  similar  prohibition 
at  Versailles.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  nobles  of  France, 
and  among  them  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  were 
related   U)  the  House  of  Nassau,  and  had  always,  when  death 

•  See  Claude'H  Sermon  on  Mary's  deiith. 

t  Prior  to  Ixird  and  Lady  LcxltiKloii.  .Jan.  14-24,  169.1.  Tlio  letter  is  among  tbo 
I^xinjrton  iiarxrn,  a  vnliiiiMit  rollpction,  and  wcU  edit«d. 

J  Mrinilily  .Mercury  for  .laniiary,  U,9r>.  An  orator  who  pronounced  an  oulogluin 
on  tliL-  QiK-t-n  at  l.'tre<;!it  wiu*  mi  abuuril  ax  to  nay  that  eho  spent  Iht  last  bn-atli  In 
Iiray'Tw  fnr  the  pro»iM;rity  of  Ihn  I'liii'-.l  I'rovinocH  :— "  Valrant  ft  Uat.ivi  ;  " — 
the«M-  nrn  hiT  last  w».i<li«— "  i-liit  in<'»liini<;H  ;  Hint  llorcntcp  ;  chit  buatl  ;  Ptct  In 
{Oruiiin.  i*t<-t  litiiiiiita  priivlariKiiiniu  iUoriini  rivilim,  lionpltiiini  ali(|nando  nilhl 
gr^tUtlniiin.  optinu)  <1'.- III'!  Mi'-rltiiin."  S'-o  alMO  the  orationa  of  I'otor  Franciua 
ci  Anisi'.-rdani,  t'J  of  John  Ortwinlug  of  D«lft. 
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visited  that  House,  punctiliously  observed  the  decent  ccremoh.al 
of  sorrow.  They  were  now  forbidden  to  wear  black  :  and  they 
submitted  :  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  great  King  to 
prevent  his  highbred  and  sharpwitted  courtiers  from  whispering 
to  efich  other  that  there  was  something  pitiful  in  this  revenge 
taken  by  the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a  parent  on  a  child.* 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exile  were 
now  higher  than  they  had  been  since  the  day  of  La  Hogue. 
Indeed  the  general  opinion  of  politicians,  both  here  and  on  the 
Continent,  was  that  William  would  find  it  impossible  to  sustain 
himself  much  longer  on  the  throne.  He  would  not,  it  was  said, 
have  sustained  himself  so  long  but  for  the  help  of  his  wife.  Her 
affability  had  conciliated  many  who  had  been  repelled  by  his 
freezing  looks  and  short  answers.  Her  English  tones,  senti- 
ments, and  tastes  had  charmed  many  who  were  disgusted  by  his 
Dutch  accent  and  Dutch  habits.  Though  she  did  not  belong 
to  the  High  Church  party,  she  loved  that  ritual  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and  complied  willingly  and 
reverently  with  some  ceremonies  which  he  considered,  not  in- 
deed as  sinful,  but  as  childish,  and  in  which  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  take  part.  While  the  war  lasted,  it  would  bo 
necessary  that  he  should  pass  nearly  half  the  year  out  of  Eng- 
land. Hitherto  she  had,  when  he  was  absent,  supplied  his  place, 
and  had  supplied  it  well.  Who  was  to  supply  it  now  ?  In 
what  vicegerent  could  he  place  equal  confidence  ?  To  what  vice- 
gerent would  the  nation  look  up  with  equal  respect  ?  All  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  therefore  agreed  in  thinking  that  his  posi- 
tion, difficult  and  dangerous  at  best,  had  been  made  far  more 
difficult  and  more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the  Queen.  But 
all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were  deceived  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
his  reign  was  decidedly  more  prosperous  and  more  tranquil  after 
the  decease  of  Mary  than  during  her  life. 

A  few  hours  after  William  had  lost  the  most  tender  and  be- 
loved of  all  his  friends,  he  was  delivered  from  the  most  formid- 
able of  all  his  enemies.  Death  had  been  busy  at  Paris  as  well 
as  in  London.  While  Tenison  was  praying  by  the  bed  of  Mary, 
*  Journal  de  Daugeau  ;  M^moiie.s  de  gaxnt  ^saoBt 
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Bourdaloue  was  administering  the  last  uncti  :i  to  Lux  mimig. 
The  great  French  general  had  never  been  a  favorite  at  tli/ 
French  Court:  but  when  it  was  known  that  his  feeble  frame, 
exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sinking  under  a  dangerous 
disease,  the  value  of  his  services  was,  lor  the  first  time,  fully 
appreciated ;  the  royal  physicians  were  sent  to  prescribe  for 
him  ;  the  sisters  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordered  to  pray  for  him  ; 
but  prayers  and  prescriptions  were  vain.  '•  How  glad  the  Prince 
of  Oranjre  will  be,''  said  Lewis,  "  when  the  news  of  our  loss 
reaches  him."  He  was  mistaken.  That  news  found  William 
unable  to  think  of  any  loss  but  his  own.* 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of  Mary  the 
King  was  kicapable  of  exertion.  Even  to  the  addresses  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inarticulate 
sounds.  The  answers  which  appear  in  the  Journals  were  not 
uttered  by  him,  but  were  delivered  in  writing.  Such  business 
as  could  not  be  deferred  was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of 
Portland,  who  was  himself  oppressed  with  sorrow.  During 
some  weeks  the  important  and  confidential  correspondence  be- 
tween the  King  and  Heinsius  was  suspended.  At  length  Wil- 
liam forced  himself  to  resume  that  correspondence  ;  but  his  first 
letter  w:is  the  letter  of  a  heart-broken  man.  Even  his  martial 
ardour  had  been  tamed  by  misery.  "  I  tell  you  in  confidence," 
he  wrote,  "  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  military 
coimuand.  Yet  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty  ;  and  I  hope  that  God 
will  strengthen  me."  So  despondingly  did  he  look  forward  to 
the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  his  many  campaigns.! 

There  was  no  interruption  of  parliamentary  business.  While 
the  Abbey  was  hanging  with  black  for  the  funeral  of  the  Queen, 
the  Commons  came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time  attracted  little 
attention,  which  producjil  no  excitement,  which  has  been  left 
unnoticed  by  voluminous  annalists,  an<l  of  which  the  history  can 
be  but  imj)erfectly  traced  in  tho  Journals  of  thn  House,  but 
which  lias  done  more  for  liberty  and  for  civilisation   tlian   tho 

•  SaJiil  Simon  ;  Daiigeau  ;  Monthly  Mnrcury  for  .January  1806. 
t  L'II<;miltai{e,  Jan.  l-II,  1695;  Vernon  to  Lord  Lexinirton,  .Jan.  1,4;  PcrV 

J«n.  2t, 
lADd  to  Ixird  I>«zln|{U)n,  .laji.  My'IJj  ;  William  Vj  Ucinsius,  f,^~~^ 
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Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Early  in  the  session  a  se. 
lect  committee  had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  what  temporary 
statutes  were  about  to  expire,  and  to  consider  which  of  those 
statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue.  The  report  was 
made ;  and  all  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report 
were  adopted,  with  one  exception.  Among  the  laws  which  the 
Committee  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  renew  was  the 
law  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The  question 
was  put,  "  that  the  House  do  agree  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Resolution  that  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  Abuses 
in  printing  seditious,  treasonable,  and  unlicensed  Pamphlets,  and 
for  regulating  of  Printing  and  Printing  Presses,  be  continued." 
The  Speaker  pronounced  that  the  Noes  had  it ;  and  the  Ayes 
did  not  think  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary  Acts,  which, 
in  '.he  opinion  of  the  Committee,  could  not  properly  be  suffered 
to  expire,  was  brought  in,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  In  a 
short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an  important  amendment. 
The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the  list  of  Acts  to  be  continued  the 
Act  which  placed  the  press  under  the  control  of  licensers.  The 
Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  demanded  a 
conference,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  managers.  The  lead- 
ing manager  was  Edward  Clarke,  a  stanch  Whig,  who  repre- 
sented Taunton,  the  stronghold,  during  fifty  troubled  years,  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted  Chamber  a 
paper  containing  the  reasons  which  had  determined  the  Lower 
House  not  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act.  This  paper  completely 
vindicates  the  resolution  to  which  the  Commons  had  come. 
But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they  knew  not  what  they 
were  doing,  what  a  revolution  they  were  making,  what  a  power 
they  were  calling  into  existence.  They  pointed  out  concisely, 
clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a  grave  irony  which  is  not 
unbecoming,  the  absurdities  and  iniquities  of  the  statute  which 
was  about  to  expire.  But  all  their  objections  will  be  found  to 
relate  to  matters  of  detail.  On  the  great  question  of  principle, 
on  the  question  whether  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  be, 
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•vu  the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society,  not  a  word  is 
said.  The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned,  not  as  a  thing  esseu- 
tiaily  evil,  but  on  account  of  tlio  i)etty  grievances,  the  exactions, 
the  jobs,  the  conuuerciul  restrictions,  tlie  domiciliary  vihits, 
which  were  incidental  to  it.  It  is  pronounced  mischievous 
because  it  enables  the  Company  of  Stationers  to  extort  money 
from  publishers,  because  it  empowers  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment to  search  houocs  under  the  authority  of  general  warrants, 
because  it  confines  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  London, 
because  it  detains  valuable  packages  of  books  at  the  Custom 
House  till  the  pages  are  mildewed.  The  Commons  complaiu 
that  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  may  demand  is 
not  fixed.  They  complain  that  It  is  made  penal  iu  an  oihccr 
of  the  Customs  to  opeu  a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  exce[)t 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  How,  it  is 
vtry  sensibly  asked,  is  the  oilicer  to  know  that  there  arc 
books  iu  the-  box  till  he  has  opened  it  ?  Such  were  the 
arguments  which  did  what  Milton's  Areopagitica  had  failed 
to  i\o.* 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  coutest.  They  probably  ex- 
pected that  some  less  objectionable  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
tliu  press  would  soon  be  sent  up  to  them  ;  and  in  fact  sucii  a 
bill  was  brought  into  llio  House  of  Commons,  read  twice,  and 
referred  to  v.  select  committee.  But  the  session  closed  befote 
the  committee  had  reported ;  and  English  literature  was  eman- 
cipated, and   emancipated  for  ever,    liom   the  control  of   the 

ijoverumeut-t 

• 

•  In  the  CrafUroan  of  Koveinbcr  20, 1731,  it  la  Bald  that  I.ocko  drew  up  the 
Iia|>«r  111  whtoli  tho  romiuoiis  pave  tholr  reaaons  for  rofiislntj  to  rt-iiow  tlie  LIcimi- 
•liU  >ct.  If  tUl»  wore  »o,  it  inu«t  be  rfiiieiiilnTi'il  llial  l,<Jcko  wrote,  uot  in  liin 
onii  name,  biil  ia  tlie  iiuiiie  uf  a  iniiltitmlu  uf  plain  c<»inlry  geiilleincn  ami  nu  r- 
'i-baiitH,  to  whom  liiH  oiiIiiUjiih  toiK-liiii;;  tlie  liberty  of  tlie  prct-s  would  jnobalily 
have  Kteined  Hiran^e  aiiU  daiigerouH.  Wo  iinist  suppose,  therefore,  that,  with 
l.la  uaual  prudence,  iie  refraineu  froui  ({iviii},'  an  exjx'iiiiion  of  liin  own  vii'WH,unil 
coiiUMitcd  hlmnelf  with  piittlnn  into  a  neat  and  pemplciious  form  arpiinnnts 
huIUhI  to  tho  cap:ioity  of  tlio  parliamentary  majority. 

(See  the  C'uiiimona'  JonniaU  of  I'Vb.  11,  A|>ril  12,  and  April  17,  and  tho 
l.crdt  .Journals  of  April  K,  and  April  IH,  n;;!;;.  I'lifortnnately  there  Is  a  hiatus  in 
tl»«  Comriioiiit'  .lournnl  of  tbe  I'.'th  of  April,  8o  that  It  N  now  InipoHHlhle  to  dl»- 
iowr  wbeilicr  there  wun  u  divUiuii  on  lliu  ui">  uduicut  luadu  by  Itiu  i<ordH. 

Vol.  v.— 2 
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This  great  event  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Evelyn  and 
Luttrell  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  their  diaries.  The 
Dutch  minister  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  his  des- 
patches. No  allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mer- 
curies. The  public  attention  was  occupied  by  other  and  far 
more  exciting  subjects. 

One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, the  most  enlightened,  and,  in  spite  of  great  faults,  the 
most  estimable  of  the  statesmen  who  were  formed  in  the  corrupt 
and  licentious  Whitehall  of  the  Restoration.  About  a  month 
after  the  splendid  obsequies  of  Mary,  a  funeral  procession  of 
almost  ostentatious  simplicity  passed  round  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Tliere,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  her  coffin,  lies  the  coffin  of 
George  Savile,  Marquess  of  Halifax. 

Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  long  been  friends :  and  Lord 
Eland,  now  Halifax's  only  son,  had  heea  affianced  to  the  Lady 
Mary  Finch,  Nottingham's  daughtei*.  The  day  of  the  nup- 
tials was  fixed :  a  joyous  company  assembled  at  Burley  on  t\ie 
Hill,  the  mansion  of  the  bride's  father,  which,  from  one  of  the 
nobLest  terraces  in  the  island,  looks  down  on  magnificent  woods 
of  beech  and  oak,  on  the  rich  valley  of  Catmos,  and  on  the  spire 
of  Oakham.  The  father  of  the  bridegroom  was  detained  in 
London  by  indisposition,  which  was  not  supposed  to  be  danger- 
ous. On  a  sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarming  form.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  He  received  the 
intimation  with  tranquil  fortitude.  It  was  proposed  to  send  off 
an  express  to  summon  his  son  to  town.  But  Halifax,  good 
natured  to  the  last,  would  not  disturb  the  felicity  of  the  wedding 
day.  He  gave  strict  orders  that  his  interment  should  be  private, 
prepared  himself  for  the  great  change  by  devotions  which  as- 
tonished those  who  had  called  him  an  atheist,  and  died  with 
the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and  of  a  Christian,  while  his 
friends  and  kindred,  not  suspecting  his  danger,  were  tasting  the 
sack  posset  and  drawing  the  curtain.*  His  legitimate  male  pos-» 
terity  and  his  titles  soon  became  extinct.  No  small  portion^, 
*  L'Hermitage,  April  10-20, 1695  ;  Evelyn's  Diary  ;  Burnet,  ii.  149. 
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however,  of  his  wit  and  eloquence  descended  to  his  daughter's 
son,  Philip  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  it  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  some  adventurers,  who,  with- 
out advantages  of  fortune  or  position,  made  thems^olves  con- 
jpicuous  by  the  mere  force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood  of 
Halifax.  He  left  a  natural  son,  Henry  Carey,  whose  dramas 
once  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres,  and  some  of 
•whose  gay  and  spirited  verses  still  live  in  the  memory  of  hun- 
Jreds  of  thousands.  From  Henry  Carey  descended  that  Edmund 
Kean,  who,  inour  own  time,  transformed  himself  so  marvellous- 
ly inio  Shylock,  lago,  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  partiality  to 
Halifax.     The  truth  is  that  tho  memory  of   Halifax  is  entitled 
in  an  especial  manner  to  tho  protection  of  history.     For  what 
distinguishes  liim  from  all  other  English  statesmen  is  this,  that 
through   a  long  public  life,  and  through   frequent  and  violent 
revolutions  of  public  feeling,  he  almost  invariably  took    that 
view  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time  wliich  history  has  finally 
adopted.     He  Wc-vs  called  inconstant,  because  the  relative  position 
in  which  lie  stood  to  the  contending  factions  was  perpetually 
varvinsr.     As  well  mi<rht  the    pole  star   be   called   inconstant 
because  it  is  sometimes  to  the  east  and   sometimes  to  the   west 
of   the  pointers.     To  have  defended  tho  ancient  and  legal  con- 
stitution of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  populace  at  one  con- 
juncture, and  against  a  tyrannical  government  at  another  ;  to 
have  Ik'CU  the  foremost  champion  of  order  in  the  tuibulent  Par- 
liament of  1G80,  and  tho  foremost   champion   of   liberty  in  tho 
servile  Parliament  of  1G85  ;  to  have  been  just  and  merciful  to 
Roman  Catlioli<-8  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  to  Exclu- 
-ionists  in  the  days  of  the  Rye  House  Plot ;   to  have  done  all  in 
his  power  to  save  both  the  Jiead  of   Stafford  and  the  head  of 
Ru-st-ell  ;  tins  was  a  course   which  contemporaries,  heated  by 
pawiion,  and  deluded  by  names  and  badges,  might  not  unnatural- 
!v  c:iU  fi'-kh-,  but  wlTx  h  deserves  a  very  different  name  from  tho 
late  justice  of  pf)Kterily. 

Thf-rn  is  one  and  only  one  deep  stain  on  tlie    memory  of  this 
(yujinejit  man      It  i>>  melanelnjly  to  think  that  he,  who  had  acted 
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?o  great  a  part  in  the  Convention,  could  have  afterwards  stooped 
(o  hold  communication  with  Saint  Germains.  The  fact  cannot 
disputed  ;  yet  for  him  there  are  escuses  which  cannot  be  pleaded 
for  others  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  He  did  not,  like 
Marlborough,  Russell,  and  Godolphin,  betray  a  master  by  whom 
ho  was  trusted,  and  with  whose  benefits  he  was  loaded.  It  was 
by  the  ingratitude  and  malice  of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven 
to  take  shelter  for  a  moment  among  the  Jacobites.  It  may  be 
added  that  he  soon  repented  of  the  error  into  which  he  had  been 
hurried  by  passion,  that  though  never  reconciled  to  the  Court, 
lie  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  that  his  last  work  was  a  tract  in  which  he  ex- 
horted his  countrymen  to  remember  that  the  public  burdens, 
heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light  when  compared  with  the 
yoke  of  France  and  of  Rome.* 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Halifax,  a  fate  far  more 
cruel  than  death  befell  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  the  Lord  Pres- 
ident. That  able,  ambitious  and  daring  statesman  was  again 
hurled  down  from  pov/er.  In  his  first  fall,  terrible  as  it  was, 
there  had  been  something  of  dignity  ;  and  he  had,  by  availing 
himself  with  rare  skill  of  an  extraordinary  crisis  in  public  affairs, 
risen  once  more  to  the  most  elevated  position  among  English 
subjects.  The  second  ruin  was  indeed  less  violent  than  the  first : 
but  it  was  ignominious  and  irretrievable. 

The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the  official  men  of  that 
age  were  in  the  habit  of  enriching  themselves  had  excited  in  the 
public  mind  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  but  vent  itself,  sooner  or 
later,  in  some  formidable  explosion.  But  the  gains  were  imme- 
diate :  the  day  of  retribution  was  uncertain  ;  and  the  plunderers 
of  the  public  were  as  greedy  and  as  audacious  as  ever,  when  tlie 
vengeance,  long  threatened  and  long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook 
the  proudest  and  most  powerful  among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  comins;  storm  did  not  at  all 
indicate  the  direction  which  it  would  take,  or  the  fury  with 
which  it  would  burst.  An  infantry  regiment,- which  was  quar- 
tered at  Iloyston,had  Jcvied  contributions  on  the  peoj^le  of  that 
*  An  Essay  upon  Taxes,  calculated  for  tlie  present  Juncture  of  Affairs,  1693. 
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town  aud  of  ihc  neighbourhood.  The  sum  exacted  was  not 
lartro.  In  Fiance  or  Brabant  the  moderation  of  the  demand 
would  have  been  thought  wonderful.  But  (o  English  shop- 
keepers and  farmers  military  extortion  was  happily  quite  new 
aud  quite  insupportable.  A  petition  was  sent  up  to  the  Com- 
mons. The  Commons  summoned  the  accusers  and  the  accuse! 
to  the  bar.  It  soon  appeared  that  a  grave  offence  had  been 
committed,  but  that  the  offenders  were  not  altogether  withouL 
excuse.  The  public  money  which  had  been  issued  from  the 
Exchequer  for  their  pay  and  subsistence  had  been  fraudulently 
detained  by  their  colonel  aud  by  his  agent.  It  was  not  strange, 
that  men  who  had  arms,  and  who  had  not  necessaries,  should 
trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the 
Declaration  of  Right.  But  it  was  monstrous  that,  while  the 
citizen  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  sol- 
dier the  largest  military  stipend  known  in  Europe,  the  soldier 
should  be  driven  by  absolute  want  to  plunder  the  citizen.  This 
was  strong]}'  set  forth  in  a  representation  which  the  Commons 
laid  before  "William.  William,  who  had  been  long  struggling 
against  abuses  which  grievously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  his 
army,  was  glad  to  have  his  hands  thus  strengthened.  He  prom- 
ised ample  redress,  cashiered  the  offending  colonel,  gave  strict 
orders  that  the  troops  should  receive  their  due  regularly,  and 
established  a  military  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and 
punishing  such  malpractices  as  had  taken  place  at  Royston.* 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state  that  it  was 
hurdly  possil)le  to  track  one  offender  without  discovering  ten 
others.  In  the  course  of  the  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
troftps  at  Royston,  it  was  discovered  that  a  bribe  of  two  hun- 
dred guineas  had  been  received  by  Henry  Guy,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Heydon  and  Secretar}*  of  the  Treasury.  Guy 
was  instantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without  much  exultation 

"CommonB*  Journals,  .luii.  15,  Fob.  20,  Mnr.  C  ;  A  Collorticni  of  tUo  Bi-batcs 
and  Procccdiiigr.  In  Parllamoiil  in  ICiM  and  ICJj  upon  llio  In<iulry  Into  the  lato 
Bribcrlci  ant'.  Corrupt  PractlceH,  ir.Xt ;  I/IIfrinltago  to  tliu  SUiloHfloncral,  March 
8-lB;  Vtiu  fMlt/^rn,  Mnr.  1. '>-?•; ;  I/HcrnilUiKu  miyH  :  "Si  par  rotto  rciliTclK!  la 
ctiainbr'.- |»>uv»U  r<-in<-dlc-r  au  dtisordro  qui  r6guo,  olio  ruiidroit  uu  Borvico  trte 
Kile  et  tr6«  agreablu  au  Ito}-." 
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on  the  i)art  of  the  Whigs :  for  he  was  one  of  those  tools  who 
had  passed,  together  with  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the 
public  offices,  from  James  to  William  :  he  affected  the  character 
of  a  High  Churchman  ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially 
with  Trevor.* 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too  widely  cele- 
brated, first  became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time.  James 
Ci'aggs  had  begun  life  as  a  barber.  He  had  then  been  a  foot- 
man. His  abilities,  eminently  vigorous,  though  not  improved 
by  education,  had  raised  him  in  the  world :  and  he  was  now 
entering  on  a  career  which  was  destined  to  end,  after  many 
5'ears  of  prosperity,  in  unutterable  misery  and  despair.  He 
had  become  an  army  clothier.  He  was  examined  as  to  his 
dealings  with  the  colonels  of  regiments  ;  and,  as  he  obstinately 
refused  to  produce  his  books,  he  was  sent  to  keep  Guy  com- 
pany in  the  Tower.f 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  a 
committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  truth 
of  a  petition  signed  by  some  of  the  hackney  coachmen  of  Lon- 
don, laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  report  which  excited 
universal  disgust  and  indignation.  It  ajipeared  that  these  poor 
hardworking  men  had  been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  board  under 
the  authority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding  session  had 
placed  them.  They  had  been  pillaged  and  insulted,  not  only 
by  the  commissioners,  but  by  one  commissioner's  lacquey  and 
by  another  commissioner's  harlot.  The  Commons  addressed 
the  King ;  and  the  King  turned  the  delinquents  out  of  their 
places. $ 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in  power  and  rank 
were  beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  every  new  detection,  the 
excitement,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament, 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  16,  1695  ;  Collection  of  the  Debates  and  Proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695  ;  Life  of  Wharton  ;  Burnet,  ii.  144. 

t  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii.  583  ;  Commons'  Journals,  Mar.  6,  7, 
1695.  The  history  of  the  terrible  end  of  this  man  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets 
Df  the  South  Sea  year. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  March  8, 1695  ;  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and  Pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695 ;  L'Hermitage,  March  8-18. 
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became  more  intense.  The  frightful  prevalence  of  bribery, 
corruj)tion,  and  extortion  was  everywhere  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. A  contemporary  pamphleteer  compares  the  state  of 
the  political  wurltl  at  this  conjuncture  to  the  state  of  a  city  in 
which  the  plague  has  just  been  discovered,  and  in  which  the 
terrible  words,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  are  already  seen  on 
some  doors.*  AVhispers,  which  at  another  time  would  have 
speedily  died  away  and  been  forgotten,  now  swelled,  first  into 
niurmurs,  and  then  into  clamours.  A  rumour  rose  and  spread 
that  the  funds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the  king- 
dom, the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India  Company,  had 
been  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  great  men  ; 
and  the  names  of  Trevor,  Seymour,  and  Leeds  were  mentioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  stir  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were  all  three  Tories, 
and  had,  in  different  ways,  greater  influence  than  perhaps  any 
otiier  three  Tories  in  the  kingdom..  If  they  could  all  be  driven 
at  once  from  public  life  with  blasted  characters,  the  "Whigs 
would  be  comi»letely  predominant,both  in  the  Parliament  and  in 
the  Cabinet. 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity  escape 
liim.  At  Wiiite's,  no  doubt,  among  those  lads  of  quality  who 
were  his  pupils  in  politics  and  in  debauchery,  he  would  have 
laughed  heartily  at  the  fury  with  which  the  nation  had  on  a 
sudden  begun  to  persecute  men  for  doing  what  every  body  Ii.id 
always  done  and  was  always  trying  to  do.  But,  if  people  would 
be  fools,  it  was  the  business  of  a  statesman  to  make  use  of  their 
folly.  The  cant  of  political  purity  was  not  so  familiar  to  the 
lips  of  \Vharton  as  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  :  but  his  abilities 
were  so  versjitile,  and  his  impudence  so  consummate,  that  he 
ventured  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an  austere  patriot  nn)urn- 
ing  over  the  vtMiality  and  jjcrfidy  of  a  deginierate  age.  Wiiilu 
he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party  s])irit,  wiiicii  in  honest  men 
would  be  thought  u  vice,  but  which  in  him  was  almost  a  virtue, 
waa  eagerly  stirring  up  his  friends  to  de<nand  an  enquiry  into 
the  truth  of  the  evil  reports  wliich  were  in  circulation,  the  sul> 
*  Kxact  (JoUttcliou  ot  DetwUw. 
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ject  was  suddenly  and  strangely  forced  forward.  It  chanced 
that,  while  a  bill  of  little  interest  was  under  discussion  in  the 
Commons,  the  postman  arrived  with  numerous  letters  directed 
to  members  ;  and  the  distribution  took  jilace  at  the  bar  witli  a 
buzz  of  conversation  which  drowned  the  voices  of  the  orators. 
Seymour,  whose  imperious  temper  always  prompted  him  to  dic- 
tate and  to  chide,  lectured  the  talkers  on  the  scandalous  irresru- 
larity  of  their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  speaker  to  reprimand 
them.  An  angry  discussion  followed  ;  and  one  of  tlie  offenders 
was  provoked  into  making  an  allusion  to  the  stories  which 
were  current  about  both  Seymour  and  the  Speaker.  "  It  is 
undoubtedly  improper  to  talk  while  a  bill  is  under  discussion  : 
but  it  is  much  worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill  i^assed. 
If  we  are  extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of  form,  how  severely 
ought  we  to  deal  with  that  corruption  which  is  eating  away  the 
very  substance  of  our  institutions  !  "  Tliat  was  enough  :  the 
spark  had  fallen  :  the  train  \vas  ready  :  the  explosion  was  im- 
mediate and  terrible.  After  a  tumultuous  debate,  in  which  the 
tlie  cry  of  "  the  Tower  "  wa.%  repeatedly  heard,  Wharton  man- 
aged to  carry  liis  point.  Before  the  House  rose  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  books  of  the  City  of  London  and 
of  the  East  India  Company.* 

Foley  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Committee.  Within 
a  week  he  reported  that  the  Speaker,  Sir  John  Trevor,  had,  in 
the  preceding  session,  received  from  the  City  a  thousand  guineas 
for  expediting  a  local  bill.  This  discovery  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Whigs,  who  had  always  hated  Trevor,  and  was  not 
inipleasing  to  many  of  the  Tories.  During  six  busy  sessions 
his  sordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an  object  of  general  aversion. 
The  legitimate  emoluments  of  his  post  amounted  to  about  four 
thousand  a  year  :  but  it  was  believed  that  he  had  pocketed  at 
least  ten  thousand  a  year.f  His  profligacy  and  insolence  unit<;.(.] 
had  been   too   much  even   for   the  angelic  temper  of  Tillotson. 

*  Life  of  Wharton,  1715  ;  L'Hermitage,  March  8-18,  1G95.  L'Hermitage's  nar- 
rative is  confirmed  by  the  Journals,  March  7,  1694-5,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
just  before  the  conunittee  was  appointed,  tlie  House  resolved  that  letters  should 
not  be  delivered  out  to  members  during  a  sitting. 

t  L'Hermitase,  Mar.  19-29, 1695. 
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It  was  saiil  that  the  gentle  Archbishop  had  been  heard  to  mut- 
ter something  about  a  knave  as  the  Speaker  passed  by  him.* 
Yet,  great  as  were  the  offences  of  this  bad  man,  his  punishment 
was  fully  proportioned  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the 
committee  had  been  read,  it  was  moved  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  hi^h  crime  and  misdemeanour.  He  had  to  stand  up  and 
to  put  the  question.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of  Aye.  He  called 
on  the  Noes  ;  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.  He  was  forced 
to  declare  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  A  man  of  spirit  would  have 
given  up  the  ghost  with  remorse  and  shame  ;  and  the  unut- 
terable iirnominy  of  that  moment  left  its  mark  even  on  the 
callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  of  Trevor.  Had  he  returned 
to  the  House  on  the  following  day,  he  would  have  had  to  put 
the  question  on  a  motion  for  his  own  expulsion.  He  therefore 
pleaded  illness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  bedroom.  "Wharton 
soon  brought  down  a  royal,  message  authorising  the  Commons 
to  elect  another  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chiefs  wished  to  place  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  in 
the  chair  :  but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  object. 
Foley  was  chosen,^)reseuted,  and  approved.  Though  he  had  of 
late  generally  voted  with  the  Tories,  he  still  called  himself  a 
Whig,  and  was  not  uiiacceptal)lj  to  many  of  the  "Whigs.  He 
had  both  the  abilities  and  the  knowledge  which  were  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  preside  over  the  debates  witli  dignity  ,  but 
wh.-.t,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  House  then 
found  itself  placed,  was  not  unnaturally  considered  :.s  his  prin- 
cipal recommendation,  was  that  implacable  hatred  of  jobbery  and 
cornq)tion  wliich  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  professed  and 
doubtless  sincerely  felt.  On  the  day  after  he  entered  o..  his 
functions,  his  predecessor  Wiis  expelled. t 

Tlie  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to  his  baseness  ; 
and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent  on  the  first  inspection  of  the 
accounts  of  the  City.  The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  moro   obscure.     The  committee  reported  tiiat  they  had 

•Hlr.K'Hl.if'<-f  TilU4*oii. 

1  (  (.Inmoli^    .r()^lrll.•ll^,  MartJi  12, 13,  U,  1",  16,  l?M-j  ;  Vcrnca  to  Lcv.iigton, 
MArab  10 ;  L'Uurmiu^c,  March  15-'.'3. 
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sate  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had  examined  documents,  had  inter, 
rosrated  directors  and  clerks,  but  had  been  uuable  to  arrive  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Some  most  suspicious 
entries  had  been  discovered  under  the  head  of  special  service. 
Ths  expenditure  on  this  account  had,  in  the  year  1693,  exceeded 
c'ghty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  that,  as  to  the  outlay 
(i:  this  monej',  the  directors  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
Ihe  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  them  in 
general  terms  that  he  had  been  at  a  charge  of  twenty -three 
thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Charter:  and  his  collergues  had,  without 
calling  on  him  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked  him  for 
his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  these  great  sums  to  be  in- 
stantly made  out.  It  appeared  that  a  few  mutinous  directors 
'had  murmured  at  this  immense  outlay,  and  had  called  for  a 
detailed  statement.  But  the  only  answer  which  they  had  been 
able  to  extract  from  Cook  was  that  there  were  some  great 
persons  whom  it  was  necessary  to  gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  lighted  on  an 
agreement  by  which  the  company  had  covenanted  to  furnish  a 
))erson  named  Colston  with  two  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre.  At 
the  first  glance,  this  transaction  seemed  merchantlike  and  fair. 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Colston  was  merely  an  agent  for 
Seymour.  Suspicion  was  excited.  The  complicated  terms  of 
the  bargain  were  severely  examined,  and  were  found  to  be 
framed  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  every  possible  event,  Seymour 
must  be  a  gainer  and  the  company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  all  who  understood 
the  matter  was  that  the  contract  was  merely  a  disguise  intended 
to  cover  a  bribe.  But  the  disguise  was  so  skilfully  managed 
that  the  country  gentlemen  were  perplexed,  and- that  even  the 
lawyers  doubted  whether  there  were  such  evidence  of  corruption 
as  would  be  held  sufficient  by  a  court  /I  justice.  Seymour 
escaped  without  a  vote  of  censure,  and  still  continued  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the.debates  of  tlie  Commons.*  But  the  authority 

*  On  vit  qu'il  etoit  impossible  de  le  poursuivre  en  justice,  cliacun  toutefoia 
(J^meuraut  convaiacu  que  c'tHojt  un  marcjit5  fait  tV  la  jnain  pour  luifairopr^ 
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which  he  had  long  exercised  in  the  House  and  in  the  western 
counties  of   England,  thougli  not  destroyed,  was   visibly  dimin- 

shed ;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his   traffic  in  saltpetre  was  a 
t":uourite  theme  of  Wliig  pamphleteers  and  poets.* 

The  escape  of  Seymour  inflamed  the  ardour  of  "Wharton 
and  of  Wharton's  confederates.  They  were  determined  to  dis- 
cover what  had  been  done  with  the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
)iound3  of  secret  service  money  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Cook 
by  the  East  India  Company.  Cook,  who  was  member  for  Col- 
chester, was  questioned  in  his  place  :  he  refused  to  answer  :  he 
\riX3  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  providing 
that  if,  before  a  certain  day,  he  should  not  ..cknowledge  the 
whole  truth,  he  should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office, 
should  refund  to  the  company  the  whole  of  the  immense  sum 
w  hich  had  been  confided  to  him,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Crown.  Rich  as  he  was,  these  penalties 
would  have  reduced  him  to  penurj-.  The  Commons  were  in 
such  a  temper  that  they  passed  the  bill  without  a  single  division.! 
Seymour,  indeed,  though  his  saltpetre  contract  was  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town,  came  forward  with  unabashed  forehead  to  plead  for 
ins  accomplice  :  but  his  effrontery  only  injured  the  cause  which  he 
defended.^  In  the  Upper  House  the  bill  was  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Pressing  his  hand  on 
his  Jieart,  he  declared,  on  his  faith,  on  his  honour,  that  he  had 
no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  and  that  he  was  actuated 
by  no  motive  but  a  pure  love  of  justice.  His  eloquence  was 
jjowerfully  socouded  Ijy  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Cook,  who, 
from  the  bar,  imidored  the  Peers  not  to  sul)ject  him  to  a  spe- 
cies of  torture  unknown  to  the  mild  laws  of  England.  "  Instead 
of  this  cruel  bill,"  he  said,  "  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity  ;   and  I 

■eut  de  la  somme  de  10,000/.,  ot  qu'il  avolt  iUs  plus  habilo  que  les  autres  novices 
one  n'avolcnt  paa  su  fairo  si  flnement  Icurs  alTalrcs.— I/TTemiitnrro    H^^ULl^- 

'      April  8, 

CommoiiB*  JounialM,  Man-li  12.  Veniou  to  Lexliufton,  April  20;  liuruet,  ii.  148. 
•  In  a  poem  called  tb  j  iTopliecv  (ITi't),  i    the  lino 

*  VTjen  Btjmou:  icorna  Mltpctre paic«* 
In  another  satire  ia  the  line 

"  Bril    cI  .    yip      r  Lri.   i  ecci    ?:." 

t  Commona*  Joumaln  from  Mar<h  2C  to  April  8,  ISflOk 
t  L'lIsrmlUHju,  April  10-:«»,  ICW. 
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will  tell  you  all."  The  Lords  thought  his  request  not  altogether 
unreasonable.  After  some  communication  with  the  Commons, 
it  was  determined  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
secret  service  money  of  the  East  India  Company  had  beeu  ex- 
pended ;  and  an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providhsg  that,  if  Cook 
would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and  full  discovery,  he 
should  be  indemnified  for  the  crimes  which  he  might  confess, 
and  that,  till  he  made  such  a  discovery,  he  should  remain  in  the 
Tower.  To  this  arrangement  Leeds  giive  in  public  all  the  oppo- 
sition that  he  could  with  decency  give.  In  private  those  who 
were  conscious  of  guilt  employed  numerous  artifices  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  averting  enquiry.  It  was  whispered  that  things  might 
coiuje  out  which  every  good  Englishman  would  wish  to  hide, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had 
passed  through  Cook's  hands  had  been  paid  to  Portland  for  His 
Majesty's  use.  But  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  were  deter- 
mined to  know  the  truth,  whoever  might  suffer  by  the  disclo- 
sure.* 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received  the  royal 
assent,  the  joint  committee,  consisting  of  twelve  lords  and 
twenty-four  members  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  met  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  Wharton  was  placed  in  the  chair :  and 
in  a  few  hours  great  discoveries  were  made. 

The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  inquiry  with  un- 
blemished honour.  Not  only  had  not  the  King  taken  any  part 
of  the  secret  service  money  dispensed  by  Cook  ;  but  he  had  not, 
during  some  years,  received  even  the  ordinary  present  wliich 
the  Company  had,  in  former  reigns,  laid  annually  at  the  foot  ot 
the  throne.  It  appeared  that  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  offered  to  Portland  and  rejected.  The  money  lay 
during  a  whole  year  ready  to  be  paid  to  him  if  he  should  change 
his  mind.  He  at  length  told  those  who  pressed  this  immense 
bribe  on  him,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  insulting  him  by  such  an 
offer,  they  would  make  him  an  enemy  of  their  company.  Many 
people  wondered  at  the  probity  which  he  showed  on  this  occa- 
*  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and..proceedin£rs. 
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sion,  for  be  was  generally  thought  iuteresteil  and  grasping. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  loved  money,  hut  that  he  was  a 
man  of  strict  integrity  and  honour.  He  took,  without  scruple, 
whatever  he  thought  that  ho  could  honestly  take,  but  was  incapa- 
ble of  stooping  to  an,acl  of  b^^seness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as 
affronts  the  compliments  w  jich  were  paid  hiuion  this  occapion.* 
The  integrity  of  Nottingham  could  excite  no  surprise.  Ten  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had  been  refused. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was  fully  made  out  was 
F.mall.  A  large  part  of  the  sum  which  Cook  had  drawn  from 
tlie  Company's  treasury  had  probably  been  embezzled  by  the 
brokers  whom  he  had<2mployed  in  the  work  of  corruption  ;  and 
what  had  become  of  the  rest  of  it  was  not  easy  to  learn  from 
the  reluctant  witnesses  who  were  brought  before  the  committee. 
Oiie  glimpse  of  light  however  was  caught:  it  was  followed; 
and  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  highest  moment.  A  large  sum 
was  traced  from  Cook  to  an  agent  named  Fircbrace,  and  from 
Firebrace  to  another  agent  named  Bates,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  High  Church  party  and  espe- 
cially with  Leeds*  Bates  was  summoned  :  but  ho  absconded : 
messengers  were  sent  in  pur^uitof  him  :  he  was  caught,  brought 
into  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  sworn.  The  story  which  he 
told  showed  that  he  was  distracted  between  the  fear  of  losing 
his  ears  and  the  fear  of  hijuring  his  patron.  l!e  owned  that  ho 
had  uiidertakcii  to  bril»e  J.eeds  had  been  for  that  purpose  fur- 
nished with  live  thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  which  were  then 
WDith  at  least  eight  thousand  pounds,  had  oftY-red  those  guineas 
to  His  Grace,  and  had  by  His  Grace's  permission,  left  thcui 
long  at  His  Grace's  house  lu  the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  Robarf, 
who  was  His  Grace's  conlidential  man  of  Imsiness.  It  should 
heem  that  these  facts  admitted  of  only  one  interpretation. 
iJates  however  swore  that  the  Duke  had  refused  to  accept  a 
farthing.  "  Why  then,"  it  was  asked,  "was  the  gold  left,  by 
his  permission,  at  his  house  and  in  the  hands  of  his  servant?" 
'■  Because,"  arjswered  Bates,  "  I  am  bad  at  telling  coin.    I  there* 

•  L'HonnltaKP,  \^^^.  ,J  1C95  j  I'ortlu.i.l  l>.  Loxiugtoii,  -^'^l^' 
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fore  begged  His  Grace  to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that 
Robart  might  count  them  for  me ;  and  His  Grace  was  so  good 
as  to  consent."  It  was  evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had 
been  true,  the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  been  taken 
away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  confess  that  they  had  remained 
half  a  year  where  he  had  left  them.  The  money  had  indeed  at 
last, — and  this  was  one  of  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  in 
the  case, — been  paid  back  by  Robart  on  the  ver}^  morning  on 
which  the  committee  first  met  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
Who  could  believe  that,  if  the  transaction  had  been  free  from 
all  taint  of  corruption,  the  money  would  have  been  detained  as 
long  as  Cook  was  aV)le  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been 
refunded  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  out  ?  * 

A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates,  Wharton  re- 
ported to  the  Commons  what  had  passed  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  The  indignation  was  general  and  vehement.  "  You 
now  understand,"  said  AVharton,  "  why  obstructions  have  been 
thrown  in  our  way  at  every  step,  why  we  have  had  to  wring  out 
truth  drop  by  drop,  why  His  Majesty's  name  has  been  artfully 
used  to  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  enquiry  which  has  brought 
nothing  to  light  but  what  is  to  His  Majesty's  honour.  Can  we 
think  it  strange  that  our  difficulties  should  have  been  ijreat,  when 
we  consider  the  power,  the  dexteritj',  the  experience  of  him  who 
was  secretly  thwarting  us  ?  It  is  time  for  us  to  pi'ove  signally  to 
the  world  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  criminal  to  double  so  cun- 
ningly that  we  cannot  track  him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that  we 
cannot  reach  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  flagitious  instance 
of  corruption.  Never  was  there  an  offender  who  had  less  claim 
to  indulgence.  The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has 
to  his  country  are  of  no  common  kind.  One  great  debt  v/e 
generously  cancelled  :  but  the  manner  in  which  our  generosity 
has  been  requited  forces  us  to  remember  that  he  was  long  ago 
impeached  for  receiving  money  from  France.  How  can  we  bo 
safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be  venal  has  access  to  the  royal  ear  ? 

♦L'Hermitage  (-j^rjg-' 1695)  judtly  remarks,  that    tlie  way  in  which  tha 
money  was  sent  back  strengthened  the  case  against  Leeds. 
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Our  best  laid  enterprises  have  been  defeated.  Our  inmost  coun- 
sels have  been  betrayed.  And  what  wonder  is  it?  Can  we  doubt 
that,  together  with  this  home  trade  in  charters,  a  profitable  for- 
eiffn  trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  he  who 
sells  us  to  one  another  will,  for  a  good  price,  sell  us  all  to  the 
common  enemy  ?"  Wharton  concluded  by  moving  that  Leeds 
should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.* 

Leeds  had  many  friends  and  dependents  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  they  could  say  little.  AVharton's  motion  was 
carried  without  a  division  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, to  impeach  the  Duke.  But,  before  this  order  could  be 
obeyed,  it  was  announced  that  His  Grace  was  at  the  door  and 
requested  an  audience. 

Wliile  "Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to  the  Commons, 
Leeds  had  been  haraniruini'  the  Lords.  He  denied  with  the 
most  solemn  asseverations  tliat  he  had  taken  any  money  for 
himself.  Hut  he  acknowledged,  and  indeed  almost  boasted,  that 
he  had  abetted  Bates  in  getting  money  from  the  Company,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  this  was  a  service  which  any  man  in  power 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  render  to  a  friend.  Too  many 
persons,  indeed,  in  that  age,  nnide  a  most  absurd  and  j)ernici()U3 
distinction  between  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obtnin 
presents  for  himself  and  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to 
obtain  presents  for  his  dependents.  The  former  was  corrupt ; 
the  latter  was  merely  good  natured.  Leeds  proceedid  to  idl, 
with  great  complacency,  a  story  about  himself,  which  would,  in 
our  days,  drive  a  public  man,  not  oidy  out  of  office,  but  out  of 
the  society  of  gentlemen.  "  "When  I  was  Treasurer,  in  iCing 
Charles's  time,  my  Lords,  the  excise  was  to  be  farmed.  There 
were  several  biddc.-rs.  Harry  Savile,  for  whom  1  had  a  great 
vulue,  informed  me  that  they  had  asked  for  his  interestwiih  me, 
and  begged  me  to  tell  them  that  lie  had  done  his  best  for  them, 
'  What  I  '  said  I  ;  'tell  them  all  so,  when  only  one  can  iiave  the 
farm?'   'No  matter;'  said  Harry;   'tell  tlium   all   so;   and    the 

•  TIkp-  <  nri.  I  think,  lio  no  doubt,  tLut  Uiu  niombcr  who  is  called  \>  iu  lUo 
iixiuH  Collection  waa  Wharton. 
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i'ue  who  gets  the  farm  will  think  that  he  owes  it  to  me.'  The 
gentlemen  came.  I  said  to  every  one  of  them  separately,  'Sir, 
you  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Savile ; '  '  Sir,  Mr.  Savile  has 
been  much  your  friend.'  In  the  end  Harry  got  a  handsome 
present ;  and  I  wished  him  good  luck  with  it.  I  was  his  shadow 
then.     I  am  Mr.  Bates's  shadow  now." 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote,  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  political  morality  in  that  generation, 
when  it  was  whispered  to  him  that  a  motion  to  impeach  him  had 
been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  hastened  thither ; 
but,  before  he  arrived,  the  question  liad  been  put  and  carried. 
Nevertheless  he  pressed  for  admittance  ;  and  he  was  admitted. 
A  chair,  according  to  ancient  usage,  was  placed  for  him  within 
the  bar ;  and  he  was  informed  that  the  House  was  ready  to  hear 
him. 

He  spoke, -but  with  less  tact  and  judgment  than  usual.  He 
magnified  his  own  public  services.  But  for  him,  he  said,  there 
would  have  been  no  House  of  Commons  to  impeach  him  ;  a 
boast  so  extravagant  that  it  naturally  made  his  hearers  unwil- 
ling to  allow  him  the  praise  which  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  really  deserved.  As  to  the  charge  against  him  he 
said  little  more  than  that  he  was  innocent,  that  there  had  long 
been  a  malicious  design  to  ruin  hi«i,  that  he  would  not  go  into 
particulars,  that  the  facts  which  had  been  proved  would  bear 
two  constructions,  and  that  of  the  two  constructions  the  mora 
favourable  ought  iu  candour  to  be  adopted.  He  withdrew,  aftei 
praying  the  House  to  reconsider  the  vote  which  had  just  been 
passed,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  let  him  him  have  speedy 
justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  defence  :  they  there- 
fore did  not  attempt  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  had  been 
carried  just  before  he  was  heard.  Wharton,  with  a  large  fol- 
lowing, went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  informed  them  that  the  Com- 
mons had  resolved  to  impeach  the  Duke.  A  committee  of 
managers  was  appointed  to  draw  u])  the  articles  and  to  prepare 

the  evidence.* 

*  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  eventful  day,  April  27, 1695,  see  the  Journal^ 
6t  tbe  two  Houses,  and  the  Exact  Collection. 
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The  articles  were  speedily  drawii :  but  to  the  chain  of  evi^ 
dence  oue  link  appeared  to  be  wanting.  That  link  Robart,  if 
he  had  been  severely  examined  and  confronted  with  other  wit- 
nesses, would  in  all  probability  have  been  forced  to  supply.  ITo 
WIS  sumunjned  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons.  A  messenger  went 
with  the  summons  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  was 
there  informed  that  the  Swiss  was  not  within,  thut  he  had  been 
three  days  absent,  and  that  where  he  was  the  porter  could  not 
tell.  The  Lords  immediately  presented  an  address  to  the  King, 
requesting  him  to  give  orders  that  the  ports  niiglit  be  stopped 
nu<l  the  fugitive  arrested.  But  Robart  was  already  in  Holland 
on  his  wav  to  his  native  rpouiitains. 

Tiie  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for  the  Commons 
to  proceed.  They  vehemently  accused  Leeds  of  having  sent 
away  the  witness  who  alone  could  furnish  legal  proof  of  tlnit 
which  was  already  established  by  moral  proof.  Leeds,  now  ai 
ease  as  to  the  event  of  the  impeachment,  gave  himself  the  airo 
of  an  injured  man.  "  My  Lords,"  Ik;  said,  "  the  conduct  of  the 
Commons  is  without  precedent.  Tliey  impeach  me  of  a  high 
crime  :  tliey  promise  to  prove  it :  then  they  find  that  they  have 
not  the  means  of  proving  it ;  and  they  revile  me  for  not  sup- 
plying them  with  the  means.  Surely  they  ought  not  to  have 
brought  a  charge  like  this,  without  well  considering  whether 
they  hail  or  had  not  evidence  sufiicient  to  support  it.  If  Ro- 
b.irt's  testimony  be,  as  they  now  say,  indispensable,  why  did 
they  not  send  for  him  and  hear  his  story  before  they  made  up 
their  minds?  They  may  thank  their  own  intemperance,  '.heir 
own  precipitanr-y,  for  his  disappearance.  lie  is  a  foreigne.'.  he 
is  timid  :  he  hears  that  a  transaction  in  which  he  has  been  con- 
cerned has  been  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  1,^ 
highly  criminal,  that  iiis  master  is  impeache<l,  that  his  friend 
Bates  is  in  prison,  that  his  own  tain  is  coming.  He  naturally 
takes  fright :  he  escapes  to  his  own  oountry  ;  and,  from  what 
I  know  of  him,  I  will  venture  to  prflict  that  it  will  Ik;  long 
before  he  trusts  himself  again  within  reach  of  the  Speaker's 
warrant.  Hut  what  is  that  to  nx-  ?  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  lifo 
tuder  the  stigma  of  an  accusation  likt;  this,  merely  because  tho 
^'-,L.   v.— 3 
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violence  of  my  accusers  has  scared  their  own  witness  out  of 
England  ?  I  demand  an  immediate  trial.  I  move  your  Lord- 
ships to  resolve  that,  unless  the  Commons  shall  proceed  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  imjteachment  shall  be  dismissed." 
A  few  friendly  voices  cried  out  "Well  moved."  But  the  Peers 
were  generally  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which  would  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the 
great  body  of  those  whom  that  House  represented.  The  Duke's 
motion  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  a  few  hours  later  the  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued.* 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The  evidence  which 
would  warrant  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  was  not  forthcoming : 
and  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly  have  answered 
Wl'.arton's  purpose  better  than  tlie  informal  verdict  of  guilty 
which  the  whole  nation  had  already  pronounced.  The  work 
was  done.  The  Whigs  were  dominant.  Leeds  was  no  longer 
chief  minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister  at  all.  William, 
from  respect  probably  for  the  memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom 
he  had  lately  lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  peculiar  at- 
tacliment,  avoided  everything  that  could  look  like  harslmess. 
The  fallen  statesman  was  suffered  to  retain  during  a  consider- 
able  time  the  title  of  Lord  President,  and  to  walk  on  public 
occasions  between  the  Great  Seal  and  the  Privy  Seal.  But  he 
Avas  told  that  he  would  do  well  not  to  show  himself  at  Council : 
the  business  and  tlie  patronage  even  of  the  department  of  wliich 
he  was  the  nominal  head  passed  into  other  hands  ;  and  the  j^lace 
which  he  ostensibly  filled  wa.»  considered  in  political  circles  as 
really  vacant. f 

He  hastened  into  the  cou-Q^ry,  and  hid  himself  there,  during 
some  months,  from  the  putUu  eye.  When  the  Parliament  met 
aijain,  however,  he  emer£je-''>  from  his  retreat.  Thougli  he  was 
well  stricken  in  years  am'  cruelly  tortured  by  disease,  his  ambi- 
tion was  still  as  ardent  is  ever.  With  indefatigable  energy  he 
began   a   third  time   to  -slimb,  as  he  flattered  himself,  towards 

*  Exact  Collection  ;  LorfV  Journals,  May  3,  IGOy  ;    Commons'  Journals,  MaJ 
2,  3  ;  L'Hermitage,  May  .^13  ,  London  Gazette,  May  13. 

t  L'Hermitage,  May  10-JO,  1095  ;  Vernon  to  Slircv.-sbury,  June  22,  160T. 
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that  dizzy  pinnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached,  and  from 
which  he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a  prouiinont  part  in  debate 
bnt,  though  his  ekxpience  and  ktiowledge  always  secured  to  hiia 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was  never  again,  even  when  the 
Tory  partv  was  in  j^ower,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  tho 
dlrectioa  of  affairs. 

There  was  one  jircat  luimiliation  which  he  could  not  he 
spared.  "Wiliiam  was  about  to  take  tho  command  of  the  army  in 
the  Netherlands  :  and  it  was  necessary  that,  before  he  sailed, 
lie  should  determine  by  whom  the  government  should  be  ad- 
ministered during  his  absence.  Hitherto  Mary  had  acted  as  his 
vicegerent  when  ho  was  out  of  England  :  but  she  was  gone.  lie 
therefore  delegated  his  authority  to  seven  Lords  Justices,  Ten- 
ison  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Soracrs,  Keeper  of  the  great 
S -.d,  Pembroke,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Devonshire,  Lord 
Steward,  Dorset,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Shrewsbury,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Godolphin,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  easy  to  judge  from  this  list  of  names  which  way  the  bal- 
ance of  power  was  now  leaning.  Godolphin  alone  of  tho  scv- 
e;i  was  a  Tory.  Tho  Lord  President,  still  second  in  rank,  and 
a  few  days  before  first  in  power,  of  thegreut  lay  dignitaries  of 
the  realm,  was  i)assed  over ;  and  the  omission  was  universally 
reirarded  as  an  announcement  of  his  disgrace.* 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark was  not  appointed  Regent.  The  reconciliation,  which 
had  been  begun  wliile  Mary  was  dying,  had  since  her  dt-ath 
been,  in  external  show  at  least,  completed.  This  was  one  of  those 
occasions  on  which  Sunderland  was  peculiarly  (pialified  to  l>e  use- 
ful. He  was  admirably  fitted  to  manage  personal  negotiations,  to 
soften  resentment,  to  soothe  wouinled  pride,  to  select,  among  ail 
the  objects  of  human  desire,  tho  very  bait  which  was  most  likely 
to  allure  tho  mind  with  which  he  was  dealing.  On  this  occasion 
his  ta.sk  was  n(;t  dilfieult.  Ho  had  two  exeelhuit  assistants, 
M:irlborou;ih  in  the  household  of  Anne,  and  Somers  in  the  cabi- 
net  of  William. 

Marlborough  was  now   as   desirous  to  support   the   govern- 
•  Lo»\iXij\\  (Jazotio,  r.tny  c,  1GU5. 
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ment  as  he  had  once  been  to  subvert  it.     The  death  of  Mary 
had  produced  a  complete  change  in  all  his  schemes.     There 
was  one  event  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  the  most  in- 
tense  longing,  the    accession  of   the  Princess  to  the  English 
throne.     It  was  certain  that,  from  the  day  on  which  she  began 
to  reign,  he  would  be  in  her  Court   all  that  Buckingham  had 
been  in  the  Court  of  James  the  First.     Marlborough  too  must 
have  been  conscious  of  powers  of  a  very  different  order  from 
those  which  Buckingham  had  possessed,  of  a  genius  for  politics 
bt  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  of  a  genius  for  war  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Turenne.     Perhaps  the  disgraced  General,  in  obscu- 
rity and  inaction,  anticipated  the  day  when  his  power  to  help 
and  hurt  in  Europe  would  be  equal  to  that  of  her  mightiest 
princes,  when  he  would  be  servilely  flattered  and  courted  by 
Ccesar  on  one  side  and  by  Lewis  the  Great  on  the  other,  and 
when  every  year  would  add  another  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  the  largest  fortune  that  had  ever  been  accumulated  by  any 
English  subject.     All  this  might  be  if  Mrs  Morley  were  Queen. . 
But  that  Mr.  Freeman  should  ever  see  Mrs.  Morley  Queen  had 
till  lately  been  not  very  probable.       Mary's  life  was  a  much 
better  life  than  his,  and  quite    as  good  a  life  as  her  sister's. 
That  William  would  have  issue  seemed  unlikely.       But  it  was 
generally  expected  that  he  would  soon  die.     His  v»^idow  might 
marrv  ascain,  and  mi<rht  leave  children  who  would  succeed  her. 
In  these  circumstances,  Marlborough  might  well  think  that  he 
liad  very  little  interest  in  maintaining  that  settlement  of  the 
Crown  which  had  been  made  by  the  Convention.      Nothing  was 
so  likely  to   serve  his  purpose  as  confusion,  civil  war,  another 
abdication,  another  vacancy  of  the  throne.     Perhaps  the  nation, 
incensed  against  William,  yet  not  reconciled  to  James,  and  dis- 
tracted between  hatred  of   foreigners  and  hatred  of   Jesuits, 
might  prefer  to  the  Dutch  King  and  to  the  Popish  King  one 
who  was  at  once  a  native  of  our  country  and  a  member  of  our 
Church.     That  this  was  the  real  explanation   of  Marlborough's 
dark  and  complicated  plots  was,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly  believed 
by  some  of  the  most  zealous  Jacobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable.      It  is  certain  that  during  several  years  he  had 
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Bparetl  no  efforts  to  inflame  tlio  army  and  the  nation  against  the 
government.  But  all  was  now  changed.  Mary  was  no  more. 
By  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after 
the  death  of  AVilliam.  The  death  of  AVilliam  could  not  be  far 
distant.  Indeed  all  thejdiysicians  who  attended  him  wondered 
that  he  was  still  alive  ;  and,  when  the  risks  of  war  were  added 
to  the  risk  of  disease,  the  probability  seemed  to  be  that  in.  a 
few  months  he  would  be  in  his  grave.  ]\Iarlborough  saw  that  it 
would  now  be  madness  to  throw  every  thing  into  disorder  and  to 
put  every  thing  to  hazard.  He  had  done  his  best  to  shake  the 
throne  while  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Anne  would  ever  mount  it 
except  by  violent  means.  But  he  did  his  best  to  fix  it  firmly, 
as  soon  as  it  became  highly  probable  that  she  would  soon  be 
called  to  fill  it  in  the  reirular  course  of  nature  and  of  law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the  Cliurcliills  to  write 
to  the   Kins  a  submissive  and  affectionate   letter   of     condo- 
lence.     The  King,  who  was  never  much  inclined  to  engage  in  a 
commerce  of  insincere  compliments,  and  who  was  still  in  the 
agonies  of  his  grief,  showed  little  disposition  to  meet  her  ad- 
vances.    But  Somers,  who  felt  that  every  thing  was  at  stake, 
went  to  Kensington,  and  made  his  way  into  the  royal  closet. 
"William  was  sitting  there,  so  deeply  sunk  in  melancholy  that  ho 
did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  any  person  had  entered  the  room. 
The  Lord  Keeper,  after  a  respectful  pause,  broke  silence,  and, 
doubtless  with  all  that  cautions  delicacy  which  was  characteristic 
of  him,  and  whieh  eminently  qualiiicd  him  to  touch  the  sore  places 
of  the  mind  without  hurting  them,  implored  His  ^lajcsty  to  bo 
reconciled  to  the  Princess.     "Do  what  you  will,"  said  "William  : 
"I  can  tliink  of  no  business."     Thus  authorised,  the  mediators 
speedily  conclnded  a  treaty.*     Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and 
was   graciously   received :    she    was    lodged   in    Saint  James's 
Palace  :  a  guard  of  honour  was  again  placed  at  her  door;  and 
tlie  GazottoB  again,  after  a  long  interval,    announced  that  for- 
eign ministers  had  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Ijer.f 

•  I>itt<!r  from  Mrn.  Biiniit  to  tlio  DiicIiifs  of  MarlliorouKh,  170J,  quotc.l  I'J 
Coxe  ;  Slirowtibiiry  Uj  UuhmjII,  .Jaiiuary  24,  IG'Jj  ;  Umnct,  il.  U\>, 
t  lAJiMlon  OsuwlUJ,  Ai)rll  H,  l.'i,  TJ,  1090. 
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The  Cliurchills  were  again  permitted  to  dwell  under  tlio  roj'al 
roof.  But  William  did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the  peace 
which  he  had  made  with  their  mistress.  Marlborouali  remain- 
ed  excluded  from  military  and  political  emiiloyment ;  and  it  was 
not  without  much  difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into  tlie  circle 
at  Kensington,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  royal  hand.*  The 
feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  King  explains  why 
Anne  was  not  appointed  Regent.  '  The  Regency  of  Anne  would 
have  been  the  Regency  of  Marlborough ;  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  a  man  whom  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  entrust  with  an}'- 
office  in  the  State  or  the  army  should  not  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  whole  government  of  the  kinoxlom. 

Had  ]\Iarlborougli  been  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  nature,  he 
might  hive  been  provoked  into  raising  another  quarrel  in  the 
royal  family,  and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army.  But 
all  his  passions,  except  ambition  and  avarice,  were  under  strict 
regulation.  He  was  destitute  alike  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude 
and  of  the  sentiment  of  revenge.  lie  had  conspired  against  the 
new  government  while  it  was  Ira  ling  him  with  favour  .  He  now 
supported  it,  though  it  recjuited  his  support  with  contumel}-. 
He  perfectly  understood  his  own  interest :  he  had  j^erfect  com- 
mand of  his  temper  :  he  endured  decorously  the  hardships  of 
his  present  situation,  and  contented  himself  by  looking  forward 
to  a  reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him  for  a  few  years  of 
patience.  He  did  not  indeed  immediately  cease  to  correspond 
with  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  :  but  the  correspondence  grad- 
ually became  more  and  more  slack,  and  seems,  on  his  j^art, 
to  have  been  made  up  of  vague  professions  and  trifling  excuses. 

TIic  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlborouirh's  views  had 
filled  the  minds  of  fiercer  and  more  2:)ertinacious  politicians  with 
wild  hopes  and  atrocious  projects. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed  the  execu- 
tion  of  Grandval,  no  serious  dcsi<:n  had  been  formed  against  the 
life  of  "William.  Some  hotheaded  malecontents  indeed  laid 
schemes  for  kidnapning  or  murdering  him :  but  those  schemes 
were  not,  while   his   vdie  lived,  countenanced  by   her  father. 

*  Shrewsbury  tc  TJussell,  January  2i,  1G93 ;  Naycissus  Luttroll's  Diaiy. 
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James  did  not  feel,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not  such  a  hypo- 
crite as  to  pretend  to  feel,  any  scruple  about  removing  his  ene- 
mies, by  those  means  which  he  had  justly  thought  base  and  wick- 
ed when  employed  by  his  enemies  against  himself.  If  any  such 
scruple  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  there  was  no  want,  under  his 
roof,  of  casuists  willing  and  competent  to  soothe  his  conscience 
with  sophisms  such  as  had  corrupted  the  fur  nobler  natures 
of  Autliony  Babington  and  Everard  Digby.  To  question  the  law- 
fulness of  assassination,  in  cases  where  assassination  might  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Church,  was  to  question  the  authority  of 
the  most  illustrious  Jesuits,  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  of  Mo- 
lina and  Mariana :  nay,  it  was  to  rebel  against  the  Chair  of  Saint 
Peter.  Oue  Pope  had  walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  .his 
cardinals,  had  proclaimed  a  jubilee,  had  oidcred  the  guns  of 
Saint  Angelo  to  be  fired,  in  houour  of  the  perfidious  butchery  in 
which  Culigni  had  i>erished.  Another  Pope  had  in  a  solemn 
allocution  applied  to  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France 
rapturous  lauiiuage  borrowed  from  the  ode  of  the  prophet 
I labakkuk,  and  had  extolled  tlu3  murderer  above  Eleazar  and 
Judith.^  "William  was  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a  mon- 
ster compared  with  whom  Coligni  and  Henry  the  Third  were 
saints.  Nevertheless  James,  during  some  years,  refused  to 
sanction  any  attempt  on  his  uei)hew"8  person.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigned  for  his  refusal  have  come  down  to  us,  as  he 
wrote  them  with  his  own  hand.  He  did  not  affect  to  think  that 
assassination  was  a  sin  which  ought  to  bo  held  in  horror  by  a 
Christian,  or  a  villany  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  :  he  merely 
Baiil  that  the  difficulties  were  great,  and  that  he  would  not  jiush 
his  friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not  bo  in  his  power 
to  second  the-ra  effectuully-t  In  trutli,  while  ]\Iary  lived,  it 
might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  murder  of  her  hasband  would 
ically  be  a  sorvico  to  the  Jacobite  canse.  By  his  death  the 
government  wonhl  lose  indeed  the  strength  derived  from  his 
eminent  personal  (jualilies,  but  would  at  the  same  time  bo  relieved 

•  Dc  Thon.  nil.  x<.v!. 
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from  the  load  of  his  personal  unpopularity.  His  whole  power 
would  at  once  devolve  on  his  widow  ;  and  the  nation  would 
probably  rally  round  her  with  enthusiasm.  If  her  political 
abilities  were  not  equal  to  his,  she  had  not  his  repulsive  manners, 
his  foreign  pronunciation,  his  partiality  for  every  thing  Dutch 
and  for  every  thing  Calvinistic.  JMany,  wlio  had  thought  her 
culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety,  would  be  of  opinion  that  now  at 
least  she  was  absolved  from  all  duty  to  a  father  stained  with  the 
blood  of  her  husband.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  administra- 
tion would  continue  to  work  witlwut  tliat  interruption  which 
ordinarily  followed  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would  be 
no  dissolution  of  tlie  ParliaTci.t,  no  suspension  of  any  tax  : 
commissions  would  retain  their  force  ;  aiul  nil  that  Jumes  would 
have  gained  by  the  fall  of  his  enemy  would  have  been  a  barren 
revenge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  every  thing.  If  a  dagger 
or  a  bullet  should  now  reach  the  heart  of  "William,  it  was  prob- 
able that  there  would  instantly  bo  general  anarchy.  Tlic 
Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
authority  of  ministers  and  judges  would  expire  with  him  from 
whom  it  was  derived.  It  seemed  not  improbable  that  at  such  a 
moment  a  restoration  mi<jht  be  affected  without  a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Tilary  been  laid  in  the  grave  when 
restless  and  unprincipled  men  began  to  plot  in  earnest  against 
the  life  of  William.  Foremost  among  these  men  in  parts,  in 
courage,  and  in  energy,  was  Robert  Charnock.  lie  had  been 
liberally  educated,  and  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  a  fellow  of 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Alone  in  that  great  society  ho 
liad  betrayed  the  common  cause,  had  consented  to  he  the  tool  of 
the  High  Commission,  had  jiublicly  apostatised  from  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  while  his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had 
held  the  office  of  Vice  President.  The  Pevolution  came,  and 
altered  at  once  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Driven  from  the 
quiet  cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Cher- 
well,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind.  During  several 
years  he  led  the  perilous  and  agitated  life  of  a  conspirator, 
passed  and  rermssed  on  secret  errands  between  England    aud 
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France,  changed  his  lodging.-?  in  London  often,  and  was  known 
at  different  coilechouses  by  different  names.  His  services  had 
been  requited  with  a  captain's  commission  signed  by  the  banished 

King. 

With  Charnock  was  clobuly  connected  George  Porter,  an 
adventurer  who  called  him<tll  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Ivoyalist 
but  who  was  in  truth  destitute  of  all  religious  and  of  all  politi- 
cal principle.  Porter's  friends  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a 
rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he  drank,  that  he  swore,  that  he  told 
exfrava^aut  lies  about  his  amours,  and  that  he  had  been  con« 
victed  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab  given  in  a  brawl  at  the  play- 
house. His  enemies  affirmed  that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous 
and  horrible  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that  he  procured  the 
means  of  indulging  his  infamous  tastes  by  cheating  and  maraud- 
ing :  that  he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  clippers  :  that  he  sometimes 
got  on  horseback  late  in  the  evening  and  stole  out  in  disguise, 
and  that,  when  he  returned  from  these  mysterious  excursions, 
his  appearance  justified  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  doing 
business  on  Ilounslow  Heath  or  Finchlcy  Common.* 

Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum  Goodman,  a  knave 
more  abandoned,  if  possible,  than  Porter,  was  in  the  plot.  Gotd- 
man  had  been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept.,  like  some  much 
greater  men,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  had  been  taken  into 
her  house,  had  been  loaded  by  her  with  gifts,  and  had  requited 
her  by  bribing  an  Italian  quack  to  poison  two  of  her  cliililren. 
As  the  poison  had  not  been  administered,  Goodman  could  be 
prosecuted  only  for  a  misdemeanour.  He  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  a  ruinous  fine.  H<^  had  since  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  first  forgers  of  bank  notes. f 

Sir  William  Parkyns,a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the  law,  who 
had  lieen  conspicuous  among  the  Tories  in  the  days  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  was   one  of   the  most  important  meml)or8  of  iho 

•  F.Tery  thing  1>a<l  that  wa«  known  or  rumoured  about  Porter  ranie  out  In  tbo 
course  of  the  Stalo  'J'rialH  of  IGItfi. 

t  A»  to  (iotKlinan  see  the  ovidcnco  on  the  trial  of  Petflr  Cook  ;  Van  Clcvor* 

kirke,  y,^,^^-,  t«Wi ;  L'tlorinitaiio,  Aj.ril  10-20,  1690  ;  and  h  jjan.iuinaJo  entitled 
U>u  IfuchoM  of  Clovelaud'tt  Momuriul, 
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confederacy.  He  bore  a  much  fairer  character  than  most  of  his 
accomplices  :  but  in  one  respect  he  was  more  culpable  than  any 
of  them.  For  he  had,  in  order  to  retain  a  lucrative  office  which 
he  held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Prince 
as;aiust  whose  life  he  now  conspired. 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  cowardly  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
deceased  Queen.  Fenwick,  if  Lis  own  assertion  is  to  be  trust- 
ed, was  willing  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  but  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  assassination,  and  showed  so  much  of  what  was  in 
his  mind  as  sufficed  to  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his 
less  scrupulous  associates.  He  kept  their  secret,  however,  as 
strictly  as  if  he  had  wished  them  success. 

It  should  seem,  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  restrained 
the  conspirators  from  calling  their  design  by  the  proper  name. 
Even  in  their  private  consultations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk  of 
killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  would  try  to  seize  him  and 
to  carry  him  alive  into  France.  If  there  were  any  resistance 
they  might  be  forced  to  use  their  swords  and  pistols,  and  nobody 
could  be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  miirht  do.  lu 
the  spring  of  1695,  the  scheme  of  assassination,  thus  thinly 
veiled,  was  communicated  to  James,  and  his  sanction  was  earn- 
estly requested.  But  week  foilov/ed  week  ;  and  no  answer 
arrived  from  him.  He  doubtless  remained  silent  in  the  hope 
that  his  adherents  would,  after  a  short  delay,  ventm-e  to  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  that  he  might  thus  have  the  ad- 
vantage without  the  scandal  of  their  crime.  They  seem  indeed 
to  have  so  understood  him.  Ho  had  not,  they  said,  authorised 
the  attempt :  but  he  had  not  prohil^ited  it ;  and,  apprised  as  he 
was  of  their  plan,  the  absence  of  prohibition  was  a  sufficient 
warrant.  They  therefore  determined  to  strike :  but  before 
they  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements  William  set  out 
for  Flanders  ;  and  the  plot  against  his  life  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended till  his  return. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May  that  the  King  left  Kensington 
for  Gravesend,  where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  the  Continent. 
Three  days  before  his  departure  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had 
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after  a  recess  of  about  two  years,  met  again  at  Etlinbuigh. 
Hamilton,  who  had,  in  the  preceiliug  session,  sate  on  the  throne 
and  held  the  sceptre,  was  dead;  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
new  Lord  lli<rh  Commissioner.  Tlio  iierson  selected  was  John 
Hay.  Manjuess  of  Tweeddale,  Chancellor  of  the  Ktahn,  a  man 
grown  old  in  business,  well  informed,  prudent,  humane,  blame- 
less in  private  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  respectable  as  any 
Scottish  peer  who  had  been  long  and  deeply  concerned  in  the 
politics  of  those  troubled  times. 

His  task  was  not  without  diinculty.  It  was  indeed  well 
known  that  the  Estates  were  generally  inclined  to  support  the 
government.  But  it  was  also  well  known  that  there  was  one 
matter  which  would  require  the  most  dexterous  ahd  cautious 
management.  The  cry  of  the  blood  shed  more  tlnin  three  years 
before  in  Glencoe  had  at  length  made  itself  heard.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  IGO.'),  the  reports,  which  had  at  first  been 
contemptuously  derided  as  factious  calumnies,  began  to  be 
thought  deserving  of  serious  attention.  INLfiiy  people,  who 
were  little  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  anything  that  came 
forth  from  the  secret  presses  of  the  Jacobites,  owned  that,  for 
the  honour  of  the  government,  some  enquiry  ought  to  be  in- 
stituted. The  amiable  iMary  had  been  much  shocked  by  what 
she  had  heard.  William  had,  at  her  request,  empowered  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to 
investiirate  the  whole  matter.  But  the  Duke  died  :  his  col- 
leajiues  were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  ;  and  the 
Kintr,  who  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  Scotland,  forgot  to 
urj/e  thera.* 

It  now  appeared  that  tlic  government  would  li;.ve  done 
wisely  as  well  us  rightly  by  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try. Tfie  horrible  story  repeated  by  the  nonjurors  .pertina- 
ciously, confidently,  and  with  so  many  circumstances  as  almost 
enforrod  belief,  had  at  length  roused  all  Scotland.  The  sensi- 
bility of  a  peo|)le  eminently  patriotic  wa^  galled  by  the  taunts 
of  southern  pamphleteers,  who  asked  whetlier  there  was  on  tlie 
north  of   the  Tweed  no  law,  no  justice,  no  humanity,  no   spirit 

*  Hw  llio  proamblo  Uj  tbu  Conuali<tiloii  of  109S, 
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to  demand  redress  even  for  the  foulest  wrongs.  Each  of  tlid 
two  extreme  parties,  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  general  politics,  was  impelled  by  a  peculiar  feeling  to 
call  for  enquiry.  The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  which  would  bring  discredit  on 
the  usurper,  and  which  might  be  set  off  against  the  many 
offences  imputed  by  the  Whigs  to  Dundee  and  Mackenzie.  The 
zealous  Presbyterians  were  not  less  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  ruin  the  Master  of  Stair.  They  had  never  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
House  of  Stuart  in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  They  knew 
that,  though  he  had  cordially  concurred  in  the  political  revolu- 
tion which  had  freed  them  from  the  hated  dynasty,  he  had  seen 
with  displeasure  that  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  was,  in 
their  view,  even  more  important.  They  knew  that  church  gov- 
ernment was  with  him  merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  look- 
ing at  it  as  an  affair  of  State,  he  preferred  the  episcopal  to  the 
synodical  model.  They  could  not  without  uneasiness  see  so 
adroit  and  eloquent  an  enemy  of  pure  religion  constantly 
attending  the  royal  steps  and  constantly  breathing  counsel 
into  the  royal  ear.  They  were  therefore  impatient  for  an 
investigation,  which,  if  one  half  of  what  was  rumoured  were 
true,  must  produce  revelations  fatal  to  the  power  and  fame 
of  the  minister  whom  they  distrusted.  Nor  could  that  min^ 
ister  rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  all  who  held  office  under 
the  Crown.  His  genius  and  influence  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  less  successful  courtiers,  and  especially  of  his  fellow 
secretary,  Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  tlie  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
Glencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of  Scotchmen  of  all  factions  and  of 
all  sects.  William,  who  was  just  about  to  start  for  the  Conti- 
nent, learned  that,  on  this  subject,  the  Estates  must  have  tlieir 
way,  and  that  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  resist.  A  Commission  authorising  Tweeddale  and  several 
other  privy  councillors  to  examine  fully  mto  the  matter  about 
which  the  public  mind  was  so  strongly  excited  was  signed  by 
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the  King  at  Kensington,  was  sent  down  to  Kdinbingh,  and  was 
there  sealed  with  tlie  Great  Seal  of  the  reahn.  This  was  ac- 
compHshed  jnst  in  time.*  The  Parhament  had  seareel}'  entercil 
on  business  wlicn  a  member  rose  to  move  lor  an  enquiry  into 
the  c-ircumstances  of  the  shinghter  of  Glencoe.  Tweeddalc  was 
able  to  iutbrm  the  Estates  that  His  ^Majesty's  goodness  had 
prevented  their  desires,  tliat  aeomnhssion  of  Precognition  had, 
a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all  the  forms,  and  that  tlie  lords 
and  gentlemen  named  in  that  instrument  would  hold  their  first 
meeting  before  night. f  The  Parliament  unanimously  votetl 
thanks  to  the  King  fortius  instance  of  his  paternal  care  :  but 
some  of  those  who  joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a 
very  natural  apprehension  that  the  second  investigation  might 
end  as  unsatisfactorily  as  the  first  investigation  had  ended.  The 
honour  of  the  country,  they  said,  was  at  stake  ;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners were  bound  to  i)roceed  with  such  diligence  that  the  result 
of  the  inquest  might  be  known. before  the  end  j|kthe  session. 
Tweeddale  gave  assurances  which,  for  a  time,  silenced  the 
murmurers.J  But,  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  many 
members  became  mutinous  and  suspicious.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  June  it  was  moved  that  the  Commissioners  should  be  ordered 
to  report.  The  motion  was  not  carried  :  but  it  was  renewed  day 
alter  day.  In  three  successive  sittings  Tweeddale  was  able  to 
restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  assembly.  But,  when  he  at  length 
announced  that  the  rei>ort  had  been  completed,  and  added  that 
it  would  not  be  laid  before  the  Estates  till  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  King,  there  was  a  violent  outcry.  The  public  curiosity 
was  intense  :  for  the  examination  had  been  conducted  witii 
closed  doors ;  and  both  Commissioners  and  clerks  had  been 
sworn  to  secrecy.  The  King  was  in  the  Netherlands.  Weeks 
must  elapse  before  his  pleasure  could  be  taken  ;  and  the  ses- 
sion could  not  last  much  longer.  In  a  fourth  del)ate  there 
were  signs  which  convinced  the  Lord  High  Commissiouf^r 
that  it  was  expedient  to  yiehl ;  and  the  report  was  produced. 3 

V 

•The  Comml^Hloii  will  bo  found  In  llii-  Mlnutin  of  Dr-  Pnrllnnieut. 

t  Art.  I'url.  Stnt.,  M;iy  ■>] ,  uw, ;  LonJoii  Uuzillc,  May  30. 

t  Act.  Pari.  Kcot.,  Muy  •i'J,  1695. 

{  Act.  I'url.  Scot.,  Juuo  U,  18,  '20,  1605;  Loudou  Uarctle,  June  27. 
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It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed  it,  ail 
excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passionless,  and  austerely 
just.  No  source  from  which  valuable  information  was  likely 
to  be  derived  had  been  neglected.  Glengarry  and  Keppoch, 
though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  government,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  conduct  the  case  on  behalf  of  their  unhappy  kinsmen. 
kSeveral  of  the  Macdonalds  who  had  escaped  from  the  havoc  of 
that  night  had  been  examined,  and  among  them  the  reigning 
Mac  Ian,  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Chief.  The  corres- 
pondence of  the  Master  of  Stair  with  the  military  men  who 
commanded  in  the  Highlands  had  been  subjected  to  a  strict  but 
not  unfair  scrutiny.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  Commissioners 
came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  and  candid  enquirer  wili^ 
concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  was  a  barbarous 
murder,  and  that  of  this  murder  the  letters  of  the  Master  of 
Stair  were  the  sole  warrant  and  cause. 

That  IsWRdalbane  was  an 'accomplice  in  the  crime  was  not 
proved  :  but  he  did  not  come  off  quite  clear.  In  the  course  of 
the  investigation  it  wa-s  incidentally  discovered  tliat  he  had,  while 
distributing  the  money  of  William  among  the  Highland  Chiefs, 
2)rofessed  to  thciii  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  interest  of  James, 
and  advised  them  to  talie  what  tliey  could  get  from  the  usurper, 
but  t'o  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  bringing  back  the  rightful  King.  Breadalbane's  defence  was 
that  he  was  a  greater  villain  than  his  accusers  imagined,  and 
that  he  had  protended  to  be  a  Jacobite  only  in  order  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Jacobite  plans.  In  truth  the  depths  of  this 
man's  knavery  were  unfathomable.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  borrow  the  Italian  classification, 
single  treasons,  and  which  double  treasons.  On  this  occasion 
the  Parliament  supposed  him  to  have  been  guilty  only  of  a 
single  treason,  and  sent  him  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The 
government,  on  full  consideration,  gave  credit  to  his  assertion 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  double  treason,  and  lot  him  out 


asjain.* 


The  Eejjort  of  the  Commission  was  taken  into  immediate  C0i> 
*  Baiuet,  ii.  157  ;  Act.  Tarl.,  June  10, 1605. 
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ei'.lfration  by  tlie  Estutes.  Tht-y  resolved,  without  one  dissen- 
tient voice,  tliat  the  order  signed  by  William  did  not  autiioriso 
the  Slaughter  of  Gleucoe.  They  next  resolved,  but,  it  should 
seem,  not  unanimously,  that  the  slaughter  was  a  murder.*  They 
pfocecded  to  pass  several  votes,  the  sense  of  which  was  finally 
summed  up  in  an  address  to  the  King.  How  that  part  of  tho 
address  which  related  to  the  Master  of  Stair  shouM  be  framed 
was  a  question  about  which  there  was  much  debate.  Several  of 
his  letters  were  called  for  and  read  ;  and  several  amendments 
were  put  to  the  vote.  The  Jacobites  and  the  extreme  Presby- 
terians were,  with  but  too  good  cause,  on  the  side  of  severity. 
The  majority,  however,  under  the  skilful  management  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  accpiiesced  in  words  which  made  it 
ini|V)ssible  for-the  guilty  minister  to  retain  his  oince,  but  which 
did  not  impute  to  him  such  criminality  as  would  have  affected 
his  life  or  his  estate.  They  censured  him,  but  censured  him  iu 
terms  far  too  soft.  They  blamed  his  immoderate  zeal  against 
the  unfortunate  clan,  and  his  warm  directions  about  jjcrforming 
the  cxeculiou  by  surprise.  Ilis  excess  in  his  letters  they  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  the  oricrlnal  cause  of  the  massacre ;  but, 
instead  of  demanding  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a 
murderer,  they  declared  that,  in  consideration  of  his  absence 
and  of  his  groat  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal  wisdom  to  deal 
with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  vindicate  the  honour  of  tl:e 
government. 

The  indulgence  which  w-as  shown  to  the  principal  offender 
was  not  extended  to  his  subordinates.  Hamilton,  who  had  lied, 
and  had  been  vainly  cited  by  proclamation  at  the  City  Cross  to 
appear  before  the  Estates,  was  i)ri)nounccd  not  to  be  clear  of  the 
blood  of  the  Gloncoe  men.  Glenlyon,  Captain  Drummond, 
Lioutenant  Lindsay,  an<l  Serjeant  l)ari)our,  were  still  more  dis- 
tinctly designated  as  murderers  ;  and  tlie  King  was  rerpiested  to 
command  the  Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  them. 

'I'he  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly,  on  this  occ;i- 
hion,  severe  in  the  wrong  j)lace  and  lenient  in  llie  wrong  plaoi'. 
The  cruelty  and  l)aseness  of  Glenlyon  and  his  comrades  .x  •!!(•, 
•  Ast.  Pari.,  JiiiK'  ifi   ir.or, :  Lomlon  0:i:^ctto,  July  4. 
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even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  emotions  which 
make  it  difficult  to  reason  calmly.  Yet  whoever  can  bring  him- 
self to  look  at  the  conduct  of  these  men  with  judicial  impartial- 
ity will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  they  could  not,  without 
great  detriment  to  the  commonwealth,  have  been  treated  as  as- 
sassins. They  had  slain  nobody  whom  they  had  not  been  posi- 
tively directed  by  their  commanding  officer  to  slay.  That  sub- 
ordination without  which  an  army  is  the  worst  of  all  rabbles 
would  be  at  an  end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  answerable 
/or  the  justice  of  every  order  in  obedience  to  which  he  pulls  his 
trigger.  The  case  of  Glencoe  was  doubtless  an  extreme  case  ; 
but  it  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  cases 
which,  in  war,  are  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Very  terrible  mili- 
lary  executions  are  sometimes  indispensable.  Humanity  itself 
jnay  require  them.  Who  then  is  to  decide  whether  there  be  an 
sdmergency  such  as  makes  severity  the  truest  mercy  ?  Who  is  to 
i^'etermine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  necessary  to  lay  a  thriving 
t&wn  in  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large  body  of  mutineers,  to  slioot  a 
whole  gang  of  banditti  ?  Is  the  responsibility  with  the  commaud- 
ing  officer,  or  with  the  rank  and  file  whom  he  orders  to  make 
read}'',  present,  and  fire  ?  And  if  the  general  rule  be  that  llie 
responsibility  is  with  the  commanding  officer,  and  not  with  those 
who  obey  him,  is  it  possible  to  find  any  reason  for  pronouncing 
the  case  of  Giencoe  an  exception  to  that  rule  ?  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  proposed  that  any 
of  the  private  men  of  Argyle's  rerrjmeut  should  be  prosecuted 
for  murder.  Absolute  impunity  was  granted  to  every  body  be- 
low the  rank  of  Serjeant.  Yet  on  what  principle  ?  Surely,  if 
military  obedience  wa§  not  a  valid  plea,  every  man  who  shot  a 
Macdonald  on  that  horrible  night  was  a  murderer.  And,  if  mili- 
tary obedience  was  a  valid  plea  for  the  musketeer  who  acted  by 
order  of  Serjeant  Barbour,  wliy  not  for  Barbour  who  acted  by 
order  of  Glenlyon?  And  why  not  for  Glenlyon  who  acted  by 
order  of  Hamilton  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  moi'e 
deference  is  due  from  a  private  to  a  non-commissioned  officer 
than  from  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  his  captain,  or  from  a 
captain  to  his  colonel- 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon  were  of  so 
pecnliar  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  beeii  a  virtuous  man,  ho  would 
liavo  thrown  up  his  commission,  would  have  braved  the  displeas- 
ure of  colonel,  general,  and  Secretary  of  State,  would  have  in- 
curred the  heaviest  penalty  which  a  Court  r\Iartial  could  inflict, 
ratlicr  than  have  performed  the  part  assi<jMi('d  to  him  ;  and  this 
is  perfectly  true  :  but  the  question  is  not  whether  he  acted  r.l;o 
«  virtuous  man.  but  whether  he  did  that  for  which  the  irovern- 
mont  could,  without  infringing  a  rule  essential  to  the  discipline 
of  camps  and  to  the  security  of  nations,  hang  him  as  a  murderer. 
In  this  case,  disobedience  was  assuredly  a  moral  (Uity:  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  obedience  was  a  leijal  crime. 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon  and  his  fel- 
lows was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  law.  Tiie  oidy  pun- 
idmiont  which  could  properly  be  inflicted  ou  them  was  that  which 
made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  was  greater  than  he  could  bear  ^  to  bo 
vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  cairy  wherever  they 
went  a  mark  from  which  even  bad  men  sliould  turn  away  sick 
with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  lie  had  been  solemn- 
ly pronounced,  both  by  the  Commission  of  Precognition  and  by 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm  in  full  Parliament,  to  be  the  original 
author  of  the  massacre.  That  it  was  not  advisable  to  make  ex- 
amples of  Ills  tools  was  the  strongest  reason  for  making  an  ex- 
ample of  him.  Ever}-^  argument  which  can  be  urgod  against 
puni.-?hing  the  soldier  who  executes  the  unjust  and  inliumaa 
orders  of  hia  superior  is  ap.  argument  for  punishing  with  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  the  law  the  sui)erior  with  whom  the  unjust  and 
inhuman  orders  originate.  Where  there  can  bu  no  responsibility 
below,  there  should  ha  double  responsibility  above.  What  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  ought  with  one  voice  to  have  demanded 
was,  not  that  a  poor  illiterate  serjeant  who  was  hardly  more  ac- 
countable than  his  own  halliert  lor  tlic  bloody  work  which  ho 
had  done,  bhould  be  hanged  in  (ho  Grassniarkct,  but  that  the 
real  murderer,  the  most  politic,  (he  mo>>t  eIo(pient,  the  most  pow- 
erful, of  Scotti;>h  Ktatcsmcn,  should  be  brought  to  a  pjiblie  trial, 
and  should,  if  found  guiliy,  d;;;  the  dcatli  of  a  felon.  Nothing 
Vol.  ^^— J 
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less  than  such  a  sacrifice  could  expiate  sucli  a  crime.  Uuhoppi- 
\y  the  Estates,  by  extenuaticg  the  guilt  of  the  chief  offender, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  demanding  that  his  humble  agent  should 
be  treated  with  a  severity  beyond  the  law,  made  the  stain  which 
the  massacre  had  left  on  the  honour  of  the  nation  broader  and 
eleeper  than  before. 

Nov  is  it  possible  to  acqxiit  the  King  of  a  great  breach  of  duty. 
It  is,  indeed,  hi^•hly  probable  that,  till  he  received  the  report  of 
his  Commissioners,  he  had  been  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter.  We  can  hardly  suppo.=!e 
that  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  Jacobite  pamphlets  : 
and,  if  he  did  read  them,  he  v.'ould  have  found  in  them  such  a 
quantity  of  absurd  and  rancorous  invective  against  himself  that 
he  would  have  been  very  little  inclined  to  credit  any  imputation 
wtiich  thev  miaht  throw  on  his  servants.  He  would  have  seen 
himself  accused,  in  one  tract,  of  being  a  concealed  Papist,  in  an- 
other of  having  poisoned  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  thiid  of 
havincj  contrived  to  have  Talmash  taken  off  at  Brest.  He  would 
have  seen  it  asserted  that,  in  Ireland,  he  once  ordered  fifty  of 
liis  wounded  English  soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  He  would 
liave  seen  that  the  unalterable  affection  which  he  felt  from  his 
boyhood  to  his  death  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and  most 
trusty  friends  that  ever  prince  had  the  happiness  to  possess  was 
made  a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abominations  as  foul  as  those 
Vi'hich  are  buried  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  might 
na.turally  be  slow  to  believe  frightful  imputations  thrown  by 
writers  whom  he  knew  to  be  habitual. liars  on  a  statesman  whose 
abilities  he  valued  highly,  and  to  whose  exertions  he  had,  on 
some  great  occasions,  owed  much.  But  he  could  not,  after  he 
had  read  the  documents  transmitted  to  him  from  Edinlmrgh  by 
Tweeddale,  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Stair.  To  visit  that  guilt  with  exemplary  punishment 
wp.s  the  sacred  duty  of  a  Sovereign  who  had  sworn,  with  his 
]j;ind  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  that  he  would,  in  his  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  repress,  in  all  estates  and  degrees,  all  oppression,  and 
would  do  justice,  without  acceptance  of  persons,  as  he  hoped  for 
rjuercy  from  the  Father  of  all  mercies.     William  contented  him' 
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self  witli  dismissing  the  Master  from  office.  For  this  great  fault, 
a  fault  amounting  to  a  crime,  Tiurnet  tii(.-<l  to  frame,  not  a  de- 
fence, but  an  excuse,  lie  would  have  us  believe  that  the  King, 
alarmed  by  finding  how  many  persons  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe,  thought  it  better  to  grant  a  general  am- 
nesty than  to  punish  one  massacre  by  another.  But  this  icp 
resentation  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Numerous  instru- 
ments had  doubtless  been  employed  in  the  work  of  death  :  but 
they  had  all  received  their  iminilse,  directly  or  indirectly,  fioui 
a  sinjile  mind,  lli^h  above  the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one 
offender,  preeminent  in  jiarts,  knowledge,  rank,  and  power.  In 
return  for  many  victims  immolated  by  treachery,  only  one  victim 
was  demanded  by  justice  ;  and  it  nwist  ever  be  considered  as  a 
blemish  on  the  fame  of  William  that  the  domand  was  refnstMl. 

On  the  seveutoi'nth  of  July  the  session  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted  such  a  supjdy 
as  the  poor  country  which  they  represented  could  afford.  Tlicy 
had  indeed  been  put  into  high  good  humour  by  the  notion  that  they 
had  found  out  a  way  of  speedilv  making  that  poor  country  rich. 
Their  attention  had  been  divided  between  the  enquiry  into  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some  specious  commercial  projects  of 
which  the  nature  will  be  explained  and  the  fate  related  in  a 
future  chapter. 

iSIeanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  towards  the 
I^w  Countiies,  The  great  warrior,  who  had  been  victorious  at 
Fleurus,  at  Steinkirk.  and  at  Landen,  had  not  left  his  ecpial 
behind  him.  But  France  still  j)os.sessed  Marshals  well  ijualilied 
for  high  command.  Already  Catinat  and  BoufHers  had  givcu 
proofs  of  skill,  of  resolution,  and  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
state.  Either  of  those  distinguished  officers  would  have  been  a 
Fticcessor  worthy  of  Luxemburg  and  an  antagonist  worthy  of 
"William  :  but  llniir  master,  unfortmiately  foi- himself,  j)referrid 
to  Iwlh  the  I)iik<!  of  Villeroy.  The  new  general  had  be(  ii 
Lewis's  playmate  when  they  were  bnih  children,  had  then  be- 
come a  favourite,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  so.  In  those  super- 
ficial gra<cs  for  which  the  French  aristocracy  was  then  renowned 
throughout  Kurope,  Villeroy  was  preeminent  among  the  French 
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aristocracy.     His  stature  was  tall,  his  countenance  handsome, 
his  manners  nobly  and  somewhat  haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his 
furniture,  his  equipages,  his  table,  magnificent.     No  man  told  a 
story  with  more  vivacity  :  no  man  sate  his  horse  better  in  a  hunt- 
ing party  :    no  man  made  love    with  more   success :    no  man 
staked  and  lost  heaps  of  gold  with  more   agreeable  unconcern : 
no  man  was   more   intimately  acquainted  with  the  adventures, 
the  attachments,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  daily 
filled  the  halls  of  Versailles.     There  were  two  characters  espe- 
cially which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied  during  many  yeai's, 
and  of  which  he  knew  all  the  plaits  and  windings,  the  character 
of  the  King,  and  the  character  of  her  who  was  Queen  in  every 
thing  but  name.     But  there  ended  Yilleroy's  acquirements.    He 
was  profoundly  ignorant  both  of  books  and  of  business.    At  the 
Council  Board  he   never  opened  his  mouth  without  exposing 
himselfr    For  war  he  had  not  a  single  qualification  except  that 
personal  courage  which  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole  class 
of  which  he  was  a  member.     At  every  great  crisis  of  his  politi- 
cal and  of  his  military  life  he  was  alternately  drunk  with  arro- 
gance and  sunk  in  dejection.    Just  before  he  took  a  momentous 
step  his  self-confidence  was  boundless :    he  would  listen  to  no 
suo-o-estion  :  he  would  not  admit  into  his  mind  the  thought  that 
failure  was  possible.     On  the  first  check  he  gave  up  eveiy  thing 
for  lost,  became  incapable  of  directing,  and  ran  up  and  down  in 
helpless  despair.     Lewis  however  loved  him  ;  and  he,  to  do  him 
justice,  loved  Lewis'.     The  kindness  of  the  master  was  proof 
asiainst  all  the  disasters  which  were  brought  on  his  kingdom  by 


*» 


the  rashness  and  weakness  of  the  servant ;  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  servant  was  honourably,  though  not  judiciously,  manifested 
on  more  than  one  occasion  after  the  death  of  the  master,* 

Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands  was  confided.  The  Duke  of  Maine  was  sent 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  this  preceptor.  Maine,  the  natural 
son  of  Lewis  by  the  Marchioness  of  Montespan,  had  been  brought 
up  from  childhood  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was  loved  by 

*  Tliero  is  an  excellent,  though  perhaps  overcharged,  portrait  of  Yillcroy  ia 
/aint  Simon's  Memoirs. 
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Lewis  with  the  love  of  :v  father,  by  iVIucLiine  de  IMaintenon  ^vith 
the  not  less  teiuler  love  of  a  foster  mother.  Grave  men  were 
scandalised  by  the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  King,  while 
making  a  high  profession  of  piety,  exhibited  his  partiality  for 
this  offspring  of  a  double  adultery.  Kindness,  they  said,  was 
doubtless  due  from  a  parent  to  a  child  :  but  decency  was  also 
due  from  a  Sovereign  to  his  people.  In  si)ite  of  these  nmrniurs 
the  youth  had  been  publicly  acknowledged,  loaded  with  wealth 
and  dignities,  created  a  Duke  and  Peer,  placed,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary act  of  royal  power,  above  Dukes  and  Peers  of  older  crea- 
>ion,  married  to  a  Princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  appointed 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Realm.  AVith  abilities 
and  Courage  he  might  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  world. 
But  his  intellect  was  small :  his  nerves  were  wt-ak ;  and  tho 
women  and  priests  who  had  educated  him  had  elTectually  assist' 
ed  nature.  He  was  orthodox  in  belief,  correct  in  morals,  insin- 
uating in  address,  a  hypocrite,  a  mischiefmaker,  and  a  coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanders  would,  during 
this  year,  be  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  Here,  therefore,  a  great 
army  was  collected.  Strong  lines  were  formed  from  the  Lys  to 
the  Scheld,  and  Villeroy  fixed  his  headquarters  near  TournAy. 
Boufllers,  with  about  twelve  thousand  men,  guarded  the  banks 
of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Dutch  troops,  who  were 
under  William's  immediate  command,  mustered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  phent.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  a  grciit 
force,  lay  near  Brussels.  A  smaller  army,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Brandeiiburghers,  was  encamped  not  far  from  Iluy. 

Early  in  June  military  operations  commenced.  The  first 
movements  of  William  were  mere  feints^intendeil  to  prevent  tho 
French  generals  from  Rusj)c3cting  his  real  purpose,  lie  had  sot 
his  Iieart  on  retaking  Naniur.  The  loss  of  Namiir  ha<l  been  the 
most  mortifying  of  all  the  disasters  of  a  disastrous  war.  Tho 
importance  of  Nanuir  in  a  military  point  of  vii-w  liad  always 
been  great,  and  had  become  greater  tlian  ev_r  during  the  thrco 
years  which  had  elapsfd  since  tin;  last  si<'ge.  Nt;w  works,  flio 
maflterpieccH  of  Vauban,  had   ])een    added    to   tho   old   defence:* 
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which  had  heen  constructed  with  the  utmost  skill  of  Cohort 
So  ably  had  the  two  illustrious  engineers  vied  with  each  other 
and  cooperated  with  nature  that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  the 
strongest  in  Europe.  Over  one  of  the  gates  had  been  placed  a 
vaunting  inscription  which  defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the  prize 
from  the  grasp  of  France.  , 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not  a  hint  of  his  in- 
tention got  abroad.  Some  thought  that  Dunkirk,  some  that  Ypres 
was  his  object.  The  marches  and  skirmishes  by  which  he  dis- 
guised his  design  were  compared  by  Saint  Simon  to  the  moves 
of  a  skilful  chess  player.  Feuquieres,  much  more  deeply  versed 
in  military  science  than  Saint  Simon,  informs  us  that  some  of 
these  moves  were  hazardous,  and  that  such  a  game  could  not 
have  been  safely  played  against  Luxemburg ;  and  this  is  prob- 
ably true  :  But  Luxemburg  was  gone  ;  and  what  Luxemburg 
had  been  to  Yfilliam,  William  now  was  to  Yilleroy. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites  at  home,  be- 
ing unable,  ;n  .lis  absence,  to  prosecute  their  design  against  his 
person,  contented  themselves  with  plotting  against  his  govern- 
ment.    They  were  somewhat  less  closely  watched  than  during 
the  preceding  year :  for  the  event  of  the  trials  at  Manchester 
had  discouraged  Aaron  Smith  and  his  ageu-ts.  Trenchard,  whose 
vigilance  and  severity  had  made  him  an  object  of  terror  and 
hatred,  was  no  more,  and  had  been  succeeded,  in  what  may  be 
called  the   subordinate   Secretaryship  of   State,  by  Sir  William 
Trumball,  a  learned  civilian  and  an  experienced  diplomatist,  of 
moderate  opinions,  and  of  temper  cautious  to  timidity.*     The 
malecontents  were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of  the  administra- 
tion.    William  had  scarcely  sailed  for  the  Continent  when  they 
held  a  great  meeting  at  one  of,  their  favourite  haunts,  the  Old 
King's  "^Head  in  Leadenhall  Street.     Charnock,  Porter,  Good- 
man, Parkyns,  and  Fenwick  v/ere  present.     The  Earl  of  Ailes- 
bury  was  there,  a  man  whose  attachment  to  the  exiled  houso 
was  notorious,  but  who  always  denied  that  he  had  ever  thought 
of  effecting  a  restoration  by  immoral  means.     His  denial  would 

*  Some  curious  traits  of  Trumball's  character  will  he  found  in  Pepys's  Tangier 
Diary, 
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be  entitled  to  more  credit  if  he  hatl  not,  by  taking  oaths  to  the 
government  against  which  he  was  constantly  intriguing,  forfeited 
the  riiiht  to  be  considered  as  a  ms,n  of  conscience  and  honour. 
In  the  assembly  was  Sir  John  Friend,  a  nonjuror,  who  hud  in- 
deed a  very  slender  wit,  but  who  had  made  a  very  hirge  fortune 
by  brewing,  and  who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition.  After  dinner, 
— for  the  I'lans  of  the  Jacobite  party  were  generally  laid  over 
wine,  and  generally  bore  some  trace  of  the  conviviality  in  which 
thoy  had  originated, — it  was  resolved  that  the  time  was  come 
for  an  insurrection  and  a  French  invasion,  and  tliat  a  special 
messenger  shoidd  carry  the  sense  of  the  mneting  to  Sisint  Ger- 
inains.  C'liarnock  was  sclectcrl.  lie  und-ertook  the  commission, 
crossed  the  Channel,  saw  James,  and  had  interviews  with  the 
ministers  of  Lewis,  but  could  arrange  nothing.  The  English 
malecontents  would  not  stir  till  teu  thousand  French  troops 
were  in  the  island  ;  and  teu  thousand  French  troops  could  not, 
without  great  risk,  be  withdrawn  from  the  army  which  was  con- 
tending against  "William  iu  the  Low  Countries.  "When  Char- 
nock  returned  to  report  that  his  embassy  had  been  unsuccessful, 
he  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  gaol.  They  had  during 
his  absence  amused  themselves,  after  their  fashion,  by  trying  to 
raiso  a  riot  in  London  on  the  tenth  of  June,  the  birthday  of  the 
unfortunate  Prince  of  "Wales.  They  met  at  a  tavern  in  Drury 
Lane,  and,  when  hot  with  wine,  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand, 
beaded  by  Porter  and  Goodmr:inc  beat  kettledrums,  unfurled  ban- 
ners, and  began  to  light  bonfires.  But  the  watch,  supported  by 
the  populace,  was  too  strong  for  the  revellers.  Tluy  were  put  to 
rout :  the  tavern  where  they  had  feasted  was  sacked  by  the 
mob :  the  ringleaders  were  apjirehendod,  tried,  fined,  and  im- 
prisoned, but  regained  their  lilicrty  in  time  to  bear  a  part  iu 
a  far  more  criminal  design.* 

All  was  now  rea  'y  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  "Wil- 
liam had  formod.  That  plan  had  been  rommunicated  to  the 
oth.T  chiefs  of  the  allied  forces,  and  had  been  \/ann1y  approved. 
Vaudemont  was  h;ft  iu  J  lander.'}  with    a   considerable   force   to 

•  p'-'>„.  •  .Tun"  n,  .Tjlv  0  11,  im-;  Ti>MHc;rnco  Pomi^stlo  and  Forclipi,  JuD* 
14  ;  Tocquut  Boat  (rotu  IlolUnU  and  Klau'iors,  July  0, 
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watcii  Villeroy.  The  King,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  marched 
straight  on  Namur.  At  the  same  moment  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria advanced  towards  the  same  point  on  one  side,  and  the  Bran- 
denburghers  on  another.  So  well  had  these  movements  been 
concerted,  and  so  rapidly  were  they  performed,  that  the  skilful 
and  energetic  Boufflers  had  but  just  time  to  throw  himself  into 
the  fortress.  lie  was  accompanied  by  seven  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, by  a  strong  body  of  gunners,  sappers  and  miners,  and  by 
an  officer  named  Megrigny,  who  was  esteemed  the  best  engineer 
in  the  French  service  with  the  exception  of  Vauban.  A  few 
hours  after  Boufflers  had  entered  the  place  the  besieging  forces 
closed  round  it  on  every  side ;  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation 
.\\  ere  rapidly  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court.  There  it 
was  not  doubted  that  William  would  soon  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise  with  grievous  loss  and  ignominy.  Tlie  town 
v>as  strong;  the  castle  was  believed  to  be  impregnable;  the 
magazines  were  filled  with  provisions  and  ammunition  sufficient 
to  last  till  the  time  at  which  the  armies  of  that  age  were  ex- 
pected to  retire  into  winter  quarters;  the  garrison  consisted, of 
sixteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world;  tlioy  were 
commanded  by  an  excellent  general ;  he  was  assisted  by  an  ex- 
cellent engineer;  nor  was  it  doubted  that  Villeroy  would  march 
with  his  great  army  to  the  assistance  of  Boufllers,  and  that  the 
besiegers  would  then  be  in  much  more  danger  than  the  besieged. 

These  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatches  of  Villeroy. 
He  proposed,  he  said,  first  to  annihilate  the  army  of  Vaudemont, 
and  then  to  drive  William  from  Namur.  Vaudemont  might  try 
to  avoid  an  action  ;  but  he  could  not  escape.  The  Marshal  went 
so  far  as  to  promise  his  master  news  of  a  complete  victory  with- 
in twenty-four  hours.  Lewis  passed  a  whole  day  in  impatient 
expectation.  At  last,  instead  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  laden 
with  English  and  Dutch  standards,  arrived  a  courier  bringing 
news  that  Vaudemont  had  effected  a  retreat  with  scarcely  any 
loss,  and  was  safe  under  the  walls  of  Ghent.  William  extolled 
the  generalship  of  his  lieutenant  in  the  warmest  terms.  "  My 
cousin."  he  wrote,  "  you  have  shown  yourself  a  greater  mastei 
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of  yonr  nrt  tlir.n  if  you  liad  won  a  pit.cliotl  battle."  *  In  th  ■ 
Freucli  camp,  however,  and  at  tlie  French  Court,  it  was  uuiv«!  . 
sally  held  that  Vaudeniont  had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skiii 
than  by  the  nusconductof  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  Sou'.o 
tlirew  the  whole  blame  on  Villeroy  and  Villcroy  made  no  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  himself.  But  i-.  was  geUv^-ally  believed  that. 
he  might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  have  vindicated  liimself,  had 
he  not  preferred  royal  favour  to  milit::ry  renown.  His  plan,  it 
was  said,  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  execution  beeu  en- 
trusted to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  At  tho  first  glimpse  of  danger 
the  dastard's  heart  had  died  wiUnn  hii:i.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  conceal  his  poltroonery.  Ho  had  stood  trembling,  stuttering, 
calling  for  his  confessor,  while  the  old  officers  round  him,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  urged  him  to  advance.  During  a  short  time 
the  disgrace  of  the  son  was  concealed  from  the  father.  But  the 
silence  of  Villeroy  showed  that  there  was  a  secret :  the  pleas- 
antries of  the  Dutch  Gazettes  soon  elucidr.ted  the  mystery  ;  and 
Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet  enough  to  make  him 
miserable.  Never  during  his  long  reign  had  he  been  so  moved. 
During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  his  servants,  his 
courtiers,  even  his  priests,  in  terror.  He  so  far  forgot  the  grace 
and  dignity  for  which  he  was  renowned  tliroughout  the  world 
that,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  came  to  sec  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a  cane  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  lacquey,  and  pursued  the  poor  man  with  the 
handlc.f 

The  siege  of  Namur  meanwhile  was  vigorously  pressed  by 
the  allies.  Tho  scientific  jjart  of  their  operations  was  under  tho 
direction  of  Cohorn,  who  was  spurred  by  emulation  to  e.\ert  hiii 
utmost  skill.  He  had  suffered,  three  years  before,  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  the  town,  :us  he  had  fortificil  it,  taken  by  his 
great  master  Vauban.  To  retake  it.  now  that  the  fortifications 
had  received  Vauban's  last  improvements,  would  be  a  noble  re- 
venge. 

•  Vaudomont'a  Dcat>atch  and  Wllliam'n  answnr  aro  hi  the  Monthly  Mercury 
fur  -July,  Ii;uj. 

1  Sco  Saint  Simou's  MviuuLth,  auii  hin  nutu  uyoii  L)tu^<»«u. 
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On  the  second  of  Jujy  the  trenches  were  opened.  On  the 
eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French  dragoons  was  gallantly  beaten 
back ;  and,  late  on  the  same  evening,  a  strong  body  of  infantry, 
the  English  footguards  leading  the  way,  stormed,  after  a  bloody 
conflict,  the  outworks  on  the  Brussels  side.  The  King  in  per- 
son directed  the  attack ;  and  his  subjects  were  delighted  to 
learn  that,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  exclaimed,  "  Look,  look 
at  my  brave  English  !  "  Conspicuous  in  bravery  even  among 
those  brave  English  was  Cutts.  In  that  bulldog  courage  whicli 
flinches  from  no  danger,  however  terrible,  he  was  unrivalled. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers,  German, 
Dutch  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn  hope :  but  Cutts  was  the 
only  man  who  appeared  to  consider  such  an  expedition  as  a  party 
of  pleasure.  He  was  so  much  at  his  ease  in  the  hottest  fire  of 
the  French  batteries  that  his  soldiers  gave  him  the  honourable 
nickname  of  the  Salamander.* 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the  town  was 
attacked.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  the  change.  At  length, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  French  ofRcers,  who  fought 
valiantly  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis,  the  assailants  remained 
in  possession  of  the  disputed  works.  While  the  conflict  was 
raging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a  shower  of 
bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger,  among  the  officers  of  his 
staff,  Michael  Godfrey,  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  This  gentleman  had  come  to  the  King's  head-quar- 
ters  in  order  to 'make  some  arrangements  for  the  speedy  and 
safe  remittance  of  money  from  England  to  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  curious  to  see  real  war.  Such  curiosity 
William  could  not  endure.  "Mr.  Godfrey,"  he  said,  "you 
ought  not  to  run  these  hazards  :  you  are  not  a  soldier  :  you  can 
be  of  no  use  to  us  here."  "  Sir,"  answered  Godfrey,  "  I  ran 
no  more  hazard  than  Your  Majesty."  "  Not  so,"  said  William  : 

*  LoiKlon  Gazette,  July  22,  1695  ;  Monthly  'Mercury  of  Augiist,  lCn5  ;  Swift, 
ten  years  later,  wrote  a  lampoon  o:i  Cutts,  so  dull  and  so  nauseously  scurrilous 
that  Ward  or  Gildou  would  have  be"u  a.iiiamed  of  it,  entitled  the  Description  oi 
a  Salamander. 
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•'I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  l)c  ;  ami  I  may  \vitIiont.  pre.'^unip- 

tion  commit  my  life  to  God's  keeping:  but  yuu "    "\\  liilo 

they  were  talking  a  cuiiuou  ball  from  the  ramparts  laid  Godfrey 
dead  at  the  King's  feet.  It  was  not  found  however  that  the 
fear  of  being  Godfreyed, — such  was  during  sometime  the  cant 
phrase, — sulficed  to  prevent  idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the 
trenches.*  Though  "William  forbade  his  coachmen,  footmen 
and  cooks  to  expose  themselves,  ho  repeatedly  saw  them  skulk- 
ing near  the  most  dangerous  spots  and  trying  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  fi£rhtin<r.  Ho  was  sometimes,  it  is  rail,  provoked  into 
horsewhipping  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  French  guns ;  and 
the  story,  whether  true  or  false,  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and  Brandenburgli- 
ers,  under  the  direction  of  Cohorn,  made  themselves  master?, 
after  a  hard  fiiiht,  of  a  lino  of  works  which  Yauban  had  cut  in 
the  solid  rock  from  the  Sambrc  to  the  Meuse.  Three  days 
later,  the  English  and  Dutch,  Cutts,  as  usual,  in  the  front, 
lodged  themselves  on  the  second  counterscarp.  All  wj^s  ready 
for  a  general  assault,  when  a  white  flag  was  hung  out  from  the 
ramparts.  The  effective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  now  little 
more  than  one  half  of  what  it  had  been  when  the  trenches  were 
opened.  Boufilers  apprehended  that  it  would  be  imiiossible  for 
ei"ht  thousand  men  to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
much  lonf^er  ;  but  he  felt  confideiit  that  such  a  force  would  be 
suflicient  to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the  submit  of  the  rock. 
Terms  of  capitulation  were  speedily  adjusted.  A  gate  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  allies.  The  French  were  allowed  forty-eight 
lours  to  retire  into  the  castle,  and  were  assured  that  the  wound- 
id  men  whom  they  left  below,  about  fifteen  hundred  in  number, 
fihould  be  well  treated.  On  the  sixth  the  allies  marched  in. 
Tiic  contest  for  the  possession  of  tlic  town  was  over;  and  a 
second  and  more  terrible  contest  began  for  the  possession  of  the 
citadel. t 

•  T.oikIoii  Oa/ctlc,  July  20.  ir.!>5  ;  :\ronlI)I.v  Morriiry  f.>r  AiiKUFf.  lOO.") ;  rtoptiry 
to  UnA  l/<?xiiigioii,  Au(;.  10-i;0;  llobtTl  Klc'iiiiiiK"i»  Cliaractcr  of  Kinj;  WiUiain, 
1702.  It  wan  in  tUo  attack  of  July  lT-27,  that  CaptAiii  Shandy  received  tUo  mo- 
morabl'j  wound  in  hifl  t;ruiii. 

t  I.ondoii  OazfttP,  Au3.  1,  B,  ICM ;  Montlily  Morriiry  of  Aninist,  1C05,  coo» 
lftiniiij{  Uto  Lvilvn  vf  Yi'UUaai  uud  l^ykvuU  lu  ihc  Uluiva  Ucucrui. 
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Villeroy  hart  in  the  meantime  made  some  petty  conqnestB. 
Dixmuj'de,  wliich  might  have  offered  some  resistance,  had 
opened  its  gates  to  him,  not  without  grave  suspicicr.  of  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  the  governor.  Deynse,  wliich  was  less  able 
to  make  any  defence,  had  followed  the  example.  The  garrisons 
of  both  towns  were,  in  violation  of  a  convention  which  had  been 
made  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  sent  into  France.  The 
Marshal  then  advanced  towards  Brussels  in  the  hope,  as  ife 
should  seem,  that  by  menacing  that  beautiful  capital,  he  might 
induce  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Namur. 
During  thirtj'-six  hours  he  rained  shells  and  rcdhot  bullets  on 
the  city.  The  Electress  of  Bavaria,  who  was  within  the  walls, 
miscarried  from  terror.  Six  convents  perished.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred houses,  were  at  once  in  flames.  The  whole  lower  town 
would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground,  had  not  the  inhabitants 
stopped  the  conflagration  by  blowing  up  numerous  buildings. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  finest  lace  and  tapestry  were  destroy- 
ed ;  for  the  industry  and  trade  which  made  Brussels  famous 
thrc  ughout  the  world  had  hitherto  been  little  affected  by  the  war. 
Several  of  the  stately  piles  which  looked  down  on  the  market 
place  were  laid  in  ruins.  The  Town  Hall  itself,  the  noblest 
of  the  many  noble  senate  houses  reared  by  the  burghers  of  the 
Netherlands  was  in  imminent  peril.  All  this  devastation,  how- 
ever, produced  no  effect  except  much  private  misery.  William 
was  not  to  be  intimidated  or  j^irovoked  into  relaxing  the  firm 
grasji  with  v/hich  he  held  Namur.  The  fire  which  his  batteries 
kept  up  round  the  castle  was  such  as  had  never  been  known  in 
war.  The  French  gunners  were  fairly  driven  from  their  pieces  by 
the  hail  of  balls,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  vaulted  galleries 
under  the  ground.  Cohorn  exultingly  betted  the  Elector  oi 
Bavaria  four  hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  v/ould  fall  by  tha 
thirty-first  of  August,  New  Style.  The  great  engineer  lost  his 
wager  indeed,  but  lost  it  only  by  a  few  hours.* 

Boufflers  begar.  to  feel  tliat  his  only  hope  was   in  Villeroy- 
Villeroy  had  proceeded  from  Brussels  to  Enghien  ;  he  had  there 
collected  all  the  French  troops   that   could  be  spared  from  the 
*  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1695 ;  Stepney  to  Lord  Lexington,  Aug.  lC-20. 
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remotest  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands  ;  nufl  he  now,  at  the  hc:ul 
of  more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  marched  towards  Naniur. 
Vaiidemont  meauwlulo  joined  the  besiegers.  "William  therefore 
tliought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer  battle  to  Yilleroy,  with- 
©ut  intermitting  for  a  moment  the  operations  against  the  castle. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  wits  entrusted  with  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of«the  siege.  The  King  of  England  took  up,  on  the  west 
of  the  town,  a  strong  position  strongly  intrenched,  and  there 
awaited  the  French,  who  were  advancing  from  Enghien.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  indicate  thai,  a  great  day  was  at  hand.  Two  of 
the  most  numerous  and  best  ordered  armies  that  Europe  had 
ever  seen  were  brought  face  to  face.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust thedefendersof  the  citadel  saw  from  their  watchtowers  the 
mighty  host  of  their  countrymen.  I>ut  between  that  host  and 
Namur  was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the  not  less  might)'  host 
of  "William.  Yilleroy,  by  a  salute  of  ninety  guns,  conveyed  to 
Bouflk-rs  the  promise  of  a  speedy  rescue ;  and  at  night  Bouf- 
Hcrs,  by  fire  signals  which  were  seen  far  ovci'  the  vast  plani  of 
the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  urged  Villeroy  to  fulfil  that  promise 
without  delay.  In  the  capitals  both  of  France  and  England 
the  anxiety  was  intense.  Lewis  shut  himself  up  in  his  oratory, 
confessed,  received  the  Eucharist,  and  gave  orders  that  the  host 
should  be  exposed  in  the  chapel.  His  wife  ordered  all  liernuns 
to  their  knees.*  London  was  kept  in  a  state  of  distraction  by 
a  succession  of  rumours,  which  sj)rang,  some  from  the  malice  of 
the  Jacobitas,  and  some  from  tlie  avidity  of  stockjobbers.  Early 
one  morning  it  was  confidently  averred  that  there  had  been  a 
battle,  that  the  allies  had  been  beaten,  that  the  King  had  been 
killed,  that  the  siege  had  been  raised.  The  Exchange,  as  soon 
as  it  was  opened,  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  people  who  ciimo 
to  learn  whether  the  bad  news  was  true.  The  streets  were 
stopped  up  all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Gazette,  whicli  had  been  impatiently  expected,  and 
v.hich  wa.<j  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  calmed  the  excitement, 
but  not  completely  ;  for  it  .was  known  that  the  Jacobites  some- 

•, Monthly  Mercury  for  AugUBl.  Hi'j5;  iMtxr  trom  Vixrla,  ^,!^,;V   J(>0o  ;  among 
tko  I(«xliigtou  rui>«r«. 
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times  received,  by  the  agency  of  privateers  and  smugglers  who 
put  to  sea  ill  all  weathers,  intelligence  earlier  than  that  which 
came  through  regular  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Whitehall.  Before  night,  liowever,  the  agitation  had  altogether 
subsided;  but  it  was  suddenly  revived  by  a  bold  imposture.  A 
horseman  in-  the  uniform  of  the  Guards  spurred  through  the 
City,  announcing  that  the  King  had  been  killed.  He, would 
probably  have  raised  a  serious  tumult,  had  not  some  apprentices, 
zealous  for  the  Hevolution  and  the  Protestant  religion,  knocked 
him  down  and  carried  him  to  Newirate.  The  confidential  cor- 
respondent  of  the  States  General  informed  them  that  in  spite  cf 
all  the  stories  which  the  disaffected  party  invented  and  circula- 
ted, the  general  persuasion  was  that  the  allies  would  be  success- 
ful. The  touchstone  of  sincerity  ia  England,  he  said,  was  the 
betting.  The  Jacobites  were  ready  enough  to  prove  that  Yv"il' 
liam  must  be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  he  had  been  defeated ; 
but  they  would  not  give  the  odds,  and  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  take  any  moderate  odds.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  ready  to  stake  thousands  of  guineas  on  tlie  conduct  and 
good  fortune  of  the  King.* 

The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  and  tho 
backwardness  of  the  Jacobites.  On  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  of  August  the  army  of  Yilleroy  and  the  army  cf 
William  confronted  each  other.  It  was  fully  expected  that  Iho 
nineteenth  would  be  the  decisive  day.  The  allies  were  under 
arms  before  dawn.  At  four  William  mounted,  and  continued 
till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post  to  post,  disposing  his  own 
troojis  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy 
ajiproached  his  lines,  in  several  places,  near  enough  to  sc^ 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him  :  but  there  was  no 
fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest,  expecting  to  be  aftacked  v/hcn 
the  sun  rose.  But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that  the  Frencli 
had  fallen  back  some  miles.  lie  immediately  sent  a  request 
that  the  Elector  would  storm  the  castle  without  delay.  Whihi 
tho  preparations  were  making,  Portland  was  sent  to  summon 
the  garrison  for  the  last  time.  It  was  plain,  he  said  to  Boufilers, 
»  L'llermitagc,  Aug,  lo-23, 1095, 
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that  Vi'/eroy  had  given  up  nil  hope  of  beiug  ab.c  fb  raise  tht; 
siege.  It  would  therefore  be  an  useless  waste  of  life  to  prolong 
the  contest.  Boufllers  however  thought  that  an'  llier  day  of 
slaughter  was  necessary  to  the  honour  of  the  French  arms;  ;iiid 
Portland  returned  unsuccessful.* 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made  in  four  places 
at  once  by  four  divisions  of  the  confederate  army.  One  point 
was  assigned  to  the  Brandenburghers,  another  to  the  Dutch,  a 
third  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a  fourth  to  the  English.  The  Eng- 
lish were  at  first  less  fortunate  than  they  had  hitherto  been. 
The  truth  is  that  m  jst  of  the  rcirinients  which  had  seen  service 
had  marched  with  Wrlliam  to  encoun'^er  Villeroy.  As  soon  as 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  U{  if  tv  barrels  of  pow- 
der, Cutts,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  grenadiers,  marched 
first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums  beatinif  and  colours  flvinfr- 
This  gallant  band  was  to  bo  supported  by  four  battalions  which 
had  never  been  in  action,  and  which,  though  full  of  s[)irit,  want- 
ed the  steadinois  which  so  terrible  a  service  required.  The 
ofiicers  fell  fast.  Every  Colonef,  every.  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
was  killed  or  severely  wounded,  Cutts  received  a  shot  in  the 
head  which  for  a  time  disabled  him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  al- 
most without  direction,  rushed  forward  impetuously  till  they 
fouml  themselves  in  disorder  and  out  of  breath,  with  a  precipice 
before  them,  under  a  terrible  fire,  and  under  a  shower,  scarcely 
less  terrible,  of  fragments  of  rock  and  wall.  They  lost  heart, 
and  rolled  back  in  confusion,  till  Cutts,  .whose  wound  had  by 
this  time  been  dressed,  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  lie  then 
led  them,  not  to  the  place  from  which  tlicy  had  been  driven 
back,  but  to  another  spot  where  a  fearful  battle  was  raging. 
The  Bavari:ijis  had  made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsuccess- 
fully:  their  general  had  fallen;  and  tiny  were  beginning  to 
w.aver,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Salamander  and  his  men  changed 
ihc  fate  of  the  day.  Two  hundred  Knglisli  volunteers,  bent 
on  retrieving  at  all  hazards  the  disgrace;  of  fix'  recent  repulse. 
were   the  first  to  force  a  way,  sword  in   hand,  through  the  i)ali- 
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lades,  to  storm  a  battery  which  had  made  great  havoc  among  the 
BavariaDS,  and  to  turn  the  guns  against  the  garrison.  Mean- 
while the  Brandenburghers,  excellently  disciplined  and  excel- 
lently commanded,  had  performed,  with  no  great  loss,  the  duty 
assigned  to  them.  The  Dutch  had  been  equally  successful. 
When  the  evening  closed  in  the  allies  had  made  a  lodgment 
of  a  mile  in  extent  on  the  outworks  of  the  castle.  The  advan- 
tage had  been  purchased  by  tlie  loss  of  two  thousand  men.* 

And  now  Boufflers  thought  that  he  had  done  all  that  his  duty 
required.  Oq  the  morrow  he  asked  for  a  truce  of  forty-eight 
hours  in  order  that  the  hundreds  of  corpses,  which  choked  the 
ditches,  and  which  would  soon  have  spread  pestilence  among 
both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  might  be  removed  and  in- 
terred. His  request  was  granted  ;  and,  before  the  time  expired 
he  intimated  tliat  he  was  disposed  to  capitulate.  He  would,  be 
said,  deliver  up  the  castle  in  ten  days,  if  he  were  not  relieved 
sooner.  He  was  informed  that  the  allies  would  not  treat 
with  him  on  such  terms,  and  that  he  must  .either  consent 
to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  prepare  for  an  immediate  as- 
sault. He  yielded  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  his  men 
should  be  suffered  to  depart,  leaving  the  citadel,  the  artillery, 
and  the  stores  to  the  conquerors.  Three  peals  from  all  the  guns 
of  the  confederate  army  notified  to  Villeroy  the  fall  of  the 
stronghold  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  succour.  He  in 
stantly  retreated  towards  Mons,  leaving  AVilliam  to  enjoy  undis- 
turbed a  triumph  which  was  made  more  deliglitful  by  the  recol- 
lection of  many  misfortunes. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhibition  such 
as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had  never  seen,  and  such  as,  a 
few  weeks  before,  the  youngest  had  scarcely  hoped  to  see. 
From  the  first  battle  of  Conde  to  the  last  battle  of  Luxemburg, 
the  tide  of  military  success  had  run,  without  any  serious  inter- 
ruption, in  one  direction.  That  tide  had  turned.  For  the  first 
time,  men  said,  si*nce  France  had  Marshals,  a  IMarshal  of  Franco 
was  to  deliver  up  a  fortress  to  a  victorious  enemy. 

*  Boyer's  History  of  King  "William  111.,  ITO."! ;  London  Oazefte,  Aug.  29, 1095- 
Stepney  to  Lexington,  Aug.  20-30  ;  Blathwayt  to  Lexington,  Sept.  2. 
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The  allieil  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
fornu'd  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach  which  had  hitely 
been  so  desperately  contested  to  the  bank  of  the  Jleuse.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Landgrave  of  IIcssc,  and  uuiny  distin- 
guished olficcrs  were  0:1  liorseback  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle. 
"William  was  near  them  in  liis  coach.  The  garrison,  reduced  to 
about  live  thousand  men,  came  forth  with  drums  beating  and 
ensigns  flying.  Boufllers  and  his  staff  closed  the  procession. 
There  had  been  some  dilhculty  about  the  form  of  the  greeting 
which  was  to  be  exchanged  between  him  and  the  allied  Sov- 
ereigns.  An  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  hanlly  entitled  to  be 
saluted  by  the  Marshal  with  the  sword.  A  King  of  England 
was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of  respect :  but  "France 
did  not  recognize  "William  as  King  of  England.  At  last  Bonf- 
flers  consented  to  perform  the  salute  without  marhing  for  which 
of  the  two  princes  it  was  intended.  He  lowered  his  sword. 
"William  alone  acknowledged  the  compliment.  A  short  con- 
versation followed,  llie  ^larshal,  in  onh-r  to  avoid  the  use  of 
t!;t'  words  Sire'  and  Majesty,  addressed  himself  only  to  the 
Elector.  The  Elector,  with  every  mark  of 'deference,  reported 
to  "William  what  had  been  said  ;  and  "William  gravely  touched 
his  hat.  The  ofncers  of  the  garrison  carried  back  to  their  coun- 
try the  news  that  the  upstart,  who  at  Paris  was  designated 
only  as  Prince  of  Orange,  was  treated  by  the  proudest  potentates 
of  the  Germanic  body  with  a  respect  as  profound  as  that  which 
Lewis  exacted  from  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.* 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over:  and  Boufllers  passed  on: 
but  ho  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  he  was  stopped  by 
Dykvdt  who  accompanied  the  allied  army  as  de]Hity  from  tho 
States  Geif'?pd.  "  You  must  return  to  the  town,  Sir,"  said 
Dykvelt.  '•  The  King  of  England  has  ordered  me  to  inform 
you  tliat  you  arc  his  prisoner."  Boufllers  was  in  transports  of 
rage.  Ilia  oflicers  crowded  round  him,  and  vowed  to  die  in  his 
defence.  But  resistance  was  out  of  tho  question  :  a  strong 
body  of   Dutch  cavalry  came   up;  and  the  Brigadier  who  eom- 

•  PosUtfrlpt  to  tho  Monthly  Mercury  Xw  August,  ItWO }  Loudou  GjucIUj,  Sept. 
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manded  them  demanded  the  Marshal's  sword.  The  Marshal 
uttered  indignant  exclamations  :  "  This  is  an  infamous  breach  of 
faithc  Look  at  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  What  have  I 
done  to  deserve  such  an  affront  ?  Plave  I  not  behaved  like  a 
man  of  honour  ?  Ought  I  not  to  be  treated  as  such  ?  But 
beware  what  you  do,  gentlemen.  I  serve  a  master  who  can 
and  will  avenge  me."  "I  am  a  soldier,  Sir,"  answered  the 
Brigadier ;  "  and  my  business  is  to  obey  orders  without  troub- 
ling myself  about  consequences."  Dykvelt  calmly  and  cour- 
teously replied  to  the  Marshal's  indignant  exclamations.  "  The 
King  of  England  has  reluctantly  followed  the  example  set  by 
your  mastec.  The  soldiers  who  garrisoned  Dixmuyde  and 
Deynse  have,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith,  been  sent  prisoners 
.  into  France.  The  Prince  whom  they  serve  would  be  wanting 
in -his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  retaliate.  His  J\Iajesty  might 
with  perfect  justice  have  detained  all  the  French  who  were  in 
Namur.  But  he  will  not  follow  to  such  a  length  a  precedent 
which  he  disapproves.  He  has  determined  to  arrest  you  and 
you  alone  ;  and,  Sir,  you  must  not  regard  as  an  affront  what  is 
in  truth  a  mark  of  his  very  particular  esteem.  How  can  he  pay 
you  a  higher  compliment  than  by  showing  that  he  considers 
you  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  whom 
your  sovereign  wrongfully  holds  in  captivity  ?  Naj^,  you  shall 
even  now  be  permitted  to  proceed  if  you  will  give  me  your 
word  of  honour  to  return  hither  unless  the  garrisons  of  Dix- 
muyde and  Deynse  are  released  within  a  fortnight."  "  I  do 
not  at  all  know,"  answered  Boufflers,  "  why  the  King  my 
master  detains  those  men  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  hold  out  any 
hope  that  he  will  liberate  them.  You  have  an  army  at  your 
back  :  I  am  alone  ;  and  you  must  do  your  pleasure."  He  gave 
up  liis  sword,  returned  to  Namur,  and  was  sent  thence  to  Huy, 
where  he  passed  a  few  days  in  luxurious  I'epose,  was  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  walks  and  rides,  and  was  treated  with  marked 
respect  by  those  who  guarded  him.  In  the  shortest  time  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  post  from  the  place  where  he  was 
confined  to  the  French  Court  and  back  again,  he  received  fuh 
powers  to  promise  that  the  gairisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse 
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should  be  released.  lie  was  instantly  liberated  ;  and  he  set  off 
for  Fontaiuebloau,  where  an  honourable  reception  awaited  him. 
lie  was  created  a  Duke  and  a  Peer.  That  he  might  be  able  to 
support  his  new  dignities  a  considerable  sum  of  money  w  is 
bestowed  on  him  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  aristocra(  y 
of  France,  he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis  with  an  ailectionale 
embrace.* 

In  all  the  countries  which  were  united  against  France  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Namur  was  received  with  joy  :  but  here  the 
exultation  was   greatest.     During  several   generations  our  an- 
cestors had  achieved  nothing  considerable   by  land  against  for- 
cii'u  enemies.     We  had   indeed   oce;isionally   furni.slicd  to  our 
allies  "mall  bands   of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  maintained  the 
honour  of  the   nation.     But  from   the   day  on   which   the  two 
brave  Talbots,  father  and  son,  had  perished  in  the  vain  attempt 
to   reconquer  Guienne,  till  the   Revolution,  there    had  been   on 
the  Continent  no  campaign  in  which  Englishmen  had  borne  a 
principal  part.     At  length  our  ancestors  h.ad  again,  after  an  in- 
terval of  near  two  centuries  and  a  half,  begun   to  dispute   with 
the  warriors  of  France  the  palm   of  military   prowess.     I'lie 
struggle  had  been  hard.     The   genius   of   Luxemburg  and  the 
consummate  discipline  of  the  household  troops  of  Lewis  had  jire- 
vuiled  in  two  creat  battles  :  but  the  event  of  those  battles  had 
been  loni:  doulitfnl:  the   victory  had  been   dearlv  purchased; 
and  the  victor  had  gained  little  more  than  thehonour  of  remain- 
ing master  of  the  field  of  slaughter.     IMeanwhilc  he  was  himself 
tralninj:  his  adversaries.     The  recruits  who  survived  that  severe 
tuition   speedily  became  veterans,      Stcinkiik  and  Landen  liad 
formed  tlie  vohintoers  who  followed  Cutts  throjnzh  tlie  palisades 
of  Namur.     T!i<' judgment  of  all  great  warriors  whom  all  the  na- 
tions of  We-torn  I'luropo  had  sent  to  the  confluence  of  the  Sam- 
bro  and  the  Meuse  was  that  the  English  subaltern  was   inferior 
to  no  subabern   and  the  Englisli    private   soldier  to  no  private 
Boldicr  in  Christendom.     The   En'dish  otricers  of  higher   rank 

•  TU>ycr,  Hlntorv  of  Kin?  WPIlain  TIT.,  170.1 ;  PonUrrlpt  to  tho  Monthly  Mor- 
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were  thouglit  hardly  worthy  to  command  such  an  army.  Cut\>j, 
indeed,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity.  But 
those  who  most  admired  him  acknowledged  that  he  had  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  science  necessary  to  a  general. 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  discomfiture  which  they  had  suffered,  three  years  be- 
fore, on  the  same  spot,  and  of  the  insolence  with  which  their 
enemy  had  then  triumphed  over  them.  They  now  triumphed 
in  their  turn.  The  Dutch  struck  medals.  The  Spaniards  sang 
Te  Deums.  Many  poems,  serious  and  sportive,  appeared,  of 
which  one  only  has  lived.  Prior  burlesqued,  with  admirable 
spirit  and  pleasantry,  the  bombastic  verses  in  which  Boileau 
had  celebrated  the  first  taking  of  Namur.  The  two  odes, 
printed  side  by  side,  were  read  with  delight  in  London ;  and  the 
critics  at  Will's  pronounced  that,  in  wit  as  in  arms,  England 
had  been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  Namur  was  the  great  military  event  of  this  year. 
The  Turkish  war  still  kept  a  large  part  of  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  employed  in  indecisive  operations  on  the  Danube. 
Nothing  deserving  to  be  mentioned  took  place  either  in  Pied- 
mont or  on  the  Rhine.  In  Catalonia  the  Spaniards  obtained 
some  slight  advantages,  advantages  due  to  their  English  and 
Dutch  allies,  who  seem  to  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to 
help  a  nation  never  much  disposed  to  help  itself.  The  maritime 
superiority  of  England  and  Holland  was  now  fully  established. 
During  the  whole  sumra-er  Russell  was  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  Mediterranean,  passed  and  repassed  between  Spain  and 
Italy,  bombarded  Palamos,  spread  terror  along  the  whole  shore 
of  Provence,  and  kept  the  French  fleet  imprisoned  in  the  har- 
bour of  Toulofi.  Meanwhile  Berkeley  was  the  undisputed  mas- 
ter of  the  Channel,  sailed  to  and  fro  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of 
Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Britanny,  threw  shells  into 
Saint  Maloes,  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  and  burned  Granville  to  the 
ground.  The  navy  of  Lewis,  which,  five  years  before,  had  been 
the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  which  had  ranged  the  British 
seas  unopposed  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  which  had 
anchored  in  Torbay,  and  had  laiC.  Teignmouth  in  ashes,  now  gave 
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no  sign  of  existence  except  by  pillaging  incrcljuntmcn  wliich 
were  unprovideJ  with  convoy.  In  tlsis  lucrative  war  the  French 
privateers  wore,  towards  tlie  close  of  the  suuiincr,  very  successful. 
Several  vessels  latloi:  with  sugar  from  Barbadoes  were  captured. 
The  losses  of  the  unfortunate  East  India  Company,  already 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  impoverished  by  boundless  prod- 
igality in  corruption,  were  enormous.  Five  largo  ships  return^ 
ing  from  the  Eastern  seas,  with  cargoes  of  which  tlie  value  was 
popularly  estimato<l  at  a  million,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  These  misfortunes  produced  some  murmuring  on  tlic 
Royal  Exchange.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of  the  capi- 
tal and  of  the  nation  was  better  than  it  had  been  during  some 
years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  lias  conde- 
scended to  mention,  but  wliich  were  of  far  greater  importance 
thaii  the  achievements  of  William's  army  or  of  Russell's  fleet, 
were  taking  place  in  London.  A  great  experiment  was  making. 
A  great  revolution  was  in  progress.  Newspapers  had  made 
their  appearance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  was  no  newspaper 
in  England  except  the  London  Gazette,  which  was  edited  by  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  contain- 
ed nothing  but  what  the  Secretary  of  State  wished  the  nation 
to  know.  There  were  indeed  many  periodical  papers  :  but  none 
of  those  papers  could  be  called  a  newspaper.  Welwood,  a 
zealous  Whig,  published  a  jotirnal  call  theObservator  :  but  this 
Observator,  like  the  Observator  which  Lestrange  had  formerly 
edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely  dissertations  on 
politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named  John  Dunton,  published 
the  Athenian  ^lercury :  but  the  Athenian  !\Iercury  merely  dis- 
cussed questions  of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry  an«l  of 
gallantry.  A  fr-lhiw  of  the  Royal  Society,  named  John  Hough- 
ton, pul)lishc'(l  what  h<!  called  a  Collection  for  the  Improvement 
of  Ifirlustry  and  Trade  :  but  his  Collection  contained  little  more 
than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explanations  of  the  modes  of  doing 
bu8in(!fi»  in  tlit  City,  pufTs  of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of 
books,  nn^ck  u)ediciIK•^  'hocolatc!,  Spa  water,  civet  cats,  sur- 
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geons  wanting  ships,  valets  wanting  mp.sters,  and  ladies  wanting 
husbands.  If-  ever  he  printed  any  political  news,  he  transcribed 
it  from  the  Gazette.  The  Gazette  was  so  partial  and  so  meagre 
a  chronicle  of  events  that,  thoug-h  it  had  no  competitors,  it  had 
but  a  small  circulation.  Only  eight  thousand  copies  wer6»printecl, 
much  less  than  one  to  each  parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  truth  a 
person  who  had  studied  the  history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the 
Gazette  would  have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the  highest 
importance.  He  would,  for  example,  jiave  known  nothing  about 
the  Court  Martial  on  Torrington,  the  Lancashire  trials,  the 
burning  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Pastoral  Letter,  or  the 
impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  But  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Gazette  were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  in  London  by  the 
coifeehouses,  and  in  the  country  by  the  newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May  1695  the  law  which  had  subjected  the 
press  ,to  a  censorshi^^  expired.  Within  a  fortnight,  a  stanch 
old  Y/hig,  named  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper  entitled  Intelligence 
Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  who  had  been  speedily  forced  to 
relinquish  that  design,  announced  that  the  Intelligence  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before  by  tyranny, 
would  again  appear.  Ten  days  later  was  printed  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  English  Courant.  Then  came  the  Packet  Boat 
from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the  London  News- 
letter, the  London  Post,  the  Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster, 
the  Postboy,  and  the  Postman.  The  history  of  the  newspapers 
of  England  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  At  first 
they  were  small  and  meanlooking.  Even  the  Postboy  and  the 
Postman,  v/uich  seem  to  have  been  the  best  conducted  and  the 
most  prosperous,  v/ere  wretcliedly  printed  on  scraps  of  dingy 
paper  such  as  would  not  n5w  be  thought  good  enough  for  street 
ballads.  Only  two  numbers  came  out  in  one  week  ;  and  a 
number  contained  little  more  matter  than  may  be  found  in  a 
single  column  of  a  daily  paper  of  our  time.  What  is  now  called 
a  leading  article  seldom  appeared,  except  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  intelligence,  vdieu  the   Dutch  mails  were  detained 
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by  the  west  whul,  when  the  Rapparees  were  quiet  in  the  Bog 
of  Allen,  when  no  stage  coach  had  been  stopped  by  highwaymer., 
when  no  nonjuniig  congregation  had  been  dispersed  by  consta- 
bles, when  no  ambassador  had  made  his  entry  with  a  long  train 
of  coaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or  poet  had  been  buried  in 
the  Abbey,  and  when  consequently  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  two 
pages.  Yet  the  leading  articles,  thougli  inserted,  as  it  should 
seem,  only  in  the  absence  of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by  no 
means  contemptibly  written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  infant  newspapers  were  all 
on  the  side  of  Kins;  "William  and  the  Revolution.  This  fact 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  editors 
were,  at  first,  on  tjieir  good  behaviour.  It  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  IJlieir  trade  was  not  in  itself  illegal.  The  printing  of 
newspapers  was  certainly  not  prohibited  by  any  statute.  But, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
juilges  had  pronounced  that  it  was  a  misdemeanour  at  common 
law  to  publish  political  intelligence  without  the  King's  license. 
It  is  true  that  the  judges  who  had  laid  down  this  doctrine  were 
removable  at  the  royal  pleasure,  and  were  eager  on  all  occasions 
to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative.  IIow  the  question,  if  it  wci'o 
again  raised,  would  be  decided  by  Holt  and  Treby  was  doubtful  ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  doubt  was  to  make  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  indulgent,  and  to  make  the  journalists  cautious.  On 
neither  side  was  there  a  wish  to  bring  the  question  of  right  to 
issue.  The  government  therefore  connived  at  the  publication 
of  the  newspapers  ;  and  the  conductors  of  the  newspapers  care- 
fully abstained  from  publishing  any  thing  that  could  provoke  or 
alarm  the  government.  It  is  true  that,  in  one  of  the  earliest 
numbers  of  one  of  the  new  journals,  a  paragraph  appeared 
which  seemed  intended  to  convey  an  insinuation  that  the  Prin- 
cess Anno  did  not  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  Namur.  But 
the  printer  made  haste  to  atone  for  his  fault  by  tlie  most  sub- 
missive aiKjlogies.  During  a  considerable  time  the  unofficial 
gazettes,  though  much  more  cfS'Tulous  and  amusing  than  tlio 
official  gazette,  were  scjircely  less  courtly.  "Whoever  oxaminos 
them  will  fin<l  that  tlie  King  is  always  meutioncd  with  profound 
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respect.  About  the  debates  and  divisions  of  the  two  Houses  a 
reverential  silence  is  preserved.  There  is  much  invective :  but 
it  is  almost  all  directed  against  the  Jacobites  and  the  French. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  government  of  William  gained  not  a 
little  by  the  substitution  of  these  printed  newspapers,  composed 
under  constant  dread  of  the  Attorney  General,  for  the  old  news- 
letters, which  were  written  with  unbounded  license.* 

.  The  pamphleteers  were  under  less  restraint  than  the  jour- 
nalists ;  yet  no  person  who  has  studied  with  attention  the  polit- 
ical controversies  of  that  time  can  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  libels  on  William's  person  and  government  were  decidedly 
less  coarse  and  rancorous  durinsr  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  than 
during  the  earlier  half.  And  the  reason  evidently  is  that  the 
press,  vrhich  had  been  fettered  during  the  earlier  half  of  his 
reign,  was  free  during  the  latter  half.  While  the  censorship  ex- 
isted, no  tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most  temperate  and  decor- 
ous language,  the  conduct  of  any  public  department,  was  likely 
to  be  printed  with  the  approbation  of  the  licenser.  To  print 
such  a  tract  without  the  approbation  of  the  licenser  was  illegal. 
In  general,  therefore,  the  respectable  and  moderate  opponents 
of  the  Court,  not  being  able  to  publish  in  tlie  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  and  not  thinking  it  right  or  safe  to  publish  in  a  manner 
prohibited  by  law,  held  tlieir  peace,  and  left  the  business  of  crit- 
icising the  administration  to  two  classes  of  men,  fanatical  non- 
jurors who  hated  the  ruling  powers  with  an  insane  hatred,  and 
Grub  Street  hacks,  coarseminded,  badhearted,  and  fouhnouthed. 
Thus  there  v^as  scarcely  a  single  man  of  judgment,  temper,  and 

*  There  is  a  noble,  and,  I  suppose,  unique  Collection  of  the  newspapers  of 
"William's  reign  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  turned  over  evei-y  page  of  that 
Collection.  It  is  strange  that  neither  Luttrell  nor  Evelyn  should  have  noticed 
the  first  appearance  of  the  nev,  journals.  The  earliest  mention  of  those  journals 
which  I  have  found  is  in  a  despatch  of  L'Hermitage,  dated  July  12-22  16"5.  I 
will  transcribe  his  words  : — "  Depuis  quelque  tems  on  imprime  id  plusieurs 
feuilles  volantes  en  forme  de  gazette,  qui  sont  remplies  de  toutes  sortes  de  nou- 
velles.  Cette  licence  est  venue  de  ce  que  le  parlcment  n'a  pas  ich6v6  le  bill  ou 
projet  d'acte  qui  avoit  6te  port6  dans  la  Chambre  des  Communes  pour  r^glor 
I'imprimerie  et  empecher  que  ees  sortes  de  clioses  n'arrivassent.  II  n'y  avoit  ci- 
devaiit  qu'un  des  eommis  des  Secretaires  d'Etat  qui  etit  le  pouvoir  de  faire  dos 
gazettes  :  mais  aujourdhui  il  s'en  fait  plusieurs  sous  d'a,utres  noms."  L'llei^ 
mitage  mentions  the  paragraph  reflecting  ou  the  Princess,  and  the  submission 
of  the  libeller. 
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integrity  among  the  many  who  were  iu  the  habit  of  writing 
auuinst  the  coverument.  Indeed  the  habit  of  wriuns:  asjainst  the 
government  had,  of  itself,  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  charac- 
ter. For  whoever  was  iu  the  habit  of  writing  against  the  gov- 
ernment was  iu  the  habit  of  breaking  the  law  :  and  the  habit  of 
breakin;;  even  an  unreasonable  law  tends  to  make  men  altogeth- 
er  lawless.  However  absurd  a  tarl5  may  be,  a  smuggler  is  but 
too  likely,  to  be  a  knave  and  a  rufBan.  However  oppressive  a 
game  law  may  be,  the  trausition  is  but  too  easy  from  poaching 
to  assault  and  battery,  and  fr-om  assault  and  battery  to  nuirder. 
And  so,  though  little  indeed  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  stat- 
utes which  imposed  restraints  on  literature,  there  was  much  risk 
that  a  man  who  was  constantly  violating  those  statutes  would 
not  be  a  man  of  rigid  uprightness  and  stainless  honour.  An 
author  who  was  determined  to  print,  and  could  not  obtain  a  li- 
cense, must  employ  the  services  of  needy  and  desperate  outcasts, 
who,  hunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and  forced  to  assume  every  week 
new  aliases  and  new  disguises,  hid  their  paper  and  their  types 
in  those  dens  of  vice  which  are  the  pest  and  the  shame  of  great 
capiials.  Such  wretches  as  these  he  must  bribe  to  keep  his  se- 
cret, and  to  run  the  chance  of  having  their  backs  flayed  and 
their  ears  clipped  in  his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to  such  com- 
panions and  to  such  expedients  could  hardly  retain  unimpaired 
the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  wluit  was  right  and  becoming.  The 
emancipation  of  the  press  produced  a  great  and  salutary  change. 
Tlie  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  now  as- 
sumed an  office  which  had  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  the  un- 
princij)lcd  or  the  hotheaded.  Tracts  against  the  government 
were  written  in  a  style  not  misl^coming  statesmen  and  gentle- 
men ;  and  even  the  compositions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class 
of  malecontcnts  became  somewhat  less  brutal  and  less  ribald 
than  formerly. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagiiK  d  that  religion  and  morality 
stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  licenser.  The  event 
signally  proved  that  they  were  in  error.  In  truth  the  censor- 
sliip  had  scarcely  j)ut  any  restraint  on  licentiousness  or  profane- 
uess.     The  Paradise  Lost  had  narrowly  escaped  mutilation  •* 
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for  the  Paradise  Lost  was  tlie  work  of  a   man  whose  politics 
were  hateful  to  the  government.     But  Etherege's  She  Would 
If   She  Could,  Wycherley's~  Country  Wife,  Dryden's   Transla- 
tions from  the  Fourth  Book  of   Lucretius,  obtained  the  Impri- 
matur  without  difficulty  :  for  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Dryden 
were  courtiers.     From  the  day  on   which  the  emancipation  of 
our  literature  was  accomplished,  the  purification  of  our  literature 
began.     That  purification  was  effected,  not  by  the  intervention 
of  senates  or  magistrates,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the  great  body 
of  educated  Englishmen,  before  whom  good  and  evil  were  set, 
and  who  were  left  free  to  make  their  choice.     During  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  the  liberty  of  our  press  has  been  constantly  be- 
coming more  and  more  entire;  and  during  those  hundred  and 
sixty  years   the   restraint   imposed  on   writers  by  the   general 
feeling  of  readers  has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
strict.     At  lenirth   even   that   class   of   works  in  which  it  was 
formerly  thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination  was  privileged 
to  disport  itself,  love  songs,  comedies,  novels,  have  become  more 
decorous  than  the  sermons  of  the  seventeeth  century.    _At  this 
day  foreigners,  who   dare   not   print  a  word  reflecting   on   the 
government  under  which  they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  happens  that  the  freest  press  in  Europe  is  the  most  pru- 
dish. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his  army  in 
winter  quarters,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  received  v/ith  un- 
•wonted  enthusiasm.  During  his  passage  through  the  capital 
to  his  palace,  the  bells  of  every  church  were  ringing,  and 
every  street  was  liglited  up.  It  was  late  before  he  made  his 
way  througli  the  shouting  crowds  to  Kensington.  But,  late  as 
it  was,  a  council  was  instantly  held.  An  important  point  was 
to  be  decided.  Should  the  House  of  Commons  be  permitted  to 
sit  again,  or  should  there  be  an  immediate  dissolution  ?  The 
King  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  keep  that  House  to 
the  end  of"' his  reign.  But  this  was  not  in  his  power.  The 
Triennial  Act  had  fixed  the  first  of  November  1696,  as  the 
latest  day  of  the  existence  of  the  Parliament.  If  therefore 
there  were  not  a  general  election  in  1695,  there  must  be  a  gen- 
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tTii]  election  in  1G9C  ;  and  who  could  say  what  miglit  be  the  state 
of  the  country  ia  1G9G?  There  might  be  an  unfortunate  cam- 
paign. There  might  be,  indeed  there  was  but  too  good  reason 
to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  terrible  commercial  crisis.  In 
either  case,  it  w;;s  probable  that  tliere  would  be  much  ill  humour. 
The  campaign  of  1095  had  been  brilliant :  the  nation  was  in 
a.i  excellent  temper ;  and  "William  wisely  determined  to  seize 
the  fortunate  moment.  Two  proclamations  were  immediately 
published.  One  of  them  announced,  in  the  ordinary  form,  that 
His  ^lajesty  had  determined  to  dissolve  the  eld  Parliament,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  for  a  new  Paidiament. 
The  other  signified  the  royal  pleasure  to  be  that  every  regiment 
quartered  in  a  place  where  an  election  was  to  be  held  should 
march  out  of  that  place  the  day  before  the  nomination,  and 
s'.iould  not  return  till  the  people  had  made  their  choice.  From 
this  order,  which  was  generally  considered  as  indicating  a  laud- 
able respect  for  popular  rights,  the  garrisons  of  fortified  towns 
and  castles  were  necessarily  excepted. 

But,  though  "William  carefully  abstained  from  disgusting 
the  constituent  bodies  by  any  thing  that  could  look  like  coercion 
o:-  i:>timidation,  ho  did  not  disdain  to  iiifiuenee  their  votes  by 
milder  means.  lie  resolved  to  spend  the  six  weeks  of  the 
general  election  in  showing  himself  to  the  people  of  many  dis* 
tricts  which  he  had  never  yet  visited.  lie  hoped  to  acquire  in 
this  way  a  popularity  which  might  have  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  returns.  He  therefore  forced  himself  to  behave  with  a 
graciousness  a*^!)!  affability  in  which  he  was  too  often  deficient; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  received,  at  every  stage  of  his 
jirogress,  marks  of  the  good  will  of  his  subjects.  Before  beset 
out  he  paid  a  visit  in  form  to  his  sister  in  law,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  his  receptionn.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  only  six 
years  old.  with  a  little  nnisket  on  his  shoulder,  came  to  meet  his 
uiule,  ami  presented  arms.  "I  am  learning  my  drill,"  the 
child  haid,  "  that  I  may  help  you  to  beat  the  French."  The 
King  laughed  nmch,  and  a  few  days  later,  rewarded  the  young 
holdicr  with  the  garter. 

•  L'lIoruiIUgc,  Oct.  15-25,  Nov.  16-'-»,  ICDft, 
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On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went  to  Newmarket, 
now  a  place  rather  of   business   tkan  of   pleasure,  but,  in  the 
autumns  of  that  age,  the  gayest  and  most  luxurious  spot  in  the 
island.     It  was  not  unusual  for  the  whole  Court  and  Cabinet  to 
go  down  to  the  meetings.     Jewellers  and  milliners,  players  and 
fiddlers,  venal  wits  and  venal  beauties  followed  in  crowds.    The 
streets  were  made  impassable  bj'^  coaches  and  six.    In  the  places 
of  public  resort  peers  flirted  with  maids  of  honour  ;  and  officers 
of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold  lace,  jostled  professors 
in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns.     For,  on  such  occasions,  the 
neighbouring  University  of  Cambridge  always  sent  her  highest 
functionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected  her  ablest  theo- 
logians to  preach  before  the  Sovereign  and  his  splendid  retinue. 
In  the   wild  days   of   the  Restoration,  indeed,  the  most  learned 
and  eloquent  divine  might  fail  to  draw  a  fashionable  audience, 
particularly  if  Buckingham  announced  his  intention  of  holding 
forth  :  for  sometimes  His  Grace  would  enliven  the  dulness  of  a 
Sunday  morning  by  addressing  to  the  bevy  of  fine  gentlemen 
and  fine  ladies  a  ribald  exhortation  which  he  called  a  sermon. 
But  the  Court  of  William  was  more  decent-;  and  the  Academic 
dignitaries  were  treated  with  marked  respect.     With  lords  and 
ladies  from   Saint  James's   and   Soho,   and   with  doctors  from 
Trinity  College  and  King's  College,  v«pere  mingled  the  provin- 
cial   aristocracy,    foxhunting    squires    and    their     rosycheeked 
daughters,  who  had  come  in  queerlooking  family  coaches  drawn 
by  carthorses  from  the  remotest  parishes  of  three  or  four  coun- 
ties to  see   their  Sovereign.     The  heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild 
gipsylike  camp  of  vast  extent.     For  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
feed  on  the  leavings  of  many  sumptuous   tables,  and  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  guineas  and  crowns  which  the  spendthrifts  of  Lon- 
don were  throwmg  about,  attracted  thousands  of  peasants  from 
a  circle  of  many  miles.* 

William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at  this  joyous 
place,  and  receiving  the  homage   of  Cambridgeshire,  Ilunting- 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  24,  IGOS.  See  Evelyn's  Account  of  Newmarket  in  1671 
and  Popys,  July  18,  16fi8.  From  Tallard's  despatches  written  after  tlie  Peace  of 
Byswick,  it  appears  tliat  the  antumn  meetings  were  not  less  numerous  or  splen- 
did  in  the  days  of  William  than  in  those  of  his  nncles. 
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dousliire,  and  Suffolk,  proceeded  to  Altliorpe.  It  seems  strange 
that  he  should,  in  the  course  of  wluvf.  was  really  a  canvassing 
tour,  have  honoured  with  such  a  mark  of  favour  a  man  so  gen- 
erally distrusted  and  hated  as  Sunderland.  But  the  people  wore 
dcterniined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northamptonshire  crowded  to  kiss 
the  royal  h:uid  in  that  fine  gallery  which  had  been  embellished 
by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  and  made  classical  by  the  muse  of 
Waller  ;  and  the  Earl  tried  to  conciliate  his  neighbours  by  feast- 
ing them  at  eight  tables,  all  blazing  with  plate.  From  Althorpe 
the  King  proceeded  to  Stamford.  The  Earl  of  Exeter,  whose 
princely  seat  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  great  sights  of  En- 
gland, had  never  taken  the  oaths,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  au 
interview  which  must  have  been  disagreeable,  found  some  pre- 
text for  going  up  to  London,  but  had  left  directions  that  the 
illustrious  guest  should  be  received  with  fitting  hospitality. 
"William  was  fond  of  architecture  and  of  gardening  ;  and  his 
nobles  could  not  flatter  him  more  than  by  asking  his  opinion 
About  the  imi)rovement  of  their  country  seats.  At  a  time  when 
he  had  many  cares  pressing  on  his  mind  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  building  of  Castle  Howard  ;  and  a  wooden  model  of  that 
edifice,  the  finest  specimen  of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to  Ken- 
sington for  Ills  inspection.  "We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  ho 
should  have  seen  Burlei^ih  with  delight.  He  was  indeed  not 
content  with  one  view,  but  rose  early  on  the  following  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  house  a  second  time.  From 
Stamford  he  went  on  to  Lincoln,  where  he  was  greeted  by  tho 
clergy  in  full  canonicals,  by  the  magistrates  in  scarlet  robes,  and 
by  a  multitude  of  baronets,  knights,  and  esquires,  from  all  parts 
of  the  immense  jdain  which  lies  between  the  Trent  and  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  After  attending  divine  service  in  tho  magnificent 
cathedral,  he  took  his  departure,  and  journeyed  westward.  On 
tho  frontier  of  Nottinghamshire  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
countv.  John  Hollos,  Uuke  of  Newcastle,  with  a  great  follow- 
ing,  mot  the  royal  carriages  and  eseorti.'d  them  to  his  seat  at 
Well)eck,  a  mansion  surrounded  by  gigantic  oaks  which  scarcely 
8cem  older  now  than  on  the  day  when  that  splendid  j)ro(!Cssion 
passed  under  their  shade.     The  house,  in  which  William  was 
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then,  during  a  few  hours,  a  guest,  was  ti^ansferred,  long  after  his 
death,  by  female  descents,  from  the  Holleses  to  the  Harleys,  and 
from  the  Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now  contains  the  orig- 
inals of  those  singularly  interesting  letters  which  were  exchanged 
between  him  and  his  trusty  friend  and  servant  Portland.     At 
"Welbeck  the  grandees  of  the  north  were  assembled.    The  Lord 
Mayor  of  York  came  thither  with  a  train  of  magistrates,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  with  a  train  of  divines.   William  hunted  sev- 
eral times  in  that  forest,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  wliich  in  old 
times   gave  shelter  to  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  which  is 
now  portioned  out  into  the  lordly  domains  of  "Welbeck,  Thores- 
(.y,  Clumber,  and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back partook  of  his  sport.     The  .Nottinghamshire   squires  were 
charmed  to  hear  him  say  at  table,  after  a  noble  stag  chase,  that 
he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  last  rua  which   he  should  have 
with  them,  and  that  he  must  hire  a  huntincr  box  amona;" their 
delightful  woods.     He  then  turned  southward.     He  was  enter- 
tained during  one  day  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  Bradgate,  the 
place  where  Lady  Jane  Grey  sate  alone  reading  the  last  words 
of  Socrates  while  tlie  deer  was  flying  through  the  park  followed 
by  the  whirlwind  of  liounds  and  hunters.     On  the  morrow  the 
Lord  Brook  welcomed  his  Sovereign  to  Warwick  Castle,  the 
finest  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle  aires  which  have  been 
turned  into  peaceful  dwellings.      Guy's  Tower  was  illuminated 
A  cistern  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  punch 
»vas  emptied  to  his  Majesty's  health  ;  and  a  mighty  pile  of  fag 
gots  blazed  in  the  middle  of  that  spacious  court  v/hich  is  over- 
Imng  by  ruins  green  witli  the  ivy  of  centuries.    The  next  morn 
ing,  the   King,  accompanied  by  a   multitude   of    Warwickshire 
gentlemen  on  horseback,  proceeded  towards  the  borders  of  GIou 
cestershire.     He  deviated  from  his  route  to  dine  with  Shrews 
bury  at  a  secluded  mansion  in  the  Wolds,  and  in  tlie  evening 
went  on  to  Burford.    Tlie  whole  population  of  Burford  met  him 
and  entreated  him  to  accept  a  small  token  of  their  love.      Bur 
ford  was  then  renowned  for  its  saddles.     One  inhabitant  of  th( 
town,  in  particular,  was  said  by  the  English  to  be  the  best  sad 
dler  in  Europe.     Two  of  his  masterpieces  were  resjiectfully  oi 
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fereil  to  "Willium,  who  received  them  with  much  grace,  find  01:- 
dered  them  to  bo  especially  reserved  for  liis  own  use.* 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  complimented 
in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of  the  most  bi'autiful 
j)roductions  of  the  Academic  press,  entertained  with  nuisic,  and 
invited  to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  SliLldoliian  theatre,  lie 
departed  in  a  few  hours  pleading  as  an  excuse  for  the  shortness 
of  his  stay  that  he  had  seen  the  colleges  before,  and  that  this 
was  a  visit  not  of  curiosity,  but  of  kindness.  As  it  was  well 
known  that  he  did  not  love  the  Oxonians  and  vras  not  loved  by 
them,  his  haste  gave  occasion  to  some  idle  rumours  whieli  found 
credit  with  the  vulgar.  It  was  said  that  he  hurried  away  Math- 
out  tasting  the  costly  banquet  which  had  been  provided  for  him, 
because  he  had  been  warned  by  an  anonymous  letter  that  if  ho 
ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  he  was  a  dead  man.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  prince,  wh.o  could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  take  the  most  common 
precautions  against  assassins  of  whose  designs  ho  had  trust- 
worthy evidence,  would  have  been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  stages  of  his  progress  had  been 
marked,  and  that  ho  remained  at  Oxford  as  long  as  was  cotil- 
patiljle  wlih  arrangemonts  previously  made.f 

He  was  Welcomed  back  to  his  ca|)ital  by  a  splendid  show, 
which  had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  during  his  absence. 
Sidney,  now  Earl  of  llomney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  had 
determined  to  astonish  London  by  an  exhibition  of  a  kind  wliidi 
had  never  been  seen  in  England  on  so  large  a  scale.  The 
whole  Kkill  of  the  pyrotechnists  of  his  department  was  employ- 
c<l  to  prodnco  a  display  of  iireworks  which  might  vie  with 
any  that  had  been  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  or  on  tho 
great  tank  at  the  Hague.  Saint  James's  Square  was  selected 
as  tho  place  for  tho  8})ecticle.  All  tho  stately  mansions  on  tho 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  sides  were  crowded  with  people 

•  I  hnvo  Uik'jii  llilM  account  of  WllUam'K  projfrniw  cliii-tly  from  ilic  Lmiclon 
Gnu-Alt^,  from  till!  <l<H|.;it<lu-H  <.f  L'ircrniita;,'o.  from  Nan-lsHiis  Lutirdl's  Pinry, 
ami  from  Uio  li;tUsr»  of  Vernon,  Vunl  niul  (.■.irtwriyhl,  iinionc  thu  Loxingtoii 
l'ai»<-i-B. 

t  S<<-  tlio  l<-ltir  "f  Vftnl  l.i  I,cxiui;l<)n,No».  8,  IC95,  and  Iho  i»«to  by  tlio  cdltot 
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of  fashion.  The  King  appeared  at  a  window  of  Romney's 
drawing  room.  Tlie  Princess  of  Denmark,  her  husband,  and 
her  court  occupied  a  neighbouring  house.  The  whole  diplo- 
matic body  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the  minister  of  the 
United  Provinces.  A  huge  pyramid  of  flame  in  the  centre  of 
the  area  threw  out  brilliant  cascades  which  were  seen  by  Imn- 
dreds  of  thousands  who  crowded  the  neighbouring  streets  and 
parks.  The  States  General  were  informed  by  their  correspondent 
that  great  as  the  multitude  was,  the  night  had  passed  without  the 
slightest  disturbance.* 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed.  In  every 
part  of  the  country  it  had  been  manifest  that  the  constituent 
bodies  were  generally  zealous  for  the  King  and  1  r  the  war. 
The  City  of  London,  which  had  returned  four  Tories  in  1690, 
returned  four  "Whigs  ia  1695.  Of  the  proceedings  at  West- 
minster, an  account  more  than  usually  circumstantial  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  1690  .the  electors,  disgusted  by  the  Sacheverell 
Clause  had  returned  tv/o  Tories,  In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  a  new  Parliament  was  likely  to  be  called,  a  meet- 
ing was  held,  at  which  '■'■:  was  resolved  that  a  deputation  should 
be  sent  with  an  invitation  to  two  Commissioners  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Charles  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  Walter 
Charges  stood  on  the  Tory  interest.  On  the  day  of  nomination 
near  five  thousand  electors  paraded  the  streets  on  horseback. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bands  ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  band 
rode  one  of  the  caudidateo.  It  was  easy  to  estimate  at  a  glance 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties.  For  the  cavalcade  which 
followed  Clarn-eo  was  the  lcr.st  numerous  of  the  three  ;  ?.nd  it 
was  well  known  that  the  followers  of  Montague  would  vote  for 
Fox,  and  the  followers  'vox  lor  Montague.  The  business 
of  the  day  was  interrnpieci  by  loud  clamours.  Tlie  Whigs  cried 
shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  v/ho  v/iLb.ed  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish go  to  mass,  at  frogs,  and  wear  wooden  shoes.  The  Tories 
hooted  the  two  placemen  v/ho  were  raising'great  estates  out  of 
the  plunder  of  the  poor  overburdened  nation.  From  words  the  in- 
censed fr.ctions  proceeded  to  blows :  and  there  was  a  riot  which 

*  L'Hermitage,  Kov.  15-25, 1695. 
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was  with  some  ililficulty  quclleil.  The  Ili^'li  BailifP  then  walk- 
ed rouud  the  three  companies  of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on 
the  view,  that  Montague  and  Fox  were  duly  elected.  A  poll 
was  demanded.  The  Tories  excited  themselves  strenuously. 
Keither  money  nor  ink  was  spar.-d.  Clarges  disbursed  tv/o 
thouisand  pounds  in  a  few  hours,  a  gri^it  outlay  in  times  when 
the  average  estate  of  a  member  of  Pa'l'ament  was  not  estimated 
at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  year.  1\)  the  course  of  the  nighc 
vhieh  followed  the  nomination,  broadsides  filled  with  invectives 
against  the  two  courtly  u;)starts  who  h;ul  raised  themselves  by 
knavery  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  opulence  and  power  were 
scattered  all  over  the  capital.  The  Bishop  of  London  canvass- 
ed openly  against  the  government ;  for  the  interference  of  peers 
in  elections  had  not  yet  been  declared  by  the  Commons  to  be  a 
breach  of  privilege.  But  all  was  vain.  Clarges  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll  without  hope  of  rising.  He  withdrew  ;  and 
Monta"-ue  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  an  immense  multitude 
from  the  hustings  in  Palace  Yard  to  his  ofhce  ?.t  Whitehall.* 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  places.  The 
freeholders  of  Cumberland  instructed  their  representatives  to 
support  the  King,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies  might  be 
nece.-sary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour ; 
and  this  example  was  followed  by  several  counties  and  towns.f 
Kusselldid  not  arrive  in  England  till  after  the  writs  had  gone 
out.  But  he  had  only  to  choose  for  what  jjlace  he  would  sit. 
His  poj)ularity  was  immense:  for  his  villanies  were  secret  and 
his  public  services  were  universally  known.  He  had  won  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue.  He  had  commanded  two  years  in  the 
Medit<'rraneaii.  He  had  there  shut  up  the  French  fleets  in  the 
harbour  of  Toulon,  and  had  stopped  and  turned  back  the  French 
armies  in  Catalonia.  He  had  taken  many  men  of  war,  and 
among  them  two  ships  of  the  line;  and  he  had  not,  during  his 
long  absence  in  a  remote  sea,  lost  a  siiigli!  vessel  either  by  f  'ar 
or  by  weather.      He  Imd  made  the  red  cross  of  Saint  (Jeorga  vi 

Oct  '*'>    Oft  30 

•  I/IIcrmlUvgn,  j.,^^  '^'  f^^^'t^  ICM.  L'UormiUcC  Nov.  6-15,  ICaS. 
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object  of  terror  to  all  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy. 
The  ejEEect  of  these  successes  was  that  embassies  were  on  their 
way  from  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  with  tardy  congratula- 
tions to  William  on  his  accession.  Russell's  merits,  artfully 
magnified  by  the  Whigs,  made  such  an  impression  that  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament,  not  only  by  Portsmouth,  where  his 
official  situation  gave  him  great  influence,  and  by  Cambridge- 
shire, where  his  private  property  was  considerable,  but  also  by 
Middlesex.  This  last  distinction,  indeed,  he  owed  chiefly 
to  the  name  which  he  bore.  Before  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, it  had  been  generally  thought  that  two  Tories  would  be 
returned  for  the  metropolitan  county.  Somers  and  Shrewsbury 
were  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  avert  such  a  misfortune 
was  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the 
martyrs  of  English  liberty.  As  there  was  then  no  law  exclud- 
ing minors  from  the  House  of  Commons,  they  entreated  Lady 
Russell  to  suffer  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  was  about 
to  commence  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  to  be  put  in  nomination. 
He  must,  they  said,' drop,  for  one  day,  his  new  title  of  Mar- 
quess of  Tavistock,  and  call  himself  by  his  fatlier's  honoured 
name.  Lord  Russeli.  There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will 
be  no  contest.  Thousands  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  will  escort 
him  to  the  hustings  :  nobody  will  dare  to  stand  against  him,  and 
he  will  not  only  come  in  himself,  but  bring  in  another  Whig. 
The  widowed  mother,  in  a  letter  written  with  all  the  excellent 
sense  and  feeling  which  distinguished  hsr,  refused  to  sacrifice 
her  son  to  her  party.  ,  His  education,  she  said,  would  be  inter- 
rupted :  his  head  would  be  turned:  his  triumph  would  be  his 
undoing.  Just  at  this  conjuncture  the  Admiral  arrived.  He 
made  his  appearance  before  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  as- 
sembled on  the  top  of  Hampstead  Hill,  and  was  returned  with- 
out opposition.* 

Meanwhile  several  noted  malecontents  received  marks  of 
public  disapprobation.  Sir  John  Knight,  the  most  factious  and 
insolent  of  those  Jacobites  who  had  dishonestly  sworn  fealty  to 

*  L'Hennitage,  Nov.  5-15,  15-25,  1C95  ;  Sir  Jaiuoa  Forbes  to  Lady, Russell,  Oct 
3, 1C95  ;  Lady  iiuBseli  to  Lord  Edward  llussfcU  ;  The  Postniau,  Nov.  10  1C95. 
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Kiug  ^Villlam  in  order  to  qu;ilify  themselves  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
msnt,  ceased  to  represent  the  great  city  of  Bristol.  l'2xeter, 
the  capital  of  the  west,  was  violently  agitated.  It  had  been 
long  supposed  that  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the  experience, 
the  aniplo  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of  Seymour  would  make 
it  impossible  to  unseat  him.  But  his  moral  character,  which  had 
never  stood. very  high,  had,  durlr.g  the  lust  three  or  four  years, 
been  constantly  sinking.  lie  had  been  virulent  in  opposition 
till  he  had  got  a  j)lace.  While  he  had  a  place  he  had  dofcnded 
the  most  unpopular  acts  of  the  government.  As  soon  as  ho 
v,-as  again  out  of  jjlace,  he  had  again  been  virulent  in  opposition. 
I  lis  saltpetre  contmct  had  loft  a  deep  stain  on  his  personal  lionour. 
Two  candidates  were  therefore  brought  forward  against  him ; 
and  a  contest,  the  longest  and  fiercest  of  that  ajie,  fi.vc^d  the  at- 
tcntion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  watched  with  interest 
even  by  foreign  governments.  The  poll  was  open  five  weeks. 
The  expense  on  both  sides  was  enormous.  Tho  freemen  of 
Exeter,  who  while  the  election  lasted,  fared  sumptuously  every 
day,were  by  no  means  impatient  for  the  termination  of  tl;eir 
luxurious  carnival.  They  ate  and  drank  heartily  :  they  turned 
out  every  evcningwith  good  cudgels  to  fight  for  Uotlicr  Church 
or  for  King  AVilliam  :  but  the  votes  came  in  very  slowly.  It 
was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  meetintj  of  Parliament  that  the 
return  was  made.  Seymour  was  defeated,  to  his  bitter  mortifica- 
tion, and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  small  borough  of 
Totnoss.* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  election  as  at  the  preceding 
fdcction,  John  Hampden  failed  to  obtain  a  seat.  IIo  hud,  since 
he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  been  brooding  over 
liis  evil  fate  and  his  indeliblo  shame,  and  occasionally  venting 
his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets  against  the  govcnmient.  "When 
the  "Whigs  had  iK'Come  predominant  at  tho  Court  and  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  when  Nottingham  had  retired,  when  Caer- 
niurthen  had  been  imi>eached,  Ilainjulen,  it  should  seem,  again 
conceived  tho   hope   that  he  might  play  a  groat  part  in  public 

•  Theru  U  a  highly  curioiu  iwci^Uiil  ui  this  cuutual  ill  Ihu  UubpulcUus  vi  L'iio>* 
mltAge, 
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life.  But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  apparently,  did  'not  wish  iot 
an  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit.  He  fouad  him- 
self still  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  led,  during 
a  few  months,  a  miserable  life,  sometimes  trying  to  forget  his 
cares  among  tfne  wellbred  gamblers  and  frail  beauties  who  filled 
the  drawina:  room  of  the  Dachess  of  Mazarin,  and  sometimes 
sunk  in  religious  melancholy.  The  thought  of  suicide  often  rose 
in  his  mind.  Soon  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
^Buckinghamshire,  the  county  which  had  repeatedly  sent  himself 
and  his  progenitors  to  Parliament ;  and  he  expected  that  he 
should,  by  the  help  of  Wharton,  whose  dominion  over  the  Buck- 
inghamshire Whigs  was  absolute,  be  returned  vvrithout  difficulty. 
Wharton,  however,  gave  his  interest  to  another  candidate.  This 
was  a  final  blow.  The  town  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  John 
Hampden  had  cut  his  throat,  that  he  had  survived  his  wound  a 
few  hours,  that  he  had  professed  deep  penitence  for  his  sins,  had 
requested  the  prayers  of  Burnet,  and  had  sent  a  solemn  warning 
to  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  A  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
insanity.  The  wretched  man  had  entered  on  life  with  the  fair- 
est prospects.  He  bore  a  name  vv'hich  was  more  than  noble. 
He  was  heir  to  an  ample  estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  much  more 
precious,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen.  His  own  abilities  were  considerable, 
and  had  been  carefully  cultivated.  Unhappily  ambition  and  par- 
ty spirit  impelled  him  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  full  of  dan- 
ger. To  that  danger  Ins  fortitude  proved  unequal.  He  stooped 
to  supplications  which  s;ived  him  and  dishonoured  him.  From 
that  moment  he  never  knew  peace  of  mhid.  His  temper  became 
perverse  ;  and  his  understanding"  was  perverted  by  his  tem- 
per. He  tried  to  find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge,  m  fash- 
ionable dissipation  and  in  political  turmoil.  Bat  the  dark  shade 
never  passed  away  from  his  mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
humiliation,  his  unhappy  life  was  terminated  by  an  unhappy 
death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  William  had 

*  Postman,  Dec.  15,  17,  1G9G ;  Vernon  to  Slirewsbury,  Dec.  13,  15  ;  Narcissiii 
IjUttrell!s  Diary  ;  Burnet,  i.  647  ;  Saint  Evreinoud's  Verses  to  Hampden. 
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eliosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolving.  The  number  o£ 
new  members  was  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and  most  of 
these  were  known  to  be  thorougldy  well  affected  to  the  govern- 
ment.* 

It  was  of  the  liiirhestimnnrtance  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should,  at  that  moment,  be  disjiosed  to  cooperate  cordially  with 
the  King.  For  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  an  internal  evil  which  had  by  slow  degrees  grown  to  a  fear- 
ful ma-Miitude.  The  silver  coin,  which  was  then  the  standard 
coin  of  the  realm,  was  in  a  state  at  which  the  boldest  and  most 
enlightened  statesmen  stood  aghast.f 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  liad  been  struck 
by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Edward  tlio 
First  had  invited  hither  skilful  artists  from  Florence,  which. iw 
his  time,  was  to  London  what  London,  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Thiid.  was  to  Moscow.  During  many  generations,  the  in- 
struments which  were  thenintroduced  into  our  mint  continued  to  bo 
employed  with  littlealteration.  The  metal  was  divided  with  shears 
and  afterwards  shaped  and  stamped  by  the  hammer.  In  these 
operations  much  was  left  to  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  workman. 
It  necessarily  happened  that  some  pieces  contained  a  little  more 
and  some  a  little  less  than  the  just  (piantity  of  silver  :  few 
pieces  were  exactly  round;  and  the  rims  were  not  marked.  It 
was  therefore  in  the  course  of  years  discovered  that  to  clip  the 
coin  was  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  en- 
act that  the  clipper  should  be,  as  the  coiner  had  longbe^-n,  liable 
to  the  jx-naUies  of  high  treason,  t  The  practice  of  paring  down 
money,  however,  was  far  too  lucrntive  to  be  so  checked  ;  And, 
about  the  time  of  the  Rfistoration,  people  began  to  observe  that 

•  L'Hcriiiltaj;e,  Nov.  19-29,  1C95. 

t  I  liavc  derived  iniKh  valuable  liifonnotlon  on  this  subject  from  a  MS.  In  tho 
BrilLh  MuBeuin,  Liximdowiie  Colle<:lioM,  No.  SOI.  U  ii*  eiititltid  IJrIuf  INIeuiolra 
rt- laliiiK  to  tli<!  Sllvr  ninWioM  Coin  i  of  Kn  ;la'i<l,  with  a.i  Accmmt  of  llio  Coi- 
h.,ptlon  of  tho  Ilnnini  r'Ml  Money,  nii'l  of  th  •  I!. ■form  by  llm  l.it-  (Ir.iiil  <oiii.i;i- 
at  the  Tower  (in.l  ili'.-  Coiiiiiry  Mintii,  b)  Iloptoii  Jlayneu,  .jUway  Aliuter  of  tii«t 
Mint. 

I  Stat.  6  KUz.  c.  11,  and  l'^  Uiz.  c.  1. 
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a  large  proportion  of  the  crowns,  half-crowns  and  shillings  which 
were  passing  from  hand  to  hand  had  undergone  some  sliglifc 
mutilation. 

That  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and  inventions  in  all 
the  departments  of  science.  A  great  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  shaping  and  striking  the  coin  was  suggested.  A  mill,  which 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  human  hand,  was  set  up  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  This  mill  was  worked  by  horses,  and  would 
doubtless  be  considered  by  modern  engineers  as  a  I'ude  and  fee* 
ble  machine.  The  pieces  vv^hich  it  produced,  however,  were 
among  the  best  in  Europe.  It  was  not  easy  to  counterfeit  them  ; 
and,  as  their  shape  was  exactly  circular,  and  their  edges  were 
inscribed  witli  a  legend,  clipping  was  not  to  be  apprehended.* 
The  hammered  coins  and  the  milled  coins  were  current  together. 
They  were  received  without  distinction  in  public,  and  consequently 
in  private,  payments.  The  financiers  of  that  age  seem  to  have  ex- 
pected that  the  new  money,  which  was  excellent,  would  soou 
displace  the  old  money  which  was  much  impaired.  Yet  any 
man  of  plain  understanding  might  have  knovv^n  that,  when  the 
State  treats  perfect  coin  and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value,  the 
perfect  coin  will  not  drive  the  light  coin  out  of  circulation,  but 
will  itself  be  driven  out.  A  clipped  crown,  on  English  ground, 
went  as  far  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  a  debt  as  a  milled  crown. 
But  the  milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  flung  into  the  cru- 
cible or  carried  across  the  Channel,  became  much  more  valuable 
than  the  clij^ped  crown.  It  might  therefore  have  been  predicted, 
as  confidently  as  any  thing  can  be  predicted  which  depends  on 
the  human  will,  that  the  inferior  pieces  would  rernain  in  the 
only  market  in  which  they  could  fetch  the  same  price  as  the  su- 
perior pieces,  and  that  the  superior  pieces  would  take  some  form 
or  fly  to  some  place  in  which  some  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  their  superiority.! 

*  Pepys's  Diary,  November  23, 1663. 

t  The  first  writer  who  noticed  the  fact  that,  where  good  money  and  bad  money 
are  thrown  into  circulation  together,  the  bad  money  drives  out  the  good  money, 
was  Aristophanes.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  preference  whieli  his  fel- 
low citizens  gave  to  ligjit  coins  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  depraved  taste,  such  as 
led  them  to  entrust  men  like  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus  with  the  conduct  of  great 
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The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  generally  overlooked 
these  very  obvious  considenitions.     They  marvelled  exceeding- 
ly that  every  body  should  be  so  perverse  as  to  use  light  money 
in  preference  to  good  money.     In  other  words,  they  marvelled 
that  nobodv  chose  to  puy  twelve  ounces  of  silver  when  ten  would 
perve  the  turn.     The  horse  in  the  Tower  still  paced  his  rounds. 
Fresh  wa^f^unloads  of  choice  money  still  came  forth  from  the 
mill ;  and  still  they  vanished  as  fast  as  they  appeared.     Great 
masses  were  melted  down;  great  masses  exported  ;  great  masses 
hoarded  :  but  scarcely  one  ntw  piece  was  to  be  found  in  the  till 
of  a  shop,  or  in  the  leathern  bag  which  the  fa' mer  carried  homa 
after  the  cattle  fair.     In  the   receipts  and  payments  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer the   milled  money  did  not   exceed  ten  shillings  in  a 
hundred  pounds.     A  writer  of  that  age  mentions  the  case  of  a 
merchant  who,  in  a  sum  of  thirty-live  pounds,  received  only  a 
single  halfcrown  in  milled  silver.     Meanwliile  the  shears  of  the 
clippers  were  constantly  at  work.     The   coiners  too  multiplied 
and  prospered :  for  the  worse  the   current  money  became  the 
more  easily  it  was  imitated.     During  many  years  this  evil  went 
on  increasin<T.     At  first  it  was  disregarded  :  but  it  at  length 
became  an  insupportable  curse  to  the  country.     It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  rigorous  laws  against  coining  and  clipping  were 
rigorously  executed.     At  every  session  that  was  held  at  the 
Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  were  made.     Hurdles,  with  four, 
trtaire.    But.  though  his  political  economy  will  not  bear  examination,  his  versea 
ore  excellent  :— 

TToXAflK/f  /  ^fiiv  eSoiev  fj  T:6'kiq  Trenovdhai 
TavTov  £f  re  tuv  ito?.itC)v  tov(  /caXoij  te  KayoBovQ 
iq  re  rapxn'ov  v6iJi(jfia  aal  to  Katvov  xpvcuov. 
olre  yuf)  Tovroimv  nvciv  ov  Kintji^rj'kex'^h'oiq 
aX>M.  KaV.Aiaroiq  air&vruv^  uq  SokiI,  vofjtafidrui/, 
nal  /idvoiq  oftHuq  Koneiai,  kcI  KiKu^uvia/ifvoiq 
iv  Ti  Toiq  'E'/.'/.r/ai  Kai  roiq  (iapliapoiai  rrnpTaxoif, 
Xpilifitlf  (jvdiv,  iiW/M.  TovToiq  To'iq  noi/T/polq  ;j;a?.«io<f 

XOiq  TE  KOX  nptJTJV  KOITEiai  Tip  KaKiaT(f)  KOfJ/iaTi. 

Tuv  TTo7.iT(jv  ff  ovr  fiiv  iapEV   EiiyEvrlq  Kal  auippovaq 
ivSpaq  bvTar,  Kal  <J/««/oir,  nai  na7x){r  te  mynlhivq. 
nal  Tptu^lvraq  iv  iraTjiioTpaiq  nal  x^poii  Kal  fioiaiK^, 
irix/Vf!t>.t,vprv  Toiq  <'f  ;f«?.««<c,  Kal  ^Ivinq  nal  Trvpp'fiq, 
Kal  novf/,ioi{,  Kiin  ~ovt,pCtv,  I'lr  ar.nTn  ^|)u/jffla. 
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five,  six  wretclies  convicted  A  counterfeiting  or  mutilatinar  ihe 
money  of  the  realm,  were  d/agged  month  after  month  up  Hol- 
born  Hill.  One  mornino;  seven  men  were  hansjed  and  a  woman 
burned  for  clipping.  But  all  was  vain.  The  gains  were  such 
as  to  lawless  spirits  seemed  more  than  proportioned  to  the  risks. 
Some  clippers  were  said  to  have  made  great  fortunes.  One  in 
particular  offered  six  thousand  pounds  for  a  pardon.  His  bribe 
was  indeed  rejected  :  but  the  fame  of  his  riches  did  much  to 
counteract  the  effect  which  the  spectacle  of  his  death  was  de- 
signed to  produce  *  Nay,  the  severity  of  the  punishment  gave 
encouragement  to  the  crime.  For  the  ^jractice  of  clipping,  per- 
nicious as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in  the  common  mind  a  detesta- 
tion resembling  that  with  which  men  regard  murder,  arson, 
robbery,  even  theft.  The  injury  done  by  the  whole  Lody  of 
clippers  to  the  whole  society  was  indeed  immense :  but  each 
particular  act  of  clipping  was  a  trifle.  To  pass  a  halfcrown, 
alter  paring  a  pennywort!\  of  silver  from  it,  seemed  a  minute, 
an  almost  imperceptible  fault.  Even  while  the  nation  was  cry- 
ing out  most  loudly  under  the  distress  which  the  state  of  the 
currency  had  produced,  every  individual  who  was  capitally 
punished  for  contributing  to  bring  the  currency  into  that  state 
had  the  general  sympathy  on  his  side.  Constables  were  unwil- 
ling to  arrest  the  offenders.  Justices  were  unwilling  to  commit. 
Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Juries  were 
unwilling  to  pronounce  the  word  Guilty.  The  convictions, 
therefore,  numerous  as  they  might  seem,  were  few  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  offences ;  and  the  offenders  who  were  con- 
victed looked  on  themselves  as  murdered  men,  and  were  firm 
in  the  belief  that  their  sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  venial  as  that 
of  a  schoolboy  who  goes  nutting  in  the  wood  of  a  neighbour. 
AH  the  eloquence  of  the  ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them 
to  conform  to  the  wholesome  usage  of  acknowledging  in  their 
dying  speeches  the  enormity  of  their  wickedness. f 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  is  filled  rnth.  accounts  of  these  executions.  "  Le 
metier  de  rogneur  de  monnoye,"  says  L'Hermitage,  "  est  si  lucratif  et  paroit  si 
facile  que,  quelque  chose  qu'on  fasse  pour  les  detiuire,  il  s'en  trouve  toujoura 
d'autres  pour  prendre  leur  place.    Oct-  1-11,  1095." 

t  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  clippers,  see  the.    jry  curious  ser- 
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The  evil  pro(.i'Cil(;<,I  with  constantly  accelerating  velocity. 
At  length  iu  the  autumn  of  1C95  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
the  country  possessed,  for  practical  purpose.^,  any  measure  of 
the  value  of  commodities.  It  was  a  mere  chance  whether  what 
was  called  a  shilling  was  really  tenpeuce,  sixpence,  or  a  groat. 
The  results  of  some  experiments  which  were  tried  at  that  time 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  officers  of  the  exchequer  weighed 
fifty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  hammered  money 
which  had  recently  been  paid  in.  The  weight  ought  to  have 
been  above  two  hniulred  ai;d  twenty  thousand  ounces.  It 
j)roved  to  be  under  onj  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  ounces.* 
Three  eminent  London  goldsmiths  were  invited  to  send  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each  in  current  silver  to  be  tried  by  the  balance. 
Three  hundred  pounds  ought  to  liave  weighed  about  twelve 
hundred  ounces.  The  actual  weight  jiroved  to  be  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four  ounces.  The  same  tc'.>^t  was  applied  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  should  h  ive  weighed  about  four  hundred  ounces,  did 
actually  Weigh  at  Bristol  two  liundred  and  forty  ounces,  at 
Cambridge  two  hundred  and  three,  at  Ex^er  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen. f  There 
were,  indeed,  some  northern  districts  into  which  the  clipped 
\noney  had  only  begun  to  find  its  way.  An  honest  Quaker, 
who  lived  iu  one  of  these  districts,  recorded,  in  some   notes 

mon  which  Fleetwood,  aftcr-.vards  Bishop  of  Ely,  proadied  before  tlic  Lord 
M.iyor  in  Deirembor,  1»;3J.  Fleetwooti  says  that  "a  t^oft  pernicious  teiulcr^iess 
rl&^lcennd  the  care  of  tlie  niagi«trate.«,  l^epl  back  the  under  oflictrs,  corrupted  tlio 
j  iries,  ami  witlih-ld  the  evidence."  He  nientiona  Uie  dilliculty  of  convincing  tho 
(.-imlnalH  thommdvoB  that  tlicy  Lad  done  wrong.  Sec  also  a  Sermon  pre.irlicd  at 
Yo.-k  Cattle  by  (Jcorgo  Hallcy,  a  clergyman  of  the  rathedia),  to  some  dippers 
wlio  were  to  \>n  )iang<d  the  next  day.  IIo  mentions  the  impenit<?nt  ends  which 
tliptKJrs  generally  mad.',  and  does  Ins  best  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  Ida 
li'-an.TS  lie  dwells  on  one  afrt.'ra\  ation  of  their  crime  which  1  shduld  not  h:ive 
ibon;,'hf  of.  "  If."  ^ayB  lie,  "  the  same  fini-stion  wito  to  bo  put  in  thin  age.  as  of 
iiltl,  '  Whoso  la  this  Imat'o  and  superscription  ?'  we  could  not  answer  the  whole 
Wo  may  eu^sa  at  the  imago  :  but  wn  cannot  toll  whoso  it  Is  by  the  supei-scrlp- 
fiun  :  for  that  i«  .ill  gone."  llio  testimony  of  thct^e  two  divines  is  conllrmcfd  by 
l.'iai  of  Tom  Brown,  who  t<;lls  n  facetious  story,  which  1  do  not  vi'iiturc  to  quote, 
4U>ul  a  conversation  Ix-twcen  the  oniinary  of  Neweate  and  a  dipper. 
•  I»wndcn*M  ICssav  for  the  Amundiueul  of  tho  Silver  Ooiua,  1005. 

Nov.  tJ, 

t  L'lrcnnltage,  ^^.^  1C96. 
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which  are  still  extant,  the  amazement  with  which,  when  he 
travelled  southward,  shopkeepers  and  innkeepers  stared  at  the 
broad  and  heavy  halfcrowns  with  which  he  paid  his  v/ay.  They 
asked  whence  he  came,  and  where  such  money  was  to  be  found. 
The  guinea  which  he  purchased  for  twenty-two  shillings  at  Lan- 
caster  bore  a  different  value  at  every  stage  of  his  journey. 
When  he  reached  London  it  was  worth  thirty  shillings,  and 
would  indeed  have  been  worth  more  had  not  the  government 
fixed  that  rate  as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be  received 
in  the  payment  of  taxes.* 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency  were  not 
such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  history.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  all 
the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  English  nation  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  by  bad  Kings,  bad  Ministers,  bad  Parlia- 
ments, and  bad  Judges,  was  equal  to  the  misery  caused  in  a  sin- 
gle year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shillings.  Those  events  which 
furnish  the  best  themes  for  pathetic  or  indignant  eloquence  are 
not  always  those  v/hich  most  affect  the  happiness  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  misgovernment  of  Charles  and  James, 
gross  as  it  had  been,  had  not  prevented  the  common  business  of 
life  from  going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  the  hon^ 
our  and  independence  of  the  State  v/ere  sold  to  a  foreign  power, 
while  chartered  rights  were  invaded,  while  fundamental  laws 
were  vicL^ted,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious families  laboured  and  traded,  ate  their  meals  and  lay 
down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and  security.  Whether  Whigs  or 
Tories,  Protestants  or  Jesuits  were  uppermost,  the  grazier  drove 
his  beasts  to  market :  the  grocer  weighed  out  his  currants :  the 
draper  measured  out  his  broadcloth  :  the  hum  of  buyers  and 
sellers  was  as  loud  as  ever  in  the  towns ;  the  harvest  home  was 
celebrated  as  joyously  as  ever  in  tl.e  hamlets  :  the  cream  over- 
flowed the  pails  of  Cheshire :  the  apple  juice  foamed  in  the 
presses  of  Herefordshire  ;  the  piles  of  crockery  glowed  in  the 
furnaces  of  the  Trent ;  and  the  barrows  of  coal  rolled  fast  along 

•  The  Memoirs  of  this  Lancashire  Quaker  were  printed  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
most  respectable  newspaper,  the  Manchester  Guardiafl. 
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the  timber  railways  of  the  Tyiie.  But  when  the  great  instru' 
ment  of  exchange  became  thoroughly  deranged,  all  trade,  all 
industry,  were  tiiuitten  as  with  a  palsy.  The  evil  was  felt  daily 
and  hourly  in  almost  e»'"vy  jtlace  and  by  almost  every  class,  in 
the  dairy  a'ld  on  the  threshing  floor,  by  the  anvil  and  by  the 
loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  depths  of  the  mine. 
!Nolhing  could  be  purchased  Y^ithout  a  dispute.  Over  every 
counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morning  to  night.  The  work- 
man and  his  employer  had  a  quarrel  as  rogulai'ly  as  the  Saturda}' 
came  round.  On  a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the  clamours,  the 
reproaches,  the  taunts,  the  curses,  were  incessant :  and  it  was 
well  if  no  booth  was  overturned  and  no  head  broken.*  No 
merchant  would  contract  to  deliver  goods  without  making  some 
stipulation  about  the  quality  o^  the  coin  in  which  he  was  to  bo 
paid.  P>ven  men  of  business  were  often  bewildered  by  tlie  con- 
fusion into  which  all  pecuniary  transactions  were  thrown.  The 
simple  and  the  careless  were  pillaged  without  mercy  by  extor- 
tioners whose  demands  grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the  monty 
shrank.  Tlie  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oat- 
meal rose  fast.  The  labourer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal,  which, 
when  ho  received  it,  was  called  a  shilling,  would  hardly,  when 
lie  wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  izo 
as  far  as  sixpence.  Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  intel- 
ligence were  collected  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  dockyard  at 
Chatham,  they  were  able  to  make  their  complaints  heard  and  to 
oljtain  some  redress.*  But  the  ignorant  and  helpless  peasant  was 
cruelly  ground  between  one  class  which  would  give  money  oul}'' 
by  tale  and  another  which  would  take  it  only  by  weight.  Yei 
hi  4  sufferings  hardly  exceeded  those  of  the  unfortunate  race  of 
authors.  Of  the  way  in  which  obscure  writers  woie  treated  wo 
may  easily  form  a  judgment  from  the  letters,  still  extant,  oi 
Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Tonson.  One  day  Tonson  scuds  forty 
brass  shillings,  to  say  nothing  of  clipped  mone}'.  Another  day 
he  pays  a  (kbt  with  picees  so  ba<l  that  none  of  them  will  go. 
The  great  poet  sends  them  all  back,  and  demands  in  their  [)lacQ 

I)i*r  24 

•  Lowiidoe'n  Cmw}'.  f  L'Hcrmiiat;'-,  j^,,  ^  '  1005. 
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guineas  at  twenty-nine  shillings  each.  "  I  expect,"  he  says  in 
one  letter,  "  good  silver,  not  such  as  I  have  had  formerly."  "  If 
you  have  any  silver  that  will  go,"  hesays  in  another  letter,  "  my 
wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty  shillings  or  more  by  the 
last  payment  of  fifty  pounds."  These  complaints  and  demands, 
which  have  been  preserved  from  destruction  only  by  the  emi- 
nence of  the  writer,  are  doubtjess  merely  a  fair  sample  of  the 
correspondence  which  filled  all  the  mail  bags  of  England  during 
several  months.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  prospered  great-^ 
ly,  the  bankers ;  and  among  the  bankers  none  could  in  skill  or 
in  luck  bear  a  comparison  with  Charles  Duncombe.  He  had 
been,  not  many  years  before,  a  goldsmith  of  very  moderate 
wealth.  He  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  of  his  craft,  plied 
for  customers  under  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  had 
saluted  merchants  with  profound  bows,  and  had  begged  to  bo 
allowed  the  honour  of  keeping. their  cash.  But  so  dexterously 
did  he  now  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  profit  which 
the  general  confusion  of  prices  gave  to  a  moneychanger  that,  at 
the  moment  when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  depressed  to 
the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety  thousand  pounds  for 
the  estate  of  Helmsley  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That 
great  property  had,  in  a  troubled  time,  been  bestowed  by  the 
Commons  of  England  on  their  victorious  general  Fairfax,  and 
had  been  part  of  the  dower  which  Fairfax's  daughter  had 
brought  to  the  brilliant  and  dissolute  Buckingham.  Thither 
Buckingham,  having  wasted  in  mad  intemperance,  sensual  and 
intellectual,  all  the  choicest  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune 

*  Allusions  to  the  state  of  the  currency  abound  in  the  essays,  plays,  and 
poems,  which  appeared  about  this  time.  I  will  give  two  or  three  specimens. 
Dryden,  in  the  dedication  of  his  translation  of  the  iEneid,  complains  that  he  had 
completely  exhausted  his  vocabulary  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  orig- 
inal. "What,"  he  says,  "  had  become  of  me  if  Virgil  had  taxed  me  with  another 
book  ?  I  had  certainly  been  reduced  to  pay  the  public  in  hammered  money,  for 
want  of  milled."  In  Gibber's  Comedy,,  entitled  "  Love's  last  Shift,  or  the  Fool 
in  Fashion,"  a  gay  young  gentleman  says  :  "  Virtue  is  as  much  debased  as  our 
money  ;  and,  faith.  Dei  Gratia  is  as  hard  to  be  found  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  as 
round  the  brim  of  an  old  shilling."  Blacl<more's  Satire  on  Wit  is  nothing  but  a 
clumsy  allegory,  in  which  our  literature  is  typified  by  coin  so  much  impaireij 
tbat  it  niust  be  calle*i  iQ)  thrcwu  into  the  melting  pot,  ana  restamped. 
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hvirl  carried  the  feeble  ruins  of  his  fine  person  and  of  his  fiuo 
mind ;  and  there  he  had  closed  his  cheiiucrcd  life  under  that 
luuiibk  roof  and  on  that  coarse  pallet  which  the  groat  satirist 
of  the  succeeding  generation  described  in  immortal  verse.  The 
spacious  domain  passed  to  a  new  race ;  and  in  a  few  years  a 
palace  more  splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever  been  inhabited 
by  the  mtigniticent  Villiers  rose  amidst  the  beautiful  woods  and 
waters  which  had  been  his,  and  was  called  by  the  once  humble 
name  of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had  been  re- 
peatedly discussed  in  Parliament.  In  1G89  a  committee  of  the 
Commons  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  but 
had  made  no  report.  In  1690  another  committee  had  reported 
that  immense  cpiantities  of  silver  were  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
tr}-  by  Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  v/ould  do  any  thing  for  profit. 
Schemes  were  formed  for  encouraging  the  importation  and  dis- 
couraging the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  One  foolish 
bill  after  another  was  brought  in  and  dropped.  At  length,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1G95,  the  question  assumed  so  serious 
an  aspect  that  the  Houses  applied  themselves  to  it  in  earnest. 
Tlie  only  practical  result  of  their  deliberations,  however,  was  a 
new  penal  law  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  the  clipping 
of  the  hammered  coin  and  the  melting  and  exporting  of  the 
milled  coin.  It  was  enacted  that  every  person  who  informed 
against  a  clipper  should  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds, 
that  every  clipper  who  informed  against  two  clippers  should  bo 
entitled  to  a  pardon,  and  that  whoever  shouM  be  found  in  pos- 
sesHion  of  silver  filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the  cheek 
with  a  redhot  iron.  Certain  ofiicers  were  empowered  to  search 
for  bullion.  If  bullion  were  fouml  in  a  house  or  on  board  of  a 
fillip,  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never  been  part  of  the 
money  of  tlu;  renlin  was  thrown  on  the  owner.  If  iie  failed  in 
making  out  a  satisfactory  history  of  every  ingot  he  was  liable 
V  Bovcre  penalties.  This  Act  was,  as  might  Iwive  been  expected, 
ftUogelher  ineffective.  During  the  followingsummer  and  autumn, 
thft  coins  went  on  dwitidling.  and  the  crv  of  distress  from  every 
county  in  the  realm  btcauie  louder  aud  more  piercing. 
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But  happily  for  England  there  were  among  her  rulers  some 
who  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halters  and  branding 
irons  that  her  decaying  industry  and  commerce  could  be  re^ 
stored  to  healtli.  The  state  of  the  currency  had  during  soma 
time  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  four  eminent  men  closely 
connected  by  public  and  private  ties.  Two  of  them  wcj'o 
politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  official  and  parlia- 
mentary business,  ceased  to  love  and  honour  philosophy  ;  and 
two  were  philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of  abstruse  meditation 
had  not  impaired  the  homely  good  sense  without  which  even 
'genius  is  mischievous  in  politics.  Never  had  there  been  an  oc- 
casion which  more  urgently  requ'.red  both  practical  and  specu- 
■lative  abilities  ;  and  never  had  the  world  seen  the  highest  prac- 
itical  and  the  highest  speculative  abilities  united  in  an  alliance 
so  close,  so  harmonious,  and  so  honourable  as  that  which  bound 
Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke  and  Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  minute  history 
■of  the  conferences  of  the  men  to  whom  England  owed  the 
irestoration  of  her  curi'ency  and  the  long  series  of  prosperous 
■years  which  dates  from  that  restoration.  It  v/ould  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  pure  gold  of  scientific  truth  found  by  the 
two  philosophers  was  mingled  by  the  two  statesmen  with  just 
that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary  for  the  working.  It 
would  be  curious  to  study  the  many  plans  which  were  pro- 
pounded, discussed,  and  rejected,  some  as  inefficacious,  some  as 
unjust,  some  as  too  costly,  some  as  too  hazardous,  till  at  length  a 
plan  was  devised  of  which  the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best 
evidence,  complete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his  opinions 
touching  the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of  Locke  on  this  sub- 
ject are  happily  still  extant ;  ind  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
•u  any  of  his  writings,  even  in  those  ingenious  and  deeply 
meditated  chapters  on  language  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the 
force  of  his  mind  appears  more  conspicuously.  Whether  he  had 
ever  been  acquainted  with  Dudley  North  is  not  known.  In 
moral  character  the  two  men  bore  little  resemblance  to  eaclj 
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Other.  They  belonged  to  diilorent  parties.  ludeed,  had  nut 
Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny  in  Holland,  it  id  by  no  moans 
impossible  that  he  might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  jniy 
which  Dudley  North  had  packci.  Intellectually,  however,  there 
was  much  iu  common  between  the  Tory  and  the  TS'hig.  They 
had  laboriously  thought  out,  each  for  himself,  a  theory  of  polit- 
i:al  economy,  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  Adam 
Smith  afterwards  expounded.  IS' ay,  in  some  respec*-  the  theory 
of  Locke  and  North  was  more  complete  a.'.d  symmetrical  than 
that  of  their  illustrious  successor.  Adam  Smith  has  often  been 
justly  blamed  for  maintaining,  iu  direct  opposition  to  all  hii 
own  principles,  that  the  rate  of  interest  oug  t  to  be  regulateo 
by  -he  State;  and  he  is  more  blamable  because,  lonj;  before  ho 
Was  born,  both  Locke  and  North  had  taught  that  it  was  as 
absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to  make  laws 
fixing  the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1C93.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
he  published,  without  his  name,  a  small  tract  which  contains  a 
concise  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  with 
that  which  was  afterwards  fully  developed  and  ably  defended 
by  Locke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  many  anx- 
ious deliberations,  was  whether  any  thing  should  be  done  while 
the  war  lasted.  In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of  the  coin 
might  be  effected,  great  sacrifices  must  be  made,  either  by  the 
whole  community  or  by  a  part  of  the  community.  And  t,  call 
for  such  sacrifices  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  already  paying 
taxes  such  as,  ten  years  before,  no  financier  would  have  thought 
it  possible  to  raise,  was  undoubtedly  a  course  full  of  danger. 
Timorous  politicians  were  for  delay:  but  the  deliberate  convic- 
tion of  the  great  Whig  leaders  was  that  something  must  be  haz- 
arded, or  thtit  every  thing  was  lost.  Jlontaguo,  in  particular, 
is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his  determination 

•  It  oagbt  always  to  bo  remenjlioroil,  to  Adam  Smlth'H  honour,  llintho  wni 
entirely  <-<)Tiv«rt<:iI  by  Ilontlian.'K  i)cf»iirn  of  Umiry,  niul  tliat  Ik-  ai-Uimwlpdrji'il, 
T  Itli  rnndoiir  worthy  of  a  triio  jiliilosoijUcr,  that  the  Uocltiiio  laid  down  in  th« 
>V«utiLh  o(  Xatioiit  wiui  orroucoua. 
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to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there  had  been  any  hope  that  tli3 
evil  would  merely  continue  to  be  what  it  was,,  it  might  have 
been  wise  to  defer  till  the  return  of  peace  an  experiment  which 
must  severely  try  the  strength  of  the  body  politic.  But  the 
evil  was"  one  which  daily  made  progress  almost  visible  to  the 
eye.  There  might  have  been  a  recoinage  in  1694  with  half 
the  risk  which  must  be  run  in  1696 ;  andj^reat  as  would  be  the 
risk  in  1696,  that  risk  would  be  doubled  if  the  recoinage  were 
postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  f  delay  gave  less  trouble 
than  another  set  of  politicians,  who  were  for  a  general  and  im- 
mediate recoinage,  but  who  insisted  that  the  new  shilling  should 
be  worth  only  ninepence  or  ninepence  halfpenny.  At  the 
head  of  this  party  was  William  Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Sea- 
ford,  a  most  respectable  and  industrious  public  servant,  but 
much  more  versed  in  the  details  of  lis  office  than  in  the  higher 
parts  of  political  philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the  least  aware 
that  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King's  head  on  it  was  a  com- 
modity of  which  the  price  was  goverr.ed  by  the  same  laws 
which  govern  the  price  of  a  piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a 
spoon  or  a  buckle,  and  that  it  was  no  more  in  the  po\ver  of 
Parliament  to  make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a  crown  a 
pound  than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger  by  calling  a  furlong  a 
mile.  He  seriously  believed,  incredible  as  it  may  ceem,  thai, 
if  the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven  shillings  inotead 
of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us  their  wines  and  their  silks 
for  a  smaller  number  of  ounces.  He  had  a  considerable  fcl- 
lowing,  composed  partly  of  dull  men  who  .•Gaily  believed  what 
he  told  them,  and  partly  of  shrewd  men  wlio  v/ere  perfectly 
willing  to  be  authorised  by  law  to  pay  a  'nmdred  pounds  wich 
eighty.  Had  his  arguments  prevailed,  the  evils  of  ^  \-ast  con- 
fiscation would  have  been  added  to  all  the  other  rmh  which 
afflicted  the  nation :  public  credit,  still  in  its  tender  and  sickly 
infancy,  would  have  been  destroyed ;  and  there  would  have 
been  much  risk  of  a  general  r.iutmy  of  the  fleet  and  arm}". 
Happily  Lowndes  was  completely  refuted  by  Locke  in  a  paper 
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drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Somers.  Somcrs  was  dcliglitcd  with 
this  little  treatise,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  printed.  It 
speedily  became  the  text  book  of  all  the  most  enlightened  politi- 
cians in  the  kingdom,  and  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  effect  of  Locke's  forcible  and  perspicuous  reasoning 
is  greatl}'^  heightened  by  his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth, 
and  by  the  singularly  generous  and  graceful  courtesy  with  which 
he  treats  an  antagonist  of  powers  far  inferiot*  to  his  own. 
Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  described  the  controversy 
well  by  saying  that  the  point  in  dispute  was  whether  five  was 
6ix  or  only  five.* 

Thus  far  Somers  and  Montague  entirely  agreed  with  Locke  : 
but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  currency 
ought  to  be  effected,  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Locke  recomnionded,  as  Du<lK-y  North  had  reconinionded,  that 
the  King  shduM  by  proclamation  fix  a  near  day  after  which  the 
liammered  money  should  in  all  payments  pass  only  by  weight. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  doubtless  great  and  obvious. 
It  was  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  most  efficient.  Vv'hat 
searching,  fining,  branding,  hanging,  burning,  had  failed  to  do 
would  be  done  in  an  instant.  The  clipping  of  the  hammered 
pieces,  the  melting  of  the  milled  pieces  would  cease.  Great 
quantities  of  f^ood  coin  would  come  forth  from  secret  drawers 
and  from  behind  the  panels  of  wainscots.  The  mutilated  silver 
wouM  gradually  flow  into  tlie  mint,  and  would  come  forth  again 
,in  a  form  which  would  make  mutilation  impossible.  In  a  short 
timf^  the  whole  currency  of  the  realm  would  be  in  a  sound  state  ; 
and.  diiriiiT  the  progress  of  this  great  change,  there  would  never 
at  aiiv  moment  be  any  scarcity  of  money. 

These  wero  weighty  considerations;  rnd  to  the  joint  author- 
ity of  North  and  Locke  on  such  a  question  great  respect  isdii'-. 
Yet  it  must  ho  owned  that  tlieir  plan  was  open  to  one  serious  o!  - 
joction,  which  did  not  ir.deed  altogether  rsmpe  their  notice,  but 
of  which  they  seem  to  have  tliought  too  lightly.     The  restora- 

•  Tx'Wiifl.Vo  Fwny  for  thn  AmonftniPtil  r.f  Hx- SIIvit  foiiin  :  I,n<Vp'«  FiiiUht 
roTmlilflriitloni*  ooncomtnif  raixlnK  tli<i  Valin"  «t  Muiicy  ;  Locko  to  Molyuoiut, 
h'ov.  20,  \r,m  ;  Mclvnmix  to  l-ocka,  Doc.  Zi,  10»B. 
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tion  of  the  currency  was  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community.  On 
what  principle  then  was  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency  t& 
be  borne  by  a  part  of  the  community  ?  It  was  most  desirable 
doubtless  that  the  words  pound  and  shilling  should  again  have  a 
fixed  signification,  that  every  man  should  know  what  his  con- 
tracts meant  and  what  his  property  was  worth.  But  was  it  just 
to  attain  this  excellent  end  by  means  of  which  the  effect  would 
be  that  every  farmer  who  had  put  by  a  hundred  pounds  to  pay 
his  rent,  every  trader  who  had  scraped  together  a  hundred  pounds 
to  meet  his  acceptances,  would  find  his  hundred  pounds  reduced 
in  a  moment  to  fifty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not  the  fault  of  such  a 
farmer  or  of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns  and  half  crowns  were 
not  full  weight.  The  government  itself  was  to  blame.  The  evil 
which  the  State  had  caused  the  State  was  bound  to  repair ;  and 
it  would  evidently  have  been  wrong  to  throw  the  charge  of  the 
reparation  on  a  particular  class,  merely  because  that  class  was 
so  situated  that  it  could  conveniently  be  pillaged.  It  would 
have  been  as  reasonable  to  require  the  timber  merchants  to  bear 
the  whole  cost  of  fitting  out  the  Channel  fleet,  or  the  gunsmiths 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  supplying  arms  to  the  regiments  in 
Flanders,  as  to  restore  the  currencv  of  the  kinsfdom  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  those  individuals  in  whose  hands  the  cli^iped  silver  hap- 
pened at  a  particular  moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  lamented  the  loss  which,  if  his  advice 
were  taken,  would  fall  on  the  holders  of  the  short  money,  ikit 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  nation  must  make  a  choice  between 
evils.  And  in  truth  it  was  much  easier  to  lay  down  the  genera- 
proposition  that  the  expenses  of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to 
be  borne  by  the  public  than  to  devise  any  mode  in  which  they 
could  without  extreme  inconvenience  and  danger,  be  so  borne. 
Was  it  to  be  announced  tliat  every  person  who  should,  within  a 
term  of  a  year  or  half  a  year,  carry  to  the  mint  a  clipped  crown 
sliould  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  milled  crown,  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  two  pieces  should  be  made 
good  out  of  the  public  purse  ?  That  would  be  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  clipping.  The  shears  would  be  more  busy  than  ever. 
The  short  money  would  every  day  become  shorter.     The  differ* 
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ence  which  the  taxpayer-;  would  have  to  make  good  would  prob- 
ably be  Greater  bv  a  million  at  the  end  of  the  term  tliau  at  the 
beginning:  and  the  whole  of  this  million  would  go  to  reward 
malefactors.  If  only  a  very  short  time  were  allowed  for  the 
bringing  in  of  the  hammered  coin,  the  danger  of  further  clipping 
would  be  reduced  to  little  or  nothing :  but  another  danger 
would  be  incurrtvl.  The  silvc^r  would  flow  into  the  mint  so  much 
faster  than  it  could  possibly  flow  out,  that  there  must  during 
some  months  be  a  grievous  scarcity  of  money. 

A  singi.larly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  occurred  to  Som- 
ers  and  was  approved  by  William.  It  was  that  a  proclama- 
tion shouM  be  prepared  with  great  secresy,  and  published  at 
once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  proclamation  was  to 
announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thenceforth  pass  only  by 
weight.  But  every  possessor  of  such  coins  was  to  bo  invited 
to  deliver  them  up,  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  packet,  to  the 
public  authorities.  The  coins  were  to  be  examined,  numbered, 
weighed,  and  returned  to  the  owner  with  a  jiromissory  note  en- 
titling him  to  receive  from  the  Treasury  at  a  future  time  the 
difference  between  the  actual  quantity  of  silver  in  his  pieces 
and  the  quantity  of  silver  which,  according  to  the  standard, 
those  pieces  ought  to  have  contained.*  Had  this  plan  been 
adopted,  an  immediate  stop  would  h  ivc  been  put  to  the  clipping, 
the  melting,  and  the  exporting  ;  and  the  expense  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  currency  would  have  been  borne,  as  was  right,  by  the 
public.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  money  would 
have  been  of  very  short  duration  :  for  the  mutilated  pieces  would 
have  been  detained  only  till  they  could  be  told  and  weighed : 
th(  y  would  then  have  been  sent  l)ack  into  circulation  ;  and  tho 
recoinage  would  have  taken  place  gradually  and  without  any 
perceptible  suspension  or  disturbance  of  trade.  I»ut  against 
these  great  advantages  were  to  be  set  off  great  hazards.  Tho 
nui(ilat«-d  pieces  would  indeed  not  have  been  long  detained.  Hut 
they  must  all  have  been  detained  at  once :  or  the  same  coin 
would  have  been  presented  in  several  jilaf^os  ;  and  the  public 
wruuld  thua  have  l^-^v  «heat<d  to  an  inimcnse   extent.      During 
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three  or  four  days  the  country  would  have  been  absohitely  in  a 
state  of  barter.  And  what  tumults,  what  rebellions,  might  not 
three  or  four  such  days  produce  ?  To  incur  such  danger  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament  was  to  run  tlie  risk  of 
censure,  impeachment,  imprisonment,  ruin.  The  King  and  the 
Lord  Keeper  were  alone  in  the  Council.  Even  Montague 
quailed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  do  nothing  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature.  Montague  undertook  to  submit  to 
the  Commons  a  scheme,  which  was  not  indeed  without  dangers 
and  inconveniences,  but  which  was  probably  the  best  which  he 
could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met.  Foley 
was  on  that  day  again  chosen  Speaker.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  was  presented  and  approved.  The  King  opened 
the  session  with  a  speech  very  skilfully  framed.  He  con- 
gratulated his  hearers  on  the  success  of  the  campaign  on  the 
Continent.  That  success  he  attributed,  in  language  which  must 
have  gratified  their  feelings,  to  the  bravery  of  the  English  army. 
He  spoke  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy 
remedy.  He  intimated  very  plainly  his  opinion  that  the  ex- 
pense of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State : 
but  he  declared  that  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  Great  Council.  Before  he  concluded  he  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and 
warmly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  excellent  choice  which 
his  people  had  made.  The  speech  was  received  with  a  low  but 
very  significant  hum  of  assent  both  from  above  and  from  below 
the  bar,  and  was  as  favourably  received  by  the  public  as  by  the 
Parliament.*  In  the  Commons  an  address  of  thanks  was  moved 
by  Wharton,  faintly  opposed  by  Musgrave,  adopted  without  a 
division,  and  carried  up  by  the  whole  House  to  Kensington. 
At  the  palace  the  loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  showed 
itself  in  a  way  which  Avould  now  be  thought  hardly  consistent 
with  senatorial  gravity.     When  refreshments  were  handed  round 
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'u  the  antechamber,  the  Speaker  filled  his  glasr,  and  proposed 
two  toasts,  the  health  of  King  William,  and  confusion  to  King 
Lewis ;  and  both  were  drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  Yet  near 
observers  could  perceive  that,  though  the  representatives  of 
tlse  nation  were  as  a  body  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  tlio 
Protestant  religion,  and  though  they  were  prepared  to  enduie 
every  tiling  rather  than  see  their  country  again  reduced  to  vas- 
salage, they  were  anxious  and  disphited.  All  were  thinking  of 
the  state  of  the  coin:  all  were  saying  that  something  must  be 
done;  and  all  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  know  wl.at could 
be  done.  '*  I  am  afraid,"  said  a  member  who  expressed  what 
many  felt,  "  that  the  nation  can  bear  neither  the  disease  nor  the 
cure."  * 

There  was  indeed  a  minority  l)y  which  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  the  country  were  seen  with  malignant  delight ;  and  of 
that  min  "ty  the  keenest,  boldest,  and  most  factious  IcadeV  was 
Howe,  whom  poverty  had  made  more  acrimonious  than  ever. 
He  moved  *,h  t  the  House  should  resolveitself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Stats  of  the  Nation  ;  and  the  Ministry, — for  that  word 
m|iy  now  with  propriot  be  used, — readily  consented.  Indeed 
the  great  question  touching  the  currency  could  not  be  brought 
forward  more  conveniently  than  in  such  a  Committee.  "When 
the  Speaker  had  left  the  chair,  Howe  harangued  against  the  war 
a«  vehemently  as  he  had  in  former  years  harangued  for  it.  Ho 
called  for  peace,  peace  on  any  terms.  The  nation,  he  said,  re- 
sembletl  a  wounded  man,  fighting  desperately,  on,  with  blood 
Jlywing  in  torrents.  During  a  short  time  the  spirit  might  bear 
up  the  frame  .  but  faintness  must  soon  come  on.  No  inoial 
energy  could  long  hold  out  against  physical  exhaustion.  Ho 
found  very  little  support.  The  great  majority  of  his  hearers 
were  fully  dnterrained  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard  rather  than 
submit  to  France.  It  was  snecringly  remarked  that  the  state 
of  his  own  finances  had  suggested  to  him  th«!  image  of  a  man 
bleeding  to  «h'atli,  and  that,  if  a  cordial    were  administered  to 
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him  in  the  form  of  a  salary,  he  would  trouble  himself  little  about 
Ihe  drained  veins  of  the  commonwealth.  "  We  did  not,"  said 
the  Whig  orators,  degrade  ourselves  by  suing  for  peace  when 
our  flag  was  chased  o  t  of  our  own  Channel,  when  Tourville's 
fleet  lay  at  anch  in  Torbay,  when  the  Irish  nation  was  in 
arms  against  us,  every  post  from  the  Netherlands  brought 

newi  of  som  liisaster,  when  we  had  to  contend  against  the  ge- 
nius of  Louvois  in  the  cr;  Aet  and  of  Luxemburg  in  the  field. 
And  are  we  to  turn  supphants  now,  when  no  hostile  squadron 
dares  to  show  itself  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  our  arms 
are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when  God  has  removed  the 
great  statesman  and  the  great  soldier  whose  abilities  long  frus- 
trated our  efforts,  and  when  the  weakness  of  the  French  admin- 
istration indicates,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  ascendency 
of  a  female  favourite  ?  "  Howe's  suggestion  was  contemptuously 
rejected  ;  and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  currency.* 

Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the  capital  never 
rested  a  moment.  Innumerable  pamphlets  and  broadsides  about 
the  coin  lay  on  the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  and  were  thmxst 
into  the  hands  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the  lobby.  In  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  amusing  of  these  pieces  Lewis  and  his 
ministers  are  introduced,  expressing  the  greatest  alarm  lest 
England  should  make  herself  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  ninepence  a  shilling,  and  con- 
firlently  predicting  that,  if  the  old  standard  were  maintained, 
there  would  be  another  revolution.  Some  writers  vehemently 
objected  to  the  proposition  that  the  public  should  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  restoring  the  currency  :  some  urged  the  government  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  assimilating  the  money  of  England  to 
the  money  of  neighbouring  nations  :  one  projector  was  for  coin- 
ing guilders  ;  another  for  coining  dollars. f 

*  Commoiis'  Joarnals,  Nov.  28,  29,  1C95  ;  L'Hermitage,  Dec.  3-13. 
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"Within  the  ^Talk  of  Parliament  tho  debates  continued  dur- 
ing several  anxious  days.  At  length  Montague,  alter  dei'eat- 
ing,  tirst  those  who  were  for  letting  things  remaiu  unaltered 
'ill  the  peace,  and  then  those  who  were  for  the  little  shilling, 
carried  eleven  resolutions  in  which  the  outlines  of  his  own  plan 
were  set  forth.  It  was  resolved  that  the  money  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  recoined  according  to  the  old  standard  both  of  weight 
and  of  fineness  ;  that  all  tho  new  pieces  should  be  milled  ;  that 
the  loss  on  the  clipped  pieces  should  be  borne  by  tho  public; 
that  a  time  should  be  fixed  after  which  no  clipped  money  should 
pass,  except  in  payments  to  the  government ;  and  that  a  later 
time  should  be  fixed,  after  which  no  clipped  money  should  pass 
at  all.  What  divisicuis  took  place  in  the  Committee  cannot 
be  ascertained.  When  the  resolutions  were  reported  there  was 
one  division.  It  was  on  tho  question  whether  the  old  standard 
of  weiirht  should  be  maintained.  The  Noes  were  a  kundre<l  and 
fourteen  ;  the  Ayes  two  hu         d  and  tweuty-five.* 

It  was  ordered  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  should 
be  brought  in.  A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer explained  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  the  expense  of 
the  recoinage.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  with  precision  the 
charge  of  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  tho  clipped  mrvioy. 
But  it  was  certain  that  at  least  twelve  hundred  thousand  jiounds 
would  be  required.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  the 
Bank  of  England  undertook  to  advance  on  good  security.  It 
was  a  maxim  received  among  financiers  that  no  security  which 
the  government  couM  offer  was  so  good  as  the  old  hearth  money 
had  been.  That  tax,  odious  as  it  was  to  tho  great  majority  of 
those  who  paid  it,  was  remembered  with  regret  at  the  Treasury 
and  in  the  City.  It  occurred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  it  might  be  possililo  (o  devise  an   impost  dn   houses,  which 

of  Brihlul  ;  A  L«lUjr  fro:n  an  KngliiiU  Mcn-haiit  at  AniHfceitlftin  to  liiH  Frioud  In 
I>iniloii  ;  A  Fund  for  prcBervinji  and  «tipplyin;j  our  Coin  ;  An  Ew^ay  for  r«;(itilfw 
ting  lli«!  <oln.  by  A.  V.  ;  A  I'ropotuil  for  bii|>i>1.\«ii;,'  IUh  Mnj.sty  with  1.2(10.000/., 
by  memliiii;  tho  Coin,  anl  yet  prcHcrviiig  tliti  uncl<-nt  Slan<l;ird  of  IIkj  Kiiicilom, 
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might  be  not  less  productive  nor  less  certain  than  the  hearth 
money,  but  which  might  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  might 
be  collected  by  a  less  vexatious  process.  The  number  of  hearths 
in  a  house  could  not  be  ascertained  without  domiciliary  visits. 
The  windows  a  collector  might  count  without  passing  the  thresh- 
old. Montague  proposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  cottages,  wlio 
liad  been  cruelly  harassed  by  the  chimney  men,  should  be  alto- 
gether exempted  from  the  new  duty.  His  plan  was  approved 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  was  sanctioned  by 
the  House  without  a  division.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  win- 
dow tax,  a  tax  which,  though  doubtless  a  great  evil,  must  be 
considered  as  a  blessing  when  compared  with  the  curse  from 
which  it  was  the  means  of  rescuing  the  nation.* 

Thus  far  things  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now  came  a 
crisis  which  required  the  most  skilful  steering.  The  news  that 
the  Parliament  and  the  government  were  determined  on  a  re- 
form of  the  currency  produced  an  ignorant  panic  among  the 
common  people.  Every  man  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  clipped 
crowns  and  half-crowns.  No  man  liked  to  take  them.  There 
were  brawls  approaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets  of  London. 
The  Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy  and  hope  in  a  day  of  adver- 
sity and  public  danger,  ran  about  with  eager  looks  and  noisj 
tongues.  The  health  of  King  James  was  publicly  drunk  in 
taverns  and  on  ale  benches.  Many  members  of  Parliament, 
who  had  hitherto  supported  the  government,  began  to  waver ; 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  difficullies  of  the  con- 
juncture, a  dispute  on  a  }X)int  of  privilege  arose  between  the 
Houses.  The  Recoinage  Bill,  framed  in  conformity  with  Mon- 
tague's resolutions,  had  gone  up  to  the  Peers  and  had  come 
back  with  amendments,  some  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commons,  their  Lordships  had  no  right  to  make.  The  emer- 
gency was  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay.  Montague  brought 
in  a  new  bill,  which  was  in  fact  his  former  bill  modified  in  some 
points  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Lords  :  the  Lords,  though  not 
perfectly  contented  with  the  new  bill,  passed  it  without  any 
^ItQration;  and  the  royal  assent  was  immediately  given.  The 
*  Cowmoiis'  Journals,  Dec,  13j  1(^95, 
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fourth  of  May,  a  date  long  renicmbered  over  the  whoTeMnEcloin 
and  especially  in  the  capit;il,  was  fixed  us  the  day  on  wliich 
the  government  would  cease  to  receive  the  clipped  mouey  in 
payment  of  taxes.* 

The  principlos  of  the  Recoinage  Act  are  excellent.  But 
some  of  the  details,  both  of  that  Act  and  of  a  supplementary 
Act  which  was  passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  seeui  to 
prove  that  ^Montague  had  not  fully  considered  what  legislatioa 
can.  and  what  it  cannot,  effect.  For  example,  he  persuaded 
the  Parliament  to  enact  that  it  should  be  penal  to  give  or  take 
more  than  twenty-two  shillings  for  a  guinea.  It  may  be  con- 
fidentlv  alfirmed  that  this  enactment  was  not  su'jgested  or 
approved  by  Locke.  He  well  knew  that  the  high  price  of  gold 
was  not  the  evil  which  afflicted  the  State,  but  merely  a  symptom 
cf  that  evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  would  inevitably 
follow,  and  could  by  no  human  power  or  ingenuity  be  made' to 
precede,  the  recoinage  of  the  silver.  In  fact,  the  penalty  seems 
to  have  produced  no  effect  whatever.  Till  the  milh'd  silver 
was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  continued,  in  spite  of  the  law,  to 
pass  for  thirty  shillings.  When  the  milled  silver  became  plenti* 
fnl.  the  price  of  the  guinea  fell  ;  and  the  fall  did  not  stop  at 
twenty-two  shillings,  but  continued  till  i*;  reached  twenty-one 
shillings  and  sixpence. t 

Karly  in  February  the  panic  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
first  debates  on  the  currency  subsided;  and,  from  that  time  till 
the  fourth  of  May,  the  want  of  money  \s3a  not  very  severely 

•Stat.  7  Gul,  3,  c.  1  ;  Ix)rd9*  and  Commons'  Journals;  L'HormiUaKe,  ,'"— ?a- 

Jan.  7-17, 10-20,  11-21,  1C06.  L'llennitage  describes  in  strong  langiiaco  the  ex- 
treme Inconvenience  caused  by  the  dispute  Ijelween  the  House's  :— "  I.a  longueur 
qu'il  y  a  dans  cette  alTaire  est  d'autaiit  jihin  (hsagn-nhle  <iu'il  n'y  a  ixiint  «lc  su- 
Jet  Bur  lc(|uel  le  iteuplo  en  general  puiKso  soulTrir  plus  d'in<'oinniii(lil<'>,  |iuixi|ii'il 
n'y  a  perHoiine  cjui,  i  loiw  moments,  ii'aye  occasion  d(!  l'espniu\  cr." 

1  That  Locke  was  not  a  party  to  the  attt^mpt  to  maka  gold  cheaper  hy  penal 
laws,  I  liifcT  from  a  passage  in  which  lie  nollecs  Lowndes's  onmplalnts  about  the 
high  price  of  (fulneas.  "  The  only  remedy,"  nays  I.ocke,  "  for  that  ndschlcf,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  otlioni,  is  tho  putting  an  end  to  the  passing  of  olipp'd 
money  by  tale."— Locke's  Furtlicr  ConslderationB.  That  the  penally  proved,  as 
mi'.'bl  have  been  exi)«cted,  In.  nica<-louft,  appears  froiu  K^-vi-ral  iiaHMa"i^H  In  llm 
«i  Hvri'.li.^  of   I.'Hermltai.'"-,  and  even   from   Ilaynua'M  iii'iuf  Mu_iull'c«,  iJiuugli 

liigrues  tviui »  u«voujU  luiiMiitiui  ui ;  '.uuuguo. 
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felt.  The  recoinage  began.  Ten  furnaces  were  erected  in  a 
garden  behind  the  Treasury,  which  was  then  a  part  of  White- 
hall,  and  which  lay  between  the  Banqueting  House  and  the 
river.  Every  day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and 
shillings  were  here  turned  into  massy  ingots  which  were  in- 
stantly sent  off  to  the  mint  in  the  Tower  * 

With  the  fate  of  the  law  which  restored  the  currency  was 
closely  connected  the  fate  of  another  law,  which  had  begn  sev- 
eral years  under   the    consideration   of    Parliament,   and  had 
caused  several  warm  disputes  between  the  hereditary  and  the 
elective  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  session  had  scarcely  com- 
menced when  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High 
Treason  was  again  laid  on  the  table  of  tlie  Commons.     Of  the 
debates  which  followed  nothing  is  known  except  one  interest- 
ing circumstance  which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition.    Among 
those  who  supported. the  bill  appeared  conspicuous  a  young  Whig 
of  high  rank,  of  ample  fortune,  and  of  great  abilities  which  had 
been  assiduously  improved  by  study.     This  was  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  Lord  Ashley,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  grandson  of  that  renowned  politician  who  had,  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  at  one  time  the  most  unprinci- 
pled   of   ministers,   and  at   another  the  most   unprincipled  of 
demagogues.       Ashley    had    just    been    returned    to    Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Poole,   and   was  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.     In  the  course  o£  his  speech  he  faltered,  stammered,  and 
seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  reasoning.     The  House,  then, 
as  now,  indulgent  to  novices,  and  then,  as  now,  well  aware  that, 
on  a  first  appearance,  the  hesitation  which  is  the  effect  of  mod- 
esty and  sensibility  is  quite  as  promising  a  sign  as  volubility 
of  utterance  and  ease  of  manner,  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 
"  How  can  I,  Sir,"  said  the  young  orator,  recovering  himself, 
"  produce  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this   bill  than  my 
own  failure  ?      My  fortune,  my  character,  my  life    are  not  at 
stake.     I  am  speaking  to  an   audience  whose  kindness  might 
woll  inspire  me  with  courage.     And  yet,  from  mere  nervousness, 
I'rom  mere  want  of  practice   in  addressing  large  assemblies,  I 

*  L'HermiUge,  Jan.  14-24,  IGQC, 
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hiwe  lost  Tny  recollection  :  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  my  argu- 
mcui.  iiow  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  uliu  who,  never 
having  opened  his  lips  in  public,  is  called  upon  to  reply,  witliout 
a  moment's  preparation,  to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  ad- 
vocates in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  faculties  arc  i)arulysed  by  the 
thought  that,  if  he  fails  to  convince  his  hearers,  he  will  in  a  few 
hours  die  ou  the  gallows,  and  le;i.vc  beggary  and  infamy  to  'hose 
who  are  dearest  to  him !  "  It  may  reasonably  be  suspected  that 
Ashley's  confusion  and  the  ingenious  use  which  he  made  of  it 
had  been  carefully  premeditated.  His  speech,  however,  made 
a  great  impression,  and  probably  raised  expectations  which  were 
not  fulfilled.  His  heukh  was  d  dicate  :  his  taste  was  rcfnied 
even  to  fastidiousness:  ho  soon  left  politics  to  men  whose  bodies 
and  nilnds  were  of  coarser  texture  than  his  own,  gave  himself 
up  to  mere  intellectual  luxur}',  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the 
old  Academic  philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviving 
tho  oil  Academic  eloquence.  His  diction,  affected  and  florid, 
but  often  singularly  beautiful  and  melodious,  fascinated  many 
young  enthusiast?.  He  had  not  merely  disciples,  but  worship- 
pers. His  life  was  short :  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  become 
tho  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  English  freethinkers,  diametrically 
opposed  in  opinions  and  1. clings  to  that  sect  of  freethinkers  of 
M'lii'h  IIob])C3  was  the  oracle.  During  many  j'ears  the  Char- 
acteristics contiimed  to  be  the  Gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimen- 
t;d  unbelievers,  while  the  Gospel  of  coldblooded  and  hardhead- 
ed  unbelievers  was  the  Leviathan.* 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost,  went  through 
the  Commons  without  a  division,  and  was  curried  up  to  tho 
IjOuU.  It  soon  came  back  with  tho  long  disputed  clause  alter- 
ing the  constilution  of  tho  Court  of  tho  Lord  High  Steward.  A 
strong  party  among  tho  representatives  of  the  people  was  still 
unwilling  to  grant  any  new  privilege  to  the  nobility  ;  but  tho 
nioiu'-Tit  was  critieal.  The  misunderstanding  wliich  had  arisen 
between  the  Ib)Uses  touclung  tho   Ilecoinago  15!11  had  j)rodnce(] 

•  A  r»-TT)iirkftlilo  inittanco  of  the  faa<itiallii(;  o(T<'c-t  wlilch  Rhaftonbun-V  d^w 
q  "  III  '•  i<r'Hliii-i-il  <iii  yi.iiin;  ami  nnlctit  irhn!  -  will  Im  found  In  tli  '  ftutobiograiilij 
ul  Cvw^r'B  Friuud  aud  spiritual  ^uidc,  i/uUu  .Nowbou. 
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inconveniences  Whicb  miglit  well  alarm  even  a  bold  politician. 
It  was  necessary  to  purchase  concession  by  concession.  Tlia 
Commons,  by  a  liundred  and  ninety-two  votes  to  a  hundre'd  and 
fifty,  agreed  to  the  amendment  on  which  the  Lords  had,  during 
four  years,  so  obstinately  insisted ;  and  the  Lords  in  return  im- 
mediately i>assed  the  Recoinage  Bill  without  any  amendment. 

There  liad  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
Tiew  system  of  pi-ocedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  should  come 
into  operation ;  and  the  bill  had  once  been  lost  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  on  this  point.  Many  persons  were  of  opinion  that 
the  change  ouscht  not  to  take  place  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It 
v;as  notorious,  they  said,  that  the  foreign  enemy  was  abetted  by 
many  traitors  at  home  ;  and  at  sucli  a  time,  the  severity  of  the 
laws  which  protected  tlia  commonwealth  against  the  machina- 
tions of  bad  citizens  ouf;Iit  not  to  be  relaxed.  It  was  at  last  de- 
termined that  the  nev/  regulations  should  take  effec  on  the 
twenty -fifth  of  March,  the  first  day,  according  to  the  old  Calen- 
dar, of  the  3'ear  1G9G. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  Recoinage  Bill  and  the 
Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Ili.i^h  Treason  received  the 
royal  assent.  On  the  following  day  tiie  Commons  repaired  to 
Kensington  on  an  errand  by  no  means  agreeable  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  King.  They  were,  as  a  body,  fully  resolved  to 
support  him,  at  whatever  cost  and  at  whatever  hazard,  against 
every  foreign  aird  domestic  foe.  But  they  were,  as  indeed 
every  assembly  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English  gentlemen 
that  could  by  any  process  have  been  brought  together  must  have 
been,  jealous  of  the  lavoar  which  he  showed  to  the  friends  of  his 
youth.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  placing  the  house  of  Bentinck 
on  a  level  in  wealth  and  dignity  with  the  houses  of  Howard 
and  Seymour,  of  Russell  and  Cavendish.  Some  of  the  fairest 
hereditary  domains  of  the  Crown  had  been  granted  to  Portland, 
not  without  murmuring  on  rde  part  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Nothing  had  been  done,  it  is  true,  which  was  not  in  conformity 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  aixl  with  a  long  series  of  precedents. 
Every  English  sovereign  had,  from  time  iin:nemorial,  considered 
the  lands  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  hia 
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private  property.  Every  family  that  had  boon  great  in  Eng- 
IuikI,  from  the  Do  -Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had  been  euriched 
by  royal  deeds  of  gift.  Charles  the  Second  had  curved  ducal 
estates  for  his  bastards  out  of  his  hereditary  domain.  Nor  did 
the  Bill  of  Rights  contain  a  word  which  could  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect  liberty  to  alienate  the 
manors  and  forests  of  the  Crown.  At  first,  therefore,  William's 
liberality  to  his  countrymen,  though  it  caused  much  discontent, 
called  forth  no  remonstrance  from  the  Parliament.  15ut  he  at 
lenirth  went  too  far.  In  IGOj  he  ordered  the  Loids  of  tl:o 
Treasury  to  make  out  a  warrant  granting  to  Portland  a  magnif- 
icent estate  in  Denbi<:hshire.  This  estate  was  said  to  be  wt.rih 
more  than  a  hundrcxl  thousand  pounds.  The  annual  income, 
therefore,  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  bix  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  annual  rent  which  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  was  or.ly 
six  and  eightpence.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  "With 
the  property  were  inseparably  connected  extensive  royalties, 
which  the  peojjlo  of  North  Wales  could  not  patiently  see  in  the 
hands  of  any  subject.  More  than  a,  century  before  Elizabeth 
had  bestowed  a  part  of  the  same  territory  on  lar  favourilo 
Leicester.  On  that  occasion  the  population  of  Denbighsbiro 
had  risen  in  arms  ;  and,  after  much  tumult  aiid  sevp'al  executions, 
Leiccst'T  had  thought  it  advisable  to  resign  his  mistress's  gift 
back  to  her.  Tiie  opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but 
not  less  effective.  Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  princi- 
pality made  strong  representations  to  the  mlnisteis  tbrongli 
whose  offices  the  warrant  had  to  j)ass,  and  at  length  brought  the 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lower  House.  An  ad- 
dress was  unanimously  voted  requesting  the  King  to  stop  the 
grant:  Portland  begged  that  he  might  not  bo  the  cause  oC  a  dis- 
pute between  his  master  and  the  Parliament  ;  and  the  King, 
thougli  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of  the  na- 
tion.* 

•Common*'  .loiimals,  .Tan.  II,  17,  2.3,  1C!n',  ;  I/IIiMitiUnco,  .Tnn.  H-04  ;  Gloria 
CambrL-f,  or  Hpeoch  of  n  Hold  Itrllon  agaiiiHt  a  PuU-li  rriiu-u  of  \Valc8,  I'l".' ; 
LIfp  of  tlin  Inti)  lIonouraMi"  ItnlMirt  Prlci-,  fn\,  IT.'M.  I'rlcc  was  tlio  bold  Briton 
wlio*'!  niw^rcli — iK'Vpr,  I  I '•V.ovf,  Bpfil\c!i — w .T -1  jirintiMl  \:\  ITCJ.  1!':  woiilil  J'.;i\ii 
Lh-M't  (lc&crve<t  to  bo  calkU  bolU,  if  liu  lioU  bublitticU  hui  impurtiuuaco  wliil* 
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This  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated  witLout  an  open 
quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling.  The  King  was  angry  with  the 
Commons,  and  still  more  angry  with  the  Wliig  ministers  who 
had  not  ventured  to  defend  his  grant.  The  loyal  affection 
which  the  Parliament  had  testified  to  him  during  the  first  days 
of  the  session  had  perceptil)]y  cooled  ;  and  lie  was  almost  as 
unpopular  as  he  had  ever  been  when  an  event  took  place  which 
suddenly  brought  back  to  him  the  hearts  of  millions,  and  made 
him  for  a  time  as  much  the  idol  of  the  nation  as  he  had  been  at 
the  end  of  1688.* 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
preceding  spring  had  been  given  up  in  consequence  of  William's 
departure  for  the  Continent.  The  plan  of  insurrection  which 
had  been  formed  in  the  summer  had  been  given  up  for  want  of 
help  from  France.  But  before  the  end  of  the'  autumn  both 
plans  were  resumed.  William  had  returned  to  England  ;  and  the 
possibility  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky  shot  or  stab  was 
again  seriously  discussed.  The  French  troops  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters ;  and  the  force,  which  Charnock  had  in  vain 
demanded  while  war  was  raging  round  Namur,  might  now  be 
spared  without  inconvenience.  Now,  therefore,  a  plot  was 
laid,  more  formidable  than  any  that  had  yet  threatened  the 
throne  and  the  life  of  William  :  or  rather,  as  has  more  than  once 
happened  in  our  history,  two  plots  were  laid,  one  ,within  the 
other.  The  objec  of  the  greater  plot  was  an  open  insurrection, 
an  insurrection  which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  foreign  arm3^ 
In  this  plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites  of  note  were  more  or  less 
concerned.  Some  laid  in  arms :  some  bought  horses  :  some 
made  lists  of  the  servants  and  tenants  in  whom  they  could  place 
firm  reliance.  The  less  warlike  members  of  the  party  could  at 
least  take  off  bumpers  to  the  King  over  the  water,  and  intimate 
by  significant  shrugs  and  whispers  that  he   would  not  be   over 

■William  was  living.     The  Life  of  Price  is  a  miserable  performance,  qull  of  blun- 
ders and  anachronisms. 

*  L'Hermitage  mentions  the  unfavourable  change  in  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
moiis;   and  William  alludes  to  it  repeatedly  in  his  letters  to  Heinsius,  Jaa 

21-31.  1696.  '^f 
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the  water  long.  It  was  universally  remarked  tliat  the  malecon- 
tents  looked  wiser  than  usual  when  they  were  sober,  and 
bragged  more  loudly  thaa  usual  when  they  were  drunk*  To 
the  smaller  plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the  murder  of  AVil- 
liam,  only  a  few  select  traitors  were  privy. 

Eaoli  of  these  plots  was  under  tlie  direction  of  a  leader 
specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains.  Tlie  more  honourable 
mission  was  entrusted  to  Berwick.  He  was  cliarged  to  com- 
municate with  the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  ascertain 
what  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  and  to  fix  a  time  for 
the  rising.  He  was  authorised  to  assure  them  that  the  French 
government  was  collecting  troops  and  transports  at  Calais,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  a  rebellion  had  broken 
out  in  England,  his  father  would  embark  with  twelve  thousand 
reteran  soldiers,  and  would  be  among  them  in  a  few  hours. 

A  more  hazardous  i)art  was  assigned  to  an  emissary  of  lower 
rank,  but  of  great  address,  activity,  and  courage.     This  was  Sir 
Geori'e  Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served  with  credit 
under  Dundee,  and  who,  when   the  war   in   tlie  Highlands   had 
ended,  had  retired  to  Saint  Germains.     Barclay-was  called  into 
the  royal  closet,  and  received  his   orders   from  the   royal  lips. 
He  was  directed   to  steal  across   the   Channel  and  to  re[)air  to 
London.     He  was  tohl  that  a  few  select  officers  and   soldiers 
should  speedily  follow   him  by  twos  and   threes.     Tliat  they 
mi"ht  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him,  lie  was  to  walk,  on  Mon- 
davs  and  Tlmrsdays,  in   the    Piazza  of  Covent  Garden   after 
nightfall,  with  a  white   handkerchief   hanging   from  his  coat 
[tocket.     He  was  furnii-hed  with  a  consi(l('ral)le  sum  of  money, 
and  with  a  commission,  which  was  not  only  signed,  but  written 
from  beginning  to   end,  by  James   liimself.     Tliis  commission 
authorised  the  bearer  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  acts  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that  Prince's   adherents 
as  should  most  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King.     AVhat  ex- 
planation of  these  very  comprehensive  words  was   orally  given 
by  James  wo  arc  not  infonne<l. 

•  Tb<:  gaiety  of  th<i  .Tarobitrnt  in  said  by  Van  Clovctukirko  toliavo  Ueou  nottuod 
iurliig  aomo  tliuc  ;  jj^^j^  ^  1C9C. 
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Lest  7?arc]ay*s  absence  from  Saint  Germains  should  cause 
any  suspicion,  it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way  of  life  had 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a 
surgeon  at  Paris."*     He  set  out  with  eight  hundred  pounds   in 
his  portmanteau,  hastened  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  on  board 
of  a  privateer  which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as  a  regular 
packet  boat  between  France  and  England.  This  vessel  conveyed 
him  to   a  desolate  spot  in  Romney  Marsh.     About  half  a  mile 
from  the  landing  place  a  smuggler  named  Hunt  lived  on  a  dreary 
and  unwholesome  feu  where  he  had  no  neighbours  but  a  few 
rude  fishermen  and  shepherds.     His    dwelling  was  singularly 
well  situated  for  a  contraband  traffic  in  French  wares.     Cargoes 
of  Lyons  silk  and  Valencienhes  lace  sufficient  to  load  thirty 
packhorses  had  repeatedly  been  landed  in   that  dismal   solitude 
without  attracting  notice.     But,  since  the  Revolution,  Hunt  had 
discovered  that  of  all  cargoes   a  cargo  of  traitors  paid  best.     His 
lonely  abode  became  the  resort  of  men  of  high  consideration,  Earls 
and  Barons,  Knights  and  Doctors  of  Divinity.      Some  of  them 
lodged  many  days  under  his  roof  while  waiting  for  a  passage.  A 
clandestine  post  was  established  between  his  house  and  London. 
The  couriers  were  constantly  going  and   returning :  they  per- 
formed their  journeys  up  and  down  on  foot ;  but  they  appeared 
to  be  gentlemen  ;  and  it   was  whispered  that  one  of  them  was 
the  son  of  a  titled  man.     The  letters  from  Saint  Germains  were 
were  few  and  small.     Those  directed  to  Saint  Germains  were 
numerous  and  bulky  :  they  were  made  up  like  parcels  of  millinery., 
and  were  buried  in  tli«  morass  till  they  were  called  for  by  the 
privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1G96;  and  hence  he  took 
the  road  to  London.  He  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a 
tall  young  man,  who  concealed  his  name,  but  who  produced 
credentials  of  the  highest  authority.  This  stranger  too  pro- 
ceeded to  London.  Hunt  afterwards  discovered  that  his  humble 
roof  had  had  the  honour  of  sheltering  the  Duke  of  Berwick.! 

Tlie  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was  difficult  and 
hazardous  ;  and  he  omitted  no  precaution.     He  had  been  little 

*  Ilairis's  deposition,  March  28, 1C9C.  t  Hunt's  deposition. 
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in  Loudon  ;  and  bis  face  was  consequently  unknown  to  the 
flfeuts  of  the  government.  Nevertheless  he  hud  several  lodg- 
in<Ts  :  he  disirulsed  himself  so  well  tliat  his  oldest  friends  would 
not  have  known  him  by  broad  daylight ;  and  yet  he  seldom 
ventured  into  the  streets  except  in  the  dark.  His  chief  agent 
was  a  monk  who,  under  several  names,  heard  confessions  and 
said  masses  at  the  risk  of  his  neck.  This  man  intimated  to 
some  of  the  zealots  with  v.hom  he  consorted  that  a  special 
agent  of  the  royal  family  was  to  be  spoken  with  in  Covent 
Garden,  ou  certain  nights,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  might  be 
known  by  certain  signs.*  In  this  way  Barclay  became  ac- 
quainted with  several  men  fit  for  his  purpose. 

The  first  persons  to  whom  he  fully  opened  himself  were 
Charnock  and  Parky ns.  He  talked  with  them  about  the  plot 
which  they  and  some  of  their  friends  had  formed  in  the  preced- 
inji  spring  ajrainst  the  life  of  William.  Both  Charnock  and 
Tarkyns  declared  that  the  plan  then  laid  might  easily  be  exe- 
cuted, that  there  was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among  the 
Royalists,  and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  some  sign  of  His 
Majesty's  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He  showed  his 
two  accomplices  that  James  had  expressly  commanded  all  good 
Kngllshmen,  not  only  to  rise  in  arms,  not  only  to  make  war  on 
the  usurping  govenimei'.t,  not  only  to  seize  forts  and  towns,  but 
alpo  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  other  acts  of  hostility  against 
tlie  Prince  of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royal  service.  These 
words,  Barclay  said,  plainly  authorised  an  attack  on  the  Prince's 
person.  Charnock  and  Purkyns  were  satislied.  How  in  truth 
was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt  that  James's  conrKUnitial  agiMit 
correctly  interpreted  James's  expressions?  Nay,  h(jw  was  it 
possible  for  them  to  understand  the  larg*;  word-;  of  the  commis- 
sion in  any  sense  but  one,  even  if  Bar<;lay  had  not  been  there 
to  act  as  conunentator  ?  If  indecMl  the  subject  had  nt;ver  been 
brought  under  James's  C()nsiderati<jn,  it  might  perhaps  havu 
Ixjen  thouglit  that  those  wonls  had  dropped  from  his  pen  witU- 

*  I'iDLer's  aud  Uarru>'»  UepvMlUunt. 
Vol..    V.~* 
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out  any  definite  meaning.  But  he  had  been  repeatedly  apprised 
that  some  of  his  friends  in  England  meditated  a  deed  of  blood, 
and  that  they  were  waiting  only  for  his  approbation.  They 
had  importuned  him  to  speak  one  word,  to  give  one  sign.  He 
had  long  kept  silence  ;  and,  now  that  he  broke  silence,  ho 
merely  told  them  to  do  whatever  might  be  beneficial  to  himself 
and  prejudicial  to  the  usurper.  They  had  his  authority  as 
plainly  given  as  they  could  reasonably  exjject  to  have  it  given  ii/ 
8uch  a  case.* 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  cour- 
ageous and  trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide  horses  and  weap- 
ons, and  to  fix  the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  slaughter.  Forty 
men,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufficient.  Those  troopers  of 
James's  guard  who  had  already  followed  Barclay  across  the 
Channel  made  up  nearly  half  that  number.  James  had  him- 
self seen  some  of  these  men  before  their  departure  from  Saint 
Germains,  had  given  them  money  for  their  journey,  had  told 
them  by  what  name  each  of  them  was  to  pass  in  England,  had 
commanded  them  to  act  as  they  should  be  directed  by  Barclay, 
and  had  informed  them  where  Barclay  was  to  be  found  and  by 
what  tokens  he  was  to  be  known. f  They  were  ordered  to 
depart  in  small  parties,  and  to  assign  different  reasons  for  going. 
Some  were  ill  :  some  were  weary  of  the  service :  Cassels,  one 
of  the  most  noisy  and  profane  among  them,  announced  that, 
since  he  could  not  get  military  promotion,  he  should  enter  at 
the  Scotch  College,  and  study  for  a  learned  profession.  Under 
such  pretexts  about  twenty  picked  men  left  the  palace  of  James, 
made  their  way  by  Romney  Marsh  to  London,  and  found  their 
captain  walking  in  the  dim  lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the 
handkerchief  hanging  from  his  pocket.  One  of  these  men  was 
Ambrose  Eookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  and  who 
had  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  honour :  another  was 
Major  John  Bernardi,  an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction, 
whose  name  has  derived  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  a  punish- 

*  Barclay's  narrative,  In  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  548 ;    Paper  by  Charnoclt 
»mong  the  Nairne  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
t  Hairis's  dajposition. 
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ment  so  strangely  prolonged  that  it  at  length  shocked  a  genera- 
tion which  could  not  remember  his  crime.* 

It  was  in  those  adventurers  from  France  that  Barclay  placed 
his  chief  trusL    In  a  moment  of  elation  he  once  called  thorn  his 
Janiasaries,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  get  him  the 
George  and  Garter.     But  twenty  more  assassins  at  least  wero 
wanted.     The   conspirators  probably  expected  valuable  help 
fiona  Sir  Johu  Friend,  who  had  received  a  Colonel's  commission 
signed  by  James,  and  had  been  most  active  in  enlisting  men  and 
providing  arms  against  the  day  when  the  French  should  appear 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,     The  design   was  imparted  to  him  :    but 
he  thought  it  so  rash,  and  so  likely  to  bring  reproach  and  disas- 
ter on   the  good  cause,  that  he  wcnild  lend  no  assistance  to  his 
friends    though  he  kept  their  secret  religiously.f       Charnock 
undertook  to  find  eight  brave  and  trusty  fellows.     He  commu- 
nicated the  design  to  Porter,  not  with  Barclay's  entire  approba- 
tion ;  for  Barclay  appears  to  have  thought  that  a  tavern  brawler 
who  had  recently  been  in  prison  for  swaggering  drunk  about 
the  streets  and  huzzaing  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales, 
was  hardly  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret  of  such  fearful  import. 
Porter  entered  into  the  plot  with  enthusiasm,  and  promised   to 
bring    in  others  who  would  be  useful.     Among  those   who.^o 
help  he  engaged  was  his  servant  Thomas  Keycs.    Keyes  was  afai 
more    formidable    conspirator  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  station  in  life.     The  household  troops  generally  were 
devoted    to    "William  :  but    there    was    a    taint  of  disaffection 
amon"'  the   Bkies.     The  chief  conspirators   had  already  been 
tauiix-ring  with  some   Roman   Catholics  who  were  in  that  regi- 
ment ;  and  Keyes  was  excellently  (juulifii;d  to  bear  a  part  in 
this  work  :  for  ho  had   formerly  been  trumpeter  of  the  corps, 
aiul,   though  ho  had   quitted   the  service,  he  s  ill   kept  np  an 
aajuaintancc  with  som';  of  the  old  soldiers  in  whose  company  ho 
had  lived  at  free  <p>arter  on  the  Somersetshire  farmers  after  tho 
battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

•  Ilftrrln'n  •lcpf>«iltlon.    Boninr'H'ii  mifoMoprnpliv  U  not  nt  all  to  be  iniBtod 
It  coir.niiiH  r<iTTic  «1i-iiircl  mi  .IuUim,  umi  nuiui-  ili  lilM-iiili-  falucliOoUti. 
)  Sou  hia  uial 
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PaTkvus,  wlio  was  old  and  gouty,  coidd  not  liimself  take  a 
shai-e  in  the  work  of  death.  But  he  employed  himself  in  pro 
viding  horses,  saddles,  and  weapons  for  his  younger  and  more 
active  accomplices.  In  this  department  of  business  he  was 
assisted  by  Charles  Cranburne,  a  person  who  had  long  acted  as 
a  broker  between  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt  in 
cutlery  and  firearms.  Special  orders  were  given  by  Barclay 
that  the  swords  should  be  made  rather  for  stabbing  than  for 
slashino-.  Barclav  himself  enlisted  Edward  Lowick,  who  had 
been  a  IMajor  in  the  Irish  army,  and  who  had,  since  the  capit- 
ulation of  Limerick,  been  living  obscurely  in  London.  The 
monk  who  had  been  Barclay's  first  confidant  recommended  two 
busy  Papists,  Richard  Fisher  and  Christopher  Knightley  ;  and 
this  recommendation  was  thought  sufficient.  Knightley  drew  in 
Edward  King,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  hot  and  restless 
temper  ;  and  King  procured  the  assistance  of  a  French  gam- 
bler and  bully  named  De  la  Rue.* 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held  frequent  meet- 
ings at  treason  taverns,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  plan  of 
operations.  Several  schemes  were  proposed,  applauded,  and  on 
full  consideration,  abandoned.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
ail  attack  on  Kensington  House  at  dead  of  night  might  probably 
be  successful.  The  outer  wall  might  easily  be  scaled.  If  once 
forty  armed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the  palace  would  soon  be 
sLormed  or  set  on  fire.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  le 
best  to  strike  the  blow  on  a  Sunday  as  William  went  from 
Kensington  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  chapel  of  St.  James's 
Palace.  The  murderers  might  assemble  on  the  ground  where 
Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  Place  now  stand.  Just  as  the 
royal  coach  passed  out  of  Ilyde  Park,  and  was  about  to  enter 
vv-liat  has  since  been  called  the  Green  Park,  thirty  of  the  con- 
8i)irators,  well  mounted,  might  full  on  the  guards.  The  guards 
were  ordinarily  only  five  and  twent3^  They  would  be  taken 
completely  by  surprise  ;  and  probably  half  of  them  would  be 
tliot  or  cut  down  before  they  could  strike  a  blow.     Meanwhile 

"  •'••Bber's  deposition  ;  Knightly's  deposition  ;  Craubuine's  trial ;  Pe  la  Kue'j 
tieposltion, 
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ten  or  twelve  resolute  men   on  foot  would  stop  the  carriage  hj 
shootinor  the  horses,  and  would  then  without  difficulty  despatch 
the  Kuig.     At  last  the  preference  was  given  to  a  plan  originally 
sketched  by   Fisher  and  put  into   shape  by  Porter.     "William 
was   in   the  habit  of  going  every  Saturday  from  Kensington   to 
hunt  in  Richmond  Turk.     There  was   then  no  bridge  over  the 
Thames  between  London  and   Kingston.     The  King  therefore 
went,  -n  a  coach  escorted  by  some  of  his  body  guards,  through 
Turnham  Green  to  the  river.     There  he  took  boat,  crossed  the 
water,  and  found  another  coach  and  another  set  of  guards  ready 
to  receive  him  on  the  Surrey  side.     The  first  coach  and  the  first 
set  of  guards  awaited   his  return  on  the  northern  bank.     The 
conspirators  ascertained  with  great  precision  the  whole  order  of 
these  journeys,  and  carefully  examined  the  ground  on  both  sides 
of  the  Thames.     They  thought  that  they  should  attack  the  King 
with  more  advantage  on  the    Middlesex  than  on  the    Surrey 
bank,  and  when  he  was  returning  tlian  when  he  was  going.     For 
when  he  was  going,  he  was  often  attended  to  the  water  side  by 
a  great  retinue  of  lords  and  gentlemen  ;  but  on  his  return  he 
liad  only  his  guards  about  him.     The  place  and  time  were  fixed. 
The  place  was  to  be  a  narrow  and  winding  lane  leading  from  the 
landiii"  place  on  the  north  of  the  river  to  Turnham  Green.     The 
spot  may  still  bo  easily  found.      The  ground  has  since  been 
drained  by  trenches.     But  in  the   seventeenth  century  it  was  a 
quagmire,  through   which    the  royal   coach   was  with  difficulty 
tuTfred  at  a  foot's  pace.     The  time  was  to  be  the  afternoon  of 
Satunlay  the  fifteenth  of  February.     On  that  day   the   Forty 
were   to  assemble   in  small  parties  at  j)ublic  huust-s  near   the 
Green.     "When  the  signal  was  given  that  the  coach  was  api)roach- 
in",  they  were  to  take  horse  and  repair  to  their  posts.     As  the 
Cavalcade  came  up  the  lane,  Charnock  was  to  attack  the  guards 
in  the  rear,  Ilookwood  on  one  flank.  Porter  on  the  other.     Mean- 
while Barclay,  with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop  the  coach  and 
to  do  the  'l/^ed.     That  no  movement  of  the   King  might  escape 
notice,  two  orderlies  were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace.     One 
of  these  men,  a  bold   and  active  Fleming,  named   Durant,  was 
especially  charged  to  keep  Barclay  well  informed.     The  other, 
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whose  business  was  to  communicate  with  Charnock,  was  a  ruffiaA 
named  Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the  Irish  army,  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  the  breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on 
account  of  that  wound,  bore  a  savage  personal  hatred  to 
"William.* 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrangements  for  the 
assassination,  Berwick  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Jaco- 
bite aristocracy  to  rise  in  arms.  But  this  was  no  easy  task. 
Several  consultations  were  held ;  and  there  was  one  great  mus- 
ter of  the  party  under  the  pretence  of  a  masquerade,  for  which 
tickets  were  distributed  among  the  initiated  at  one  guinea  each.f 
All  ended  however  in  talking,  singing,  and  drinking.  Many 
men  of  rank  and  fortune  indeed  declared  that  they  would  draw 
their  swords  for  their  rightful  Sovereign  as  soon  as  their  right- 
ful Sovereign  was  in  the  island  with  a  French  army  ;  and 
Berwick  had  been  empowered  to  assure  them  that  a  French 
army  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  the  sword. 
But  between  what  they  asked  and  what  he  was  authorised  to 
grant  there  was  a  difference  which  admitted  of  no  compromise. 
Lewis,  situated  as  he  was,  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand excellent  soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of  promises.  Similar 
promises  had  been  made  in  1690;  and  yet,  when  the  fleet  of 
Tourville  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devon^ire,  the  western 
counties  had  risen  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the  government, 
and  not  a  single  malecontent  had  dared  to  utter  a  whisper  in 
favour  of  the  invaders.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in 
1692;  and  to  the  confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  those 
promises  was  to  be  attributed  the  great  disaster  of  La  Hogue. 
The  French  King  would  not  be  deceived  a  third  time.  He 
would  gladly  help  the  English  royalists  ;  but  he  must  first  see 
them  help  themselves.  There  was  much  reason  in  this  ;  and 
there  was  reason  also  in  what  the  Jacobites  urged  on  the  other 
side.  If,  they  said,  they  were  to  rise,  without  a  single  discip- 
lined regiment  to  back  them,  against  an  usurper  supported  by 
a  regular  army,  they  should  all  be  cut  to  pieces  before  the  news 
that  they  were  up  could  reach  France.  As  Berwick  could  hold 
.  »  See  the  trials  aud  depositions.  t  L'Hermitage,  March  3-13, 1696. 
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out  no  hope  that  thero  would  be  an  invasion  before  there  was 
an  insurrection,  and  as  his  English  friends  were  immovable  in 
their  dotermitiation  that  there  should  be  no  insurrection  till  there 
was  an  invasion,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  here,  and  became 
impatient  to  depart. 

He  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  because  the  fifteenth 
of  February  drew  near.  For  he  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  assassins,  and  was  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the 
details  of  the  crime  which  was  to  be  perpetrated  on  that  day. 
He  was  generally  considered  as  a  man  of  sturdy  and  even  un- 
gracious integrity.  But  to  such  a  degree  had  his  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  been  perverted  by  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
family,  and  by  his  respect  for  the  lessons  of  his  priests,  that  he 
did  not,  as  he  has  himself  ingenuously  confessed,  think  that  he 
lay  under  any  obligation  to  di.'jsuade  the  murderers  from  the 
execution  of  their  jmrpose.  He  had  indeed  only  one  objection 
to  their  design  ;  and  that  objection  he  kept  to  himself.  It  was 
simply  this,  that  all  who  were  concerned  were  very  likely  to  be 
hanged.  That,  however,  was  their  affair  ;  and,  if  they  chose  to' 
run  such  a  risk  in  the  good  cause,  it  was  not  his  business  to  dis- 
courage them.  His  mission  was  quite  distinct  from  theirs  :  he 
was  not  to  act  with  them  ;  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  suffer 
with  them.  He 'therefore  hastened  down  to  Romney  Marsh, 
and  crossed  to  Calais.* 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a  descent  on 
Kent.  Troops  filled  the  town  :  transports  filled  the  port.  liouf- 
flers  had  been  ordered  to  repair  thither  from  Flanders,  and  to 
take  the  command.  James  himself  was  daily  expected.  In 
fact  he  had  already  left  Saint  Gertnains.  Berwick,  however, 
would  not  wait.  He  took  the  roa<l  to  Paris,  met  his  father 
At  Clermont,  and  made  a  full  report  of  the  state  of  things  in 
England.  His  em])assy  had  failed :  tin;  Royalist  nobility  and 
gentry  seemed  resolved  not  to  rise  till  a  French  army  was  in 
the  island  :  but  there  Was  still  a  hope  :  news  would  probably 
come  within  a  few  days  that  the  usurper  was  no  more;  and 
Buch  news  would   change  the   v/hole  aspect  of  uiiaiib.     dnmeii 

*  St-v  borwlck's  Mcuiuint. 
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determined  to  go  on  to  Calais,  and  there  to  await  the  event  of 
Barclay's  plot.  Berwick  hastened  to  Versailles  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  explanations  to  Lewis.  What  the  nature  of  tho  ex- 
planations was  we  know  from  Berwick's  own  narrative.  He 
plainly  told  the  French  King  that  a  small  band  of  loyal  men 
would  in  a  short  time  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great 
enemy  of  France.  The  next  courier  might  bring  tidings  of  an 
event  which  would  probably  subvert  the  English  government  and 
dissolve  the  European  coalition.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  a 
prince  who  ostentatiously  affected  the  character  of  a  devout  Chris- 
tian and  of  a  courteous  knight  would  instantly  have  taken  meas- 
ures for  conveying  to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps  might  still 
arrive  in  time,  and  would  have  severely  reprimanded  the  guests 
who  had  so  grossly  abused  his  hospitality.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been  asked  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  murder  he  would  probably  have  refused  with  indigna- 
tion. But  he  was  not  moved  to  indignation  by  learning  that, 
without  his  sanction,  a  crime  was  likely  to  be  committed  which 
would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  his  interests  than  ten  such  vic- 
tories as  that  of  Landen.  He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that 
his  fleet  should  be  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
crisis  which  he  anticipated.  At  Calais  James  waited  with  still 
more  impatience  for  the  signal  that  his  nephew  was  no  more. 
That  signal  was  to  be  given  by  a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  al- 
ready prepared  on  the  cliffs  of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visi- 
ble across  the  straits.* 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  always  attended  such 
conspiracies  as  that  of  Barclay  and  Charnock.  The  English 
regard  assassination,  and  have  during  some  ages  regarded  it,  with 
a  loathing  peculiar  to  themselves.  So  English  indeed  is  this 
sentiment  that  it  cannot  even  now  be  called  Irish,  and  that,  till 
a  recent  period,  it  was  not  Scotch.  In  Ireland  to  this  day  the 
villain  who  shoots  at  his  enemy  from  behind  a  hedge  is  too  often 

Feb  25 

*  Van  Cleverskirke,  j^j^^^j^  g  1G96.  I  am  confident  that  no  sensible  and  impar- 
tial person,  after  attentively  reading  Berwick's  narrative  of  these  transactions, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  narrative  in  the  Life  of  James  (ii.  544),  which  is  taken, 
word  for  word,,  from  the  Original  Memoirs,  can  doubt  that  James  was  aocesiory 
It  the  dtisiga  Qi  assaaaiualaon. 
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protected  from  justice  by  public  sympathy.  lu  Scotland  plan? 
of  assassination  were  often,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  successfully  executed,  though  known  to  great  numbers 
of  persons.  The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Rizzio,  of  Darnley,  of 
Murray,  of  Sharpo,  are  conspicuous  instances.  The  royalists 
w  ho  murdered  Lisle  in  Switzerland  were  Irishmen  :  the  royal- 
ists who  murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen  :  the  royal- 
ists who  murdered  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague  were  Scotchmen.  In 
Eu^land,  as  soon  as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart,  the  risk  of 
detection  and  failure  becomes  extreme.  Felton  and  Belliugham 
reposed  trust  in  no  human  being;  and  thoy  were  therefore  able 
to  accomplish  their  evil  purposes.  But  Babington's  conspiracy 
against  Elizabeth,  Fawkes's  conspiracy  against  James,  Gerara's 
conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  the  Rye  House  conspiracy,  Des- 
pard's  conspiracy,  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  discov- 
ered, frustrated,  and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  conspiracy  is 
here  exposed  to  equal  danger  from  the  good  and  from  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  conspirators.  Scarcely  any  Englishman,  not 
utterly  destitute  of  conscience  and  honour,  will  engage  in  a  plot 
for  slaying  an  unsuspecting  fellow  creature  ;  and  a  wretch  who 
has  neither  conscience  nor  honour  is  likely  to  think  much  on  the 
danger  which  ae  incurs  by  being  true  to  his  associates,  and  on 
the  rewards  which  he  may  obtain  by  betraying  them.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  persons  in  whom  religious  or  political  fanaticism  has 
destroyed  all  moral  seusil)ility  on  one  particular  poiiU,  and  yet 
has  left  that  sensibility  generally  unimpaired.  Such  a  person 
was  Digby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing  King,  Lords  and 
Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his  accomplices  he  was  religiously 
and  chivalrously  faithful  ;  nor  could  even  the  fetw  of  the  rack 
extort  from  him  one  word  to  their  jjrejudice.  But  this  union 
of  depravity  and  heroism  is  very  rare.  The  vast  mnjority  of 
men  arc  cither  not  vicious  enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to  be 
loyal  and  devoted  members  of  treacherous  and  cruel  confedera- 
cies ;  and.  if  a  single  member  should  want  either  the  necessary 
vice  or  the  necessary  virtue,  tlie  whole  confederacy'  is  in  danger. 
To  bring  together  in  one  body  forty  Englishmen,  all  hardened 
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cutthroats,  and  yet  all  so  upright  aud  generous  that  neither  the 
hope  of  opulence  nor  the  dread  of  the  gallows  can  tempt  any 
one  of  them  to  be  false  to  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been  found,  and 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  be  found  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too  bad  and 
men  too  good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret  as  his.  The  first 
whose  heart  failed  him  was  Fisher.  Even  before  the  time  and 
place  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  he  obtained  an  audience  of 
Portland,  and  told  that  lord  that  a  design  was  forming  against 
the  King's  life.  Some  days  later  Fisher  came  with  more  pre- 
cise, intelligence.  But  his  character  was  not  such  as  entitled  him 
to  much  credit ;  and  the  knavery  of  Fuller,  of  Young,  of  Whit- 
ney, and  of  Taaffe,  had  made  men  of  sense  slow  to  believe  such 
plots.  Portland,  therefore,  though  in  general  very  easily  alarmed 
where  the  safety  of  his  master  and  friend  was  concerned,  seems 
to  have  thought  little  about  the  matter.  But  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourteenth  of  February,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  person 
whose  testimony  he  could  not  treat  lightly.  This  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  known  courage  and  honour,  named  Pen- 
dergrass.  He  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come  up  to  town  from 
Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  summons  from  Porter, 
who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  as  he  was,  had  to  Pendergrass 
been  a  most  kind  friend,  indeed  almost  a  father.  In  a  Jacobite 
insurrection  Pendergrass  would  probably  have  been  one  of  the 
foremost.  But  he  learned  with  horror  that  he  was  expected  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  wicked  and  shameful  deed.  He  found  himself 
in  one  of  those  situations  which  most  cruelly  torture  noble  and 
sensitive  natures.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Was  he  to  commit  a 
murder  ?  Was  he  to  suffer  a  murder  which  lie  could  prevent  to 
be  committed  ?  Yet  was  he  to  betray  one  who,  however  culpa- 
ble, had  loaded  bim  with  benefits  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible 
to  save  William  without  harming  Porter.  Pendergrass  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt,  "  My  lord,"  he  said  to  Portland, 
"  as  you  value  King  William's  life,  do  not  let  him  hunt  tomor- 
row. He  is  the  enemy  of  my  religion  ;  yet  vcfy  religion  con- 
strains me  to  give  him  this  caution.  But  the  names  of  the  con- 
spirators I  ^ffi  resolved  to  conceal :  some  of  them  are  my  friends ' 


wn.i.iAM  rn.:  i  :iinn. 


l^^ 


one  of  them  especially  is  my  bciKifactor  :  and  I  will  not  betray 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  Kinir :  Imt  the  Kins  received 
the  intelligence  very  coolly,  and  seeuKd  {!».•:<  iiiiined  not  to  be 
frighteiK'd  out  of  a  good  day's  sport  by  such  iiii  idle  story. 
Portland  argued  and  implored  in  vain,  lie  was  at  la^t  forced  to 
thicaiin  that  he  uouUl  immediately  make  the  whole  matter  pu!)- 
lio,  unless  His  Majesty  would  consent  to  remain  within  doors 
Jurinir  the  next  day  ;  and  this  threat  was  successful.* 

Saturday  the  hfteeiith  came.  The  Forty  were  all  ready  to 
mount,  when  they  received  intelligence  from  the  orderlies  v;hn 
watched  Kensington  House  that  the  King  did  not  mean  to  hunt 
that  morning.  "  The  fox,"  said  Chambers,  with  vindictive  bit- 
terness, "  keeps  his  earth."  Then  he  opened  his  shirt,  showed 
the  great  scar  on  his  breast,  and  vowod  revenge  on  William. 

Tiie  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was  that  their  det^ign 
liad  been  detected.  But  thoy  weresoon  reassured.  It  wasgivcn 
out  that  the  weather  had  kept  the  King  at  home  ;  and  indeed 
the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There  was  no  sign  of  agitation 
at  the  palace.  No  extraordinary  precaution  was  taken.  No 
arrest  was  made.  No  ominous  whisper  was  heard  at  the  coffee- 
house-*. The  delay  was  vexatious :  but  Saturday  the  twenty- 
second  would  do  as  well. 

But,  before  Saturday  the  twenty-second  arrived,  a  third  in- 
former, De  la  Rue,  had  presented  himself  at  the  palace.  His 
way  of  life  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect :  but  his  story 
agree<l  so  exactly  with  what  had  been  said  by  Fisher  and  Pon- 
dergrass  that  even  William  began  to  believe  that  there  was  real 
danger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  twenty-first,  Pcnder- 
gra.S9,  who  had  as  yet  disclosed  much  less  than  either  of  the  other 
informers,  but  ..hose  single  word  was  worth  much  more  than 
their  joint  oath,  was  .';ent  for  to  the  royal  closet.  The  faithful 
Portland  and  the  gallant  Cults  were  the  only  persons  who  wit- 
nessed the  siogular  interview  between  the  King  and  hli  geuer- 
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ciis  enemy.  William,  with  courtesy  and  animation  wlilcli  lie 
rarely  showed,  but  which  he  never  showed  without  makiiig  a 
deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  speak  out.  "  You  iire 
a  man  of  true  Drobity  and  honouv  :  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you : 
but  you  must  feel  that  the  same  considerations  which  have  in- 
duced ycu  to  tell  us  so  much  ought  to  induce  you  to  tell  us  some- 
thing more.  The  cautions  which  you  have  as  yet  given  can  only 
make  me  fuspect  every  body  that  comes  near  me.  They  are 
sufficient  to  embitter  my  life,  but  not  sufhcient  to  preserve  it. 
You  must  let  me  know  the  names  of  these  men."  During  more 
tlian  half  an  hour  the  King  continued  to  entreat  and  Pender- 
grass to  refuse.  At  last  Pendergrass  said  that  he  would  give 
the  iniormation  which  was  required,  if  he  could  be  assured 
tiiat  it  would  be  used  only  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  and 
r.ot  for  the  destruction  of  the  criminals.  ''  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour,"  said  William,  "  that  your  evidence  shall  not  be  used 
against  any  person  without  your  own  free  consent."  It  was  long 
past  midnifht  when  Pendergrass  wrote  down  the  names  of  the 
<:hief  conspirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  a  large 
party  of  the  assassins  was  revelling ata  Jacobite  tavern,  in  Maiden 
Lane.  Here  they  received  their  final  orders  for  the  morrow. 
"  Tomorrow  or  never,"  said  King.  '>  Tomorrow,  boys,"  cried 
Cassels  with  a  curse,  "  we  shall  have  the  plunder  of  the  field." 
The  morrow  came.  All  was  ready  :  the  horses  were  saddled : 
the  pistols  were  loaded  :  the  swords  were  sharpened  :  the  order- 
lies were  on  the  alert :  they  early  sent  intelligence  from  the 
palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  going  a  hunting  :  all  the 
usual  preparations  had  beon  made  :  a  party  of  guards  had  been 
sent  round  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Richmond  :  the  royal  coaches, 
each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  from  the  stables  at  Charing  Cross 
to  Kensington.  The  chief  murderers  assembled  in  high  glee  at 
Porter's  lodgings.  Pendergrass,  who,  by  the  King's  command, 
appeared  among  them,  was  greeted  with  ferocious  mirth.  "  Pen- 
dergrass," said  Porter,  "  you  are  named  one  of  the  eight  who 
arn  to  do  his  business.  I  have  a  musquetoon  for  von  thnt  will 
carry  ei^ht  bahs."     "  Mr.  Pendergrass  "  taid  hMi^^  ''  i>ray  do 
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not  be  afraid  of  smashing  the  glass  windows."  From  Porter'a 
lotlgings  the  party  adjourned  to  the  Blue  Posts  in  Spring  Gar- 
dens, whore  they  meant  to  take  some  refreshment  before  they 
started  for  Turnhara  Greon.  They  were  at  table  when  a 
message  came  from  «ia  orderly  that  tlie  King  had  changed  his 
mind  and  would  not  hunt ;  and  scarcely  had  they  recovered  from 
their  first  surprise  at  this  ominous  news,  when  Keyes,  who 
had  been  out  scouting  among  his  old  comrades,  arrived  with 
news  more  ominous  still.  "  The  coaches  have  returned  to  Char- 
insr  Cross.  The  jruards  that  were  sent  round  to  Richmond  have 
just  come  back  to  Kensington  at  full  gallop,  the  flanks  of  the 
horses  all  w  hite  with  foam.  1  have  had  a  word  w^ith  one  of  th(3 
Blues.  He  told  me  that  strange  things  are  muttered."  Then 
the  countenances  of  the  assassins  fell ;  and  their  hearts  died 
within  tliem.  Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  disguise  his  un- 
easiness. He  took  up  an  orange  and  squeezed  it.  "  What 
cannot  be  done  one  day  may  'ue  done  another.  Come,  gentle- 
men, before  we  part  let  us  have  one  glass  to  the  squeezing  of 
'  the  rotten  orange."  The  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange  was 
drunk  ;  and  the  company  dispersed.* 

A  few  hours  elai)scd  before  all  the  conspirators  abandoned 
all  hope.  Some  of  them  dcM-ived  some  comfort  from  a  report 
that  the  King  had  taken  physic,  and  that  this  was  his  only  rea- 
son for  not  going  to  Richmond.  If  ic  were  so,  the  blow  might 
still  be  struck.  Two  Saturdays  li:id  been  unpropitious.  But 
Sunday  was  at  hand.  One  of  tlie  ])lans  which  had  formerly  been 
discustied  and  abandoned  might  bo  icsumed.  The  usurper  might 
l>e  set  upon  at  Hyde  I'ark  Corner  on  his  way  to  his  chapel. 
Charnock  was  ready  for  the  most  desperate  enterprise.  How- 
ever gr<;at  the  ri.ik,  however  small  tlic  chance  of  success,  it  was 
hetter  to  die  biting  and  scratching  to  the  last  than  to  bo  worried 
without  resistance  or  revenge.  He  assembled  some  of  his  ai- 
•  omplices  at  one  of  the  numerous  houses  at  which  he  had  lodg- 
ings, and  plied  them  hard  with  Jicallhs  to  th.i  King,  to  the 
•  My  aroountof  these  evenU  1h  t-ikt-ii  ilii..fl..  fioiii  the  tiiiils  aiul  (hpo  illoii  . 
B««rV  ,  BiirnPt.  Jl.  IfiS,  1i'6,  un.  mn<k»n<.rt>>  Tnio  bikI  Iiunartlnl  IINto;:-,  .(.m- 
pllod  un<l>r  tilt  dlre<lloii  «f  felirowbLuiy  ""J  J5o:miH,  uiul  IJoytr' '  yn-L.ryot 
Kins  W::n;im  III..  1T0-. 
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Queen,  to  tlie  Prince,  and  to  the  Grand  Monarch,  as  they  called 
Lewis.  But  the  terror  and  dejection  of  the  gang  were  beyond 
ihe  power  of  wine,  and  so  many  had  stolen  away  that  those 
who  were  left  could  effect  nothing.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon it  was  known  that  the  guards  had>been  doubled  at  the 
palace ;  and  soon  after  nightfall  messengers  from  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  torches  through 
the  streets  accompanied  by  files  of  musketeers.  A  little  later, 
Rookwood  and  Bernardi  were  found  in  bed  at  a  Jacobite  ale- 
house  on  Tower  Hill.  Seventeen  more  traitors  were  seized 
before  noon  ;  and  three  of  the  Blues  were  put  under  arrest.  That 
morning  a  Council  was  held,  and,  as  soon  as  it  rose,  an  express 
was  sent  off  to  call  home  some  regiments  from  Flanders  :  Dor- 
set set  out  for  Sussex,  of  which  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant :  Rom- 
ney,  who  was  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  started  for  the  coast 
of  Kent ;  and  Russell  hastened  down  the  Thames  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  In  the  evening  the  Council  sate  again. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  examined  and  committed.  Tlie  Lord^ 
Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was  informed  of  what  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  was  specially  charged  to  look  well  to  the  peace  of 
the  capital.* 

On  Monday  morning  all  the  trainbands  of  the  City  were 
under  arms.  The  King  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
sent  for  the  Commons,  and  from  the  throne  told  the  Parliament 
that,  but  for  the  protection  of  a  gracious  providence,  he  should 
at  that  moment  have  been  a  corpse,  and  the  kingdom  would 
have  been  invaded  by  a  French  army.  The  danger  of  invasion, 
he  added,  was  still  great :  but  he  had  already  given  such  orders 
as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  for  the  protection  of  the  realm. 
Some  traitors  were  in  custody :  warrants  were  out  against 
others  :  he  should  do  his  part  in  this  emergency  :  and  he  relied 
on  the  House  to  do  theirs. f 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which  they 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine  goodness  which  had  pei" 


Feb.  2r, 


*  Portland  to  Lexington,  March  3-13, 1696  }  "Van  Cleverskirke,   jf;^  g  ;  L'Hei 
mitage,  of  the  same  date. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  24, 1695. 
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;erved  him  to  his  people,  and  implored  hiin'to  take  more  than 
ordinary  care  of  his  iierson.  They  concluded  by  cxliortiiig  him 
to  56126  and  secure  all  whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous.  On 
the  same  day  two  important  bills  were  brought  into  the  Com- 
mons. By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  The 
Dther  provided  that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  1  y 
ihc  death  of  William.  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  an  honest  country 
gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which  he  did  not  at  all  foresee  t!io 
importiint  consequences.  lie  proposed  that  the  mj'mbci's  should 
enter  into  an  association  for  tlie  defence  of  their  Sovereign  :!n<l 
their  country.  Montague,  who  of  all  men  was  the  quickest  at  tak- 
ing and  improving  a  hint,  saw  how  much  an  association  would 
strengthen  the  government  and  the  Whig  party.*  An  instrument 
was  immediately  drawn  up,  by  wliich  tlic  representatives  of  the 
peojde,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  recognised  William  as  riglitful 
and  lawful  King,  and  l)ound  themselves  to  stand  by  him  and  by 
each  other  against  James  and  James's  :i  Ihcrents.  Lastly  tliey 
vowed  that,  if  His  ]\Iajesty's  life  should  be  shortened  by  vio- 
lence, they  would  avenge  him  signally  on  his  murderers,  and 
would,  with  one  heart,  strenuously  support  the  order  of  succes- 
sion settled  bv  the  Bill  of  Ri^rhts.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
House  should  be  called  over  the  nextniorning.f  Tlieattendaine 
^■as  consequently  great  the  Association,  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, was  on  the  table  ;  and  the  members  went  n\),  county  by 
county,  to  sign  their  names. J 

The  King's  speech,  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses,  the 
Association  framed  by  the  Commons,  and  a  proclamation,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  conspirators,  and  offering  a  reward  of  r. 
thousand  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  any  one  of  them,  were 
tfKin  cried  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital  and  carried  out  by  all 
die  postbag*.  Wherever  the  news  came  it  raised  the  whole 
joiinfry.  Those  two  hateful  words,  assassination  and  invasion, 
4C(<;d  like  a  spdl.  No  impressment  was  noeessarv.  The  scj- 
men  came  forth  from  their  hiding  jdaces  by  thousands  to  man 

•  KiipUnd'n  Fnomlcii  F^xpoupjl.  ITOt. 
t  (.'otnmonB'  .Joiim.-ilii,  Feb.  24,  lOffl-O. 

t '■■onmioiiR*  .TfiunmlB,  r*!!).  C5,  lCDr,-r,  :  Vnu  riovcrsklike,  J,^  oi  l/Hormlt- 
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the  fleet.     Only  three  days  after  the  Kiug  had  appealed  to  tha 
nation,  Russell  sailed  out  of  the  Thames  yith  one  great  squad- 
ron.    Another  was  ready  for  action  at  Spithead.     The  militia 
of  all  the  maritime  counties  from  the  Wash  to  the  Land's  End 
was  under  arms.     For  persons   accused  of   offences  merely  po- 
litical  there   was   generally  much   sympathy.     But   Barclay's 
assassins  were  hunted  like   wolves  by  the   whole  population. 
The  abhorrence  which  the  English  have,  tirough  many  genera- 
tions, felt  for  domiciliary  visits,  and  for  nf\  those  impediments 
which  the  police  of  continental  states   thiow^  in  the  way  of 
travellers,  was  for  a  time  suspended.     The  gates  of  the  City  of 
London  were  kept  many  hours  closed  while  a  strict  search  was 
made  within.     The  magistrates  of  almost  every  walled  town  in 
the  kingdom  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.     On  every 
hio-hway  parties  of  armed  men  were  posted  with  orders  to  stop 
passengers  of  suspicious  appearance.    During  a  few  days  it  was 
hardly  possible  t^  perfori..  a  journey  without  a  passport,  or  to 
procure  posthorses  without  the  authority  oi  a  justice  of  the 
peace.     Nor  was  any  voice  raised  against  these  precautions. 
The  common  people  indeed  were,  if  possible,  more  eager  than 
the  public  functionaries  to  bring  the   traitors  to  justice.     This 
eao-erness  may  perhaps  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  great  rewards 
promised  by  the  royal  proclamation.  The  hatred  which  every  good 
Protestant  felt  for  Popish  cutthroats  was  ijot  a  little  strength- 
ened by  the  songs  in  which  the  street  poets  celebrated  the  lucky 
hackney  coachman  who  had  caught  his  traitor,  had  received  the 
promised  thousand  pounds,  and  had  set  up  as  a  gentleman.* 
The  zeal  of  the  populace  could  in  some  places  hardly  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  law.     At  the  country  seat  of  Parkyns 
in  Warwickshire,  arms  and  accoutrements    sufficient  to  equip  a 
troop  of  cavalry  were  found.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  furi- 
ous mob  assembled,  pulled  down  the  house,  and  laid  the  gardens 
Utterly  waste.f     Parkyns  himself  was  tracked  to  a  garret  in 

*  According  to  L'Hermit  „e,  f 5^^779'  there  were  two  of  these  fortunate  hack- 
raey  coMhmen.    A  shrewd  aud  vigilant  hackney  coachman  indeed  was,  from  the 
'■usAivcc  <>>:  i-is  calling,  very  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  sort  of  chase.    The 
^1  .^^.--i .  aboirnd  with  proofs  of  the  general  enthusiasio. 
<^  «*•».*..  ;;:4rcb  5, 1655-6. 
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the  Temple.  Porter  and  Keyes,  who  had  fled  into  Surrey, 
were  pursued  by  the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  people 
near  Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  shcv  of  resistance,  secured 
and  sent  to  prison.  Friend  was  found  hiiiden  in  the  house  of  a 
Quaker.  Kuightlov  was  caught  in  the  dress  of  a  fine  lady,  and 
recognised  in  spite  of  his  patches  and  paint.  In  a  few  days  all 
the  chief  conspirators  were  in  custody  except  Barclay,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malecontents  were  arrested, 
and  were  detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion.  Old  Roger  I:es- 
trange,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up.  Ferguson  was 
found  hidden  under  a  bed  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  was,  to  tho 
general  joy,  locked  up  in  Newgate.*  ^Meanwhile  a  special  cpm- 
mission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  traitors.  There  was  no 
want  of  evidence.  For.  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been  seized, 
ten  or  twelve  were  ready  to  save  themselves  by  bearing  witness 
against  their  associates.  -None  had  been  deeper  in  guilt,  and 
none  shrank  with  more  abject  terror  from  death,  than  Porter. 
The  government  consented  to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtained,  not 
only  his  evidence,  but  the  much  more  respectable  evidence  of 
Pcndergrass.  Pendergrass  was  in  no  danger ;  he  had  commit- 
ted no  offence  ;  his  character  was  fair  ;  and  his  testimony  would 
Iiave  far  greater  weight  with  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  a 
crowd  of  approvers  swearing  for  their  necks.  But  he  had  tho 
royal  word  of  honour  that  he  should  not  be  a  witness  without 
his  own  consent ;  and  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  be  a  wit- 
ness unless  he  were  assured  of  Porter's  safety.  Porter  was  now 
safe  ;  and  Pend'jrgfass  had  no  longer  any  scruple  about  relating 
the  whole  trutli. 

Charnock,  King,  and  Keyes  were  set  first  to  the  bar.  Tha 
Chiefs  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  several  other 
Judges  were  on  the  bench  ;  and  among  the  audience  were  many 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  ^larch.  The  new  Act  for  regulati'ijj 
the  i>rocedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  not  to  come  intofoice 

•  The  powlmnn.  Fob.  23,  Morcli  2,  March  12.  Uarch  II,  IC»-C. 
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till  the  twenty-iifth.     The  culprits  urged  that,  as  the  Legisla- 
ture had,  by  passing  that  Act,  recognised  the  justice  of  allow- 
ing  them  to  see  their  indictment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  an  advocate,  the  tribunal  ought  either  to  grant  them 
wliat  the  highest  authority  had  declared  to  be  a  reasonable  indul- 
gence, or  to  defer  the  trial  for  a  fortnight.     Tlie  Judges,  hcv/- 
cver,  would  consent  to  no  delay.     They  have  therefore  been  ac- 
cused by  some  writers  of  using  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  in 
order  to  destroy  men  v/ho,  if  the  law  had  been  construed  accord- 
ing to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some  chance  of  escape.     Thie 
accusation  is  unjust.     The  Judges  undoubtedly  carried  the  real 
intention  of  the  Legislature  into  effect;  and,  for  whatever  in- 
justice was  committed,   the  Legislature,   and  not  the  Judges, 
on^ht   to  be  held  accountable.     The   words,  "  twenty-lifth  of 
March,"  had  not  slipped  into  the  Act  by  mere   inadvertence. 
All  parties  in  Parliament  had  long  been  agreed  as   to    the  prin- 
ciple of  the  nev/  regulations.     The  only   m.atter  about   which 
there  was  any  dispute  was  the  time  at  which   those   regulations 
should  take  effect.      After  debates  extending  through  several 
sessions,  after  repeated  divisions  with  various  results,  a  compro- 
mise had  been  made ;  and  it  was  surely  not  for  the   Courts   to 
alter  the  terms  of  that  comproniise.     It  may  indeed  be  confi- 
dently  'affirmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  foreseen   that  a  plot 
against  the  person  of  William  would  be  detected  in  the   course 
of  that  year,  they  would  have  fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a  later 
day  for  the  commencement  of  the  new   system.      Undoubtedly 
the  Parliament,  and  especially  the  Whig  party,  deserved  serious 
blame.     For,  if  the  old  rules  of  procedure  gave  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  the  Crown,  there  was  no   reason  for  altering  them  ; 
and  if,  as  was  generally  admitted,  they  did  give  an   unfair  ad- 
vantage to  the  Crown,  and  that  against  a  defendant  on  trial  for 
his  life,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  continue  in  force 
a  single  day.     But  no  blame  is  due  to  the  tribunals  for  not  act- 
ing in  direct  opposition  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 

law. 

The  government  might  indeed  have  postponed  the  trial  till 
%he  new  Act  came  into  force ;  and  it  would  have  been  wise  as 
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well  as  right,  to  do  so  ;  for  the  pi-isoners  would  have  gained 
Dotliiug  by  the  delay.  The  case  against  them  was  one  on  wiiioli 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of  Court  could  have  ma<le  no  iui- 
pre.~sion.  Porter,  Pendi-rgraiS,  De  la  Rue,  and  others  gavo 
evidence  which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Charnock  said  the  very 
little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readiness  .and  presence  of  niinci. 
The  jury  found  all  the  defendants  guilt}'.  It  is  not  much  to 
the  honour  of  that  age  that  the  announcement  of  the  verdict 
was  received  with  loud  huzzas  by  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
the  Courthouse.  Those  huzzas  were  renewed  when  the  three 
uidiappy  men,  having  heard  their  doom,  were  brought  forth  un- 
der a  guard.* 

Charnock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of  flinching  :  but  when 
he  was  again  in  his  cell  his  fortitude  gave  way.  He  begged 
hard  for  mercy.  lie  would  be  content,  he  said,  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  an  easy  confinement.  He  asked  only  for  his  life. 
In  return  for  his  life,  he  promised  to  discover  all  that  he  knew 
of  the  schemes  of  the  Jacobites  against  the  government.  If  it 
should  appear  that  he  prevaricated  or  that  he  suppressed  any 
thing,  he  was  willing  to  undergo  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 
This  offer  pro<lucod  much  excitement,  and  fomc  difference  of 
opinion,  among  the  councillors  of  William.  Cut  the  King  decided, 
an  in  such  cases  he  sehlora  failed  to  decide,  wisely  and  magnani- 
mously. He  saw  that  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot 
had  changed  the  whole  posture  of  affairs.  His  throne,  I;it(>Iy 
tottering,  was  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popularity  had 
risen  impetuously  to  as  great  a  height  as  when  he  was  on  his 
march  from  Torbay  to  London.  Man}'  who  had  been  out  of 
humour  with  his  administration,  and  who  hr.d,  in  their  spleen, 
iicld  some  communication  with- Saint  Germains,  were  shocked  to 
find  that  they  had  bt-en,  in  some  sense,  leagued  with  murderers. 
He  would  not  drivo  such  persons  to  despair.  He  would  not 
even  put  them  to  the  blush.  Not  only  should  tlu-y  not  be 
punished  :  tliey   should   n<jt  undergo  the  hinuiliation   of  being 

• 

•  I'<*iii)an,  .Mar<h  12,  lf.00  ;  Vt-rimn  to  Li-xInRlon,  Mnn-ti  \^  ;  \';i'i  •.)^v••r^. 
kirko,  Marfh  J3-a.  Tbo  protecdinijH  uro  fully  n-poi-lud  In  iljt.  «,  yllci  ;h'1i  oi 
8Ul«  Trials. 
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pardoneu.  He  would  not  know  that  thej  had  offended.  Char- 
nock  was  left  to  his  fate.*  When  he  found  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he  assumed  the  dignity  of  a 
martyr,  and  played  his  part  resolutely  to  the  close.  That  he 
mifdit  bid  farewell  to  the  world  with  a  better  grace,  he  ordered 
a  line  new  coat  to  be  hanged  in,  and  was  very  particular  on  liii 
last  day  about  the  powdering  and  curling  of  his  wig.f  Jus^t 
before  he  was  turned  off,  he  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs  a  paper  in 
which  he  avowed  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  solemnly  denied  that  James  had  given 
any  commission  authorising  assassination.  The  denial  was 
doubtless  literally  correct:  but  Charuock  did  not  deny,  and 
assuredly  could  not  with  truth  have  denied,  that  he  had  seen  a 
commission  written  and  signed  by  James,  and  containing  woi'ds 
which  might  without  any  violence  be  construed,  and  which  were, 
by  all  to  whom  they  were  shown,  actually  construed,  to  authorise 
the  murderous  ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green. 

-  Indeed  Charuock,  in  another  paper,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  has  never  been  printed,  held  very  different  language. 
He  plainly  said  that,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned, 
he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  paper  which  he  had 
delivered  to  the  Sheriffs.  He  acknowledged  that  the  plot  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  seem.ed,  even  to  many  loyal  subjec^ts, 
liio-hly  criminal.  They  called  him  assassin  and  murderer.  Yet 
what  liad  he  done  more  than  had  been  done  by  Mucins  Sca^vola  ? 
Nay,  what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been  done  by  everybody 
wlio  had  borne  arms  against  the  Prince  of  Orange?  If  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  had  suddenly  landed  in  England  and 
surprised  the  usurper,  this  would  have  been  called  legitimate  war. 
Did  the  difference  between  war  and  assassination  depend  merely 
on  the  number  of  persons  engaged?  What  then  was  the  small- 
est number  which  could  lawfully  surprise  an  enemy?  Was  it 
five  thousand,  or  a  thousand  or  a  hundred?  Jonathan  and  his  ar- 

*  Buniet,  ii  171  ;  The  Present  Disposition  of  England  considered,  ITOl  ;  Eng- 
land's  Enemies  Exposed,  1701  ;  L'Hermitage.  March  17-27,  1606.  L'HermiUge 
8ays,-Charnock  a  fait  de  grandes  instances  pour  avoir  sa  grace,  et  a  oflert  de 
tout  declarer  :  mais  elle  lui  a  este  refus6e." 

t  li'Harmitage,  March  17-27. 
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tiiourbearer  were  only  two.  Yet  they  made  a  groat  slaughter  oi  the 
Philistines.  "Was  that  assassination  ?  It  cannot,  saiil  Charnock, 
be  the  mere  act,  it  must  he  the  cause,  that  makes  killing  assassina- 
tion. It  folin\ve«l  that  it  was  not  assassiiiation  to  kill  one, — and 
here  the  dvinir  man  <rave  a  loose  to  all  his  hatred, — who  had 
declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  loyal  subjects,  who  hung, 
drew,  and  quartered  every  man  who  stood  up  for  the  right,  and 
who  had  laid  waste  England  to  enrich  the  Dutch.  Charnock 
admitted  that  his  enterj)risc  would  have  been  unjustifiable  if  it 
liad  not  been  authorised  by  James  ;  but  he  maintained  that  it 
Lad  been  authorised,  not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  implication. 
His  Majesty  had  indeed  formerly  prohibited  similar  attempts  ; 
but  he  had  prohibited  them,  not  as  in  themselves  criminal,  but 
merely  as  inexpedient  at  this  or  that  conjuncture  of  affairs. 
Circumstances  had  changed.  The  prohibition  might  therefore 
reasonably  be  considered  as  withdrawn.  His  Majesty's  faithful 
sulijects  had  then  only  to  look  to  the  words  of  his  commission  ; 
and  those  words,  beyoud  all  doubt,  fully  warranted  an  attack  on 
the  person  of  the  usurper.* 

King  and  Keyes  suffered  with  Charnock.  King  behaved 
with  fiimness  and  decency.  He  acknowledged  his  ci'ime,  and 
said  that  he  repented  of  it.  He  thought  it  due  to  the  Church 
of  wliich  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his  conduct  had 
brought  reproach,  to  declare  that  he  had  been  misled,  not  by  any 
casuistry  about  tyrannicide,  but  merely  by  the  violence  of  his 
own  evil  passions.  Poor  Keyes  was  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
His  tears  and  lamentations  moved  the  pity  of  some  of  the  spec- 

•  Thli!  moBt  curious  paper  is  among  the  Kaime  MSS.  in  tbe  Bodloian  Library. 
A  short,  ami  not  i>';rf*;otly  ingenuous,  ;ii>Btra<'t  of  it  will  bo  fouml  in  \\w  Life  of 
.Jani-«.  il.  5.V..  Wliy  Ma'-ph'-r.^on,  who  lia-*  printed  many  less  intiresiin-j  dixu, 
mcntii,  did  not  <h<K»fl<!  to  print  thin  document,  it  is  e.my  to  guest*.  I  will  trnn- 
•oribc  two  or  thr';e  linporUmt  H';nt.ji)cf>s.  "  It  may  reasonably  lio  presumed  that 
what,  In  one  juncture,  His  Majesty  had  rejeeted  ho  n\iKht  in  another  aeeept, 
when  hia  own  and  the  public  fjood  UL't-cBaririly  required  it.  For  I  lould  not  uu- 
dentand  It  in  ciuh  a  manner  at  if  he  had  tiven  a  general  prohibition  that  nl  no 

tlm<!  tbe  I'rSnc-c)  of  Oraiii;e  should  b«i  toiieliod Nobody  that  believes 

Hl(«  \tn1<-»ly  to  be  lawful  King  of  Rneland  ean  doulit  but  that  in  virtue  of  his 
cir  to  levy  war  against  tli';   I'ri'iee  of  Orange  and   bis  aillierents,  tho 

at---.  I  hi«  iHMHon  ifi  ji's'itluldn,  as  well  by  the  lawn  uf  the  land  duly  intor- 

protvd  aud  vxplaluoU  a»  by  ilio  law  ol  Uod." 
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tators.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  lias  often  since  been  r^ 
peatf  J,  that  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  l»y  a  master,  and  then 
betrayed  uy  tliat  master,  was  a  proper  object  or  royal  clemency. 
But  those  who  have  blamed  the  severity  with  whicli  Keyes  wa? 
treated  have  altogether  omitted  to  notice  the  important  circum- 
stance which  distinguished  his  case  from  that  of  every  other 
conspirator.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.  He  had  kept  up 
to  the  last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  comrades.  On  the  very 
day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had  contrived  to  mingle  with  them 
and  to  pick  up  intelligence  from  them.  The  regiment  had 
been  so  deeply  infected  with  disloyalty  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  confine  some  men  and  to  dismiss  many  more. 
Surely,  if  any  example  was  to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to  make  an 
example  of  the  agent  by  whose  instrumentality  the  men  who 
meant  to  shoot  the  King  communicated  with  the  men  whose 
business  was  to  guard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of  so  black  a 
dye  as  that  of  the  three  conspirators  who  had  just  suffered.  IIo 
had  indeed  invited  foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  realm,  and 
liad  made  preparations  for  joining  them.  But,  tliough  he  had 
been  privy  to  the  design  of  assassination,  he  had  not  been  a 
party  to  it.  His  large  fortune  however,  and  the  use  which  he 
Vvas  well  known  to  have  made  of  it,  marked  him  out  as  a  fit 
object  for  punishment.  He,  like  Charnock.  asked  for  counsel, 
and,  like  Charnock,  asked  in  vain.  The  judges  could  not  relax 
the  law  ;  and  the  Attorney  General  would  not  postpone  the 
trial.  The  proceedings  of  that  day  furnish  a  strons:  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Act  from  the  benefit  of  which  Friend  was  excludedi 
It  is  impossible  to  read  them  over  at  this  distance  of  time  with- 
out feeling  compassion  for  a  silly  ill  educated  man,  unnerved  by 
extreme  danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute,  and  experienced 
antaixouists.  Charnock  had  defended  himself  and  those  who 
were  tried  with  him  as  well  as  any  professional  advocate  could 
have  done.  But  poor  Friend  was  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He 
could  do  little  more  than  exclaim  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and 
that  the  witnesses  against  him  v/cre  Papists,  who  had  dispensa- 
tions from  their  priests  for  perjury,  and  who  believed  that  to 
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swear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritorious  work,  ila 
was  so  grossly  ignoraut  of  law  and  history  as  to  imagiue  tliat 
the  Statute  of  Treasous,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  at  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  religion  in  the  liiug- 
dom,  contained  a  clause  providing  that  no  Papist  should  be  a 
witness,  and  actually  forced  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  read  the 
whole  Act  from  beginning  to  end.  About  Friend's  guilt  it 
was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  in  any  rational  mind. 
lie  was  convicted;  and  he  would  have  been  convicted  if  ha 
had  been  allowed  the  privileges  for  which  ho  asked. 

Parkyus  came  next.  lie  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  plot,  and  was,  in  one  respect,  less  excusable 
than  any  of  his  accomplices  :  for  they  were  all  nonjurors  ;  and 
he  had  takeu  the  oaths  to  the  existing  government.  He  too 
insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Act.  But  the  counsel  for  the  Crov.a  stood  on 
their  extreme  right;  and  his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was 
a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  bar, 
he  probably  said  for  himself  all  that  counsel  could  have  said 
for  him  ;  and  that  all  amounted  to  very  little.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  within  six  hours  of  the  time  when  the 
law  of  which  he  had  vainly  demanded  the  benefit  was  to  come 
into  force.* 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  was  eagerly  expected  by 
the  population  of  London.  The  States  General  were  informed 
by  their  correspondent,  that,  of  all  .sights,  that  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish most  delighted  was  a  hanging,  and  that,. of  all  hangings 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  that  of  Frieutl  and  Par- 
kyns  had  excited  the  greatest  interest.  The  multitude  had 
been  incensed  against  Friend  by  reports  touching  the  exceeding 
badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed.  It  was  even  rumoured 
that  he  had,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  poisoned  all  the 
ca-sks  whicli  he  had  furnished  to  the  navy.  An  innumerable 
crowd  accordingly  assembled  at  Tyburn.     Scaffolding  had  i)cen 

•  TJic  tr1,il«  of  Friend  aud  I'uikywi  Will  be  touud,  excoUeiitly  rfi)ort4;d,  amoDtf 
tbv  i>UU)  'JL'rial«, 
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put  up  which  formed  an  immense  amphitheatre  round  the  gal- 
lows. On  this  scaffolding  the  wealthier  spectators  stood,  row 
above  row  ;  and  expectation  was  at  the  height  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  show  was  deferred.  The  mob  broke  up  in 
bad  humour,  and  not  without  many  fights  between  those  who 
had  given  money  for  their  places  and  those  who  refused  to  re- 
turn it.* 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappointment  was   a  resolution 
suddenly  passed  by  the  Commons.     A  member  had  proposed 
that  a  Committee  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  with  authority 
to  examine  the  prisoners,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  hope  that 
they  might,  by  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession,  obtain  the  inter- 
cession of  the  House.     The  debate  appears,  from  the  scanty 
infoi'mation  which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been  a  very 
curious  one-      Parties  seemed  to  have  changed  characters.     It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  Whigs  would  have  been 
inexorably  severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  tenderness  for  the 
unhappy  men,  that  tenderness  would  have  been   found  among 
the  Tories.     Bat  in   truth  many  of  the  Whigs  hoped  that  they 
miwht,  by  sparing  two  criminals  who  had  no  power  to  do  mis- 
chief, be  able  to  detect  and  destroy  numerous  criminals  high  in 
rank  and  office.     On  the  other  hand,  every  man  who  had  Bver 
had  any  dealings  direct  or  indirect  with  Saint  Germains,  or  who 
took  an  interest  in  any  person  likely  to  have  had  such  dealings, 
looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  disclosures  which  the  captives 
might,  under  tha  strong  terrors  of  death,  be   induced  to  make. 
Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further  in  treason  than 
almost  any  other  member   of   the  House,  was  louder  than  any 
other  member  of  the  House  in  exclaiming  against  all  indulgence 
to  his  brother   traitors.     Yfould   the  Comm.ons  usurp  the  most 
Bacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ?     It  was  for  His  Majesty,  and 
not  for  them  to  judge  whether  lives  justly  forfeited  could  be 
without  danger  spared.     The  Whigs  however  carried  their  point. 
A  Committee,  consisting  of  all  the  Privy  Councillors  in  the 
House,    set  off  instantly  for  Newgate.     Friend  and    Parkyns 
^ere  interrogated,  but  to  no  purpose.     They  had,  after  sentence 

♦  L'Hermitage,  April  3-13, 1696. 
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had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at  first  some?  symptoms  of 
weakness  :  but  their  courage  hud  been  fortified  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  nonjiiring  divines  wlio  hud  been  admitted  to  tlie  prison. 
The  ruuiotir  was  that  Paikyus  would  have  given  w:iy  but  for' 
the  entreaties  ol"  his  duugliier,  wlio  adjured  him  to  sulTcr  Idie  a 
man  for  tiie  good  cause.  Thecrimnials  acknowledged  tliat  they 
}iud  done  tlie  acts  of  which  they  had  been  convicted,  but;  with 
n  resolution  which  is  the  more  respectable  because  it  seems  to 
luive  sprung.,  not  from  constitutional  hardihood,  but  from  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  religion,  refused  to  say  any  thing  which 
could  coni;)roiuise  others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  Ty])urn  ;  and 
this  time  the  sightseers  were  not  defrauded  of  their  anuiseraent, 
They  saw  indeed  one  sight  which  they  had  not  expected,  and 
which  produced  a  greater  sensation  than  the  execution  itself. 
Jeremy  Collier  and  two  other  nonjuring  divines  of  less  celeb- 
rity, named  Cook  and  Suatt,  had  attended  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  and  were  in  the  cart  under  the  gallows.  AViien  the 
prayers  were  over,  and  just  before  the  hangman  did  his  ofiice, 
the  three  schismatical  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
the  heads  of  the  dying  men  who  continued  to  kneel.  Collier 
pronounced  a  form  of  absolution  taken  from  the  service  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  his  brethren  exclaimed  "  Amen  !  " 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry  ;  and  the  outcry  be- 
came louder  when,  a  few  hours  after  the  execution,  the  i)apei'3 
delivered  by  (he  two  traitors  to  the  Sheriffs  were  made  public. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  Parkyns  at  least  would  express  somo 
repentance  for  the  crime  which  hud  brought  him  to  thogallows. 
Ii»rleed  he  had,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Commons,  owned 
that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not  be  justific;d.  Dwt  in  big 
last  declaration,  he  avowed  his  share  in  thatplot,not  only  with* 
out  a  word  indicating  remorse,  but  with  something  which  re« 
Bembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man  to  be  absolved  by  Chris* 
tian  <liviiie=;,  :.bsolv('<l  before  tin;  eye.s  of  tens  of  thousandsi 
absolved  withrites  evidently  intended  to  attract  public  attention, 

•Commons'  Journal*,  April   1,2,  IflJW  ;  L'HomilUgo,  April  3-13,  1G9C  ;  Vftu 
Clorcraklrke,  of  lliu  Kn:iio  ilnlu. 
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with  rites  of  which  there  was  no  trace  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  or  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

In  journals,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides,  the  insolence  of  the 
three  Levites,  as  they  were  called,  was  sharply  reprehended. 
Warrants  was  soon  out.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  taken  and  im- 
prisoned :  but  Collier  was  able  to  conceal  himself,  and,  by 
the  help  of  one  of  the  presses  which  were  at  the  service  of  his 
party,  sent  forth  from  his  hiding  place  a  defence  of  his  conduct. 
He  declared  that  he  abhorred  assassination  as  much  as  any  of 
those  who  railed  against  him  ;  and  his  general  character  war- 
rants us  in  believing  that  this  declaration  was  perfectly  sincere. 
But  the  rash  act  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  party  spirit 
furnished  his  adversaries  with  very  plausible  reasons  for  ques- 
tioning his  sincerity.  A  crowd  of  answefs  to  his  defence  ap- 
peared. Pre-eminent  among  them  in  importance  was  a  solemn 
manifesto,  signed  by  the  two  Archbishops,  and  by  all  the  Bis- 
hops who  were  then  in  London,  twelve  in  number.  Even 
Crewe  of  Durham  and  Sprat  of  Rochester  set  their  names  to 
this  document.  They  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  three 
nonjuring  divines,  as  in  form  irregular,  and  in  substance  im- 
pious. To  remit  the  sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane 
abuse  of  the  power  which  Christ  had  delegated  to  his  ministers. 
It  was  not  denied  that  Parky ns  had  j^lanued  an  assassination. 
It  was  not  pretended  that  he  had  professed  any  repentance  for 
planning  an  assassination.  The  plain  inference  was  that  the 
divines  who  absolved  him  did  not  think  it  sinful  to  assassinate 
King  William.  Collier  rejoined :  but,  though  a  pugnacious 
controversialist,  he  on  this  occasion  shrank  from  close  conflict, 
and  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he  could  under  a  cloud  of  quota- 
tions from  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  Albaspina3us  and 
Hammond,  the  Council  of  Carthago  and  the  Council  of  Toledo. 
The  public  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  three  absolvers. 
The  government  however  wisely  determined  not  to  confer  on 
them  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  A  bill  was  found  against  them 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex :  but  they  were  not  brought  to 
trial.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  set  at  liberty  after  a  short  deten- 
tion ;  and  Collier  would  have  been  treated  with  equal  lenity  if 
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he  wouKl  have  consented  to  put  in  bail.  But  be  was  determined 
to  do  no  act  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of  the 
usurping  government.  IIo  was  therefore  outlawed ;  and  when 
he  died,  more  than  thir:,y  years  later,  his  outlawry  had  not 
been  reversed.* 

Parkyus  wixs  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried  for  high 
treason  under  the  old  system  of  procedure.  The  first  who  was 
tried  under  the  new  system  was  Rookwood.  He  was  defended 
by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the  preceding  reign  hud 
made  himself  unenviably  conspicuous  as  a  servile  and  cruel 
sycophant,  had  obtained  from  James  the  Recordership  of  Lon- 
don when  Holt  honourably  resigned  it,  had,  as  Recorder,  sent 
soldiers  to  the  gibbet  for  breaches  of  military  discipline,  and 
had  justly  earned  the  nickname  of  the  Manhunter.  Shower 
had  deserved,  if  any  offender  had  deserved,  to  be  excepted  from 
the  Act  of  Indinmity,  and  left  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  those 
laws  which  he  had  shamelessly  perverted.  But  he  had  been 
saved  by  the  clemency  of  "William,  and  had  requited  that  clem- 
ency by  pertinacious  and  malignant  opposition.!  It  was  doubt- 
less on  account  of  Shower's  known  leaning  towards  Jacobitism 
that  he  was  employed  on  this  occasion.  He  raised  some  tech- 
nical objections  which  the  Court  overruled.  On  the  merits  of 
the  case  ho  could  make  no  defence.  The  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty.  Crauburne  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  and  con- 
victed. They  suffered  with  Rookwood ;  and  there  the  execu- 
tioiiB  stopped,  t 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  "government 
miglit  have  slied  much  more  blood  wilTiout  incurring  the  re- 
proach of  cruelty.  The  fwding  which  had  been  called  forth  by 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  continuetl  <lnring  several  weeks  to  in- 
crease day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling  tlie  able  men  who  were  at 
the  hcatl  of  the  Whig  party  made  a  singularly  skilful  use. 
They  Baw  that  the  public  enthusiasm,  if  left  without  guidance, 
woidfl  exhaust  itself  in  huzzas,  heahiis,  and  bonfires,  but  might, 

•  L'II«-Ti!iilagc,  April  7-ir,  lOHJ,  T)u;  I>«:claialloii  o(  tli--  lilHliopa,  Ci>Hicr'H  l)e- 
fonco.  mn1  Purthcr  I ).:foiirc,  and  a  lonj  legal  argument  for  Cook  ami  Snail  will 
be  fouml  l:i  Hio  <V)lli*"llon  of  Siato  Trl:ili». 

t  See  ibo  Manbunter,  1CL<0.  l  Slalo  Triulo, 
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if  wisely  guided,  be  the  means  of  producing  a  great  and  lasting 
effect.  The  Association,  into  which  the  Commons  had  entered 
while  the  King's  speech  was  still  in  their  ears,  furnished  the  means 
of  combining  four  fifths  of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club  for  the 
defence  of  the  order  of  succession  with  which  were  inseparably 
combined  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  of 
establishintj  a  test  which  would  distinsfuish  those  who  were 
zealous  for  that  order  of  succession  from  those  who  sullenly 
and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  it.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thir- 
teen members  of  the  Lower  House  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  voluntarily  subscribed  the  instrument  which- recognised 
William  as  rightful  and  lawful  King  of  England.  It  was  moved 
in  the  Upper  House  that  tlie  same  form  should  be  adopted : 
but  objections  were  raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever 
conscientious,  honourable,  and  narrowminded,  declared  that 
he  could  not  assent  to  the  words  "  rightful  and  lawful."  He 
still  held,  as  he  had  held  from  the  first,  that  a  prince  who 
had  taken  the  Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift  of  the 
Convention,  could  not  j)roperly  be  so  described.  William  was 
doubtless  King  in  fact,  and,  as  King  in  fact,  was  entitled  to  the 
obedience  of  Christians.  "Neman,"  said  Nottingham,  "  has 
served  or  will  serve  His  Majesty  more  faithfully  than  I.  But 
to  this  document  I  cannot  set  my  hand."  R  )chester  and  Nor- 
manby  held  similar  language.  Monmouth,  in  a  speech  of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted  the  Lords  to  agree  with 
the  Commons-  Burnet  was  vehement  on  the  same  side.  Whar- 
ton, whose  father  had  lately  died,  and  who  v/as  now  Lord  Whar- 
ton, appeared  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Whig  peers.  But  no 
man  distinguished  himself  more  in  the  debate  than  one  whose 
life,  both  public  and  private,  had  been  a  long  series  of  faults 
and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of  Henrietta  Berkeley,  the 
unfortunate  lieutenant  of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently  ceased 
to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  Wark,  and  was 
now  Earl  of  Tankerville.  He  spoke  on  that  day  with  great 
force  and  eloquence  for  the  words,  "  rightful  and  lawful." 
Leedp,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  a  question  about  a  mere 
phrase  should  have  produced  dissension  among  noble  persons 
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who  were  all  equally  attached  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  un- 
dertook the  office  of  mediator.  He  proposed  that  their  Lord- 
t.hij)s,  uistcad  of  recognising  William  as  rightful  and  lawful 
King,  should  declare  that  William  had  the  right  by  law  to  the 
Kiiglish  Crown,  and  that  no  other  person  had  any  right  what- 
ewT  to  that  Crown.  Strange  to  say,  almost  all  the  Tory  peers 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  Leeds  had  suggested.  Among 
t'lc  Vrhigs  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  consent  to  a  change 
v.'hich,  sliirht  as  it  was,  mi^ht  be  thoutrht  to  indicate  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  on  a,  subject  of  grave  impor- 
tance. But  Devonshire  and  Portland  declared  themselves  n- 
tont  :  their  authority  prevailed  :  and  the  alteration  was  made. 
How  a  rightful  and  lawful  possessor  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
a,  possessor  who  has  the  exclusive  right  by  law,  is  a  question 
v.hich  a  Whig  .may,  without  any  painful  senro  of  shame, 
acknowledfre  to  be  bovoiid  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  and  leave 
t )  be  discussed  by  High  Churchmen.  Eighty-three  peers  im- 
mediately afTixed  their  names  to  the  amended  form  of  associa- 
tion ;  and  Rochester  was  among  them.  Nottingham,  not  yet 
quite  satisfied,  asked  time  for  consideration.* 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was  none  of  this  ver- 
bal quibbling.  The  language  of  tl)e  House  of  Commons  was 
adopted  by  the  whole  country.  The  City  of  London  led  the 
way.  Within  thirty-six  hours  after  the  Association  had  been 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  it  was  subscribed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen,  and  by  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  Common  Council.  The  municipal  corporations 
all  over  the  kingdom  followed  the  example.  The  spring  assizes 
were  just  beginning  ;  and  at  every  county  town  the  grand  jurors 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  put  down  their  names.  Soon 
fihopkcepcrs,  artisans,  yeomen,  farmers,  husbandmeii,  came  by 
thousands  to  the  tallies  where  the  parchments  were  laid  out.  In 
Westminster   there  w<!ro   thirty-seven  thousand  associator:?,  i.i 

•  Thft  boat,  Indecfl  the  only  good,  account  of  Uichc  debates  lb  given  by  I.'IIt:- 
n  :;>'/p,  „''  ^'  K.r-fl.  IIo  nayn,  vory  tnily  :  "  f.ri  ilKTi^ronoo  ii'cHt  qiruiic  dispulo 
«1  ■  iii'>ta,  lu  droit  qu'on  a  it,  uuo  cliusv  luslou  ICB  lolx  uBtaiit  uusey  boii  qu'll  |iuiMO 
Mlrc." 
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the  Tower   Hamlets  eight  thousand,  in  Southwark   eighteen 
thousand.     The  rural  parts  of  Surrey  furnished  seventeen  thou- 
sand.    At  Ipswich  all  the  freemen  signed  except  two.     At  War- 
wick all  the  male  inhabitants  who  had  attained  the  age  of  six- 
teen signed,  except  two  Papists  and  two  Quakers.     At  Taun- 
ton, where  the  memory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit  was  fresh,  evei-y 
man  who  could  write  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government. 
All  the  churches  and  all  the  meeting  houses  in  the  town  were 
crowded,  as  they  had  never  been  crowded  before,  with  people 
who  came  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  him  whom  they 
fondly  called  William  the  Deliverer.     Of  all  the  counties  of 
Enoland  Lancashire  was  the  most  Jacobitical.     Yet  Lancashire 
furnished  fifty  thousand  signatures.     Of  all  the  great  towns  of 
England  Norwich  was  the  most  Jacobitical.      The  magistrates 
of  that  city  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  intecest  of  the  exiled 
dynasty.      The  nonjurors  were  numerous,  and  had,  just  before 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  seemed   to  be  in  unusual  spirits  and 
ventured  to  take  unusual  liberties.     One  of  the  chief  divines 
of  the  schism  had  preached  a  sermon  there  which  gave   rise 
to  strange   suspicions.     He    had  taken  for  his   text  the  verse 
in  which  the   prophet   Jeremiah    announced    that   the  day    of 
vengeance   was   come,  that   the   sword  would  be   drunk  with 
blood,  that  the   Lord   God  of  Hosts   had   a   sacrifice  in   the 
north  country  by  the  river  Euphrates.     Very  soon  it  was  known 
that,  at  the  time  when  this  discourse  was  delivered,  swords  had 
actually  been  sharpening  under  the  direction  of  Barclay    and 
Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice   on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Thames.     The  indignation  of  the   common  people  of  Norwich 
was  not  to  be  restrained.     They  came  in  multitudes,  though  dis- 
couraged by  the  municipal  authorities,  to  plight  faith  to  William, 
rightful  and  lawful  King.     In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures 
amounted  to  forty-eight  thousand,  in  Suffolk  to  seventy  thousand. 
Upwards  of   five  hundred  rolls  went  up  to  London  from  every 
part  of   England.     The  number  of  names   attached  to  twenty- 
5cven  of  tliose  rolls  appears  from  the  London  Gazette  to  have 
been  thieo  limidred  and  fourteen  thousand.     After  making  the 
largest  allowance  for  fraud,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Association 
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hicluJeil  the  great  majority  of  tlie  adult  male  inhabitants  of 
Eii'^laiul  who  were  able  to  siirii  their  names.  The  tide  of 
popular  feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man  who  was  known  not  to 
have  signed  ran  considerable  risk  of  being  publicly  aii'rontcd. 
In  many  places  nobody  apjieared  without  wearing  iuhishata  led 
riband  on  which  were  embroidered  the  words,  "  General  Asso- 
ciation for  King  William."  Once  a.  party  of  Jacobites  had  the 
couraf^e  to  parade  a  street  in  London  with  an  emblematic  device 
which  seemed  to  indicate  their  contempt  for  what  they  called  the 
new  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  They  were  instantly  put 
t)  rout  by  the  mob,  and  their  leader  was  well  ducked.  The 
enthusiasm  spread  to  secluded  isles,  to  factories  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  remote  colonies.  The  Association  was  signed  by  the 
rude  fishermen  of  the  SciUy  Rocks,  by  the  English  merchants 
of  Mala-ra,  by  the  Eiiijlifth  merchants  of  Genoa,  bv  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  by  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia,  and  by  the 
sugar  planters  of  Barbadoes.* 

Emboldened  by  success,  the  Whig  leaders  ventured  to  proceed 
a  step  further.  They  brought  into  the  Lower  House  a  bill  for 
the  securing  of  the  King's  person  and  government.  By  this  bill 
It  was  provided  that  whoever,  while  the  war  lasted,  should  come 
from  Fiance  into  England  without  the  royal  license  should  in- 
cur the  penalties  of  treason,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year  1G96,  and 
that  all  functionaries  appointed  by  William  should  retain  their 
olTices,  notwithstanding  his  death,  till  his  successor  should  bo 
pleased  to  dismiss  them.  The  form  of  Association  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified  ;  and  it 
was  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  that  House  or  should 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  without  signing.  The  Lords 
were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their  own  form  ;  and  nothing  was 
said  about  the  clergy. 

The  Tories,  headed  by  Finch  and  Seymour,  complained  bit- 
terly of  this  new  test,  and  venturi;d  once  to  <livide,  but  were  de- 
feated.    Finch  seems  to  have  been  heard  patiently  :  but,  not- 
•  .Seo  tbo  l/ondon  Gazettes  during  several  wcoUb  ;  L'Hornillago,  Marcli  n-'Jl, 
~  jvf-  April  U-24,  ICOO ;  PoBtmaii,  April  0,  25,  30. 
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withstanding  all  Seymour's  eloquence,  the  contemptuous  man- 
ner ill  whicli  he  spoke  of  the  Aisociation  raised  a  storm  against 
which  he  could  not  stand.  Load  cries  of  *'the  Tower,  the  Tower," 
were  heard.  Haughty  and  iR;iperious  as  he  was,  he  was  forced 
to  explain  away  his  words,  and  could  scarcely,  by  apologising  in 
a  manner  to  which  he  was  little  accustomed,  save  himself  from 
the  humiliation  of  being  called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on 
his  knees.  The  bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  andi:)assed  with  great 
speed  in  sjjite  of  the  opposition  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham.* 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  discovery  of 
the  Assassination  Plot  had  produced  in  the  temper  of  the  Hou?e 
of  Commons  and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of 
Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  entirely  "Whig,  and  was 
therefore  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly  grow- 
ing power  of  that  interest  was  generally  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  landowners  whether  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories.  It  v,-:  a 
som.ething  new  and  monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from  Lombtrrd 
Street,  who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil  of  our  island,  and  whose  wealth 
was  entirely  personal  and  movable,  post  down  to  Devonshire 
or  Sussex  with  a  portmanteau  full  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as 
candidate  for  a  borough  in  opposition  to  a  neighbouring  gentl'e- 
man  whose  ancestors  had  been  regularly  returned  ever  since  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Yet 
even  this  was  not  the  worst.  More  than  one  seat  in  Parliament, 
it  was  said,  had  been  bought  and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at 
Garraway's.  The  purchaser  had  not  been  required  even  to  go 
throu2:h  the  form  of  showing  himself  to  the  electors.  Without 
leaving  his  counting  house  in  Cheapside  he  had  been  chosen  to 
represent  a  place  which  he  had  never  seen.  Such  things  were 
intolerable.  No  man,  it  was  said,  ouglit  to  sit  in  the  English 
legislature  who  was  not  master  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of 
English  ground-t     A  bill  was  accordingly  brouglit   in   for  cx- 

*  .Journals  of  tlie  Commons  and  Lords,  L'llermitage,  April  7-17, 10-20,  169G. 

I  See  the  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Rtockiobbing  Elections  of  Parliament 
Men,  and  the  Considerations  npnn  Corrupt  Elections  of  Members  to  serve  iu 
Parliament.    Eoth  these  pampliletJ  '.vei-e  publialied  iu  1701.. 
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cludiiifij  frotn  the  IToiii^e  of  Commons  every  person  who  hid  not 
a  certain  estate  in  liuul.  For  a  knight  of  a  shirt?  the  (jiiulitica- 
tion  was  fixed  at  live  hundred  a  year:  for  a  bnrgoss  at  two  hnn- 
dred  a  year.  Early  in  Fel)ruary  this  bill  was  read  u  second  timo 
and. referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  A  motion  was  made  that 
the  Committee  should  be  instructed  to  add  a  clause  enacting  that 
all  elections  should  be  by  ballot.  "Whether  this  motion  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Whig  or  from  a  Tory,  by  what  argunienis  it  was 
supported,  and  on  what  grounds  it  was  opposed,  we  have  now  no 
means  of  discovering.  AVe  know  only  that  it  was  rejected  with- 
out a  division. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Committee,  some  of  tho 
most  respectable  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom  had  raised 
their  voices  against  the  new  restriction  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  subject  them.  There  had  in  general  been  little  sympathy 
between  the  commercial  towns  and  the  Universities.  For  the 
c«nnmcrcial  towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whiggisra  and  Non- 
conformiiy  ;  and  the  Universities  were  zealous  for  the  Crown 
and  the  Church.  Now,  however,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made 
common  cause  with  London  and  Bristol.  It  was  hard,  said  the 
Ac;idomics,  that  a  grave  and  learned  man,  sent  by  a  large  body 
of  grave  and  learned  men,  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation, 
should  be  tliou^lit  Jess  fit  to  sit  in  that  Council  than  a  boozing 
clown  who  had  scarcely  literature  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  hard,  said  the  traders,  that  a  merchant 
prince,  who  had  been  the  first  magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the 
world,  whose  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill  commanded  entire  con- 
fidence  at  Smyrna  and  at  Genoa,  at  Hamburg  and  at  Amster- 
dam, who  liad  at  sea  ships  every  one  of  which  was  worth  a 
manor,  and  who  had  repeatedly,  when  the  liberty  and  religion 
of  the  kingdf)in  were  in  peril,  advanced  to  the  goveriniunt.  at 
an  hour's  notice,  five  or  ten  thousand  j)ounds,  should  be  supposed 
to  have  a  less  stake  in  tho  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  th:in 
a  sfjuirc  who  sold  his  own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a  pot  of  ale 
at  the  nearest  market  town.  On  the  report,  it  was  moved  that 
Uie  Universities  shoull  be  excepti-d  :  but  the  motion  was  lost  ity 
a  hundrf  \  and  fifty-ono  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-three.  Ou 
Vol.  v.— 10 
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tlie  third  reading  it  was  moved  tliat  tl'e  City  of  London  should 
be  excepted  •  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  divide.  The 
final  questioc,  that  the  bill  do  pass,  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  seventy-three  votes  to  a  liut)dred  and  fiTty,  on  the  day  which 
preceded  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot.  The  Lords 
agreed  to  the  bill  without  any  amendment. 

William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  give  or  withhold 
his  assent.  The  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  among 
them  the  City  of  London,  which  had  always  stood  firmly  by  him, 
and  which  had  extricated  him  many  times  from  great  embar. 
rassments,  implored  his  protection.  It  was  represented  to  him 
that  the  Commons  were  far  indeed  from-  being  unanimous  on 
this  subject ;  that,  in  the  last  stage,  the  majority  had  been  only 
twenty-three  in  a  full  House ;  that  the  motion  to  except  the 
Universities  had  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  eight.  On  full 
consideration  he  resolved  not  to  pass  the  bill.  Nobody,  he  said, 
could  accuse  him  of  actaig  selfishly  on  this  occasion  ;  his  pre- 
rogative was  not  concerned  in  the  matter  ;  and  he  could  have 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  law  except  that  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous to  his  people. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1696,  therefore,  the  Clerk  of  the  Par- 
liament was  commanded  to  inform  the  Houses  that  his  Majesty 
would  consider  of  the  Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Elec- 
tions. Some  violent  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons  flattered 
themselves  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  a  resolution  re- 
flecting on  the  King.  They  moved  that  whoever  had  advised 
him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  their  bill  was  an  enemy  to  him  and 
to  the  nation.  Never  was  a  greater  blunder  committed.  The 
temper  of  the  House  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been 
on  the  day  when  the  address  against  Portland's  grant  had  been 
voted  by  acclamation.  The  detection  of  a  murderous  conspir- 
ucy,  the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  had  changed  every- 
thing. William  was  popular.  Every  day  ten  or  twelve  bales 
of  parchment  covered  with  the  signatures  of  associators  were 
laid  at  his  feet.  Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  than  to  pro- 
pose, at  such  a  time,  a  thinly  disguised  vote  of  censure  on  him. 
The  moderate  Tories  accordingly  separated  themselves  from 
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their  an<Ty  niul  unreasouable  brethren.  The  motion  was  I'e- 
jected  by  two  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  seventy  ;  and  the 
House  ordered  the  question  and  tlie  numbers  on  both  sides  to 
be  publibhed,  in  order  that  the  world  miglit  know  how  com- 
pletely tlie  attempt  to  produce  a  quarrel  between  the  King  and 
his  Parliament  hud  failed.* 

The  country  gentlemen  might  perhaps   have  been  more  in- 
clined to  resent  the  loss  of  their  bill,  hud  they  not  been  put  into 
high  good  liumour  by  the  passing  of  another  bill  which  they 
considered  as  even   more  important.     The   project  of  a   Land 
Bunk  had  been  revived,  in  a  form  loss  shocking  to  common  sense 
and  less  open  to  ridicule  than  that  which  had,  two  years  before, 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Cham- 
bcrlayne  indeed  protested  loudly  against  all  modifications  of  his 
plan,  and  proclaimed,  with  undiminished  confidence,    that  ho 
would  rauke  all  his  countrymen  rich  if  they  would  only  lot  him. 
Ho  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  great  discoverei-  whom  princes  and 
fitatesmcn  had  regarded  as  a  dreamer.    Henry  the  Seventh  had, 
in  an  evil  hour,  refused  to  listen  to  Christopher  Columbus  ;  and 
the  consequence  had  been  that  England  had  lost  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.     But  what  were   the  mines  of  IMcxico   and 
I'eru  to  the  riches  of  a  nation  blessed  willi  an  unlimited  paper 
currency  ?    P>y  this  time,  however,  the  united  force  of  reason 
and  ridicule  had  reduced  the  once  numerous  sect  which  followed 
Chaml)crlaync  to   a  small  and  select  company  of  incorrigible 
fools.     Few  cve:i  of  the  squires  now  believed  in  his  two  great 
doctrines;  the  doctrine  that  the  State  can,  by  merely  calling  a 
bundle  of  old  rags  ten  millions  sterling,  add  ten   millions  stcr- 
V.u"  to  the  riches  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  doctrine  that  a  lease  of 
land  for  a  term  of  years  may  bo   worth  many  times   the  fee 
iimple.     lint  il  was  still  the  general  opinion   of  the  country 
gentlemen   that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should  bo  the  special  busi- 
ness to  advan(;e  money  oi  ('•.(>  security  of  land,  miL'ht  be  a  great 
bhn^ing  ti>  the  nation.     Harley  and  the  Speaker  Foley  nowpro- 

•  Tlifl  lilnUiry  of  thin  liiM  will  hv  found  In  the  Journiil.i  of  the  CoininonR,  aii<l 
In  ft  viTv  ltit<!ri'i*linii  <l<-ii|i:il<'li  of  L'Hi;miiIfti{<;,  Aiiiil  11-21,  lUUti.  'ih>-  IjiU  Until 
i»  ftiuouif  lUo  Archivue  of  tho  tlouM!  u£  ILvr<l0< 
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posed  that  such  a  bank  should  be  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  promised  that,  if  their  plan  was  adopted,  the  King 
should  be  amply  supplied  with  money  for  the  next  campaign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague,  saw  that  the 
scheme  was  a  delusion,  that  it  must  speedily  fail,  and  that,  before 
it  failed,  it  might  not  improbably  ruin  their  own  favourite  insti- 
tution, the  Bank  of  England.  But  ou  this  point  they  had 
against  them,  not  only  the  whole  Tory  party,  but  aLo  their 
master  and  many  of  their  followers.  The  necessities  of  the 
State  were  pressing.  The  offers  of  the  projectors  were  tempt- 
ing. The  Bank  of  England  had,  in  return  for  its  charter,  ad- 
vanced to  the  State  only  one  million  at  eight  per  cent.  The 
Land  Bank  would  advance  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half 
at  seven  per  cent.  William,  whose  chief  object  was  to  procure 
money  for  the  service  of  tha  year,  was  little  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  any  source  from  which  two  millions  and  a  half  could 
be  obtained.  Sunderland,  who  generally  exerted  his  influence 
in  favour  of  the  Whig  leaders,  failed  them  on  this  occasion. 
The  Whig  country  gentlemen  were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  repair  their  stables,  replenish  their  cellars,  and  give 
portions  to  their  daughters.  It  was  impossible  to  contend  against 
such  a  combination  of  force.  A  bill  was  passed  which  author- 
ised the  government  to  borrow  two  million  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  pounds  at  seven  per  cent.  A  fund,  arising 
chiefly  from  a  new  tax  on  salt,  was  set  apart,  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest.  If,  before  the  first  of  August,  the  subscription 
for  one  half  of  this  loan  should  have  been  filled,  and  if  one  half 
of  the  sum  subscribed  should  have  been  paid  into  tlia  Exchequer, 
the  subscribers  were  to  become  a  corporate  body,  under  the  name 
of  the  National  Land  Bank.  As  this  bank  was  expressly  in- 
tended to  accommodate  country  gentlemen,  it  was  strictly  inter- 
dicted from  lending  money  on  any  private  security  other  than  a 
mortgage  of  land,  and  was  bound  to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least 
hall  a  million  aniinal'.y.  Tho  interest  on  this  half  million  was 
not  to  exceed  three  and  a  half  per  ceTif-.  if  the  nai'ments  were 
quarterly,  or  four  \^c\•  cent,  if  the  payments  were  half  yeui!;^ 
At  that  time  the  market  rate  of  interest  ou  the  best  mortgages 
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was  full  six  per  cent.  The  shrewd  observers  at  the  Dutch 
Embassy  therefore  thought  that  the  subscriptiou  would  never 
be  lialf  filled  up  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  any  sane  person 
should  have  tliou'^lit  otherwise.* 

It  was  vain  however  to  reason  asrainst  the  ijeneral  infatua- 
tion.  The  Tories  exultingly  predicted  that  the  I^ank  of  Rob- 
ert Ilarley  would  completely  eclipse  the  Bank  of  Charles  Mou- 
tif^ue.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
of  April  it  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  the  Parliament  was 
immediately  afterwards  prorogued. 

•  The  Act  is  7  &  8  WilL  3,  c.  31.    Its  lii:;toiy  may  be  traced  in  the  Journals. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

On  the  seventh  of  May  1G96,  William  lauded  in  Holland.* 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
allied  forces,  which  were  collected  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent. 
Vilieroy  and  Boufflers  v/ere  already  in  the  field.  All  Europe 
waited  impatiently  for  great  news  from  the  Netherlands,  but 
Waited  iu  vain.  No  aggressive  movement  was  made.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  generals  on  both  sides  was  to  keep  their  troops  from 
dying  of  hunger  ;  and  it  was  an  object  by  no  means  easily  at- 
tained. The  treasuries  both  of  France  and  England  were  empty. 
Lewis  had,  during  the  winter,  created  with  great  diiliculty  and 
expense  a  gigantic  magazine  at  Giveton  the  frontier  of  his  king- 
dom. The  buildings  were  commodious  and  of  vast  extent.  The 
quantity  of  provender  laid  up  in  them  for  horses  was  immense. 
The  number  of  rations  for  men  was  commonly  es-timated  at  from 
three  to  four  millions.  But  early  iu  the  spring  Athlone  and 
Cohorn  h  id,  by  a  bol  J  and  dexterous  move,  surprised  Givet,  and 
had  utterly  destroyed  both  storehouses  and  stores. f  France, 
already  fainting  from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to  repair 
such  a  loss.  Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons  and  Namur  were 
operations  too  costly  for  her  means.  The  business  of  her  army 
now  was,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  less  painful. 
llie  material  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had  not  been  very 
seriously  impaired  by  the  drain  which  the  war  had  caused  ;  but 
she  was  suffering  severely  from  the  defective  state  of  that  in- 
etrnment  by  which  her  material  wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  INTay,  had  been  fixed  by  Parliament 
as  the  last  day  on  which  the  clipped  crowns,  halfcrowns  and 

»  London  Oazetto,  May  4,  IfiOfi. 

t  Ibid.  Jlarch  12, 16, 1696  ;  Monthly  Mercuiy  for  March, 
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ehilllngs  were  to  l)C  received  by  tale  in  payment  of  taxes.*  Tiio 
KxclKHjuer  was  besioijcil  from  dawn  till  laltlniglit  by  an  iuiinenso 
multitude.  It|\va3  uocessury  to  call  in  ilio  guards  I'ur  the  pur- 
pose of  keep-ng  order.  On  the  following  ^fonday  began  a  cruel 
agony  of  a  few  mouths,  wliich  was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by 
many  years  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity. f 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  silver  had 
Bcarcely  made  its  appearance.  Several  millions  sterling,  in  ingots 
and  hammered  coin,  were  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
and  the  milled  money  as  yet  came  forth  very  slowly  from  the 
Mint.  I  Alarmists  predicted  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  enliglu- 
cned  kingdom  in  Europe  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  those 
barbarous  societies  in  which  a  mat  is  bouirht  with  a  hatchet,  and 
a  pair'of  mocassins  with  a  piece  of  venison. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces  which  had  escaped 
mutilation  ;  and  sixpences  not  clipped  within  the  innermost  ring 
were  still  current.  This  old  money  and  tlie  new  money  to- 
gether made  u])  a  scanty  stock  of  silver,  which,  with  the  help 
of  gold,  was  to  carry  the  nation  through  the  summer  and 
autumn. §  The  manufacturers  generally  contrived,  tl;  nigh  witli 
extreme  difiiculty,  to  pay  their  workmen  in  coin.||  'i"!ie  upper 
classes  seemed  to  have  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  credit.  Even 
an  opulent  man  seldom  had  the  means  of  discharging  ihe  weekly 
bills  of  his  baker  and  bulcher.lT  A  ])romis.=;ory  note,  however, 
subscribed  by  such  a  man,  was  readily  taken  in  the  district 
where  his  means  and  character  were  well  known.  The  notes 
of  the   wealthy  moneychangers   of  Lombard  Street  circulated 

•  The  Act  provitleJ  that  tlio  clipp<'d  money  must  bo  broiiRlit  in  before  Iho 
fouilbof  May.  As  tbo  Ibird  wos^  Suud.iy,  tbo  second  vroD  practieally  the  last 
day. 

t  I.'ITemUtago,  May  .Vl.'j.  ICfXJ  ;  London  Xewplctler,  ^Iay-1,  >Tay  0.  In  tlio 
JfcwuU-lt^jr  the  fuurlli  of  May  i  *  mentioned  aa  "  the  diiy  bo  niueb  taken  nolieo  of 
for  tho  univcr»al  coni-em  iMsople  bad  In  it." 

:  I>ondon  New»lctUT,  .May  .Jl,  lc:iC  ;  Old  Postmaster,  Juno  25;  L'llennltage, 
May  10-20. 

f  Hayncs>  r.ri.f  Mrmr.irs  T.aiiKdnwno  .MSS.  HOI. 

a  S«!<3  ibo  |M:iltli  n  fnim  liirmlnnhaiii  In  tbe  Commons' Journals,  Nov.  12, 1C98; 
and  tlio  p<-fltion  from  T>?ieeHter,  Nov.  IM. 

5  <•  Money  ex<-<'fdln({  sraree,  co  tliat  none  \vai«  paid  or  rerelved  !  but  nil  waa 
■on  trust."— Evelyn,  May  l.t.  And  a-ain,  on  .Inm;  II  :  "  Wunl  ..f  .nrniit  money 
to  cany  on  tbo  smallest  concenw,  even  for  dully  i«rovLilou«  In  Ibu  markote." 
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widely  *  The  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  did  much  service, 
and  would  have  done  more,  but  for  the  unhappy  error  into  wnich 
the  Parliament  had  recently  been  led  by  Harley  and  Foley. 
The  confidence  which  the  public  had  felt  in  that  powerful  and 
opulent  Company  had  been  shaken  by  the  act  which  estab- 
lished the  Land  Bank.  It  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  would  be  room  for  the  two  rival  institutions  ;  and  of  the 
two,  the  younger  seemed  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  government 
and  of  the  legislature.  The  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  gone  rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to 
eighty-three.  Meanwhile  the  goldsmiths,  who  had  from  the 
first  been  hostile  to  that  great  corporation,  were  plotting  against 
it.  They  collected  its  paper  from  every  quarter  ;  and  an  the 
fourth  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  had  just  swallowed  up 
most  of  the  old  money,  and  when  scarcely  any  of  the  new  mon- 
ey had  been  issued,  they  flocked  to  Grocers'  Hall,  and  insisted 
on  immediate  payment.  A  single  goldsmith  demanded  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  The  Directors,  in  this  extremity,  acted 
wisely  and  firmly.  .  They  refused  to  cash  the  notes  which  had 
been  thus  maliciously  presented,  and  left  the  holders  to  seek  a 
remedy  in  Westminster  Hall.  Other  creditors,  who  came  in 
good  faith  to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid.  The  conspirators 
affected  to  triumph  over  the  powerful  body,  which  they  hated 
a^d  dreaded.  The  bank  which  had  recently  begun  to  exist 
under  such  splendid  auspices,  which  had  seemed  destined  to 
make  a  revolution  in  commerce  and  in  finance,  which  had  been 
the  boast  of  London  and  the  envy  of  Amsterdam,  was  already 
insolvent,  ruined,  dishonoured.  T\Cretched  pasquinades  were 
published,  the  Trial  of  the  Land  Bank  for  murdering  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  Epitaph  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Inquest  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this  clamour  and  all  this 
wit,  the  ^-orrespondents  of  the  States  General  reported  that  the 
Biiuk  of  England  had  not  roally  suffered  in  the  public  esteem, 

.^,„         .^  May22,     „ 

•  ^  Hermitage,  j^^^^^-y    See  »  T^etter  of  Dryde»  to  Tonsoii,  which  Malone^ 

with  great  probabilitj-,  siujposes  to  have  beeu  ■yyritten  at  this  time. 
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n;nl  tliat  the  conduct  of  the  goldsmiths  was  generally  con- 
demned.* 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  impossible  to  procure  silver 
enough  to  meet  every  claim  which  was  made  on  them  in  good 
faith.  Tliey  then  bethought  them  of  a  new  expedient.  Tiioy 
made  a  c;ill  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  proprietors,  and  thus 
raised  a  sum  whicli  enabled  them  to  give  every  applicant  fifteen 
per  cent  in  milled  money  on  what  was  due  to  him.  They  re- 
turned him  his  note,  after  making  a  minuto  upon  it  that  part 
.had  been  paid.f  A  few  notes  thus  marked  are  still  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  Bank,  as  memorials  of  that  terrible 
time.  The  paper  of  the  Corporation  continued  to  circulate  : 
but  the  value  fluctuated  violently  from  day  to  day,  and  indeed 
from  hour  to  hour  ;  for  tlie  public  mind  was  in  so  excitable  a 
state  that  the  most  absurd  lie  which  a  stockjobber  could  invent 
Eufliced  to  send  the  price  up  or  down.  One  week  the  discount 
was  only  six  per  cent,  in  another  week  twe^nty-four  per  cent. 
A  tenpound  note,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  morning  as 
worth  more  than  nine  pounds,  was  often  worth  less  than  eiglrt 
l)ouu(Is  before  nigliL^ 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  effectual  substitute 
for  a  metallic  currency,  owed  its  existence  to  the  ingenuity  of 
Cliarles  Montague.  He  had  succeeded  in  engrafting  on  Ilarley's 
Land  Bank  liill  a  clause  which  empowered  the  government  to 
issue  negotiable  paper  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence 
a  day  on  a  hundred  pounds.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  dis- 
tress and  confusion  appeared  tlie  first  Exchefjuer  liills,  drawn 
for  various  amounts  from  a  hundred  pounds  down  to  five  pounds. 
These  instruments  were  rapidly  distributed  over  the  kingdom 

•  I/ncmiiUgc  to  the  Sntales  General,  J'ay  8-lS;  T.uUicirH  Di  in ,  May"; 
Pari*  (i^zi-.lUi,  June  2—12  ;  Trial  and  (  oiitluiniiatioii  of  flio  Land  Hank  at  Kxotrr 
C1i:iii-,'c  for  murdcrlii;;  llio  Bank  of  Kn;;land  at  Cirocers'  Ilall,  h',X.  The  Wlil  mid 
Ui<!  KpiUgih  will  bu  fij'.ind  In  the  Tiiul. 

t  L"  • ).  Juno  l_'-2-J.    IC'JC. 

I  (j.  .j<;et  »co  the  Short  IMiifory  of  the  T.a«t  rnrliamciit,  ICf>n  ;  Nan  I*. 

»tiB  LiJttrfU'H  I)ln<-y  ;  the  ncwBpapcrn  of  ir.ffi  p:!(<i«!rn.  nnd  the  li-tt<"-Mrf  L'Kit- 
piltot^  I  fi«  Im.  See  nlw>  tho  petition  of  tliu  (  loth'.Ts  of  C.lonceHier  In  llio  Coni- 
li>0!ii>'  .Toiininl,  Not.  27,  ICfifi.  Olilnilxon,  vlio  Imd  been  hlDiBclf  a  BUlTcror,  WJitt|» 
fn  \hi$  tubjoct  with  ervu  more  iLait  hi  >  usual  acrimony. 
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by  the  post,  and  were  everywhere  welcome.  The  Jacobites 
talked  violently  against  thera  in  every  coffeehouse,  and  v.'rote 
much  detestable  verse  against  them,  but  to  little  purpose.  The 
success  of  the  plan  was  such,  that  the  ministers  at  one  time  re- 
solved to  issue  twentyshilling  bills,  and  even  fifteenshilling  bills 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  resolution  was  carried  into  effect.f 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  without  the  Exchequer  BiL^, 
the  government  of  the  country  couid  have  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing that  year.     Every  source  of  revenue  had  been  affected  hy 
the  state  of  the  currency  ;  and  one  source,  on  which  the  Parlia 
ment  had  confidently  reckoned  for  the  means  of  defraying  moi 
than  half  the  charge  of  the  war,  had  yielded  not  a    single  fa. 
thing. 

The  sum  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near  two  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  one  half  was 
to  be  subscribed,  and  one  quarter  paid  up  by  the  first  of  August. 
Tlie  King,  just  before  his  departure,  had  signed  a  warrant  ap- 
pointing certain  commissioners,  among  whom  Harley  and  Foley 
were  the  most  eminent,  to  receive  the  names  of  the  contributors.! 
A  great  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the  scheme  was  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.  One  office  was  opened  at 
Exeter  Change,  another  at  Mercers'  Hall.  Forty  agents  went 
down  into  the  country,  and  announced  to  the  landed  gentry  of 

s 

^  _       ^  „,         ..  T  «„   „„    June  23,  June  SO,    .  Aug.  82. 

»  See  L'Hermitage,  June  12-22,  -j^^^;  ^-^^^^^^  Aug.  1-11,  -^^^^  169C  ;  Lut- 
erell's  Diary,  Aug.  4.  The  PoBtman  of  August  15,  meutioiis  the  great  benefit  de- 
rived from  tho  Exchequer  Bills.  The  Pegasus  of  Aug.  24,  says  :  "The  Exche- 
quer Bills  do  more  and  more  obtain  with  the  public  ;  and  'tis  no  wonder."  The 
Pegasus  of  xVug.  28,  says  :  "  They  pass  as  money  from  hand  to  hand:  'tis  ob- 
served that  such  as  cry  thera  down  are  ill  affected  to  the  Government."  "They 
are  found  by  experience,"  says  the  Postman  of  the  seventh  of  May  following, 
"  to  be  of  extraordinary  use  to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom."  I  will  give  one  specimen  of  the  unmetrical 
and  almost  unintelligible  doggrel  which  the  Jacobite  poets  published  qu  tUJS 
Bubjec't :—  ^ 

'  Pray,  Sir,  <lij  you  licar  of  the  late  proclamation. 
Of  sendms  paper  for  payment  quite  thro'  the  nation  > 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  ;  tliey  're  your  Montague's  notes, 
Tiuetured  and  coloured  hy  your  PaHianieut  votoa. 
But  'tis  plain  on  the  people  to  be  but  a  toast. 
They  como  by  the  carrier  and  go  by  the  posti" 

t  Copjmojis'  JouniJvls,  Kov.  25, 1696. 
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every  shire  the  approach  of  tiie  goklcu  ago  of  high  rents  and 
low  interest.  Tlie  Council  of  Rogdity,  in  order  to  stt  ;n)  ex- 
ample to  the  nation,  put  down  the  King's  name  foi-  Cwi'  ihni\- 
sand  pounds;  and  the  newspapers  assured  the  woild  iliat  i\u\ 
subscription  would  speedily  be  filled.*  Rut  when  throe  weeks 
had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  only  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
hud  been  added  to  the  five  thousand  contributed  by  the  King. 
Jlany  wondered  at  this :  yet  there  was  little  cause  for  wonder. 
The  sum  which  the  friends  of  the  project  had  undertaken  to 
raise  was  a  sum  which  oidy  the  enemies  of  the  project  could 
furnish.  The  country  gentlemen  wished  well  to  Ilarley's 
sclieme  :  but  they  wished  well  to  it  because  they  wanted  to 
borrow  money  on  easy  terms  ;  and,  wanting  to  borrow  money, 
they  of  course  were  not  able  to  lend  it.  The  moneyed  class 
alone  could  suppl}'  what  wa.s  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
Land  Bank  :  and  the  Land  Bank  was  avowedly  intended  to 
diminish  the  profits,  to  destroy  the  political  influence,  and  to 
lower  the  social  position  of  the  moneyed  class.  As  the  usurers 
did  not  choose  to  take  on  themselves  the  expense  of  putting 
down  usury,  the  whole  plan  failed  in  a  manner  which,  if  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs  ha<l  been  less  alarming,  would  have  been 
exquisitely  ludicrous.  The  day  drew  near.  The  neatly  ruled 
pages  of  the  subscription  book  at  Mercers'  Hall  were  still  blank. 
The  Commissioners  stood  aghast.  In  their  distress  they  applied 
to  the  government  for  indulgence.  Many  great  capitalists,  they 
said,  were  desirous  to  subscribe,  but  stood  aloof  because  the 
terras  were  too  hard.  There  ought  to  be  some  relaxation. 
"Would  the  Council  of  Kcgcncy  consent  to  an  abatement  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds?  Tin;  finances  were  in  such  a  state, 
and  the  letters  iti  which  the  King  represented  his  wants  were 
sourgf'iit,  that  th<i  Council  of  Kegency  hesitated.  The  Commis- 
BJoners  were  asked  whether  they  would  engage  to  raise  the 
whole  sum,  with  this  abatement.  Their  answer  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. They  did  not  venture  to  say  that  they  could  connnand 
more    than  eight   hundred    tlujusand    pounds.      Tlie  negotiation 

•  I.'HrriuiuiKi-,  June  ;;-!:;,  lO'M;  t'oiiiiiioiiH' .foiiriiulB,  Nov.  M;  J'ostmuji,  May 
0,  Juuo  >,  .July  2, 
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was,  therefore,  broken  off.  Tlie  first  of  August  came ;  i»nd 
the  whole  timount  contributed  by  tlie  whole  nation  to  the  mag- 
nificent undertaking  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected 
was  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.* 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived  from  the  Conti* 
nent.  He  had  been  sent  by  William  with  charge  to  obtain 
money,  at  whatever  cost,  and  from  whatever  quarter.  The 
King  had  strained  his  private  credit  in  Holland  to  procure 
bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient.  He  wrote  to  his 
Ministers  that,  unless  they  could  send  him  a  speedy  supply,  his 
troops  would  either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by  thousands.  He 
knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  call  Parliament 
together  during  his  absence.  But,  if  no  other  resource  could 
be  devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.f  The  Council  of  Re- 
gency, in  extreme  embarrassment,  began  to  wish  that  the  terms, 
hard  as  they  were,  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Commission- 
ers at  Mercers'  Hall  had  been  accepted.  The  negotiation  was 
renewed.  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  and  Portland,  as  agents  for 
the  King,  had  several  conferences  with  Harley  and  Foley,  who 
had  recently  pretended  that  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  ready  to  be  subscribed  to  the  Land  Bank.  The  Slinisters 
gave  assurances  that,  if,  at  this  conjuncture,  even  half  that  sum 
were  advanced,  those  who  had  done  this  service  to  the  State 
sliould,  in  the  next  session,  be  incorporated  as  a  National  Land 
Bank.  Harley  and  Foley  at  first  promised,  with  an  air  of  con- 
fidence, to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they  soon  went  back 
from  their  word ;  they  showed  a  great  inclination  to  be  punc- 
tilious and  quarrelsome  about  trifles  :  at  length  the  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  dwindled  to  forty  thousand ;  and  even 
the  forty  thousand  could  be  had  only  on  hard  conditions,  t  So 
ended  the  great  delusion  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  Commission 
expired  ;  and  the  offices  were  closed. 

And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in  despair,  had  re- 
course to  the  Bank  of  England.     Two  hundred  thousand  pounds 

*  L'Hennitage,  July  3-13,  10-20,  1G9C  ;  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  25 ;  Paris 
Gazette,  June  30,  August  25  ;  Old  Postmaster,  July  9. 

t  William  to  lleiiisius,  July  30,  1C9G  ;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  July  23,  30,  31. 
J  Shrewsbury  to  William,  July  28,  31,  Aug.  4, 169G  ;  L'Hermitage,  Aug.  1-11. 
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wn.s  the  very  sniullrst  sinn  wl.ich  woiild  sulTioe  to  meet  tiic 
King's  mo  t  prcssiiiij  v\:U!ts.  Woiikl  the  Uaiik  of  Kiig!;unl 
ailvanoe  that  sum  ?  The  Ciijiitiilists  wlio  bail  the  cliicf  sway 
in  the  corporation  were  iu  bad  hiuuour,  and  not  without  reabon. 
But  fair  words,  earnest  entreaties,  and  largo  promises  were  not 
spared  :  all  the  influence  of  Montague,  which  was  justly  great, 
was  exerted  :  the  Directors  promised  to  do  their  be.st:  but  they 
apprehended  that  it  would  be  imj)ossible  for  them  to  raise  the 
money  without  making  a  second  call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  their 
constituents.  It  was  necessary  fliat  the  Cjucstion  should  be  £ul> 
milled  to  a  General  Court :  in  such  a  court  more  than  six  hun- 
dred persons  were  entitled  to  vote  ;  and  the  result  might  well 
be  doubted.  The  proprietors  were  summoned  to  meet  en  the 
fifteenth  of  August  at  Gr.icers'  Hall.  During  the  painful  in- 
terval of  suspense,  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  his  master  in  language 
more  trade  than  is  often  found  in  oflFicial  letters.  "  If  this 
should  not  succeed,  God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Any  thing 
must  be  tried  and  ventured  rather  than  lie  down  and  die."*  On 
the  fiitecnili  of  August,  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bank, 
the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the  chair  sate  Sir  John  Iloiib- 
Ion,  the  Governor,  who  was  al^o  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and, 
w'aat  W(juld  in  our  time  be  thouirht  strange, a  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in  a  speech,  every  word  of  which  was  in 
writing,  and  had  been  carefuly  considered  by  the  Directors, 
cxpiaiiietl  the  case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to  stand  by 
King  "William.  Tliore  was  at  first  a  little  murmuriiig.  "  If 
our  notes  would  do,"'  it  was  said,  ''  we  should  be  most  willing  to 
assist  Ilis  Majesty:  but  t\vo  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hard 

money  at  a  time  like  this ."     The  Governor  announced  <  x- 

plii-itly  that  nothing  but  gold  or  silver  would  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  tlic  army  in  Flanders.  At  length  the  question  was  pi:t 
to  the  vote  ;  and  every  hand  in  the  Hall  was  lieid  up  for  sending 
the  money.  The  letters  from  the  Dnteh  Embassy  informed  thu 
States  General  that  the  events  of  that  day  had  bound  the  Bank 
and  tljc  government  together  in  close  alliance,  and  that  several 

•  ShrcwHlniry  to  William,  Aiij;.  T,  ICOC;  L'lItTinlta;;*;,  Aug.  11-24;    I.-^udon 
C»z«.ilo,  A't'-  la 
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of  tlie  ministers  had  immediately  after  the  meeting,  purchased 
stock  luerelv  iii  order  to  srlye  a  pledire  of  their  attaclim^ent 
to  llio  body  which  had  rendered  so  great  a  service  to  tlie 
State.* 

Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to  Iiasten  tlie. 
recoinage.  Since  the  Restoration,  tlie  Mint  had,  like  every 
other  public  establishment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a  nest  of  idlers 
and  jobbers.  The  important  othce  of  Y/'arden,  worth  Letvveea 
sis  and  seven  hundred  a  year,  then  a  handsome  independence, 
had  become  a  mere  sinecure,  and  had  been  filled  l)y  a  succession 
of  fine  gentlemen,  who  were  well  known  at  the  hazard  table  of 
Whitehall,  but  who  never  condescended  to  eomxC  near  the  Tow- 
er. This  office  had  just  become  vacant,  and  Montague  had  ob- 
tained it  for  Kewton-t  The  ability,  the  industry,  and  the 
strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher  speedily  produced  a 
complete  revolution  throughout  the  department  which  was  un- 
der his  direction.^:      He  devoted  himself  to   his   task  v/ith  an 

*L' Hermitage,  Aug.  18-2S,  1C96,  Among  tlie  records  of  tlio  Bank  is  a  re&<Ui- 
tion  of  the  Directors  prescribing  the  very  words  wliich  Sir  Jolm  Hoiibloii  was  to 
use.    William's  sense  of  the  service  done  by  the  Bank  on  this  occasion  id  ex- 

Auff  24 

pressed  in  his  letter  to  Shrewsbury  of  se^O:'  ^^'°  '^'^  ^^®  Directors,  in  a  letter 
concerning  the  Bank,  printed  iu  1G97,  says,  "  The  Directors  could  not  have  an- 
swered it  to  their  members,  had  it  been  for  any  less  occasion  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  kingdom." 

t  Hayne's  Brief  Jlemoires ;  Lansdowne  MSS-  801.  Montague's  friendly  letter 
to  Newton,  announcir.g  the  appointment,  ha:3  been  repeatedly  printed.  It  be:ir3 
date  March  19,  1C95-6. 

%  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  quoting  the  words  of  Hayncs,  an  able,  expe- 
rienced, and  practical  man,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  t:  ansacting  business 
with  Newton.  Thoy  have  never,  I  believe,  bgeu  printed.  "  JMr.  Isaac  Newton, 
public  Professor  of  the  Jlathematieks  in  Cambridge,  the  greatest  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  best  men  of  this  ago,  was,  by  a  great  and  wise  statesman,  recom- 
monded  to  the  favour  of  the  late  King  for  V/arden  of  the  King's  Mint  and  F.x. 
changes,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  (luaiilied,  because  of  his  extraordinary 
skill  in  numbers,  and  his  great  integrity,  by  the  first  of  which  he  could  judgQ 
correctly  of  the  IMint  accounts  and  tr.ansactions  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  hia 
office  :  and  by  the  latter— I  mean  his  integrity— he  sett  a  standard  to  the  conduct 
and  behaviour  of  every  officer  and  clerk  in  the  Mint.  Well  had  it  been  for  the 
publick,  had  he  acted  a  few  years  sooner  in  that  situation."  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  testimony,  borne  by  a  man  T\ho  thorou(Thly  understood  the  busi- 
nass  of  tlie  Mint,  with  the  c'hildish  talk  of  Pope,  as  repov+cd  by  Hpence.  "  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,"  says  Pope,  "though  so  deep  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  could  not 
readily  make  up  a  common  account  ;  and,  whilst  he  was  Tilaster  of  the  Mint, 
used  to  get  somebody  to  make  up  the  accounts  for  him."  Some  of  the  states. 
men  with  whom  Pope  lived  might  have  told  him  that  it  is  not  always  from  igi 
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ctivity  which  loft  him  no  time  to  spare  for  those  pursuits  in 
\i-hich  he  hud  surpassed  Archimedes  and  Galileo.  Till  the 
j;reat  work  was  completely  done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost 
an^rilv,  every  attempt  lliat  was  made  by  men  of  science,  hero 
or  ou  the  Continent,  to  draw  him  awa}'  from  his  olheial  duties.* 
The  olil  officers  of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to  coin 
silver  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  a  week. 
When  Montague  talked  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  these  men 
of  form  and  precedent  pronounced  the  thing  impracticable. 
Lut  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  of 
his  friend  the  Warden  accomplished  far  greater  wonders.  Soon 
nineteen  mills  were  going  at  once  in  the  Tower.  As  fast  as 
men  could  be  trained  to  the  work  in  London,  banuls  of  them 
were  sent  off  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  es- 
tablished at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  Chester. 
This  arrangement  was  in  the  higha'^t  degree  popular.  The  ma- 
chinery and  the  workmen  were  welcomed  to  the  new  stations 
with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  gnus.  The  weekly 
issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to  eighty  thousand,  to 
a  hundred  thousand,  and  at  length  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousund.f  Yet  even  this  issue,  though  great,  not  only  beyond 
precedent,  but  beyond  hope,  was  scanty  when  com[)ared  with 
the  demands  of  the  nation.  Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped 
filver  pass  into  circulation  :  for  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
those  politicians  who  were  for  raising  the  denomination  of  the 
coin  were  active  and  clamorous  ;  and  it  was  generally  expect- 
ed that,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  should  reassemble,  a  strong 
effort  would  be  made  to  carry  a  law  enacting  that  ninepcnco 
should  be  a  shilling.  Of  cour.se  no  person  who  thought  it  prob- 
able that  he  should,  at  a  day  not  fur  distant,  be  able  to  pay  a 

norance  f>f  nrllhmetic  thnt  [ktbohh  (it  tho  licaJ  of  grent  dopartmcnta  leave  to 
tlio  clcrkit  Utu  btiKincM  of  ca8tiiig  up  potiiula,  Hlii11in!.'s,  nmt  pence. 

•  "  I  do  not  love."  lio  wroto  to  Flftiiistced,  "  to  1)«  printed  on  every  oeeaslon, 
nineh  li^ns  to  \>c  dunned  and  tenned  bv  fordtciinrrt  aUnnt  niatlii'niatii'jxl  t)ihr.;s,  or 
to  DO  thoMu'lit  l)y  our  own  people  to  lie  trilling  away  my  Hmu  about  them,  when 
I  am  nbout  the  Klu;;'ii  IniHliH-dn." 

t  llopt'ii  IlayiieH'H  Hrl<  f  Memolren ;  I.an8do>vne  MR.<i.  POJ  ;  tbo  Old  Po.st/ 
iii.i»t -r,  .Inly  1,  liiiw,  ;  tlio  poHiMian,  May  .Ti,  ,Tiily  I.  S">|ii*  inl"r  I'.',  10,  0<  lolior  s  : 
Lnitr*>irB  Diary  and  I/Hc-rmltaL-v's  di-yiial.  lit-.i  of  lliln  nimnier  and  a!ittim;\, 
paMim. 
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debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown  pieces  instead  of  four,  was 
willing  to  part  with  a  crown  piece  till  that  day  arrived.  Most 
of  the  milled  pieces  were  therefore  hoarded.*  May,  June,  and 
July  passed  away  without  any  perceptible  increase  m  the  quan- 
tity of  good  money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest 
observer  could  discern  the  first  faint   signs    of  returning  pros- 

« 

perity.t 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  iind  Avas 
aggravated  ])y  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the  arts  of  male- 
contents.  The  Lords  Justices,  by  an  order  in  Council,  exhorted 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  to  hold  fre- 
quent meetings,  and  to  see  that  both  the  laws  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  the  laws  for  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  riot- 
ing were  effectually  put  in  execution.^:  Those  gentlemen  were 
therefore  unusually  active,  through  this  trying  summer,  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  activity 
was  on  the  whole  beneficial.  But  unfortunately  many  of  them, 
not  content  with  discharging  their  proper  functions,  took  upon 
them  to  administer  a  strange  sort  of  equity ;  and  as  no  two  of 
these  rural  Prajtors  had  exactly  the  same  notion  of  wliat  was 
equitable,  their  edicts  added  confusion  to  confusion.  In  one 
parish  people  were,  in  outrageous  violation  of  the  law,  threat- 
ened with  the  stocks,  if  they  refused  to  take  clipped  shillings  by 
tale.  In  the  next  parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay  such  shillings 
except  by  weight.§  The  enemies  of  the  government,  at  the 
same  time,  laboured  indefatigably  in  their  vocation.  They 
harangued  in  every  place  of  public  resort,  from  the  Chocolate 
House  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the  sanded  kitchen  of  the  ale- 
house  on  the  villag .  green.     In  verse  and  prose  they  incited  the 

*  Paris  Gazette,  Aug.  11, 169G. 

-;  On  the  7th  of  August  L'Hermitage  remarked  for  the  first  time  that  rnoJiey 
seemed  to  be  more  abundant. 

J  London  Gazette,  July  6,  1G05  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

§  Compare  Edmund  Bohun's  Letter  to  Carey  of  the  Slst  of  July,  ICflC,  with  tho 
Paris  Gazette  of  the  same  date.  Bohun's  description  of  the  state  of  SuHoik  ii 
coloured,  no  dorbt,  by  his  constitutionally  gloomy  temper,  and  by  the  feeling 
with  which  he,  not  unnaturally,  regarded  the  House  of  Commons.  Hir  st.lt istica 
are  not  to  be  trusted  ;  and  his  predictions  were  signally  falsified.  But  he  may 
XfQ  l)elieved  as  to  plain  facts  •which  happened  in  his  own  parjslj. 
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8u{Toriii>T  multitude  to  rise  up  in  rebellion.  Of  the  tracts  which 
tiiey  published  at  this  time,  the  most  remarkable  was  written  by 
a  deprived  priest  named  Grascombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scur- 
rility the  most  respectable  nonjurors  had  long  been  ashamed. 
He  now  did  his  best  to  persuade  the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces 
those  members  of  Parliament  who  had  voted  for  the  restoration 
Df  the  currency.*  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  malig- 
nant industry  of  this  man  and  of  men  like  him  produced  no  effect 
on  a  i)opulation  which  was  doubtless  severely  tried.  There 
were  tumults  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  tumults  which 
were  suppressed  with  little  difficulty,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  dis- 
covered, without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood. f  In  one  place 
a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant  creatures,  excited  by  some  knavish 
agitator,  besieged  the  house  of  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament, 
and  clamorously  insisted  on  having  their  short  money  changed. 
The  geiilleman  consented,  and  desired  to  k.iow  how  much  tliey 
had  brought.  After  some  delay  they  were  able  to  produce  a 
single  clipped  half  crown.  J  Such  disturbances  as  this  were  at  a 
distance  exa^serated  into  insurrections  and  massacres.  At 
Paris  it  was  gravel}'  asserted  in  print  that,  in  an  English  town 
which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  a  butcher  had  quarrelled 
about  a  piece  of  money,  that  the  soldier  had  killed  the  butcher, 
that  the'butcher's  man  had  snatched  up  a  cleaver  and  killed  the 
soldier,  that  a  great  fight  had  followed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies 
had  been  left  on  the  ground.§  The  truth  was  that  the  be- 
haviour of  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  beyond  all  praise. 
Tlie  Judges  when,  in  September,  they  returned  from  their  cir- 
cuits, reported  that  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  excellent. || 
There  was  a  patience,  a  reasonableness,  a  good  nature,  a  good 
f.iith,    which   nobody   had  anticipated.        Every  body  felt  that 

»  A«  to  flr.incombo'rt  rliamiMijr,  anil  tlio  ofiinion  ciitcrlained  of  him  by  llio 
mfitl  f»liinah\ii  .lacobiU'S,  b<-o  iLo  Llf<!  of  Ivotllewell.part  iii.  Bection  M.  Loo,  tho 
c<  mpllor  of  llial  work,  iiKMiilona  with  jiiBl  ccimuro  Boim;  of  Cira.scoiiibe'a  wriliiiRS, 
l"i'  tnnk<>H  no  nnuKioii  to  iln-  worst  of  thorn,  tho  Account  of  the  rrococilinpR  in 
III-  IIoiiM!  of  Oinmoiisln  rela.ioii  to  the  Kfooinliij?  of  the  Cllppod  Money,  niiU 
f  i::iiiK  tlic  price  of  Oiilnon«.  That  t;ra«co!iibo  wiin  tho  author,  was  jirovoJ  bufor* 
%  <  oiiiiiilitcc  of  tho  HouBo  of  Commons.    800  tho  Juuriials,  Nov.  .10,  1030. 

t  I.'Hcniiltai,'<-.  .luiia  VZ-7'2.  .Inly  7-17,  lOOC. 

t  Si'u  th'-  niiHwtT  to  <;rna«wiibo,  oiilillcU  Ucfleofloim  on  n  Kr.indnloilB  Libel. 

S  ra>U  Cnu-lU;  Kept.  10,  IQiMJ.  U  L'ilurmiUgo,  Oct.  '.i-V2,  IGMi. 
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nothing  but  mutmil  help  and  mutual  forbearance  could  prevent 
the  dissolution  of  society.     A  hard  creditor,  who  sternly  de- 
manded payment  to  the  day  in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at  in 
the  streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own  creditors  with  demands 
which  soon  brought  him  to  reason.     Much  uneasiness  had  been 
felt  about  the  troops.     It  was   scarcely  possible  to  pay  them 
regularly  ;  if  they  were  not  paid  regularly,  it  might  well  be  ap- 
prehended that  they  would  supply  their  wants  by  rapine  ;  and 
tudi  rapine  it  was  certain  that  the  nation,  altogether  unaccus- 
tomed to  military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not  tamely 
endure.     But,  strange   to  say,  there   was,   through   this  cruel 
year,  a  better  understanding  than  had  ever  been  known  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  community.     The  gentry,  the 
farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  supplied  the  redcoats  with  necessaries 
•in  a  manner  so  friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no  brawling 
and  no  marauding.     "  Severely  as  these  difficulties  have  been 
felt,"  L'Hermitage  writes,  "they  have  produced  one  happy  ef- 
fect :  they  have  shown  how  good   the  spirit  of  the  country  is. 
No  pei-son,  however  favourable  his  opinion  of  the  English  may 
have  been,  could  have  expected  that  a  time  of  such   suffering 
would  have  been  a  time  of  such  tranquillity."  * 

Some  men,  who  love  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated 
maze  of  human  affairs,  the  marks  of-  more  than  human  wisdom, 
were  of  opinion  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  a  .gracious 
Providence,  the  plan  so  elaborately  devised  by  great  statesmen 
and  great  philosophers  would  liave  failed  completely  and  iguo- 
miniously.  Often,  since  the  Revolution,  the  English  had  been 
sullen  and  querulous,  unreasonably  jealous  of  the  Dutch,  auu 
disposed  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  every  act  of  the  King. 
Had  the  fourth  of  May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a  mood,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  tliat  sharp  distress,  irritating  minds 
already  irritable,  would  have  caused  an  outbreak,  which  must 
have  shaken  and  might  have  subverted,  the  throne  of  William. 
Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  tlie  loyalty  of  the  nation  was 
put  to  the  most  severe  test,  the  King  was  more  popular  than  he 
had  ever  been  since  the  day  on  which  the  Crown  was  tendered 
*  L'Hermitage,  July  20-30,  Oct.  2-12,  8-18, 1696. 
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to  Wm  in  the  Banqueting  House.  The  plot  which  had  been  laul 
against  his  life  had  excited  general  disgust  and  horror.  His  re- 
served manners,  his  foreign  attachments  were  forgotten.  He 
had  become  an  object  of  personal  interest  and  of  personal  affec- 
tion to  his  people.  They  were  every  where  coming  in  crowds 
to  sign  the  instrument  which  bound  them  to  defend  and  to  avenge 
him.  They  were  every  v/here  carrying  about  in  their  liats  the 
badges  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They  could  hardly  be  restrain- 
ed from  inflicting  summary  punishment  on  the  few  who  still 
dared  openly  to  question  his  title.  Jacobite  was  now  a  syno- 
uymefor  cutthroat.  Noted  Jacobite  laymen  had  just  ])lanncd.i 
foul  murder.  Noted  Jacobite  priests  had,  in  the  face  of  day,  and 
in  the  administration  of  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  indica- 
ted their  approbation  of  that  murder.  Many  honest  and  pious 
men,  who  thought  that  their  allegiance  was  still  due  to  James, 
had  indignantly  relinquished  all  connection  with  zealots  who 
seemed  to  think  that  a  righteous  end  justified  the  most  unright- 
eous means.  Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1696;  an<l  therefore  it  was  tllat  hard- 
ships which,  in  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  would  certain- 
ly have  produced  a  rebellion,  and  might  perhaps  have  produced 
a  counterrevolution,  did  not  produce  a  single  riot  too  serious  to 
be  suppressed  by  the  constable's  staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  commercial  and  financial  cri- 
sis in  Eniilaiid  was  felt  throuirh  all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
coulilioii.  The  great  soune  of  subsidies  was  dry.  No  impor- 
tant military  operation  could  any  where  be  attempted.  IMcan- 
while  overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been  made  ;  and  a  negotia- 
tion had  been  opened.  Cailliercs,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many 
aide  envoys  in  the  service  of  France,  had  been  sent  to  tho 
Netherlands,  and  had  held  many  conferences  with  Dykvelt. 
Th«'se  <oiiference.s  might  perhaps  have  com(i  to  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  dose,  had  not  France,  at  this  time,  won  a  great  dip- 
lomatic victory  in' another  quarter.  Lewis  ha<l,  during  seven 
years,  been  scheming  and  lalwuring  in  vain  to  break  tlie  great 
urr:iy  of  potcntaUM  whom  the  dread  of  Iiis  mi;.dit  and  of  his  am- 
bition   had   brouglit   togetlicr  and  kept  to^elher.     Uut  duritiij 
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seven  years,  all  lils  arts  had  been  baffled  by  the  skill  of  William; 
and,  vvueu  the  eighth  campaign  opened,  the  confederacy  had  not 
been  weakened  by  a  single  desertion.     Soon  however  it  began 
to  be  suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  secretly  treating 
with  the  enemy.     He  solemTily  assured  Gal  way,  who  represent- 
ed England  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  that  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est ground  for  such  suspicions,  and  sent  to  William  letters  filled 
with  professions  of  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  and  with  earnest 
entreaties  for  moremoney.     This  dissimulation  continued  till  a 
French  army,  commanded  by  Catinat,  appeared  in  Piedmont. 
Then  the  Duke  threw  off  his  disguise,  concluded  a  peace  with 
France,  joined  his  troops  to  those   of  Catinat,  marched  into  the 
Milanese,  and  informed  ths  allies  whom  he  had  just  abandoned 
that,  unless  they  wished  to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they  must 
declare  Italy  neutral  ground.     The  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Ma- 
drid, in  great  dismay,  submitted  to  the  terms  which  he  dictated. 
William  expostulated  and  protested  in  vain.     Ilis  influence  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been.     The  general  opinion  of  Europe 
was  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of  England  were  completely 
exhausted  ;  and  both  her  confederates  and  her  enemies  imagined 
that  they  might  safely  treat  her  with  indignity.     Spain,  true  to 
her  invariable  maxim  that  every  thing  ought  to  be  done  for  her 
and  nothing  by  her,  had  the  effrontery  to  reproach  the  Prince 
to  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  had  not  lost  the  Netherlands  and 
-  Catalonia,  because  he  had  not  sent  troops  and  money  to  defend 
her  possessions  in  Italy.     The  Imperial  ministers  formed  and  ex- 
ecuted resolutions  gravely  affecting  the  interests  of  the  coalition 
without  consulting  him  who  had  been  the  author  and  soul  of  the 
coalition  *     Lewis  had,  after  the  failure  of   the  Assassination 
Plot,  made  up  his  mind  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  recog- 
nising William,  and  had  authorised  Caillieres  to  make  a  decla- 
ratioS  to  that  effect.   But  the  defection  of  Savoy,  the  neutrality 
of  Italy,  the  disunion   among  the  allies,  and,  above  all,  the  dis- 
tresses of  England,  exaggerated  as  those  distresses  were  in  the 
letters  which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Germains  received  from  the 

♦  The  Monthly  Mercuries  ;  Correspoi.denco  between  Shrewsbury  and  Galway; 
WilUam  to  Heiusius,  July  23,  30, 169G ;  Memyir  of  the  Mr.;:.ucs3  of  Leganes. 
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Jacol)ites  of  London,  proiluced  a  change.  The  tone  of  Caillieres 
became  high  and  arrogant:  he  went  back  from  his  word,  and  re- 
fused to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master  would  acknowledge  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  joy  was  great 
among  the  nonjurors.  They  had  always,  they  said,  been  certain 
that  the  Great  Monarch  would  not  be  so  unmindful  of  his  own 
glory  and  of  the  common  interest  of  Sovereigns  as  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  guests,  and  to  call  an  usurper  his 
brother.  They  knew  from  the  best  authority  that  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  had  lately,  at  Fontainebleau,  given  satisfactory 
assurances  on  this  subject  to  King  James.  Indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  project  of  an  invasion  of  our  island  was 
again  seriously  discussed  at  Versailles.  Catinat's  army  was  now 
at  liberty.  France,  relieved  from  all  apprehension  on  the  side  of 
Savoy,  might  spare  twenty  thousand  men  for  a  descent  on  Eng- 
land ;  and,  if  the  misery  and  discontent  here  were  such  as  was 
generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  disposed  to  receive  for- 
eign deliverers  with  open  arms.* 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William, 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1G9G,  he  quitted  his  camp  in  the  Neth- 
erlands for  England.  His  servants  here  meanwhile  were  look- 
ing forward  to  his  arrival  with  intense  anxiety.  For  that  anxiety 
there  were  personal  as  well  as  public  reasons.  An  event  had 
taken  place  which  had  caused  more  uneasiness  to  the  ministers 
than  even  the  lamentable  state  of  the  money  market  and  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

During  the  King's  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jacobites  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the  preceding  winter  had  not 
been  intermitted ;  ..nd  of  those  Jacobites  none  was  in  greater 
jti  ril  than  Sir  John  Fenwick.  Ilis  birth,  his  connections,  tho 
high  situations  which  he  had  filled,  the  indefatigable  activity 
with  whieh  he  ha<l,  during  ^  veral  years,  laboured  to  snltverttho 
government,  and  the  personal  insolence  with  which  he  had  treated 
the  deceased  Queen,  marked  him  out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  made  an 
ejcunijile.     He  succeeded,  ho\.'ever,  in  concealing  himself  from 

•  William  U>  HuliihiuM,  B,"fi' "'  ^"f-  UJ-25,  Nov.  17-:il,  Ui'M;  i'rior  to  Lcxiiiip 
too.  ^■ov.  r,--^ i  Vmicn  to  Slirow»buiy,  Nov.  13-23* 
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the  officers  of  justice  till  tlie  first  heat  of  puvsuit  was  over.  In 
his  hidiugplace  he  thought  of  au  ingeulom  device  wliich  might, 
as  he  couceived,  save  him  from  the  fate  of  his  friends  Charnock 
and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses  were  necessary  to  convict  him. 
It  appeared  from  what  had  passed  on  the  trials  of  his  accom- 
plices, that  there  were  only  two  witnesses  who  could  prove  his 
guilt,  Porter  and  Goodman.  His  life  was  safe  if  either  of  these 
men  could  be  persuaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong  reason  to 
wish  that  Porter,  or  Goodman,  or  both,  might  be  induced  to 
leave  England.  Ailesbury  had  been  arrested,  and  conmiitted  to 
the  Tower ;  and  he  well  knew  tliat,  if  these  men  appeared 
against  him,  his  head  would  be  in  serious  danger.  His  friends 
and  Fenwick's  raised  what  was  thought  a  sufficient  sum  ;  and 
two  Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
bogtrotters,  a  barber  samed  Clancy,  and  a  disbanded  captain 
named  Donelagh,  undertook  the  work  of    orruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter  Clancy  contri^•cd 
to  fall  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw  out  significant  hints,  and, 
finding  that  those  hints  were  favourably  received,  opened  a  reg- 
ular negotiation.  The  terms  offered  were  alluring  ;  three  hun- 
dred guineas  dov/n,  three  hundred  more  as  soon  as  the  witness 
should  be  beyond  sea,  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a  free  par- 
don from  King  James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  France.  Porter 
seemed  inclined,  and  perhaps  was  really  inclined,  to  consent. 
He  said  that  he  still  was  what  he  had  been,  that  he  was  at  heart 
attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  he  had  been  tried  beyond 
his  strength.  Life  was  sweet.  It  was  easy  for  men  who  had 
never  been  in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  villain  would  save 
himself  by  hanging  his  associates ;  but  a  few  hours  in  Newgate, 
with  the  near  prospect  of  a  journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn, 
would  teach  such  boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  repeat- 
edly conferring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  introduced  to  Fen- 
wick's wife,  Lady  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Cailisle.  Every 
thing  was  soon  settled.  Donelagh  made  the  arrangements  for 
the  fiight.  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  The  letters  which  were  to 
secure  to  the  fugitive  the  protection  of  King  James  were  pre* 
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pared  l>y  Fcnwick.  The  hour  ami  place  wore  fixed  at  which 
Porter  w;is  to  receive  the  first  instalment  of  the  promised  re- 
ward. But  Lis  heart  misgave  him.  lie  hud,  iu  truth,  gone 
such  lengths  tliat  it  would  luive  been  madness  iu  him  to  turn 
back.  lie  Isad  sent  Chan.ock,  King,  Keyes,  F<-iend,  rarkyus, 
Rookwooil,  Cranburnc,  to  the  gallows.  It  was  impossible  that 
6uch  a  Jud.is  could  ever  be  really  forgiven.  In  France,  among 
the  friends  and  comrades  of  those  whom  he  had  destroyed,  his 
life  would  not  be  worth  one  day's  purchase.  No  pardon  under 
the  Great  Seal  would  avert  the  stroke  of  the  avenger  of  blood. 
Kay,  who  could  say  that  the  bribe  now  offered  was  not  a  bait 
intended  to  lure  the  victim  to  the  place  where  a  terrible  doom 
awaited  him  ?  Porter  resolved  to  be  true  to  that  government 
under  which  alone  he  could  be  safe  ;  he  carried  to  AVhitehall 
information  of  the  whole  intrigue;  and  he  received  full  instruc- 
tions frujn  tlie  ministers.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
di-parture  ho  had  a  farewell  meeting  with  Clancy  at  a  tavern. 
Three  hundred  guineas  were  counted  out  on  the  table.  Porter 
j)ocketod  them,  and  gave  a  signal.  Instantly  several  messengers 
friiin  the  oflice  of  the  Secretar}'  of  State  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  produced  a  warrant.  The  unlucky  barber  was  carried  off  to 
j)risoii,  tried  for  his  offence,  convicted  and  pilloried.* 

This  misliap  made  Fenwick's  situation  more  perilous  than 
ever.  At  the  next  sessions  for  the  City  of  Loudon,  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment agaiust  liim,  for  higii  treason,  was  laid  before  the  gi-and 
jury.  Porter  and  Goodman  api)eared  as  witnesses  for  the 
Crown,  and  the  bill  was  found.  Fcnwick  now  thoucrht  that  it 
was  high  tune  to  steal  away  to  the  Continent.  ArrangemiMits 
were  made  for  his  passage.  He. quitted  liis  hidingplace,  and  re« 
paired  to  Roraney  Marsh.  There  lie  hoped  to  find  slielter  till 
the  vessel  wliich  was  to  convey  him  across  tlie  Channel  should 
arrive.  For,  tliougli  Hunt's  establJKhment  liad  been  brokcMi  up, 
there  were  still  in  that  dreary  region  bmugglers  who  carried  on 

•  My  nrrr.iint  of  the  attoinpt  to  corrupt  rnrt'-r  Is  liikon  from  Mb  cxaitilnallon 
lx-r>ri-  111.-  Ilouiu;  <){  f'ominoii.s  on  Nov.  10,  IC'm;,  and  from  the  following  (<ourcc«  . 
}■■  .i.-t,  11  1k:{,  I/Ifornilta;'r.  to  tlio  Sfnfes  rs.m'ral,  AI.iv  «-1«,  I'.'-?'!.  ir,!tr,;  nnd 
I'"  :lioy  May  9;  the  rvt>UuuiJ,  Muy  U^  NarcUbUU  LulUxllit  L>iiuy  ,  Loudoq 
Oi^tiilc,  Ovl.  19.  lUX. 
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more  than  one  lawless  trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men 
had  just  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harbouring  traitors.  Tho 
messenger  who  had  taken  them  into  custody  was  returning  to 
London  with  them,  when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Fenwick 
face  to  face.  Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  face  in  England 
was  better  known  than  his.  "  It  is  Sir  John,"  said  the  officer 
to  the  prisoners  ;  "•  Stand  by  me,  my  good  fellows ;  and,  I  war- 
rant you,  you  will  have  your  pardons,  and- a  bag  of  guineas  be- 
sides." The  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused  ;  but  Fen- 
wick was  better  mounted  than  his  assailants  ;  he  dashed  through 
them,  pistol  in  hand,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Tliey  pursued 
him  ;  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised  ;  the  bells  of  all  the  parish 
churches  of  the  Marsh  rang  out  the  alarm  ;  the  whole  country 
was  up ;  every  path  was  guarded  ;  every  thicket  was  beat- 
en ;  every  hut  was  searched ;  and  at  length  the  fugitive  was 
found  in  bed.  Just  then  a  bark,  of  very  suspicious  a]>pearance, 
came  in  sight ;  she  soon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed 
English  colours  ;  but  to  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Kentish  fish- 
ermen she  looked  much  like  a  French  privateer.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  guess  her  errand.  After  waiting  a  short  time  in  vain 
for  her  passenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea.*  . 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  so  far  to  elude  the 
visfilance  of  those  who  had  charfre  of  him  as  to  scrawl  with  a 
lead  pencil  a  short  letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line  contained  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt.  All,  he  wrote,  was  over ;  he  was  a  dead 
man,  unless,  indeed,  his  friends  could,  by  dint  of  solicitation, 
obtain  a  pardon  for  him.  Perhaps  the  united  entreaties  of  all 
the  Howards  might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad :  he  would 
solemnly  promise  never  again  to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and 
never  to  draw  sword  against  the  government.  Or  would  it  bo 
possible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out  the  rest? 
"  That,"  he  wrote,  "  or  nothing  can  save  me."  This  billet  was 
intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  post,  and  sent  up  to  "Whitehall. 
Fenwick  was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brouglit  before  the 
Lords  Justices.     At  first  he  held  high  language,  and  bade  defi- 

*  London  Gazette  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell ;  L'Herniitage,  June  12-22  ;  Postmim, 
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aiice  to  his  accusers.  He  was  told  that  he  had  not  always  been 
so  confident ;  and  his  letter  to  his  wife  was  laid  before  him> 
He  had  not  till  thou  been  aware  that  it  had  fallen  into  luuius 
for  which  it  was  not  intended.  His  distress  and  confusion  be- 
came groat.  He  folt  that,  if  he  were  instantly  sent  before  a 
jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  One  chance  remained.  It 
he  could  delay  his  trial  for  a  short  time,  the  judges  would  leave 
town  for  their  circuits  :  a  few  weeks  would  be  gained  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  fow  weeks  something  might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord  Steward, 
Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some  connection 
of  a  friendly  kind.  The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  throw 
himself  entirely  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  offered  to  disclose  all 
that  he  knew  touching  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites.  That  ho 
knew  much  nobody  could  doubt.  Devonshire  advised  his  col- 
leagues to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure  of  William  could 
be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  The  King  was  informed 
of  what  had  passed  ;  and  he  soon  sent  an  answer  directing 
Devonshire  to  receive  the  prisoner's  confession  in  writing,  and 
send  it  over  to  the  Netherlands  with  all  speed.* 

Fenwiek  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should  confess.  Had 
he,  according  to  his  promise,  revealed  all  that  he  know,  there 
can  be  no  doid)t  that  his  evidence  would  have  seriously  affected 
many  Jacobite  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  clergymen.  Hut, 
though  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die,  attachment  to  his  party 
was  in  his  mind  a  stronger  sentiment  than  the  fear  of  death. 
The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  -might  construct  a 
story,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as  sulRcient  to 
earn  his  jKirdon,  which  would  at  least  put  off  his  trial 
some  months,  yet  which  would  not  injure  a  single  sincere 
adherent  of  the  banished  dynasty,  nay,  which  would  cause 
distress  and  embarrassment  to  the  enemies  of  that  dynasty, 
and  which  would  fill  the  Court,  the  Council,  and  the  Par- 
lianient  of  William  with  fears  and  animosities.  He  wouI<l 
divulge    nothing  that  couM  affect    those    true    .Jacobites   u  ho 

•  I,If<!  of  'Wllliain   III.,  170.1;    Voriioii'H  cvlduiK.o  bIv.'h    in  liia   pliici:   in  tliv 
Hotuo  of  Commoiijt,  Nov.  ic,  louc. 
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had  repeatedly  awaited,  witli  pistols  loaded  and  horses  sad- 
dled, the  lauding  of  the  rightful  King  accompanied  by  a  French 
army.  But  if  there  were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked 
their  banished  Sovereign  year  after  j'ear  with  professions  of 
attachment  and  promises  of  service,  and  yet  had,  at  every  great 
crisis,  found  some  excuse  for  disappointing  him,  and  who  were 
at  that  moment  among  the  chief  supports  of  the  usurper's 
throne,  why  should  they  be  spared  ?  That  there  were  such  false 
Jacobites  Fenwick  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  indeed 
say  nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court  of  Justice  would  have 
listened ;  for  none  of  them  had  ever  entrusted  him  with  any 
message  or  letter  for  France ;  and  all  that  he  knew  about  their 
treachery  he  had  learned  at  second  hand  and  third  hand.  But 
of  their  guilt  he  had  no  doubt.  One  of  them  was  Marlborough. 
He  had,  after  betraying  James  to  William,  promised  to  make 
reparation  by  betraying  William  to  James,  and  had  at  last, 
after  much  shuffling,  again  betrayed  James  and  made  peace 
with  William.  Godolphin  had  practised  deception,  similar 
in  kind,  though  less  gross  in  degree.  He  had  long  been 
sending  fair  words  to  Saint  Germains  ;  in  return  for  those 
fair  words  he  had  received  a  pardon  ;  and,  with  this  pardon 
in  his  secret  drawer,  he  had  continued  to  administer  the 
finances  of  the  existing  government.  To  ruin  such  a  man 
would  be  a  just  punishment  for  his  baseness,  and  a  great  ser- 
vice to  King  James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast  the 
fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury. 
Both  were  distinguished  members  of  that  party  which  had,  under 
different  names,  been,  during  two  generations,  implacably  hos- 
tile to  the  Kinsfs  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Both  had  taken  a 
great  part  in  the  Eevolution.  The  names  of  both  were  sub- 
scribed to  the  instrument  which  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  Enoland.  One  of  them  was  now  his  Minister  for  Maritime 
Affairs  ;  the  other  his  principal  Secretary  of  State  :  but  neither 
had  been  constantly  faithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his 
accession,  bitterly  resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous  impar- 
tiality, which,  to  their  minds,  disordered  by  party  spirit,  seemed 
to  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  partiality  to  the  Tory  faction  :  and 
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both  had,  in  then-  spleen,  listened  to  emissaries  from  Saint 
Germaius.  Russell  had  vowed  by  all  that  was  most  saered 
that  he  would  himself  bring  back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  I>ut 
the  vow  was  broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered ;  and 
he  to  whom  the  royal  family  had  looked  as  to  a  second  IMouk 
had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that  family  at  La  Ilognc.  Shrewsbury 
had  not  <'one  such  lentrths.  Yet  he,  too,  while  out  of  humour 
with  William,  had  tampered  with  the  agents  of  James.  With 
the  power  and  reputation  of  these  two  great  men  was  closel) 
connected  the  power  and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party. 
That  party,  after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth  quarreK 
of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled  to  William,  and  bound 
to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those  ties  could  be  dissolved, 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust  and  aversion  the 
only  set  of  men  which  was  on  principle  and  with  enthusiasm 
devoted  to  his  interests,  his  enemies  would  indeed  have  reason  to 
rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered  to  Devonshiri 
a  paper  so  cunningly  composed  that  it  would  probably  liava 
brought  some  severe  calamity  on  the  prince  to  whom  it  wass 
addressed,  had  not  that  prince  been  a  man  of  singularly  cleai 
judgment  and  singularly  lofty  spirit.  The  paper  conlaincA 
scarcely  anv  thing  respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which  tha 
writer  had  himself  been  concerned,  and  of  which  he  intimately 
knew  all  the  details.  It  contained  nothing  which  could  be  ol 
the  smallest  prejudice  to  any  person  who  was  really  hostile  to 
the  existing  order  of  things.  Tlie  whole  narrative  was  made  up 
of  stories,  too  true  for  the  most  part,  yet  resting  on  no  better 
authority  than  hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent 
warriors  and  statesmen,  w  ho,  whatever  their  former  conduct 
miglit  have  been,  were  now  at  least  hearty  in  suj)i)ort  of 
William.  Gixhjlphin,  Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted  a  scat  at 
th<-  Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanction  and  for  the  benefit  of 
Ki::g  JamcK.  Marlborougli  had  promised  to  carry  over  the 
army,  Russell  to  carry  over  the  fleet.  Shrewsbury,  wliile  out 
of  olhce,  had  plotted  with  Middlelon  against  the  government. 
Indeed  the  Wliigs  were  now  the  favourites  at  Saiut  Germuinfc 
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Many  oM  friencls  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to  jealousy 
by  the  i^reference  which  James  gave  to  the  new  converts.  Nay, 
he  had  been  heard  to  express  his  confident  hope  that  the  mon- 
archy would  be  set  up  again  by  the  very  hands  which  had  pulled 
It  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick's  confession.  Devonshire  received  it  and 
sent  it  by  express  to  the  Netherlands,  without  intimating  to 
any  of  his  fellow  councillors  what  it  contained.  The  accused 
ministers  afterwards  complained  bitterly  of  this  proceeding. 
Devonshire  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  especi- 
ally deputed  by  the  King  to  take  the  prisoner's  information,  and 
was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Crown,  to  transmit  that  in- 
formation to  His  Majesty  and  to  Ilis  Majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found  William  at  Loo. 
The  King  read  the  confession,  and  saw  at  once  with  what 
objects  it  had  been  drawn  up.  It  contained  little  "  more  than 
what  he  had  long  known,  and  had  long,  with  politic  and  gene- 
rous dissimulation,  affected  not  to  know.  If  ha  spared,  em- 
ployed, and  promoted  men  who  had  been  false  to  him,  it  was 
not  because  he  was  their  dupe.  His  observation  was  quick 
and  just:  his  intelligence  was  good;  and  he  had,  during 
some  years,  had  in  his  hands  proofs  of  much  that  Fen- 
wick  had  only  gatJiered  from  wandering  reports.  It  has 
seemed  strange  to  many  that  a  prince  of  high  spirit  and  acri- 
monious temper  should  have  treated  servants,  who  had  so 
deeply  wronged  him,  with  a  kindness  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  the  meekest  of  human  beinjjs.  But  William  was  em- 
phatically  a  statesman.  Ill  humour,  the  natural  and  pardon- 
able effect  of  much  bodily  and  much  mental  suffer uig,  might 
sometimes  impel  him  to  give  a  tart  answer.  But  never  did  he 
on  any  important  occasion  indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the  guardian. 
For  the  sake  of  those  interests,  proud  and  imperious  as  he  was 
by  nature,  he  submitted  patiently  to  galling  restraints,  bore 
cruel  indignities  and  disappointments  with  the  outward  show 
of  serenit}^,  and  not  only  forgave,  but  often  pretended  not 
to  see,  offences  which  might  well  have  moved  him  to  bitter  re* 
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5.eiitiuc«t.  He  knew  that  lie  must  work  with  such  tools  as  ho 
had.  If  he  was  to  govern  Enghmd  ho  must  employ  the  public 
nu-n  of  Enghmd  ;  and.  in  his  age,  the  public  men  of  Enghmd, 
witli  much  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  class,  low* 
minded  and  immoral.  There  were  doubtless  exceptions.  Such 
was  Nottingham  among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the 
Whigs.  But  the  majority,  both  of  the  Tory  and  of  the  Whig 
ministers  of  William,  were  men  whose  characters  had  taken 
the  ply  in  the  days  of  the  Antipuritan  reaction.  They  had 
been  formed  in  two  evil  schools,  in  the  most  unprincipled  of 
courts  and  the  most  unprincij)led  of  oppositions,  a  court 
which  took  its  character  from  Charles,  an  opjwsition  headed 
by  Shaftesbury.  From  men  so  trained  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and  steadfast  fidelity  to 
any  cause.  But,  though  they  could  not  be*  trusted,  they 
might  be  used  ;  and  they  might  be  useful.  No  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  their  princi[)les  :  but  much  reliance  might  bo 
placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their  fears ;  and,  of  the  two 
Kings  who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown,  the  King  from 
whom  there  was  most  to  hope  and  most  to  fear  was  the  King 
in  possession.  If  therefore  William  had  little  reason  to  esteem 
the.-e  pcjliticians  his  hearty  friends,  be  had  still  less  reason  to 
number  them  among  his  hearty  foes.  Their  conduct  towards 
him,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  might  l>e  called  upright  when  com- 
pared with  thirir  conduct  towards  James.  To  the  reigning 
Sovereign  they  had  given  valuable  service  ;  to  tlie  banished 
Sovereign  little  more  than  promises  and  professions.  Shrews- 
bury might,  in  a  moment  of  reaeutment  or  of  weakness,  have 
tralRcked  with  Jacobite  agents  :  but  his  jxencral  conduct  liad 
proved  that  lie  was  as  far  as  ever  from  being  a  Jacobite.  Go- 
dolphin  had  h^en  lavish  of  fair  words  to  the  dynasty  which  was 
out :  but  he  had  diligently  and  skilfully  superintended  tho 
finances  of  the  <lynasty  which  was  in.  Kussell  had  sworn  that 
he  wouhl  desert  witli  the  Enirlish  fleet;  liut  he  had  burned  tho 
French  fleet.  Even  Marlborough's  known  treasons,— for  his 
share  in  the  <lisaster  of  Bre^t  and  the  death  of  Talmasli  was  as 
yet  unsuspcctod, — hud  uot  duuo  so  much  harm  as  his  excrtiouii 
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at  Walcourt,  at  Cork,  and  at  Kinsale  had  done  good.  William 
had  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes,  to  perfidy,  which, 
however  disgraceful  it  might  be,  had  not  injured  hiua,  and  still 
to  avail  himself,  with  i)roper  precautions,  of  the  eminent  tal- 
ents which  some  of  his  unfaithful  counsellors  possessed.  Hav- 
ing determined  on  this  coarse,  and  having  long  followed  it  with 
happy  effect,  he  could  not  but  be  annoyed  and  provoked  by 
Fenwick's  confession.  Sir  John,  it  was  plain,  thought  himself 
a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick  succeeded,  the  Princess,  whom  it 
was  most  important  to  keep  in  good  humour,  would  be  alienated 
from  the  government  by  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough.  The 
whole  Whig  party,  the  firmest  support  of  the  throne,  would  be 
alienated  by  the  disgrace  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury.  In  the 
meantime  not  one  of  those  plotters  whom  Fenwick  knew  to 
have  been  deq)ly  concerned  in  plans  of  insurrection,  invasion, 
assassination,  would  be  molested.  This  cunninir  schemer  should 
find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice.  William,  instead  of 
turning  his  accused  servants  out  of  their  places,  sent  the  con- 
fession to  Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid  before 
the  Lords  Justices.  "  I  am  astonished,"  the  King  wrote,  "  at 
the  fellow's  effrontery.  You  know  mo  too  well  to  think  that 
such  stories  can  make  any  impression  on  me.  Observe  this 
honest  man's  sincerity.  He  has  nothing  to  say  except  against 
my  fi-iends.  Not  a  word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jaco- 
bites." The  King  concluded  by  directing  the  Lords  Justices 
to  send  Fenwick  before  a  jury  with  all  speed.* 

The  efl'ect  produced  hy  William's  letter  was  remarkable, 
jljvery  one  of  the  accused  persons  behaved  himself  in  a  manner 
singularly  characteristic.  Marlborough,  the  most  culpable  of 
all,  preserved  a  serenity,  mild,  majestic,  and  sliglitly  contemptu- 
ous. Russell,  scarcely  less  criminal  than  Marlborough,  went 
into  a  towering  passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
against  the  villanous  informer.  Godolphin,  uneasy,  but  wary^ 
reserved,  and  selfpossessed,  prepared  himself  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  But  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  four  was  the  least 
to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed.     He  wrote  m  exti-eme  dis* 

*  "William  to  Shicw^bury,  from  Looy,  Sept.  10,  1696.. 
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tress  to  William,  acknowledged  with  warm  expressions  of  graj- 
tude  the  King's  rare  generosity,  and  protested  that  Fenwick 
hud  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere  trifles  into 
enormous  crimes.  "  JMy  Lord  Middleton," — such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter, — "was  certainly  hi  communication  with  me 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  La  Iloijue.  "We  are  relations:  wo 
frequently  met:  we  supped  together  just  before  he  returned  to 
France  :  I  promised  to  take  care  of  his  interests  hero :  he  in 
return  offered  to  do  me  good  offices  there :  but  I  told  him  that 
I  had  offended  too  deeply  to  be  forgi%'en,  and  that  I  would 
not  stoop  to  ask  forgiveness."  This,  Shrewsbury  averred, 
was  the  whole  extent  of  his  offence.*  It  is  but  too  certain  that 
this  confession  was  by  no  means  ingenuous  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
William  was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  spare  the 
repentant  traitor  tlie  humiliation  of  owning  a  fault  and  accept- 
ing a  pardon.  "  I  c.iu  see,"  the  King  wrote,  "  no  crime  at  all 
in  what  you  have  acknowledged  Be  assured  that  these  calum- 
nies have  made  no  unfavourable  impression  on  me.  Nay,  you 
sliall  find  that  they  have  strengthened  my  confidence  in  you."t 
A  man  hardent<l  in  depravity  would  have  been  perfectly  con- 
tented with  an  acrpiittal  so  complete,  announced  in  language  so 
gracious.  But  Shrewsbury  was  quite  unnerved  by  a  tenderness 
which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  merited.  He  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  meeting  the  master  whom  he  had  wronged, 
and  by  whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sustaining  the  gaze 
of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  birth  and  his  abilities  had  gained 
for  him  a  station  of  which  he  frit  that  he  was  unworthy.  The 
cami)aign  in  the  Netherlands  was  over.  The  session  of  Parlia- 
ment was  approaching.  The  King  was  expected  with  the  first 
fair  wind,  Shrewsbury  left  town,  and  retiretl  to  the  WoJds  of 
Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  then  one  of  the  wildest  in  the 
pouth  of  the  island,  h<;  had  a  Hniall  country  seat,  surrounded  by 
pleasant  gardens  and  fishponds.  William  had  in  his  progress  a 
y«-ar  iH'fore,  visited  this  dwelling,  which  lay  far  from  the;  nearest 
high  road  and  frum  tjie  nearest  market  town,  and  had  been  mucli 

•  SlirowHbiir>'  U>  William,  Sept.  IR.  .096, 
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struck  by  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  the  retreat  in  which  he 
found  the  most  graceful  and  splendid  of  his  English  courtiea's. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  King 
landed  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  evening,  he  reached  Kensing- 
ton. On  the  following  morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  ministers 
and  nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand :  but  he  missed  one  face 
which  ought  to  have  been  there,  and  asked  where  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  was,  and  when  he  was  expected  in  town.  The  next 
day  came  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  to  say  that  he  had  just  had  a- 
bad  fall  in  hunting.  His  side  had  been  bruised  :  his  lungs  had 
suffered :  he  had  spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  travel.* 
That  he  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself  was  true :  but  even  those 
who  felt  most  kindly  towards  him  suspected,  and  not  without 
strong  reason,  that  he  made  the  most  of  his  convenient  misfor- 
tune, and  that,  if  he  had  not  shrunk  from  appearing  in  public, 
he  would  have  performed  the  journey  with  little  difficulty.  His 
correspondents  told  him  that,  if  he  was  really  as  ill  as  he  thought 
himself,  he  would  do  well  to  consult  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  capital.  Somers,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  to  come  up  to  London.  Every  hour's  delay  was 
mischievous.  His  Grace  must  conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had 
only  to  face  calumny  courageously,  and  it  would  vanish.f  The 
King,  in  a  few  kind  lines,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  accident. 
"  You  are  much  wanted  here,"  he  wrote :  "  I  am  impatient  to 
embrace  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  esteem  for  you  is  un- 
diminished." J  Shrewsbury  answered  that  he  had  resolved  to 
resign  the  seals. §  Somers  adjured  him  not  to  commit  so  fatal 
an  error.  If  at  that  moment  His  grace  should  quit  office,  what 
could  the  world  think,  except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  owu 
conscience  ?  He  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty  :  he  would  put  u 
stain  on  bis  own  honour,  and  on  the  honour  of  all  who  lay  under 
the  same  accusation.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat 
Fenwick's  story  as  a  romance.     "  Forgive  me,"  Somers  wrote, 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  8,  1G96  ;  Vernou  to  Shrewsbury,  October  8 ;  Shrewsburv 
tA  Portland,  Oct.  11. 

t  VcDion  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  13,  1G96  ;  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  15, 
t  Wmiam  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  9,  1696. 
§  Shrewsbui-y  to  William,  Oct.  11,  1696. 
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"  for  speaking  after  this  free  mauiier  ;  for  I  do  own  I  can  scarce 
be  temperate  in  this  matter."*  A  few  hours  later  William  him- 
self wrote  to  the  same  effect.  ''  I  have  so  much  regard  for  you 
ihat,  if -I  could,  I  would  positively  interdict  you  from  doing  what 
must  bring  such  grave  suspicions  on  you.  At  anytime,  I  should 
consider  your  resignation  as  a  misfortune  to  myself  :  but  I  pro- 
test to  you  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  on  your  account  more  than  on 
my  own  that  I  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  service."t  Sunderland, 
Portland,  Russell,  and  Wharton  joined  their  entreaties  to  their 
master's ;  and  Shrewsbury  consented  to  remain  Secretary  in 
name.  But  nothing  could  induce  him  to  face  the  Parliament 
which  was  about  to  meet.  A  litter  was  sent  down  to  him  from 
Loudon,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declared  that  ho 
found  it  imi)ossible  to  proceed,  and  took  refuge  again  in  his 
lonely  mansion  among  the  hills.  J 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of  both  Houses 
were  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  going  up  to  Westminster, 
To  the  opening  of  the  session,  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe, 
looked  forward  with  iutense  anxiety.  Public  credit  had  been 
deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Currency  was  not  yet  half  accomplished.  The  scarcity 
of  monev  was  still  distressini;.  Much  of  the  milled  silver  was 
buried  in  private  repositories  as  fast  as  it  came  forth  from  the 
Mint.  Those  politicians  who  were  bent  on  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience  from  a  population 
suffering  under  severe  pressure  ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  general 
V(nce  of  the  nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  side.§  Of  course 
every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that  the  standard  would  bo 
lowered,  hoarded  as  nmch  money  as  he  could  hoard  ;  and  thus 
the  cry  for  little  shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from  which  it 
ha<l  sprung. II  Both  the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  England  im- 
agined that  her  resources  were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was  broken, 
that  the  Commons,  bo  often  querulous  and  parbimonious  even  iu 

•  Somen*  to  Rhrew»hury.  Oct.  10,  ICOC. 
t  V.'iniam  to  SJirownl.t  ry.  0<t.  20,  ICiiC. 

}  Virnon  to  Slirgwuburj  ,  Oct.  13,  15;  I'ortland  to  Slircwgliury,  Oct.  2"  :  T.rt? 
trell'H  I)i;iry. 

}  l/IIt-rniiU{;>-,  -Tuly  lO-'.H),  liiitf.  U  Loimtduwuu  U6.  tVl, 
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tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would  now  positively  refuse  to 
bear  any  additional  burden,  and  would,  with  an  importunity  not 
to  be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at  any  price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded  by  the  firm- 
ness and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the  steadiness  of 
the  Whig  majority.  On  the  twentieth  of  October  the  Houses 
met.  William  addressed  to  them  a  speech  remarkable  even 
among  all  those  remarkable  speeches  in  which  his  own  high 
thoughts  and  purposes  were  expressed  in  the  dignified  and 
judicious  language  of  Somers.  There  was,  the  King  said,  great 
veason  for  congratulation.  It  was  true  that  the  funds  voted  in 
the  preceding  session  for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  and 
that  the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress.  Yet  the  enemy 
had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad :  the  State  had  been  torn  by 
no  convulsion  at  home  :  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by 
the  nation  under  severe  trials  had  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of 
those  who  wished  evil  to  England.  Overtures  tending  to  peace 
had  been  made.  What  might  be  the  result  of  those  overtures, 
was  uncertain  :  but  this  was  certain,  that  there  could  be  no 
safe  or  honourable  peace  for  a  nation  which  was  not  prepared 
to  wage  vigorous  war.  "  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  in  opinion 
that  the  only  way  of  treating  with  France  is  with  our  swords 
in  our  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber ;  and  Foley  read 
the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  debate  followed  which  resound- 
ed through  all  Christendom.  That  was  the  proudest  day  of 
Montague's  life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Parliament.  In  1796,  Burke  held  up  the  proceedings 
of  that  day  as  an  example  to  the  statesmen  whose  hearts  had 
failed  them  in  the  conflict  with  the  gigantic  power  of  the  French 
republic.  lu  1822,  Huskisson  held  up  ihe  proceedings  of  that 
day  as  an  example  to  a  legislature  whtch,  under  the  pressure  of 
severe  distress,  was  tempted  to  alter  the  standard  of  value  and 
to  break  faith  with  the  public  creditor.  Before  the  House  rose, 
the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  ascendency, 
since  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Tory  scheme  of  finance,  was 
undisputed,  proposed  and  carried  three  memorable  resolutions. 
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Tlie  first,  wliloh  passcil  wiih  only  one  muttered  No  declared 
that  the  Coniraons  would  support  the  King  against  all  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  and  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour.  The  second,  which  passed,  not  without  op- 
position, but  without  a  division,  declared  that  the  standard  of 
money  should  not  be  altered  in  lineness,  weight,  or  denomina- 
tion. Tlie  third,  against  which  not  a  suigle  opponent  of  the 
government  dared  to  raise  his  voice,  pledged  the  House  to  make 
good  all  the  deficiencies  of  all  parliamentary  funds  established 
since  the  King's  accession.  The  task  of  framing  an  answer 
to  the  royal  speech  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee  exclusively 
composed  of  AVhigs.  Montague  was  chairman ;  and  the  elo- 
quent and  animated  address  which  he  drew  up  may  still  be  read 
in  the  Journals  with  interest  and  pride.* 

Within  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half  were  granted 
for  the  military  expenditure  of  the  approaching  year,  and  near- 
ly as  much  for  the  maritime  expenditure.  Provision  was  made 
without  any  dispute  for  forty  thousand  seamen.  About  the 
amount  of  the  land  force  there  was  a  division.  Tlie  King  ask- 
ed for  eighty-seven  thousand  soldiers  ;  and  the  Tories  thought 
that  nuujber  too  large.  The  ministers  carried  their  point  by 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  votes  to  sixty-seven. 

The  malecontents  llattcred  themselves,  during  a  short  time, 
I'.iat  the  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  Commons  would  be  nothing 
more  than  resolutions,  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from  capitalists,  or  to 
wring  taxes  out  of  the  distressed  population,  and  that  there- 
fore the  forty  thousand  seamen  and  the  eighty-seven  thousand 
fcoldiers  would  exist  only  on  paper.  Howe,  who  had  been 
uiore  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him  on  the  first  day  of  the 
f.<s.sion,  atteinpterl,  a  week  later,  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
Ministry.  "The  King,"  he  said,  ''must  have  been  misin- 
lurmed  ;    or  His   ^lajcsty  never  would  have  feli(ntated  Parlia- 

•  I  lake  my  ar»f>iint  ')f  ilicw'  ii-fK-codiiipt  from  tin;  rrminwns'  .Jo'.iriial»,  fiore 
III"  <!<-K|i:it<'li<-H  cif  X'liii  <  li.'vcThVirkc  ami  I.'Hi-niiituu'"  l<>  I'l"  .SaU-H  Goiifral.  iiiul 
fiotn  Veriion>  lettor  to  SlirfiWKlmry  of  the  '.'Tth  of  O>'tol>i!r,  If.iHi.  "  I  don't 
kiH>w,'  ituvH  Vifrtion,  "  lliat  the  IIouuc  of  Coraiiionn  cvur  acted  with  greater  cou» 
curt  li^n  tboy  do  at  prcilcnt." 
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ment  on  the  tranquil  state  of  the  country.  I  come  from  Glouces- 
tershire.    I  know  that  part  of  the  kingdom  well.       The  peo- 
ple are  all  living  on   alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms.     The 
Eoldier  helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to  what  he  wants.     There 
have  been  serious  riots  already  ;  and  still  more  serious  riots 
are  to  be  apprehended."      The  disapprobation  of  the  House 
was  strongly  expressed.      Several  members  declared  that  in 
their  counties  every  thing  was  quiet.     If  Gloucestershire  were 
in  a  more  disturbed  state  than  the  rest  of  England,  might  not 
the  cause  be  that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed  with  a  more  malig- 
nant and   unprincipled  agitator  than  all   the   rest   of    England 
could  show  ?     Some  Gloucestershire  gentlemen  took  issue  with 
Howe  on  the  facts.     There  was  no  such  distress,  they  said,  no 
such  discontent,  no  such  rioting,  as  he  had  described.     In  that 
county,  as  in  every  other  county,  the  great  body  of  the  popula- 
tion was  fully  determined  to   support  the   King  m  waging  a 
vio-oroLis  war  till  he  could  make  an  honourable  peace.* 

°  In  fact  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From  the  moment  at 
which  the  Commons  notified  their  fixed  determination  not  to 
raise  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  the  milled  money  began  to 
come  forth  from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and  private  drawers. 
There  was  still  pressure  ;  but  that  pressure  was  less  and  less 
felt  day  by  day.  The  nation,  though  still  suffering,  was  joyful 
and  grateful.  Its  feelings  resembled  those  of  a  man  who, 
liaving  been  long  tortured  by  a  malady  which  has  embittered 
his  existence,  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  who  has  gone  through  a  cruel  operation  with 
safety,  and  who,  though  still  smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  before 
him  many  years  of  health  and  enjoyment,  and  thanks  God  thaf 
the  worst  is  over.  Within  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Par 
liament  there  was  a  perceptible  improvement  in<'trade.  Tht 
discount  on  bank  notes  had  diminished  by  one  third.  The  price 
of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  according  to  an  usage  handed 
down  to  us  from  a  rude  age,  were  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid 

Oct.  30,     .,,„  ., 

*  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  29,  1606;  L'Hermitage,  j^^-,;-^;  L'Hermitago 
calls  Howe  Jaques  Haut,  No  doubt  the  rreuchman  had  always  heard  Howe 
spoken  of  as  Jack, 
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into  tlic  ExclicqiKT,  had  risen.  The  ex.  anges,  which  had 
duriiig  many  months  been  greatly  against  K'lghuid,  had  begun 
to  turn.*  Soon  the  effect  of  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  every  Court  in  Eurojje.  So  high  in- 
deed was  the  spirit  of  that  assembly  that  the  King  had  some 
difficulty  in  preventing  the  Whigs  from  moving  and  carrying  a 
resolution  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  him,  requesting 
liim  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  France,  till  she  should  have 
acknowledged  him  as  King  of  England.f  Such  an  address  was 
unnecessary.  The  votes  of  the  Parliament  had  already  forced 
on  Lewis  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  counter- 
revolution. There  was  as  little  chance  that  he  would  be  able 
to  effect  that  compromise  of  which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  thrown  out  hints.  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that 
cither  William  or  the  English  nation  would  ever  consent  to  make 
the  settlement  of  the  Enylish  crown  a  matter  of  bargain  with 
France.  And,  even  had  William  and  the  English  nation  been 
disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  dignity,  there 
would  have'been  insuperable  difficulties  in  another  quarter. 
James  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  the  expedient  which  Lewis 
had  suggested.  "  I  can  bear,"  the  exile  said  to  his  benefactor, 
'*  I  can  bear  with  Christian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange :  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed  by  my  own 
son."  Lewis  never  again  mentioned  the  subject.  CaiUieres 
received  orders  to  make  the  concession  on  which  the  peace  of 
the  civilized  world  depended.  He  and  Dykvelt  came  together 
at  the  Hague  before  Baron  Lilienroth  the  representative  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  whose  mediation  the  belligerent  jiowers  had 
a:ceptcd.  Dykvelt  informed  Lilienroth  that  the  Most  Christian 
King  had  engaged,  whenever  the  T  ":ty  of  Peace  should  be 
signed,  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great 
IJritain  and  Ireland,  and  added,  with  a  very  intelligible  allusion 

Ort.  an. 
•  Postnuin,  October  24,  1G9C ;  L'nerniltagft,  f;,,^  2.     L'llermitago  sayn  :    "On 

cominoiirc  lU-jU  U  res.-tciitir  fli-s  plTnta  nvn)ita(ji'iix  iIoh  pr')iiiji!<''(  ot  f.ivurablo:*  r<S- 
nolntlon.)  quo  la  ClLtinbrc  dun  ConuiuuK-H  ()ril  .Manly.   L<?  <llncomtc  don  liiUetH  «le 
ban<|uc,  '|tii  i>«tolt  lu  Jour  oiiparaxaiil  ii  IH,  cut  luvouu  u  duu;eo,  ot  Ics  ncUuiia  out 
anrity  ftiij^enU',  niiiuiy  blon  rpjc  !<•«  taillla." 
t  WUUam  lo  Heinilua,  Nov.  13-2J,  1600. 
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to  the  compromise  formerly  proposed  by  France,  that  the  rec- 
ognition would  be  without  restriction,  condition,  or  reserve. 
Caillieres  then  declared  that  he  confirmed,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  what  Dykvelt  had  said.*  A  letter  from  Prior,  contain- 
inw  the  good  news,  was  delivered  to  James  Vernon,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  tidings  ran 
along  the  benches, — such  is  Vernon's  expression, — lilie  fire  in 
a  field  of  stubble.  A  load  was  taken  away  from  every  heart ; 
and  all  was  joy  and  triumph.f  The  Whig  members  might  in- 
deed well  congratulate  each  other.  For  it  was  to  the  wisdom 
and  resolution  which  they  had  shown,  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
dano-er  and  distress,  that  their  country  was  indebted  for  the  near 
prospect  of  an  honourable  peace. 

By  this  time  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the  autumn,  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point,  was  fast  reviving.  Ordinary  financiers 
stood  aghast  when  they  learned  that  more  than  five  millions 
were  required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past  years.  But 
Montague  was  not  an  ordinary  financier.  A  bold  and  simple 
plan,  proposed  by  him,  and  popularly  called  the  Geileral  Mort- 
gage, restored  confidence.  Nev/  taxes  were  imposed  :  old  taxes 
were  augmented  or  continued ;  and  thus  a  consolidated  fund 
was  formed  sufficient  to  meet  every  just  claim  on  the  State. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  at  the  sam.e  time  enlarged  by  a  new 
subscription  ;  and  the  regulations  for  the  payment  of  the  sub- 
scription were  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  value 
both  of  the  notes  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  public  securities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  forth  the  new  silver 
faster  than  ever.  The  distress  which  began  on  the  fourth  of 
]May  1G96,  which  was  almost  insupportable  during  the  five  sue- 
ceedino-  months,  and  which  became  lighter  from  the  day  on 
which  the  Commons  declared  tbeir  immutable  resolution  to 
maintain  the  old  standard,  ceased  to  be  painfully  felt  in  March 
1697.  Some  months  were  still  to  elapse  before  credit  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  most  tremendous  shock  that  it  has 

*  Actes  et  M6moires  des  Negociations  de  la  Paix  de  Eyswiek,  1707  ;  Villiers  to 
Shrewsbury,  Dec.  1-11,  4-14, 1696  ;  Letter  of  Heinsius,  quoted  by  M.  Sirtema  de 
Grovestins.    Of  this  letter  I  have  not  a  copy. 

t  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  8, 1696. 
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ever  sustained.  But  already  the  deep  and  solid  foundation  liad 
been  laid  on  which  was  to  rise  the  most  gigantic  fabric  of  com- 
mcrcial  prosperity  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Tlie  great 
body  of  the  Wliisjs  attributed  the  restoration  of  the  health  of 
the  State  to  the  genius  and  firmness  of  their  leader  Montague, 
His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess,  sullilly  and  sneeringly,  that 
every  one  of  his  schemes  had  succeeded,  the  first  Bank  sul> 
scription,  the  second  Bauk  subscription,  the  Rccoinage,  tha 
General  Slortgago,  the  Exchequer  Bills.  But  some  Tories 
muttered  that  he  deserved  no  more  praise  than  a  prodigal  who 
stakes  his  whole  estate  at  hazard,  and  has  a  r>ni  of  good  luck. 
England  had  indeed  passed  safely  through  a  terrible  crisis,  and 
was  the  stronger  for  having  passed  through  it.  But  she  had 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing;  and  the  miuister  who 
had  exposed  her  to  that  danger  deserved,  not  to  be  applauded, 
but  to  be  hanged.  Others  admitted  that  the  plans  wliich  were 
popularly  attributed  to  IMontague  were  excellent,  but  denied 
that  those  plans  were  Montague's.  The  voice  of  detraction, 
however,  was  for  a  time  drowned  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  City.  The  authority  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  un- 
precedented and  unrivalled.  In  the  Cabinet  his  influence  was 
daily  increasing.  He  had  no  longer  a  superior  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  In  consequence  of  Fenwlck's  confession,  the  last 
Tory  who  held  a  great  and  efilcient  olfice  in  the  State  had  been 
removed ;  and'thero  was  at  length  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports  about  that  confes- 
sion from  getting  abroad.  The  prison(;r,  indeed,  had  found 
means  of  communicating  with  his  friends,  and  had  doul)tles8 
given  them  to  understand  that  he  had  said  nothing  against 
them,  and  much  against  the  creatures  of  the  usurper.  William 
wished  the  matter  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  was 
most  iniwilliu"  that  it  should  be  debated  elsewhere.  But  his 
counsellors,  better  acquainted  than  himself  with  tht!  tiinixir  of 
large  and  <livided  asscmljlics,  were  of  opinion  that  a  parliament* 
ary  di.scubsion,  tliough  i)crhaps  undesirable,  was  inevitable.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  u  singlu  member  of  either  House  to  force 
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on  such  a  discussion  ;  and  in  both  Houses  there  were  members 
who,  some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  from  mere  love  of  mis- 
chief, were  determined  to  know  whether  the  prisoner  had,  as 
was  rumoured,  brought  grave  charges  against  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  kin2;dom.  If  tliere  must  be  an  en- 
quiry,  it  was  surely  desirable  that  the  accused  statesmen  should 
be  the  first  to  demand  it.  There  was,  however,  one  great  diffi- 
culty. The  Whigs,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Lower 
House,  were  ready  to  vote,  as  one  man,  for  the  entire  absolution 
of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  to  put  a  stigma 
on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and  therefore  excited 
little  jealousy.  But  a  strong  body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as 
Wharton  called  them,  could  not,  by  any  management,  be  inckiced 
to  join  in  a  resolution  acquitting  Godolphin.  To  them  Godol- 
phin  was  an  eyesore.  All  the  other  Tories,  who,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  William's  reign,  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction 
of  affairs,  had,  one  by  one,  been  dismissed.  Nottingham,  Trevor, 
Leeds,  Seymour,  were  no  longer  in  power.  Pembroke  could 
liardly  be  called  a  Tory,  and  had  never  been  really  in  power. 
But  Godolphin  still  retained  his  post  at  Whitehall ;  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  it  seemed  intolerable  that  one  who  had 
sate  at  the  Council  Board  of  Charles  and  James,  and  who  had 
voted  for  a  Regency,  should  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance. 
Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned  with  malicious  delight  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  named  in  the  confession  about 
which  all  the  world  was  talking ;  and  they  were  determined  not 
to  let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him  from  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  body  who  had  seen  Fenwick's  paper, 
and  who  had  not,  in  the  drunkenness  of  factious  animosity,  lost 
all  sense  of  reason  and  justice,  must  have  felt  that  it  was  iui 
possible  to  make  a  distinction  between  two  parts  of  that  paper^ 
and  to  treat  all  that  related  to  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  as  false, 
and  all  that  related  to  Godolphin  as  true.  This  was  acknowl- 
ed"-ed  even  by  Wliarton.  who  of  all  public  men  was  the  least 
troubled  by  scruples  or  by  shame.*  If  Godolphin  had  stead- 
fastly refused  to  quit  his  place,  the  Whig  leaders  would  have 

*  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  27, 1006. 
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been  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  But  a  politician  of  no 
common  dexterity  undertook  to  extricate  them  from  their  diffi- 
culties. In  the  art  of  readincr  and  manai^in:;  the  minds  of  men 
Sunderland  had  no  equal  ;  and  ho  was,  as  he  lud  been  during 
several  years,  desirous  to  see  all  the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom 
filk'il  by  "Whigs.  By  lus  skilful  management  Godolphin  was 
induced  to  go  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request  permission  to 
retiie  from  office  ;  and  William  granted  that  permission  with  a 
reatliness  by  which  Godolphiu  was  much  more  surprised  than 
pleased.* 

One  of  the  methods  cmjdoycd  by  the  Whig  junto,  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  and  maintaining  through  all  the  ranks  of 
tlu!  Wliig  party  a  discipline  never  before  known,  was  the  frequent 
holcling  of  meetuigs  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Some  of  those  meetings  were  numerous  :  others  were  select. 
The  larger  were  held  at  the  Rose,  a  tavern  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  political  pascpiinados  of  that  time  ;  f  the  smaller 
at  Russell's  in  Coveut  Garden,  or  at  Somers's  in  Lincoln's  Inu 
Fields. 

On  the  day  on  which  Godolphin  resigned  his  great  office 
two  select  meetings  were  Cidled.  In  the  morning  the  place 
of  assembly  was  Russell's  house.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  fuller  nmster  at  the  Lord  Keeper's.  Feuwick's  confession, 
which,  till  that  time,  had  probably  been  known  only  by  rumour 
to  most  of  those  who  were  present,  was  read.  The  indignation 
of  the  hearers  was  strongly  excited,  particularly  by  one  passage, 
of  which  the  sense  seemed  to  be  that  not  only  Russell,  not  only 
.Shrewsbury,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  party  was,  and  had 
long  been,  at  heart  Jacobite.  "  The  fellow  insinuates,"  It  was 
Kaid,  "  that  the  Assassination  Plot  itself  was  a  Whig  jcheme." 
The  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  charge  could  not  be  lightly 
passed  over.  There  must  be  a  solemn  debate  and  decision  in 
Parliament.     The   best  course  would  bo  that  the  Kiji<;  should 

•  Romorn  to  Rlirowsbury,  Oct.  27,  31,  1C9C  ;  Vernon  to  Shicwiburj',  Oct.  31; 
Wharton  t/^  ShrowKbiiry,  Nov.  10.  "  I  !vn  apt  to  tliliik,"  nays  Wlimton,  "  thcro 
nev<-r  wim  inor'-  iii:iiini;ciii''iit  lli.ui  In  lirliii;iii'^  llmt  nliciit." 

tStio  t'jr  iixiuuyUt  a  puvu  uu  Uiu  Uw>l  licMour/  um|  al  ixuintiiiglou,  Manvh, 
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himself  see  and  exauiine  the  prisoner,  and  that  Russell  should 
then  request  the  royal  percaission  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  Fenwick  did  not  pretend  that  he 
had  any  authority  for  the  stories  which  he  had  told  except 
mere  hearsay,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  resolu- 
tion branding  him  as  a  slanderer,  and  an  address  to  the  throne 
requesting  that  he  might  be  forthwith  brought  to  trial  for  high 
treason.* 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  William  by  his 
ministers  ;  and  he  consented,  though  not  without  reluctance,  to 
see  the  prisoner.  Fenwick  was  brought  into  the  royal  closet 
at  Kensington.  The  Crown  lawyers  and  a  few  of  the  great 
officers  of  state  were  present.  "  Your  papers,  Sir  John,"  said 
the  King,  "  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  giving 
me  an  account  of  the  plots  formed  by  you  and  your  accomplices, 
plots  of  which  all  the  details  must  be  exactly  known  to  you,  you 
tell  me  stories,  without  authority,  without  date,  without  place, 
about  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  you  do  not  pretend 
to  have  had  any  intercourse.  In  short,  your  confession  appears 
tG  be  a  contrivance  intended  to  screen  those  who  are  really 
engaged  in  designs  against  me,  and  to  make  me  suspect  and  dis- 
card those  in  whom  I  have  good  reason  to  place  confidence.  If 
you  look  for  any  favour  from  me,  give  me,  this  moment  and  on 
this  spot,  a  full  and  straightforward  account  of  what  you  know 
of  your  own  knowledge."  Fenwick  said  that  he  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  asked  for  time.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  the  King.  "  For 
what  purpose  can  you  want  time  ?  You  may  indeed  want  time 
if  you  mean  to  draw  up  another  paper  like  this.  Cut  what  I 
require  is  a  plain  narrative  of  what  you  have  yourself  done  and 
seen  ;  and  such  a  narrative  you  can  give,  if  you  will,  without 
pen  and  ink."  Then  Fenwick  positively  refused  to  say  any 
thing.  "  Be  it  so,"  said  William.  "  I  will  neither  hear  you  nor 
hear  from  you  any  more."  f  Fenwick  was  carried  back  to  his 
prison.     lie  had  at  this   audience    shown  a  boldness  and  deter- 

*  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  31, 1G96  ;  Wliarton  to  Shrewsbury,  of  the  sama 
date. 

t  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  3,  1696.  The  King's  unwillingness  to  see  F9» 
TT-jck  is  mentioiiea  in  Soniers's  letter  of  the  15th  of  October. 
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miiiation  v,\nA\  surprised  those  who  hud  observed  his  demea- 
nour. He  had,  ever  since  he  had  been  in  confinement,  appeared 
to  be  anxious  and  dejected  :  yet  now,  at  the  very  crisis  of  liis 
fate,  he  had  bravinl  the  displeasure  of  the  Prince  whose  clemency 
he  had,  a  short  time  before,  submissively  implored.  In  a  very 
few  hours  the  mystery  was  explained.  Just  before  he  had  been 
summoned  to  Kensington,  he  had  received  from  his  wife  intel- 
lii.'ence  that  his  life  was  in  no  danger,  that  there  was  only  one 
witness  against  him,  that  she  and  her  friends  had  succeeded  in 
corrupting  Goodman.* 

Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  afterwards, 
with  some  reason,  made  matter  of  charge  against  the  govern- 
ment. For  his  testimony  was  most  important:  his  character 
was  notoriously  bad :  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
seduce  Porter  proved,  that  if  money  could  save  Fenwick's  life, 
money  would  not  be  spared ;  and  Goodman  had  not,  like 
Porter,  been  instrumental  in  sending  Jacobites  to  the  gallows, 
and  therefore  was  not,  like  Porter,  bound  to  the  cause  of  Wil- 
liam by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The  families  of  the  imprisoned 
conspirators  emploved  the  airency  of  a  cunninsf  and  darinc  ad- 
venturer  named  O'lirien.  This  man  knew  Goodman  well.  In- 
deed they  had  belonged  to  the  same  gang  of  highwaymen. 
They  met  at  the  Dog  in  Drury  Lane,  a  tavern  which  was  fre- 
quented by  lawless  and  desperate  men.  O'Brien  was  accom- 
panied l)y  another  Jacobite  of  determined  character.  A  simple 
choice  was  ofTered  to  Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  rewarded 
wilh  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year,  or  to  have  his  throat 
cut  on  the  spot.  He  consented,  luilf  from  cupidity,  half  from 
fear.  O'liricn  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as  Clancy  had 
been.  He  never  parted  company  with  Goodnian  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bargain  was  struck  till  they  were  at  Saint  Ger. 
mains.f 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which   Fenwick  was  e.\- 

•  Vcnion  to  .Shrewil)nry,  Nov.  3,  If.OC. 

t  '1  bu  irlrcuiiisL'tiicus  of  (^ootliiiairH  fliclu  wore  aHCiTtniiicd  Ihrco  yuan  Inter 
by  till-  Karl  uf  MancliL-Ntcr,  wlicii  A iiibutiaaUor  ill  ruriu.utid  by  hliiicomuiuiilcatoU 

to  Jcrcey  In  m  letter  dAt«d 
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amined  by  tlie  King  at  Kensington  it  began  to  be  noised  abroad 
that  Goodman  was  missing.  He  had  been  many  hours  absent 
from  his  house.  He  had  not  been  seen  at  his  usual  haunts. 
At  first  a  suspicion  arose  tliat  he  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Jacobites  ;  and  this  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  a  siuguhir 
circumstance.  Just  after  his  disappearance,  a  human  head  was 
found  severed  from  the  body  to  which  it  belonged,  and  so  fright- 
fully manffled  that  no  feature  could  be  recosfnised.  The  multi- 
tude,  possessed  by  the  notion  that  there  was  no  crime  which  an 
Irish  Papist  might  not  be  found  to  commit,  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fate  of  Godfrey  had  befallen  another  victim.  On 
enquiry  however  it  seemed  certain  that  Goodman  had  designedly 
withdrawn  himself.  A  proclamation  appeared  promising  a  re- 
ward of  a  thousand  pounds  to  any  person  who  should  stop  the 
runaway  ;  but  it  was  too  late.* 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond  measure.  No 
jury  could  now  find  Fenwick  guilty  of  high  treason.  Was  he 
then  to  escape  ?  Was  a  long  series  of  offences  against  the 
State  to  go  unpunished,  merely  because  to  those  offences  had 
now  been  added  the  offence  of  bribing  a  witness  to  suppress 
his  evidence  and  to  desert  his  bail  ?  Was  there  no  extraordinary 
method  by  which  justice  might  strike  a  criminal  who,  solely  be- 
cause he  was  worse  than  other  criminals,  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  law  ?  Such  a  method  there  was^  a  method  au- 
thorised l)y  numerous  precedents,  a  method  used  both  by  Papists 
and  by  Protestants  during  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  method  used  both  by  Roundheads  and  by  Cavaliers  during 
the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  method  which  scarcely 
any  leader  of  the  Tory  party  could  condemn  without  condemn- 
ing himself,  a  method  of  which  Fenwick  could  not  decently 
complain,  since  he  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  eager  to  em- 
ploy it  against  the  unfortunate  Monmouth.  .  To  that  method 
the  party  which  was  now  supreme  in  the  State  determined  to 
have  recourse. 

Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the   morning  of  the 

*  London  Gazette,  Nov.  9,  1696  ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  November  3 ;  Vm 
Cleverskirke  and  L'Hermitage  of  the  same  date. 
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Bixth  of  November,  Russell  rose  in  his  place  and  requested  to 
be  heard.  The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  required  courage 
not  of  the  most  respectable  kind  ;  but  to  him  no  kind  of  courage 
was  wanting.  Sir  John  Fenwick,  he  said,  had  sent  to  the  King 
a  paper  in  which  grave  accusations  were  brought  against  some 
of  His  Majesty's  servants  ;  and  His  Majesty  had, at  the  request 
oi  his  accused  servants,  graciously  given  orders  that  this  paper 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  confession  was  produced 
and  read.  The  Admiral  then,  with  spirit  and  dignity  which 
would  have  well  become  a  more  virtuous  man,  demandea  justice 
for  himself  and  Shrewsbury.  "  If  we  are  innocent,  clear  us. 
If  we  are  guilty,  punish  us  as  we  deserve.  I  put  myself  on  you 
as  on  my  country,  and  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  your  ver- 
dict." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar  with  all  speed.  Cutts,  who  sate  in  the  House  as  mem- 
ber for  Cambridgeshire,  was  directed  to  provide  a  sufficient  es- 
cort, and  was  especially  enjoined  to  take  care  that  the  prisoner 
should  have  no  opportunity  of  making  or  receiving  any  com- 
munication, oral  or  written,  on  the  road  from  Newgate  to  West- 
minster.-   Tlie  House  then  adjourned  till  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace  was  again  put  on 
the  table  ;  candles  were  lighted  ;  and  the  House  and  lobby  were 
carefully  cleared  of  strangers.  Fenwick  was  in  attendance  un- 
der a  strong  guard.  He  was  called  in,  and  exhorted  from  the 
chair  to  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession.  He  hesitated 
and  evaded.  "  I  cannot  say  any  tiling  without  the  King's  per- 
mi.ssion.  His  Majesty  may  be  displeased  if  what  ought  to  bo 
known  only  to  him  sliould  be  divulged  to  others."  He  was  told 
tliut  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  The  King  well  knew 
that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  his  faithful  Commons  to 
enquire  into  whatever  concerned  the  safety  of  his  person  and  of 
his  government.  "  I  may  be  tried  in  a  few  days,"  said  fliepris- 
oner.  "  I  ought  not  to  Vie  asked  to  say  any  thing  which  may 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  me."  "  You  have  nothing  to  fear," 
replied  the  Speaker,  "  if  you  will  only  make  a  full  and  free 
diHcovery.       No   man    ever  had  reason   to  repent   of   having 
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dealt  candidly  with  the  Commons  of  England."  Then  Fenwlck 
begged  for  delay.  He  was  not  a  ready  orator ;  his  memory  was 
bad ;  he  must  have  time  to  prepare  himself.  He  was  told,  as 
he  had  been  told  a  iew  days  before  in  the  royal  closet,  that, 
prepared  or  unprepared,  he  could  not  but  remember  the  prin- 
cipal plots  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  names  of  his 
chief  accomplices.  If  he  would  honestly  relate  what  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  forgotten,  the  House  would 
make  all  fair  allowances,  and  would  grant  him  time  to  recollect 
subordinate  details.  Thrice  he  was  removed  from  the  bar ;  and 
thrice  he  was  brought  back.  He  was  solemnly  informed  that  the 
opportunity  then  given  him  of  earning  the  favour  of  the  Com- 
mons would  probably  be  the  last.  He  persisted  in  his  refusal, 
and  was  sent  back  to  Newgate. 

,  It  was  then  moved  that  his  confession  was  false  and  scan- 
dalous. Coningsby  proposed  to  add  that  it  was  a  contrivance 
to  create  jealousies  between  the  King  and  good  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  real  traitors.  A  few  implacable  and  un- 
manageable Whigs,  whose  hatred  of  Godolphin  had  not  been 
mitigated  by  his  resignation,  hinted  their  doubts  whether  the 
whole  paper  ought  to  be  condemned.  But,  after  a  debate  in 
which  Montague  particularly  distinguished  himself,  the  motion 
was  carried  with  Coningsby's  amendment.  One  or  two  voices 
cried  "  No  :  "  but  nobody  ventured  to  demand  a  division. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  smoothly  :  but  in  a  few  minutes  the 
storm  broke  forth.  The  terrible  words,  Bill  of  Attainder,  were 
pronounced;  and  all  the  fiercest  passions  of  both  the  great  fac- 
tions were  instantly  roused.  The  Tories  had  been  taken  by 
surprise  ;  and  many  of  them  had  left  the  House.  Those  who 
remained  were  loud  in  declaring  that  they  never  would  consent 
to  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice.  The  spirit 
of  the  Whigs  was  not  less  ardent ;  and  their  ranks  were  un- 
broken. The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  attaintinij  Sir 
John  Fenwick  was  carried  very  late  at  night  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  votes  to  sixty-one ;  but  it  was  jjlain  that  the 
struggle  would  be  long  and  hard.* 

•  The  account  of  the  evoiits  of  this  day  I  have  taken  from  the  Commoius' 
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III  trutli  party  spirit  IkuI  seldom  been  more  strongly  escited. 
On  both  sides  there  was  doubtless  much  honest  zeal ;  and  on 
both  sides  an  observant  eye  mi^ht  have  detected  fear,  hatred 
and  cupidity,  disguised  under  sjiceious  pretences  of  justice  and 
jiublic  good.  The  baleful  heat  of  faction  rapidly  warmed  into 
life  poisonous  creeping  things  which  had  long  been  lying  torpid, 
discarded  spies  and  convicted  false  witnesses,  the  leavings  of 
the  scourge,  the  branding  iron,  and  the  shears.  Even  Fuller 
h  'pel  that  he  might  again  find  dupes  to  listen  to  him.  The 
v.orld  had  forgotteu  him  h^iiice  his  pillorying.  He  now  had  the 
efifrontery  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar,  and  promising  much  important  iiiformation  about  Fenwick 
and  others.  Oa  the  ninth  of  November  the  Speaker  informed 
the  House  that  he  had  received  this  communication ;  but  the 
House  very  properly  refused  even  to  suffer  the  letter  of  so  no- 
t>rious  a  villain  to  be  road. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  prepared 
by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  was  brought  in  and  read 
a  first  time.  The  House  was  full,  and  the  debate  sharp.  John 
Mauley,  member  for  Bossiney,  one  of  those  stanch  Tories  who, 
ill  the  jireccding  session,  had  long  refused  to  sign  the  Associa- 
tion, accused  the  majority,  in  no  measured  terms,  of  fawning 
on  the  Court  and  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people.  His 
words  were  taken  down ;  and,  though  he  tried  to  explain  them 
away,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Seymour  spoke  stron_<.dy 
:iir:'.inst  the  bill,  and  quoted  the  speech  which  Ca?sarmade  in  the 
Roman  Senate  against  the  motion  that  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line should  be  }»ut  to  df.ath  in  an  irregular  manner.  A  Whig 
or.iUir  keenly  remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  hail  forgotten 
that  C:esar  was  grievously  suspected  of  having  been  himself 
concerned    in    Catiline's  plot.*     In   this  staiic  a  hundred  and 

.lournalH-  ilio  valuablo  work  enlitl''<l  ProicedinKB  i;i  I'lirl Lament  against  .Sir 
'F'lhii  Fuiiwtck,  IS:irt.,  ii|>oii  a  Bill  of  Atlaiiulur  for  >ii;{li  Troa  on,  lG!ir>  ;  Vernon's 
^/^'.t<^T  to  Sliruwuljury,  Vovf-inbur  6,  IC'JG,  and  Snnu-rH's  I.nttt.-r  to  Shr<*\v»lmry, 
Nr.-i-iMlir7  From  both  Ibotte  lottorH  It  Is  iil.-iln  tint  Iho  Whits  JoaUors  liiid 
tn  ■■■li  iliill'-iiliy  ill  oblHliiliiK  ib<!  nbHolution  of  Cl'iiliil|il:in. 

•<'<irniii'>iiH'  .hi:iTn-i\H,  Nov.  !»,  IdlKi;  Vernon  t-i  Sbn-vvKbiiry,  Nnv.  1(1.  Ttia 
edlUii  01  the  Stnto  'J'rials  i»  iniHtiikon  in  HUiiiioKiiig  that  tku  quoluliou  (ruiQ 
CtetiAi'a  rpvovli  wiw  uiaUu  lu  iLo  dcbatu  of  tLu  IJtli. 
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ninety-six  members  voted  for  tliebill,  a  hundred  and  four  against 
it.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Fenwick,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  •  He  begged  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel :  his  request  was  granted ;  and  the  thirteenth  was  fixed  for 

the  hearing. 

Never  within  the  memory  oE  the  oldest  member  had  there 
been  such  a  stir  round  the  House  as  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  approaches  were  with  some  difficulty  cleared  ; 
and  no  strangers,  except  peers,  were  suffered  to  come  within  the 
doors.  Of  peers  the  throng  was  so  great  that  their  presence 
had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  debate.  Even  Seymour,  who, 
having  formerly  been  Speaker,  ought  to  have  been  peculiarly 
mindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Commons,  so  strangely  forgot  him- 
self as  once  to  say  "  My  Lords."  Fenwick,  having  been  for- 
mally given  up  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms,  was  put  to  the  bar,  attended  by  two  barristers  who  were 
generally  employed  by  Jacobite  culprits,  Sir  Thomas  Powis 
and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  Counsel  appointed  by  the 
House  appeared  in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the  arguments  of  the 
advocates  occupied  three  days.     Porter  v/as  called  in  and  inter 
rogated.     It  was  established,  not  indeed  by  legal  proof,  but  by 
such  moral  proof  as  determines  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  affairs 
of  common  life,  that  Goodman's  absence  was  to  be  attributed  to 
a  scheme  planned  and  executed  by  Fenwick's  friends  with  Fen- 
wick's  privity.     Secondary  evidence  of  what  Goodman,  if  he 
had  been  present,  would  have  iDcen  able  to  prove,  was,  after  a 
warm  debate,  admitted.     His  confession,  made  on  oath  and  sub- 
scribed by  his  hand,  was  put  in.     Some  of  the  grand  jurymen 
who  had  found  the  bill  against  Sir  John  gave  an  account  of 
what  Goodman  had  sworn  before  them ;  and  their  testimony  was 
confirmed  by  some  of  the  petty  jurymen  who  had  convicted  an- 
other conspirator.     No  evidence  was  produced  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner.    After  counsel  for  him  and  against  him  had  been  heard, 
he  was  sent  back  to  his  cell.*    Then  the  real  struggle  began.  It 

*  Commons'  .Jouraais,  Nov.  13,  IC,  17 ;  Procccdhigs  against  Sir  John  ?<?«■ 
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Was  long  and  violent.     The  House  repeatedly  sate  from  day- 
break till  near  uiidiiight.     Once  the   Si)eakor  was  iu  the  chair 
fifteen  hours  without  intermission.      Strangers   were,  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  freely  admitted  :  for  it  was  felt  that, 
since  the  House  chose  to  take  on  itself  the  functions  o    a  court 
of  justice,  it  ought,  like  a  court  of   justice,  to  sit  with  open 
doors.*     The  substance  of  the  debates  has  consequently  been 
preserved  in  a  report,  meagre,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
reports  of  our  time,  but  for  that  age  unusually  full.      Every 
man  of  note  iu  the  House  took  part  in  the  discussion.     The  bill 
was  opposed  by  Finch  with  that  fluent  and  sonorous  rhetoric 
which  had  gained  him  the  name  of  Silvertongue,  and  by  Howe 
with  all  the  sharpness  both  of  his  wit  and  of  his  temper,  by  Sey- 
mour with  characteristic  energy,  and  by  Ilarley  with  character- 
istic solemnity.      On  the  other  side   Montague   displayed  the 
powers  of  a  consummate  debater,  and  was  zealously  supported  by 
Littleton.      Conspicuous  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  hostile  par- 
ties were  two  distinguished  lawyers,  Simon  Harcourt  and  Wil- 
liam Cowper.     Both  were  gentlemen   of  honourable   descent ; 
both  w<.Te  distinguished  by  their  fine  persons  and  graceful  man- 
ners :  both  were  renowned  for  eloquence  ;  and  both  loved  learn- 
ing and  learned  men.      It  may  be  added  that  both  had  early  in 
life  been   noted  for  prodigality  and  love  of  pleasure.     Dissipa- 
tion had  made  them  poor;  poverty  had  made  them  industrious  ; 
and  though  they  were  still,  as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns  of 
Court,  very  young  men,  Harcourt  only  thirty-six,  Cowper  only 
thirty-two,  they  already  had  the  first  practice  at  the  bar.     They 
were  destined  to  rise  still  higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  realm,  and   the  founders   of    patrician   houses.     In 
politics  they  were  diametrically  opposed  to   each  other.     Har- 
court ha<l  seen  the  Revolution  with   disgust,  had   not  chosen  to 
sit   in  the  Convention,   had  with  difficulty  reconciled  his  con- 
science U)  the  oaths,  and  had  tardily  and  unwillingly  signed  the 
Association.     Cowper  had    been    in    arms    for  the    Prince    of 
Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  and  had,  in  the  short  and  tumul- 

•  A  L«tt«r  to  a  Frlond  iu  Vludlcatlon  ot  tlio  I'roccodiiigB  agaliist  Sir  Jobs 
Fenwick,  1C37. 
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tuary  campaign  winch  preceded  the  flight  of  James,  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  intelligence  and  courage.  Since  Somers  had  been 
removed  to  the  Woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  not 
made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Lower  House,  or  indeed 
anywhere  else ;  and  their  deficiencies  had  been  more  than  once 
supplied  by  Cowper.  It  is  said  that  his  skill  had,  at  the  trial 
of  Parkyns,  recovered  the  verdict  which  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Solicitor  General  had,  for  a  moment,  put  in  jeopardy.  He 
had  been  chosen  member  for  Hertford  at  the  general  election 
of  lG9o,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  he  attained  a 
high  place  among  parliamentary  speakers.  Chesterfield,  many 
years  later,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  described  Cowper  as 
an  orator  who  never  spoke  without  applause,  but  who  reasoned 
feebly,  and  who  owed  the  influence  which  he  long  exercised 
over  great  assemblies  to  the  singular  charm  of  his  style,  his 
voice,  and  his  action,  Chesterfield  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  in- 
tellectually qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  his  letters 
was  to  exalt  good  taste  and  politeness  in  opposition  to  much 
higher  qualities.  He  therefore  constantly  and  systematically 
attributed  the  success  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  age  to 
their  superiority,  not  in  solid  abilities  and  acquirements,  but  in 
superficial  graces  of  diction  and  manner.  He  represented  even 
Marlborough  as  a  man  of  very  ordinary  capacity,  who,  solely 
because  he  was  extremely  well  bred  and  well  spoken,  had  risen 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  height  of  pov/er  and  glory.  It 
may  confidently  be  pronounced  that  both  to  Marlborough  and  to 
Cowper,  Chesterfield  was  unjust.  The  general  who  saved  the 
Empire  and  conquered  the  Low  Countries  was  assuredly  some- 
thing more  than  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  the  judge  who  presided 
during  nine  years  in  the  Court  of  Chancer}^  with  the  approba- 
tion of  all  parties  must  have  been  something  more  than  a  fine  de- 
claimer.  Whoever  attentively  and  impartially  studies  the  report 
of  the  debates  will  be  of  opinion  that,  on  many  points  which  were 
discussed  at  great  length  and  with  great  animation,  the  Whigs 
had  a  decided  superiority  in  argument,  but  that  on  the  main 
question  the  Tories  were  in  the  right. 
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It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  his^jh  treason  was  broufjhchoraa 
to  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  could  h\ive  no  doubt  on  the  niiii  I 
of  anv  man  of  common  sense,  and  would  have  been  bror.irbt 
home  to  him  accordiii<T  to  tlie  strict  rules  of  law,  if  he  had  not, 
by  committing  another  crime,  eluded  the  justice  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  It  was  true  that  he  had,  in  the  very  act  of  profes:^- 
ing  repentance  and  imploring  mercy,  added  a  new  offence  to  his 
former  offences,  that,  while  pretending  to  make  a  perfectly  in«- 
geuumis  confession,  he  had,  with  cunning  malice,  concealid 
every  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government 
that  lie  should  divulge,  and  proclaimed  every  thing  whicli  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  government  to  bury  in  silence.  It  was  a 
great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment ;  it 
was  plain  that  he  could  be  reached  only  by  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penaliios;  and  it  could  notice  denied,  either  that  many  such 
bills  had  passed,  or  that  no  such  bill  had  ever  passed  in  a  clearer 
case  of  guilt  or  after  a  fairer  hearing. 

Tims  far  the  "Whigs  seem  to  have  fully  established  their  case. 
They  had  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the  dispute  about  the  rule 
which  rerpiires  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high  treason.  The 
truth  is  that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
why  the  evidence  which  would  be  sufficient  to  jDrove  that  a  man 
has  fired  at  oije  of  his  fellow  subjects  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  has  fired  at  his  Sovereign.  It  can  by  no  means 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim  that  the  assertion  of  two  wit- 
nesses  is  more  convincing  to  the  mind  than  the  assertion  of  one 
witness.  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  bo  in  itself  prob- 
able. The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  extravagant. 
The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  UTicontradicted.  The 
story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  contradicted  by  four  wit- 
nesses. The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  corroborated  by 
a  crowd  of  circumstances.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may 
have  no  such  corroboration.  The  one  witness  may  be  Tillot- 
son  or  Ken.     The  two  witnesses  may  be  Gates  ami  Hedloe. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently  main- 
tained that  the  law  which  recjuired  two  witnesses  was  of  univer- 
sal and  eternal  obligation,  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  part  of  tlio 
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law  of  God.  Seymour  quoted  the  book  of  Numbers  and  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that  no  man  ougnt  to  be  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  mouth  of  a  single  witness.  "  Caiaphas 
and  his  Sanhedrim,"  said  Harley,  '■'■  were  ready  enough  to  set 
up  he  plea  of  expediency  for  a  violation  of  justice  :  they  said, 
— and  we  have  heard  such  things  said, —  '  We  must  slay  this 
man ;  or  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and 
nation.'  Yet  even  Caiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim,  in  that  foulest 
act  of  judicial  murder,  did  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  sacred 
law  which  required  two  witnesses."  "  Even  Jezebel,"  said  an- 
other orator,  "  did  not  dare  to  take  Naboth's  vineyard  from  him 
till  she  had  suborned  two  men  of  Belial  to  swear  falsely."  "  If 
the  testimony  of  one  grave  elder  had  been  sufficient,"  it  was 
asked,  "  what  would  have  become  of  the  virtuous  Susannah  ?  " 
This  last  allusion  called  forth  a  cry  of  "  Apocrypha,  Apocry- 
pha," from  the  ranks  of  the  Low  Churchmen.* 

Over  these  arguments,  which  in  truth  can  scarcely  have  im- 
posed on  those  who  condescended  to  use  them,  Montague 
obtained  a  complete  and  easy  victory.  "  An  eternal  law ! 
Where  was  this  eternal  law  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  ?  Where  is  it  now,  except  in  statutes  which  relate  only 
to  one  very  small  class  of  offences?  If  these  texts  from  the 
Pentateuch  and  these  precedents  from  the  practice  of  the  San- 
hedrim prove  any  thing,  they  prove  the  whole  criminal  juris- 
prudence of  the  realm  to  be  a  mass  of  injustice  and  impiety. 
One  witness  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer,  a  burglar,  a  high- 
wayman, an  incendiary,  a  ravisher.  Nay,  there  are  cases  of 
hic-h  treason  in  which  only  one  witness  is  required.  One  wit- 
ness can  send  to  Tyburn  a  gang  of  clippers  and  coiners.  Are 
you,  then,  prepared  to  say  that  the  law  of  evidence,  according 
to  which  men  have  during  ages  been  tried  in  this  country  for 
offences  against  life  and  property,  is  vicious  and  ought  to  be  re 
modelled  ?  If  you  shrink  from  saying  this,  you  must  admit  that 
we  are  now  proposing  to  dispense,  not  with  a  divine  ordinance 
of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  but  simply  with  an  Eng- 
lish rule  of  procedure,  which  applies  to  not  more  than  two  or 
*  This  incident  is  mentioned  by  L'Hermitage. 
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three  crimes,  which  has  not  been  in  force  a  liundred  and  fifty 
years,  which  derives^all  its  authority  from  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  wliich  may  therefore  he  by  another  Act  abrogated  or  sus- 
pended witlitiut  offence  lo  God  or  men."'  * 

It  was  much  loss  easy  lo  answer  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition 
when  they  set  forth  the  danger  of  breaking  down  the  partition 
which  separates  the  functions  of  the  legislator  from  those  of  the 
judge.  '•  This  man,"  it  was  said,  "  may  be  a  bad  Englishman  ; 
and  yet  his  cause  may  be  the  cause  of  all  good  Englishmen. 
Only  last  year  we  passed  an  Act  to  regulate  the  procedure  of 
the  ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason.  We  passed  that  Act 
because  wc  thouglit  that,  in  those  courts,  the  life  of  a  subject 
obnoxious  to  the  government  was  not  then  sufficiently  secured. 
Yet  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  government  was  then 
far  more  secure  than  it  will  be  if  this  House  takes  on  itself  to 
be  the  supreme  criminal  judicature  in  political  cases."  "Warm 
eulogies  were  pronounced  on  the  ancient  national  mode  of  trial 
by  twelve  good  men  and  true  ;  and  hideed  the  advantages  of 
that  mode  of  trial  in  political  case?  are  oltvious.  The  prisoner 
is  allowed  to  challenge  any  number  of  jurors  with  cause,  and  a 
considerable  number  without  cause.  The  twelve,  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  they  are  invested  with  their  short  magistracy  till 
tlje  moment  at  which  tliey  lay  it  down,  are  kept  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  community.  lilvery  precaution  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  agent  of  power  from  soliciting  or  corrupting  them. 
Every  one  of  them  nmst  hear  every  word  of  the  evidence  and 
every  argument  used  on  either  side.  The  case  is  then  summed 
up  by  a  judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty  of  partiality,  he 
may  be  called  to  account  by  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation.  In 
the  trial  of  Fenwick  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  all 
these  securities  were  wanting.  Some  hundreds  of  gentlemen, 
every  one  of  whom  ha<l  much  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind 
before  the  case  was  open,  performed  the  office  both  of  judge 
an<l  jury.     They  were   not  restrained,  as  a  judge  is  restrained, 

•  On  thill  Bulijoct  SnialrUl^ii.  aft<rwftr<lH  \ii»ht>\>  i>(  ItiiHto),  wn.i.    :i  vury  8<ii. 
■Iblo  k-lter,  which  win  b«  fuiiml  In   NkhuU'B  lllubtritlluuii  uf  LiU.>rar>  lilHtory, 
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by  the  sense  of  responsibility  ;  for  who  was  to  punish  a  Parlia* 
ment  ?  They  were  not  selected,  as  a  jury  if  selected,  in  a 
manner  which  enables  a  culprit  to  exclude  his  personal  and 
political  enemies.  The  arbiters  of  the  jjrisouer's  fate  came  in 
and  went  out  as  they  chose.  They  heard  a  fragment  here  and 
there  of  what  was  said  against  him,  and  a  fragment  here  and 
there  of  what  was  said  in  his  favour.  During  the  progress  of 
the  bill  they  were  exposed  to  every  species  of  influence.  One 
member  might  be  threatened  by  the  electors  of  his  borough  with 
the  loss  of  his  seat :  another  mia:ht  obtain  a  fritrate  for  his 
brother  from  Russell :  the  vote  of  a  third  might  be  secured  by 
the  caresses  and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In  the  debates  arts 
were  practised  and  passions  excited  which  are  unknown  to  well 
constituted  tribunals,  but  from  which  no  great  popular  assembly 
divided  into  parties  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  free.  The  rhet- 
oric of  one  orator  called  forth  loud  cries  of  "  Hear  him."  An- 
other was  coughed  and  scraped  down.  A  third  spoke  against 
time  in  order  that  his  friends  who  were  supping  might  come  in 
to  divide.*  If  the  life  of  the  most  worthless  man  could  be 
S]3orted  with  thus,  was  the  life  of  the  most  virtuous  man  secure  ? 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed,  venture  to  say 
that  there  could  be  no  public  danger  sufficient  to  justify  an  Act 
of  Attainder.  They  admitted  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  the  general  rule  must  bend  to  an  overpowering  necessity. 
But  was  this  such  a  case  ?  Even  if  it  were  granted,  for  the 
Bake  of  argument,  that  Strafford  and  Monmouth  were  justly  at- 
tainted, was  Fenwick,  like  Strafford,  a  great  minister  who  had 
long  ruled  England  north  of  Trent,  and  all  Ireland,  with  abso- 
lute power,  who  was  high  in  the  royal  favour,  and  whose  ca- 
pacity, eloquence,  and  resolution  made  him  an  object  of  dread 
even  in  his  fall  ?  Or  was  Fenwick,  like  Monmouth,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  Crown  and  the  idol  of  the  common  people  ?  Were 
all  the  finest  youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to  enlist  under 
his  banners  ?  What  was  he  but  a  subordinate  plotter  ?  He  had 
indeed  once  had  good  employments :  but  he  had  long  lost  them. 
He  had  once  had  a  good  estate  :  but  he  had  wasted  it.  Emi« 
•  L'Horruitage  tells  us  that  such  thiugs  took  place  iu  these  debates. 
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neiit  abilities  and  weight  of  character  ho  bad  never  had.  lie 
was.  no  doubt,  connected  by  marriage  with  a  very  noble  family  ; 
but  that  family  did  not  share  his  political  prejudices.  "What 
imjjoiuince,  then,  had  he,  except  that  importance  which  his 
persecutors  were  most  unwisely  giving  him  by  breaking  through 
all  the  fences  which  guard  the  lives  of  Englishmen  in  order  to 
destroy  him  ?  Even  if  he  were  set  at  liberty,  what  could  ho 
do  but  haunt  Jacobite  coffeehouses,  squeeze  oranges,  and  drink 
the  hcidth  of  Limp?  If,  however,  the  government,  supported 
by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  by  the  fleet  and  the  army,  by 
Ji  militia  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  by  iho 
half  million  of  men  who  had  signed  the  Association,  did  really 
apprehend  danger  from  this  poor  ruined  baronet,  the  benefil  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  might  be  withheld  from  him.  He  might 
be  kept  within  four  walls  as  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance 
of  his  doing  mischief.  It  could  hardly  be  contended  that  he 
was  an  enemy  so  terrible  that  the  State  could  be  safe  only  when 
he  was  in  the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might  be  found  for  this 
bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  far  more  objectionable.  But  it  was  said 
that  whoever  reviewed  our  history  would  be  disposed  to  regard 
such  precedents  rather  as  warnings  than  as  examples.  It  had 
many  times  happened  that  an  Act  of  Attainder,  passed  in  a  fit 
of  servility  or  animosity,  had,  when  fortune  had  changed,  or 
when  passion  had  cooled,  been  repealed  and  solemnly  stigma- 
tized as  unjust.  Thus,  in  old  times,  the  Act  which  was  passed 
against  Roger  Mortimer,  in  the  ]Kirox3'sm  of  a  resentment  not 
urtprovokcd,  ha<l  been,  at  a  calmer  moment,  rescinded,  on  thu 
ground  that,  however  guilty  he  miglit  have  been,  he  had  nut 
bad  fair  play  for  his  life.  Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the  ex- 
isting generation,  the  law  which  attainted  Strafford  had  been 
annulled,  withuut  one  dissentient  voice.  Nor,  it  was  added, 
ought  it  to  bo  left  unnoticed  that,  whether  by  virtuo  of  the  or- 
dinary law  of  cause  and  effect,  or  by  the  extraordinary  judg- 
ment of  God,  persons  who  had  been  eager  to  pass  bills  of  pains 
and  jienaltios  had  repeatedly  perished  by  such  bills.  No  man 
had  ever  made  u  more    unscrupulous    use   of  tlie   U'gislativo 
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power  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  than  Thomas  Crom- 
well; and  it  was  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative 
power  that  he  was  himself  destroyed.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
unhappy  gentleman  whose  fate  was  now  trembling  in  the  balance 
had  himself  formerly  borne  a  part  in  a  proceeding  similar  to 
that  wlilch  was  now  instituted  against  him,  was  not  this  a  fact 
which  ouijlit  to  suo-west  very  serions  reflections  ?  Those  who 
tauntingly  reminded  Fenwick  that  he  had  .supported  the  bill 
which  had  attainted  Monmouth  might  perhaps  themselves  be 
tauntingly  reminded,  in  some  dark  and  terrible  hour,  that  thej'' 
had  supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted  Fenwick.  "  Let  us 
remember  what  vicissitudes  we  have  seen.  Let  us,  from  so 
many  signal  examples  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  learn  modera- 
tion in  prosperity.  How  little  we  thought,  when  we  saw  this 
man  a  favourite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  surrounded 
with  military  pomp  at  Ilounslow,  that  we  should  live  to  see  him 
standing  at  our  bar,  and  awaiting  his  doom  from  our  lips  !  And 
how  far  is  it  from  certain  that  we  may  not  one  day,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  our  souls,  vainly  invoke  the  protection  of  those  mild 
laws  which  we  now  treat  so  lightly  !  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  again  be  subject  to  tyranny  !  But  God  forbid,  above  all, 
that  our  tyrants  should  ever  be  able  to  plead,  in  justification  of 
the  worst  that  they  can  inflict  upon  us,  precedents  furnished  by 
ourselves !  " 

These  topics,  skilfully  handled,  produced  a  great  effect  on 
many  moderate  Whigs.  Montague  did  his  best  to  rally  his  follow- 
ers. We  still  possess  the  rude  outline  of  what  must  have  been 
a  most  effective  peroration.  "  Gentlemen  warn  us  " — this,  or 
very  nearly  tliis,  seems  to  have  been  wliat  he  said — "  not  to 
furnish  King  James  with  a  precedent  which,  if  ever  he  should 
be  restored,  he  may  use  against  ourselves.  Do  they  really  be- 
lieve that,  if  that  evil  day  shall  ever  come,  tills  just  and  neces- 
sary law  will  be  the  pattern  which  he  will  imitate  ?  No,  Sir, 
his  model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder,  but  his  own  ;  not 
our  bill,  which,  on  full  proof,  and  after  a  most  fair  hearing,  in- 
flicts deserved  retribution  on  a  single  guilty  head  ;  but  his  own 
hill,  which,  without  a,  defence,  without  an  iuvesti^atiou,  without 
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an  accusation,  doomed  near  three  thousand  people,  whose  only 
crimes  were  their  English  Mood,  and  their  Protestant  faith,  the 
men  to  the  jrallows,  and  the  women  to  the  stake.  That  ia 
the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and  wliich  he  will  follow.  In  or- 
der that  he  never  may  be  a!>le  to  follow  it,  in  order  that  the 
fear  of  a  righteous  punishment  may  restrain  those  enemies  of  our 
country  who  wish  to  see  him  ruling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at 
Dnliliu,  I  give  my  vote  for  this  bill." 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the  ministry,  the 
minority  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  debates  proceeded. 
The  question  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  the  bill  had 
been  carried  by  nearly  three  to  one.  On  the  question  that  the 
bill  shouM  be  committed,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  On  the  question  that 
the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  a  hnndreu  and  eighty-nine, 
the  Noes  a  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  the  bill  was  carried  up  to 
the  Lords.  Before  it  arrived,  the  Lords  had  made'i^reparations 
to  receive  it.  Every  peer  who  was  absent  from  town  had  been 
summoned  up  :  every  peer  who  disobeyed  the  summons  and  was 
unable  to givea  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  disobedience  was 
taken  into  custody  by  Black  Rod.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
first  reading,  the  c-owd  on  the  benches  was  unprecedented.  The 
whole  number  of  temporal  Lords,  exclusive  of  minors,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  nonjurors,  was  about  a  hundred  and  forty.  Of 
these  a  hun<lred  and  five  were  in  their  places.  Many  tliought 
that  the  l>ishops  ought  to  have  hecn  permitted,  if  not  rcipiircd, 
to  withdraw:  for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  tliose  who  ministired  at 
the  altars  of  God  were  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the  infiic- 
tion  of  capital  {)unishment.  On  the  trial  of  a  peer  accused  of 
treason  or  felony,  the  prelates  always  retire,  and  leave  the  cul- 
I)rit  to  be  absolved  or  coiidenuied  l)y  laymen.  And  surely,  if  it 
be  unseemly  that  a  divine  sliould  doom  his  fellow  creatures  to 
death  as  a  judge,  it  must  be  still  more  unseemly  that  he  should 
doom  tliem  to  death  as  a  legislator.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in 
the  former,  he  contnicts  that  stain  of  blood  which  the  Church  re- 
gards with  horror;  and  it  will  scarcely J^di^^ji  that  thcru  uro 

»TATB  TIACHCnS  rotLR*.  " 
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some  grave  objections  to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  Act  of  At- 
tainder '(vliich  do  not  apply  to  the  slicdding  of  blood  ii>  the  or- 
dinary course  of  justice.     In  fact,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  Strafford  was  under  consideration,  all  tlie  spiritual 
■peers  withdrew,     Kow,  however,  the  example  of  Cranmer,  who 
had  voted  for  some  of  the  most  mfamous  acts  of  attainder  that 
'ever  passed,  was  thought  more  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  there 
Was  a  great  muster  of  lawn  sleeves.*    It  was  very  properly  re- 
solved that,  on  this  occasion,  the  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy 
fehould  be  suspended,  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting,  and  that  every  Lord 
who  did  not  answer  to  his  name  should  be  taken  into  custody. f 
Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth  was  teeming  with 
strano-e  designs.     He  had  now  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which 
youth  could  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  faults : 
but  he  was  more  wayward  and  eccentric  than  ever.     Both  in 
'his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral  character  there  was  an  abun- 
ilance  of  those  fine  qualities  which  may  be  called  luxuries,  and 
a  lamentable  deficiency  of  those  solid  qualities  wjiich  are  of  the 
first  necessity.     He  had  brilliant  wit  and  ready  invention  with- 
out common  sense,  and  chivalrous  generosity  and  delicacy  with- 
out common  honesty.     He  was  capable  of  rising  to  the  part  of 
the  Black   Prince ;  And  yet  he  was   capable  of  sinking  to  the 
part  of  Fuller.       His  political  life   was  blemished   by  some 
most  dishonourable  actions :    yet   he    was   not    under   the  i:i- 
fluence  of  those  motives  to  which  most  of  the    dishonourable 
actions  of  politicians  are  to  be  ascribed.     He  valued  power  lit- 
tle and  money  less.     Of  fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.     If  he 
sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  knave, — for  no  milder  word  will 
come  up  to  the  truth, — it  was  merely  to  amuse  himself  and  to 
astonish  other  people.     In  civil  as  in  military  affairs,  he  loved 
ambuscades,  surprises,  night  attacks.     He  now  imagined  that  he 
,  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  making  a  sensation,  of  producing 
B'  great  commotion  ;  and  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  a  spirit 
80  restless  as  his 

*  See  a  letter  of  Smalridge  to  Gough  dated  November  10, 1G96,  in  Kichols's 
Illustrations  of  Literary  History,  iii.  253. 

t  See  the  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  14,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1, 1696, 
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He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the  stories 
vhioh  Fenwick  had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which  King,  Lords, 
and  Comnioi?s,  AVhigs  and  Tories,  had  agreed  to  treat  as  calum- 
nies, were,  iu  the  main,  true.  Was  it  possible  to  prove  that 
they  AYcre  true,  to  cross  the  wiio  policy  of  William,  to  bring 
dis'^raco  at  ui.ce  on  some  of  the  most  cmijient  men  of  both  par- 
ties,  to  throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextricable  coiifu- 
aion  ? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  prisoner ; 
and  with  the  prisoner  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  directly. 
It  was  necessary  to  employ  the  intervention  of  more  than  one 
female  auent  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  a  Mordauut,  and 
Momnoutli's  first  cousin.  Her  gallantries  were  notorious  ;  and 
her  lord  had,  some  years  before,  tried  to  induce  his  brother 
nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissolving  his  marriage  :  but  the  at- 
tempt had  been  defeated,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  zeal 
wilh  whicli  ^lomnoutli  had  fought  the  battle  of  his  kinswoman. 
Her  Grace,  thongh  separated  from  her  husband,  lived  iu  a  stylo 
suitable  to  her  rank,  and  associated  with  many  women  of 
fasliion,  among  whom  were  Lady  I\Iary  Fenwick,  and  a  relation 
of  Lady  ]Mary,  named  Elizabeth  Lawsou.  By  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Duchess,  ^lonmouth  conveyed  to  the  prisoner  several 
papers  containing  suggestions  framed  with  much  art.  Let  Sir 
John, — such  was  the  substance  of  these  suggestions, — boldly 
afiirra  tliat  his  confesoion  is  true,  that  he  has  brought  accusa- 
tions, on  hearsay  indeed,  but  not  on  common  hearsay :  let  him 
aver  that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  highest  quar- 
ters ;  and  let  him  point  out  a  mode  in  wliich  his  veracity  may 
be  easily  brought  to  the  test.  Let  him  pray  that  the  Karls  of 
Portland  a'.id  Uomney,  who  were  well  known  to  enjoy  the 
royal  confidence,  may  be  asked  whether  they  are  not  in  posses- 
Biun  of  information  agreeing  with  what  he  has  related.  Let 
him  pray  that  the  King  may  be  requested  to  lay  l)efore  Parlia- 
ment llic  evidence  whicli  caused  the  sudden  disgrace  of  Lord 
Marlborough,  and  any  letters  which  may  have  been  intercepted 
while  passing  between  Saint  CJermains  an'!  Lord  Godolphin. 
"  UulusH,"    8aid  JlonmoutU  to  his  female   agents,  "  Sir  John  in 
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under  a  fate,  unless  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my  coun- 
sel. If  he  does,  his  life  and  honour  are  safe.  If  he  does  not,  he 
is  a  dead  man."  Then  this  strange  intriguer,  v/ith  his  usual 
license  of  speech,  reviled  William  for  what  was  in  truth  one  of 
William's  best  titles  to  glory.  "  He  is  the  worst  of  men.  He 
has  acted  basely.  He  pretends  not  to  believe  these  charges 
against  Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Marlborough,  Godolphin.  And 
yet  he  knows," — and  Monmouth  confirmed  the  assertion  by  a 
tremendous  oath, — "  he  knows  that  every  word  of  the  charges 
is  true." 

The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  delivered  by  Lady 
Mary  to  her  husband.  If  the  advice  which  they  contained  had 
been  followed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  object  of  the 
adviser  would  have  been  attained.  The  King  would  have 
been  bitterly  mortified  :  there  would  have  been  a  general  panic 
among  public  men  of  every  party :  even  Marlborough's  serene 
fortitude  would  have  been  severely  tried;  and  Shrewsbury 
would  probably  have  shot  himself.  Cut  that  Fenwick  would 
have  put  himself  in  a  better  situation  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Such  was  his  own  opinion.  He  saw  that  the  step  which  he 
was  urged  to  take  was  hazardous.  He  knew  that  he  v/as  urged 
to  take  that  step,  not  because  it  was  likely  to  save  himself,  but 
because  it  was  certain  to  annoy  others ;  and  he  was  resolved 
not  to  be  Monmouth's  tool. 

On  the  first  of   December  the  bill  went  through  the  earliest 
stai'-e  without  a  division.    Then  Fenwick's  confession,  which  had, 

O 

by  the  royal  command,  been  laid  on  the  table,  was  read  :  and 
then  Marlborough  stood  up.  "  Nobody  can  wonder,"  he  said, 
"  that  a  man  whose  head  is  in  danger  should  try  to  save  him- 
self by  accusing  others.  I  assure  Your  Lordships  that,  since 
the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  I  have  had  no  intercourse 
with  Su'  eJohn  on  any  subject  whatever ;  and  tliis  I  declare  on 
my  word  of  honour."  *  Marlborough's  assertion  may  have 
been  true :  l)ut  it  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  truth  of  all 
that  Fenwick  had  said.  Godolphin  went  further.  "  1  certainly 
did,"  he  said,  "  continue  to  the  last  in  the  service  of  King 
*  Wharton  to  Slirewsbury,  Dec  1, 1606  ;  L'Hermitage,  of  same  date. 
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James  aiul  of  his  Queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them  both.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  a  crime.  It  is  possible  that  they  and  those 
wlio  are  about  them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attached  to 
their  interest.  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is  utterly  false 
that  I  have  had  any  such  dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
niains  as  are  described  in  the  paper  which  Your  Lordships  have 
licard  read."  * 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked  whether  he  had 
any  further  confession  to  make.  Several  peers  interrogated 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Monmouth,  who  could  not  believe 
that  the  papers  which  he  had  sent  to  Newgate  had  produced  no 
effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and  encouraging  manner,  questions  in- 
tended to  bring  out  answers  which  would  have  been  by  no 
means  aureeablo  to  the  accused  Lords.  No  such  answer  how- 
ever  was  to  be  extracted  from  Fenwick.  Monmouth  saw  that 
his  ingenious  machinations  had  failed.  Enraged  and  disap- 
jiointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  became  more  zealous 
for  the  bill  than  any  other  peer  in  the  House.  Everybody 
noticed  the  rapid  change  in  his  temper  and  manner  :  but  that 
change  was  at  first  imputed  merely  to  his  well  known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken  into 
consideration  ;  and  on  that  day  Fenwick,  accompanied  by  his 
counsel,  was  in  attendance.  But,  before  he  was  called  in,  a 
previous  (piestion  was  raised.  Several  distinguished  Tories, 
particularly  Nottingham,  Rochester,  Normanby,  and  Leeds, 
said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  idle  to  enquire  whether  the 
pri.soner  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unless  the  House  was  of 
oi»inion  that  he  was  a  person  so  formidable  that,  if  guilty,  he 
ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  did  not 
wish,  they  said,  to  hear  any  evidence.  For,  even  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  of  his  criminality,  they 
hhould  still  think  it  better  to  leave  him  unjuniihlied  than  to 
make  a  law  for  punishing  him.  Tho  general  sense,  however, 
was  decidedly  for  proceeding. f  Tho  prisoner  and  his  counsel 
were   allowed  another  week   to   [)n'par(;   themselves  ;  and,   at 

•  I/Miiiiita;;.'.  I),  o.  4-M,  in;x; ;  Wlmrlon  lo  Slir^wtibury,  iK'i-.  1. 
t  LoiiU'  JouiuaU,  Doc.  8,  lO'JO  ;  L'llvruiilugo,  uf  llic  buuiu  dalo. 
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length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  the  struggle  commeBced 
ia  earnest. 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest,  the  divisions 
were  the  largest,  the  protests  were  the  most  numerously  signed 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  whole  history  of  the  House  of 
Peers      Repeatedly  the  benches  continued  to  be  filled  from  ten 
In  the  morning  till  past  midnight.*     The  health  of  many  lords 
suffered  severely  :  for   the  winter  was  bitterly  cold  :  but  the 
majority    was    not    disposed    to    be    indulgent.     One    evening 
Devonshire  was  unwell :  he  stole  away  and  went  to  bed :  but 
Black  Rod  was  soon  sent  to  bring  him  back.     Leeds,  whose 
constitution  was   extremely  infirm,  complained  loudly.     "It  is 
very  well,"  he  said,  "  for  young  gentlemen  to  sit  down  to  their 
suppers   and   their  wine   at   two  o'clock  in  the   morning :  but 
some  of  us  old  men   are  likely  to  be  of  as  much  use  here  as 
they  ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  our  graves  if  we  are  forced  to 
keep  such  hours  at  such  a  season."  f     So   strongly  was  party 
spirit  excited  that  this  appeal  was  disregarded,  and  the  House 
continued  to  sit  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day.     The  chief  op- 
ponents   of  the   bill    were   Rochester,  Nottingham,  Normanby, 
and  Leeds.     The  chief  orators  on  the  other  side  were  Tanker- 
ville,  who,  in  spite  of  the  deep  stains  which  a  life  singularly  un- 
fortunate had  left  on  his  public  and  private  character,  always 
spoke  with  an  eloquence  which  riveted  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  ;  Burnet,  who  made  a  great  display  of  historical  learn- 
ing ?  Wharton,  whose  lively  and  familiar  style  of  speaking,  ac- 
quired in  the  House  of  Commons,  sometimes   shocked  the  for- 
mality of  the  Lords  ;  and  Monmouth,  who  had  always  carried 
the  liberty  of  debate  to  the  verge  of  licentiousness,  and'who 
now  never  opened  his   lips  without  inflicting   a  wound   on  the 
feelings  of  some  adversary.  A  very  few  nobles  of  great  weight, 
Devonshire,  Dorset,   Pembroke,  and  Ormond,  formed   a  third 
party.     They  were  willing  to  use  the  Bill  of  Attainder  as  an 
instrument  of  torture  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  a  full  confes- 
sion out  of  the  prisoner.    But  they  were  determined  not  to  give 
a  final  vote  for  sending  him  to  the  scaffold. 

*  L'Hermitage,  Dec.  15-25, 18-28, 1696.  1  Ibid.  Dec.  18-28, 1696. 
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The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether  secondary 
evidence  of  what  Goodman  ooukl  have  proved  should  be  ad- 
mitted. On  this  occasion  Burnet  closed  the  debate  by  a  power- 
ful speech  which  none  of  the  Tory  orators  could  undertake  to 
answer  without  premeditation.  A  hundred  and  twenty-six  lords 
Were  jiresent.  a  number  unprecedented  in  our  history.  There 
were  seventy-three  Contents,  and  fifty-three  Not  Contents. 
Tliirty-six  of  the  minority  protested  against  the  decision  of  the 
House.* 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question  whether 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  The  debate  was  diversi- 
fied by  a  curious  episode.  Monmouth,  in  a  vehement  decla- 
mation, threw  some  severe  and  well  merited  reflections  on  the 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffreys.  The  title  and  part  of  the 
ill  gotten  wealth  of  Jeffreys  had  descended  to  his  son,  a  disso- 
lute lad,  who  had  lately  come  of  age,  and  who  was  then  sitting 
in  the  House.  The  young  man  fired  at  hearing  his  father  re- 
viled. The  House  was  forced  to  interfere,  and  to  make  both 
the  disputants  promise  that  the  matter  should  go  no  further. 
On  this  day  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  peers  were  present. 
The  second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy-three  to  fifty -five ; 
and  forty-nine  of  the  fifty-five  protested.! 

It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's  courage  would 
give  way.  It  was  known  that  ho  was  very  unwilling  to  die. 
Hitherto  he  might  have  flattered  himself  with  hopes  that  the 
bill  would  miscarry.  But  now  that  it  had  passed  one  House, 
and  seemed  certain  to  pass  the  other,  it  was  probable  that  ho 
would  save  himself  by  disclosing  all  that  he  knew.  He  was 
again  jiut  to  the  bar  and  interrogated.  He  refused  to  answer, 
on  the  ground  that  his  answers  might  be  used  against  him  by 
the  Crown  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was  assured  that  the  House 
would  protect  him :  but  he  pretended  that  this  assurance  was 

•  I»rJ«'  .Journalii,  iJoo.  15,  lO'Jfi  ;  L'llfrnilt.i),'.!,  Deo-  li<-28  ;  V«irnoii  to  Slirowiu 
bur>',  I>«c.  15.  About  llio  iiuiiiI>ctii  then?  Ik  a  «liglit  «lilToreiico  betwoon  Vctikhi 
Bnd  L'l{<Tiiiliii|{c.     I  have  foMowoil  Voriimi. 

t  lA>rilK'  .loumalu,  I>(;c.  1h,  ICDC ;    Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  lu ;  L'iluri 

miUge,  j^  ^    I  toko  the  numbers  from  Vuruo*. 
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not  sufficient :  the  House  was  not  always  sitting  :  he  might  be 
brought  to  trial  during  a  recess,  and  hanged  before  their  Lord- 
ships met  again.  The  royal  word  alone,  he.  said,  would  be  a 
complete  guarantee.  The  Peers  ordered  him  to  be  removed, 
and  immediately  resolved  that  Wharton  should  go  to  Kensing- 
ton, and  should  entreat  His  Majesty  to  give  the  pledge  whicli 
the  prisoner  required.  Wharton  hastened  to  Kensington,  and 
hastened  back  with  a  gracious  answer.  Fenwick  was  again 
placed  at  the  bar.  The  royal  word,  he  was  told,  had  been  pass- 
ed that  nothing  which  he  might  say  there  should  be  used  against 
him  in  any  other  place.  Still  he  made  difficulties.  He  might 
confess  all  that  he  knew,  and  yet  might  be  told  that  he  was  still 
keeping  something  back.  In  short,  he  would  say  nothing  till 
he  had  a  pardon.  He  was  then,  for  the  last  time,  solemnly 
cautioned  from  the  woolsack.  He  w«s  assured  that,  if  he  would 
deal  ingenuously  with  the  Lords,  they  would  be  intercessors 
for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that  their  intercession 
would  not  be  unsuccessful.  If  he  continued  obstinate,  they 
would  proceed  with  the  bill.  A  short  interval  was  allowed  him 
for  consideration  ;  and  he  was  then  required  to  give  his  final 
answer.  "  I  have  given  it,"  he  said:  "I  have  no  security.  If 
I  had,  I  should  be  glad  to  satisfy  the  House."  He  was  then 
carried  back  to  his  cell ;  and  the  Peers  separated,  having  sate 
far  into  the  night.* 

At  noon  they  met  again.  The  third  reading  was  moved. 
Tenison  spoke  for  the  bill  with  more  ability  than  had  been  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  Monmouth  with  as  much  sharpness  as  in 
the  previous  debates.  But  Devonshire  declared  that  he  could 
go  no  further.     He  had  hoped  that  fear  would  induce  Fenwick 

Dec  26 

•  *  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  25,  1C06  ;  L'Hermitage,  j~^  In  the  Vernon  Cor- 
respondence there  is  a  letter  from  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury  giving  an  account  of 
the  transactions  of  this  day  ;  but  it  is  erroneously  dated  Dec.  2,  and  is  placed  ac- 
cording to  that  date.  This  is  not  the  only  blunder  of  the  kind.  A  letter  from 
Vcnion  to  Shrewsbury,  evidently  written  on  the  7th  of  November,  1C9G,  is  dated 
and  placed  as  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  January,  1697.  The  Vernon  Correspondence 
is  of  great  value  ;  but  it  is  so  ill  edited  that  it  cannot  be  safely  used  without 
much  caution,  and  cons' ant  reference  to  other  authorities.  Of  the  notes  it  may 
be  suthcient  to  say  that  the  writer  of  them  had  never  heard  of  Aaron  Smith,  the 
celebrated  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  chief  butt,  during  many  years,  of 
the  Jacobite  libellers.    See  the  letter  of  Veniou  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov,  14,  1C9G. 
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to  make  a  frank  confession  :  that  hope  was  at  an  end :  the 
question  now  was  siui])ly  whether  this  man  should  be  put  to 
death  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  to  that  question  Devon- 
shire said  that  he  must  answer,  "  Not  Content."  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  on  what  princijile  he  can  have  thought  himself 
justilied  in  threatening  to  do  what  ho  did  not  think  himself  jus- 
tified in  doing.  lie  was,  liowever,  followed  by  Dorset,  Ormond, 
Pembroke,  and  two  or  three  others.  Devonshire,  in  the  name 
of  his  little  party,  and  Rochester,  in  the  name  of  the  Tories, 
offered  to  waive  all  objections  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  if  the 
pen;\lty  were  reduced  from  death  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Buc  the  majority,  though  weakened  by  the  defection  of  some 
considerable  men,  was  still  a  majority,  and  would  hear  of  no 
terms  of  compromise.  The  third  reading  was  carried  by  only 
sixty-eight  votes  to  sixty-one.  Fifty-three  Lords  recorded  thefr 
dis.sent ;  and  forty-one  subscribed  a  )>rotest,  in  which  the  argu- 
ments ag.iinst  the  I)ill  were  ably  summed  up.*  Tlic  peers  whom 
Fenwick  had  accused  took  dilferent  side?.  Marlborough  steadily 
vot'.'d  with  the  majority,  and  induced  Prince  George  to  do  the 
Rarae.  Godolphin  as  steadily  voted  with  the  minority,  but,  with 
characteristic  wariness,  abstained  from  giving,  either  in  the  de- 
bale,  or  in  the  form  of  a  written  protest,  any  reason  for  his 
votes.  Xo  part  of  his  life  warrants  us  in  ascribing  his  conduct 
to  any  exalted  motive.  It  is  j)robable  that,  having  been  driven 
from  ofTice  by  the  Whigs  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Tories,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go  with  his  party. f 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  the  attention 
of  the  Peers  was  calh.d  to  a  matter  which  deeply  conci'i  nod 
the  honour  of  their  order.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had  been, 
not  unnaturally,  moved  to  the  highest  resentment  by  the  con- 
duct of  Monmouth.  He  had,  after  professing  a  great  desire  to 
save  lier  husband,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  become  the  most 
mcrcile.-,s  of  her  luisband's  persecutors  :  and  all  this  solely  be- 
cause the  unfortunate  prisoner  would  not  suffer  himself  to  Ik; 

•  Ix-rd^'  .louriialM,  Ulc  2.'J,  10:»0 ;  Vcnioii  to  .SLicwibuiy,  Dec.  I'J  ;  L'Huriuit/ 
I- 

t  Vcnion  to  .Shrcwitbur) ,  Dec.  2J,  IC'jC 

Vol..  y.—'.'S 
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used  as  an  instrument  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  wild  schemd 
of  mischief.  She  roisjht  be  excused  for  thinkinsr  that  reveno-e 
woirld  be  sWeet.  In  her  rage  she  showed  to  her  kinsman  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  the  papers  which  she  had  received  from  the 
Duchess  of  Notfolk.  Carlisle  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Lords.  The  papers  were  produced.  Lady  Mary  declared 
that  she  had  received  them  from  the  Duchess.  The  Duchess 
declared  that  she  had  received  them  from  Monmouth.  Eliza- 
beth Lawson  confirmed  the  evidence  of  her  two  friends.  All 
the  bitter  things  which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  al)out  Wih 
liam  were  repeated.  The  rage  of  both  the  great  factions  bvoke 
forth  with  ungovernable  violence.  The  Whigs  were  exasper- 
ated by  discovering  that  IMonmouth  had  been  secretly  labouring 
to  bring  to  shame  and  ruin  two  eminent  men  with  whose  repu- 
tation the  reputation  of  the  whole  party  was  bound  up. 
The  Tories  accused  him  of  dealing  treacherously  and  cruelly 
by  the  prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife.  Both  among  the 
Whigs  and  among  the  Tories  Monmouth  had,  by  his  sneers 
and  invectives,  made  numerous  personal  enemies,  ^yhom  fear 
of  his  wit  and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  kept  in  awe.*  All 
these  enemies  were  now  openmouthed  against  him.  There 
was  great  curiosity  to  know  what  he  would  be  able  to  say 
in  his  defence.  His  eloquence,  the  correspondent  of  the 
States  General  wrote,  had  often  annoyed  others.  He  would 
now  want  it  all  to  protect  himself.!  That  eloquence  indeed 
was  of  a  kind  much  better  suited  to  attack  than  to  defence. 
Monmouth  spoke  near  three  hours  in  a  confused  and  rambling 
manner,  boasted  extravagantly  of  his  services  and  sacrifices, 
told  the  House  that  he  had  borne  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution, 
that  he  had  made  four  voyages  to  Holland  in  the  evil  times, 
that  he  had  since  refused  great  places,  that  he  had  always  held 
lucre  in  contempt.  "  I,"  he  said,  turning  significantly  to  Not- 
tingham, "  have  bought  no  great  estate  :  I  have  built  no  palace  : 

*  Dohna,  who  knew  Monmouth  well,  describes  liitn  thus  :  "  II  avoit  de  I'esprit 
infldiment,  et  meme  du  plus  agreable  ;  mais  il  y  avoit  un  pou  trop  de  haut  et  de 
bag  dans  son  fait.  II  ne  savoit  ce  que  c'6toit  que  de  manager  les  gens ;  et  ii 
turlupinoit  S,  routrance  ceux  qui  ne  lui  plaisoieut  pas." 

t  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  12-22, 1697. 
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I  am  twenty  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  when  I  entered  pub- 
lic life.     ^ly  old  hereditary  mansion  is  ready  to  fall  about  my 
ears.     Who  that  remembers  what  I  have  done  and  suffered  for 
His  Majesty  will  believe  that  I  would  speak   disrespectfully  of 
him  ?  "     He  solemnly  declared, — and  this  was  the  most  serious 
of  the  many  serious  faults  of  his  long  and  unquiet  life, — that  he 
h;ul  nothing  to  do  with  the  papers  which  had  caused  so  much 
scandal.      The   Papists,  he   said,  hated    him  :  they  had  laid  a 
Echeme  to  ruin  him  :  his  ungrateful  kinswoman  had  consented  to 
be  their  implement,   and  had  requited  the    strenuous  efforts 
which  he  had  male  in  defence  of  her  honour  by  trying  to  blast 
his.     When  he  concluded  there  was  a  long  silence.     He  asked 
whether  their  LorJships  wished  him  to  withdraw.     Then  Leeds, 
to  whom  he  had  once  professed  a  strong  attachment,  but  whom 
he  had  deserted  with  characteristic  inconstancy   and   assailed 
with  characteristic   petulance,    seized    the    opportunity    of  re- 
veufring  himself.      "  It  is  quite   unnecessary,"    the   shrewd  old 
statesman  said,  '•  that  the  noble  P^arl  should  withdraw  at  present. 
The  question  which  we  have  now  to  decide  is  merely  whether 
these  papers  do  or  do  not  deserve  our  censure.     Who  wrote 
tliem  is  a  question  which  may  bo  considered  hereafter.'     It  was 
tliL-n  moved  and  unanimously  resolved  that    the   papers  were 
scandalous,  and  that   the   author  had   been   guilty   of  a  high 
crime  and   misdemeanour.     jMoumouth  himself  was,  by  these 
dexterous  tactics,  forced  to  join  in  condemning  his  own  com- 
positions.*    Then  the  House  proceeded  to  enquire  by  whom 
the  letters  lia<l  been  written.     The  character  of  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  did  not  stand  high:  but  her  testimony  was  confirmed 
both  hy  direct  ami  hy  circumstantial  evidence.     Her   hu.sband 
paid,  with  bour  pleasantry,  that  he   gave  entire   faith   to  what 
Kho   had  deposed.     "My   Lord   thought   her  good   enough   to 
Imj  wife  to  me  ;  and,  if  she  is  good  enough  to  be  wife  to  me, 
I  am  sure  thrit   f-li<',   i^    good  enough  to  be  .1  witness  against 
iiim."      In  a  Hou'-c  of  about  eighty  peers  only  eight  or  ten 
ftcenit;d   inclined   to  hIiow  any  favour  to  ^lonmouth.     He  was 

•  Ij>uW  .loiiriml".  .Jan.  1090-7;  VvTUOU  io  SbrcwBbury,  of  iLc  samo  liato; 
L'llvruilagv.  Jau.  IZ-Zi. 
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pronounced  guilty  of  the  act  of  which  he  had,  in  the  most  sol 
emn  manner,  protested  that  he  was  innocent :  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  :  he  was  turned  out  of  all  his  places ;  and  his  name' 
was  struck  out  of  the  Council  Book.*  It  might  well  have  been 
thought  that  the  ruin  of  his  fame  and  of  his  fortunes  was  irre- 
parable. But  there  was  about  his  nature  an  elasticity  which 
nothing  could  subdue.  In  his  prison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent 
as  a  falcon  just  caged,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  long  detained, 
have  died  of  mere  impatience.  His  only  solace  was  to  contrive 
wild  and  romantic  schemes  for  extricating  himself  from  his  dif- 
ficulties and  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies.  When  he  re- 
gained his  liberty,  he  stood  aloue  in  the  world,  a  dishonoured 
man,  more  hated  by  the  Whigs  than  any  Tory,  and  by  the 
Tories  than  any  Whig,  and  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  he 
talked  of  retiring  to  the  country,  living  like  a  farmer,  and  put- 
ting his  Countess  into  the  dairy  to  churn  and  to  make  cheeses. 
Yet,  even  after  this  fall,  that  mounting  spirit  rose  again,  and 
rose  higher  than  ever.  When  he  next  appeared  before  the 
world,  he  had  inherited  the  earldom  of  the  head  of  his  family  ; 
he  had  ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth ; 
and  he  soon  added  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Peterborou£rh. 
He  was  still  all  uir  and  fire.  His  ready  wit  and  his  dauntless 
courage  made  him  formidable  :  some  amiable  qualities  whicli  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  vices,  and  some  great  exploits  of  wliich 
tlie  effect  was  heightened  by  the  careless  levity  with  which  tliey 
were  performed,  made  him  popular ;  and  his  countrymen  were 
williijg  to  forget  that  a  hero  of  whose  achievements  they  were 
proud,  and  who  was  not  more  distinguished  by  parts  and  valour 
tlian  by  courtesy  and  generosity,  had  stooped  to  tricks  w/)rtliy 
of  tlie  pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  fate  of 
Siu-ewsbury  with  the  fate  of  Peterborough.  The  honour  of 
Shrewsbury  was  safe.  He  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted  of 
the  charges  contained  in  Fenwicic's  confession.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  still  more  triumphantly  acquitted  of  a  still  more  odi- 

*  Lords'  Jounials,  Jan.   15,  lCOC-7  ;    Yernou  tp  Shrewsbury,  of  pai»o  date; 
L'Heiniitage,  of  the  same  date. 
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ous  charge.  A  wretched  spy  named  Matthew  Smith,  who  thought 
that  he   had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  was  bent  on 
bcino-  revenjied,  afllrmed  that  Shrewsbury  liad  received  informa- 
tion  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  had  suppressed  that  informa- 
tion, and  had  taken  no  measures   to   prevent  the  conspirators 
from  accomplishing  their  desifrn.     That  this  was  a  foul  calumny 
no  person   who  has  examined  the  evidence  can  doubt.     The 
King  declared  that  he  could  himself  prove  his  minister's  inno- 
cence ;  and  the  Peers,  after  examining  Smith,  pronounced  the 
accusation  unfounded.     Shrewsbury  was    iearedas  far  ns  it  v.as 
in  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Parliament  to  clear  him. 
He  ha<l  power  and  weahli,  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  favour 
of  the  people.    No  man  had  a  greater  number  of  devoted  friends. 
He  was  the  idol  of  the  Whigs  :  yet  he  was  not  personally  dis- 
liked by  the  Tories.     It  should  seem  that  his  situation  was  one 
which  Peterborough  might  well  have  envied.     Put  happiness 
and  misery  are  from  within.     Peterborough  had  one  of  those 
minds   of  which   the  deepest  wounds  heal  and  leave  no    scar. 
Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in  which  the  slightest  scratch 
raay  fester  to  the  death.     He  had  been  publicly  accused  of  cor- 
responding with  Saint  Germains  ;  and,  though  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  had  pronounced  him  innocent,  his  conscience  told  him 
that  he  was  guilty.     The  praises  which  he  knew  that  he  had 
not  deserved  sounded  to  him  like  reproaches.      He  never  re- 
gained his   lost  peace   of   mind.     He  left  ofllce  :  but  one  cruel 
recollection  accompanied  him  into  retirement.     He  left   Eng' 
land  :  but  one  cruel  recollection  pursued  him  over  the  Alps  nud 
the   Apennines.      On   a  mcmoral)le  day,  indeed,  big   with  the 
f.ite  of  his  country,  he  again,  after  many  iiuictive  and  inglorious 
years,  stood  forth  the  Shrewsbury  of  1G88.     Scarcely  any  thing 
in  history  is  more  melancholy  than  that  late  and  solitary  gleam, 
li'ditin''  up  the   close  of  a  life   which  had  dawned  so  splendid- 
ly,  and   whi<h   had  so  early   become   hopelessly  troubled   and 
gloomy. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  read  llu;  Pjill  of  Attainder 
till-  third  time,  tliey  afljourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  fate  of  Fcuwick  couscqucutly  rcOKiined  durinij  more  thau 
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a  fortnight  in  suspense.  In  the  interval  plans  of  escape  were 
formed ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  place  a  strong  military 
guard  round  Newgate.*  Some  Jacobites  knew  William  so 
little  as  to  send  him  anonymous  letters,  threatening  that  he 
should  be  shot  or  stabbed  if  he  dared  to  touch  a  hair  of  the 
prisoner's  head.f  On  the  moruiDg  of  the  eleventh  of  January 
he  passed  the  bill.  He  at  the  same  time  passed  a  bill  which 
authorised  the  government  to  detain  Bernardi  and  some  other 
conspirators  in  custody  during  twelve  months.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  a  deeply  mournful  event  was  the  talk  of  all  London. 
The  Countess  of  Ailesbury  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety 
the  proceedings  against  Sir  John.  Her  lord  had  been  as  deep 
as  Sir  John  in  treason,  was,  like  Sir  John,  in  confinement,  and 
had,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to  Goodman's  flight.  She  had 
learned  with  dismay  that  there  was  a  method  by  which  a  crimi- 
nal who  was  beyond  the  reach  of  (he  ordinary  law  might  be 
punished.  Her  terror  had  increased  at  every  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  of  Attainder.  On  the  day  on  which  the  royal 
assent  was  to  be  given,  her  agitation  became  greater  than  her 
frame  could  support.  When  «he  heard  the  sound  of  the  guns 
which  announced  that  the  King  was  on  his  way  to  AVestminster, 
she  fell  into  fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. $ 

Even  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  save  Fenwick.  His  wife  threw  herself  at  William's 
feet,  and  offered  him  a  petition.  He  took  the  paper  from  her 
hand,  and  said,  very  gently,  that  it  should  be  considered,  but 
that  the  matter  was  one  of  public. concern,  and  that  he  must 
deliberate  with  his  ministers  before  he  decided. §  She  t  en 
addressed  herself  to  the  Lords.  She  told  them  that  her  hus- 
band had  not  expected  liis  doom,  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
prepare  himself  for  death,  that  he  had  not,  during  his  long  im- 
prisonment, seen  a  divine.  They  were  easily  iuduced  to  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  respited  for  a  week.  A  respite  was 
granted ;  but,  forty-eight  hours  before  it   expired.  Lady  IMary 

*  Postman,  Dec.  20,  31,  1G96.  t  L'Heriiiitag;%  Jan.  12-2--',  1G97. 

t  Van  Cleverskirke,  Jan.  12-22,  1697  ;  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  15-26. 
§  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  15-25, 1697. 
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presented  to  the  Lords  another  petition,  imploring  them  to  id^ 
tercede  with  the  King  that  her  husband's  punishment  might  bd 
commuted  for  banishment.  The  House  was  taken  by  surprise  } 
and  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  with  difhcidty  carried  by  two 
votes.*  On  the  morrow,  the  hist  day  of  Fenwick's  hfe,  n 
similar  petition  was  presented  to  the  Commons.  But  the  Whig 
leaders  were  on  their  guard :  the  attendance  was  full ;  and  a 
motion  for  reading  the  Orders  of  the  Day  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two  to  a  hundred  and  seven. t  In  truth, 
neither  branch  of  the  legislature  could,  without  condemning  it- 
self,  request  "William  to  spare  Fenwick's  life.  Jurymen,  who 
have,  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful  duty,  pronounced  a  culprit 
guilty,  may,  with  perfect  consistency,  recommend  him  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Crown.  But  the  Houses  ouiiht 
not  to  have  passed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they  were  con- 
vinced, not  merely  that  Sir  John  had  committed  high  treason, 
but  also  that  he  could  not.  without  serious  danger  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, be  suffered  to  live.  He  could  not  l)c  at  once  a 
proper  object  of  such  a  bill  and  a  proper  object  of  the  royal 
mercy. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execution  took  place. 
In  compliment  to  the  noble  families  with  which  Fenwick  was 
connected,  orders  were  given  that  the  ceremonial  should  be  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  when  a  peer  of  the  realm  suiTers  death. 
A  scaffold  was  erected  on  Tower  Hill  and  hung  with  black. 
The  prisoner  was  brought  from  Newgate  in  the  coach  of  his 
kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  the  Life  Guards.  Though  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  immense  :  but  there  was  no  disturb- 
ance, and  no  sign  that  the  multitude  sympathised  with  the 
criminal.  He  behaved  with  a  firmness  which  had  not  been  ex- 
pected from  Iiim.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  steady  steps, 
and  liowed  courteously  to   the  persons  who  were  assembled  on 

•  Lordji'  Jouni.ilH,  .Ian.  22,  2C,  10!»G-7  ;  Vernon  to  Shrt•w^.bury,  Jan.  2G. 
I  Commoni!'  .JournalH,  .Jan.  27,   W.Hi-T.     The  entry  in  Uk-  .rmirnalH,  wlili-h 
mlK>it  c-a«lly  us<:ai>u  iiollcv,  it  vxijloinuil  by  a  luttor  ot  L'liLrmitagu,  wriUcu 

J«n.  T; 

r«t>.  a. 
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it,  but  spoke  to  none,  except  "White,  the  deprived  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  White  prayed  with  him  during  about  half  an 
hour.  In  the  prayer  tlie  King  was  commended  to  the  Divine 
jirotection :  but  no  name  which  could  give  offence  was  pro- 
nounced. Fenwick  then  delivered  asea|ed  paper  to  the  Sheriffs, 
took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  knelt  down,  laid  his  neck  on  the 
block,  and  exclaimed,  ^  rd  Jesus,  receive  my  soul."  His 
head  was  severed  from  his  body  at  a  single  blow.  His  remains 
were  placed  in  a  rich  coffin,  and  buried  that  night,  by  torch- 
light, under  the  pavement  of  Saint  Martin's  church.* 

Meanwhile  an  important  question,  about  which  public  feel- 
ing was  much  excited,  had  been  under  discussion.  As  soon  as 
the  Parliament  met,  a  Bill  for  Reo-ulatino;  Elections,  differing 
little  in  substance  from  the  bill  which  the  Kinsj  had  refused  to 
pass  in  the  precedmg  session,  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  was  pushed  through  every  stage.  On  the  report  it  was 
moved  that  five  thousand  pounds  in  personal  estate  should  be  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  the  representative  of  a  city  or  bor- 
ough. But  this  amendment  was  rejected.  On  the  third  read- 
ing a  rider  was  added,  which  permitted  a  merchant  possessed 
of  five  thousand  pounds  to  I'epresent  the  town  in  which  he 
resided  :  but  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  be  considered 
as  a  merchant  because  he  was  a  proprietor  of  Bank  Stock  or 
East  India  Stock.  The  fight  was  hard.  Cowper  distinguished 
himself  among  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  His  sarcastic  remarks 
on  the  hunting,  hawking  boors,  who  wished  to  keep  in  their 
own  hands  the  whole  business  of  legislation,  called  forth  some 
sharp  rustic  retorts.  A  plain  squire,  he  was  told,  was  as  likely 
to  serve  the  country  well  as  the  most  fluent  gownsman,  who  was 
ready  for  a  guinea,  to  prove  that  black  was  white.  On  the 
question  whether  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  two  hun- 
dred, the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty.f 

Jan  29 

•  L'Hermitage,  f^jpy  1697  ;  London  Gazette,  Feb.  1  ;  Paris  Gazette ;  Vernon 

!»  Shrc\/obui-y,  Jan.  28  ;  Burnet,   ii.  193. 

t  Coiaaionr.,'  Journals,  December  19, 1696 ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  28, 
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The  Lords  had,  twelve  months  before,  readily  agreed  to  a 
Bimihir  bill :  but  they  had   since   reconsidered  the   subject  and 
changed  their  opinion,     '^lie  truth   is   that,  if   a  law  requiring 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  possess  an  estate 
of  some  hundreds  of  pounds   a  year  in  land  could  have  been 
strictly  enforced,  such  a  law  would  have  been  very  advanta- 
geous to  country  gentlemen  of  moderate  property,  but  wt»uld 
have  been  by  no  means  advantageous   to   the  grandees  of  tho 
realm.    A  lord  of  a  small  manor  would  have  stood  for  the  town 
in  the  neiirhbourhoud  of  which    his  family  had   resided  during 
centuries,  without  any  apprehension  that  he  sliould  be  opposed 
by  some   alderman  of   London,  whom   the   electors  had   never 
seen  before  the  day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief  title  to 
their  favour  was  a  pocket-book  full  of  banknotes.      But  a  great 
nobleman,   who  had   an   estate  of  fifteen  or   twenty   thousand 
pounds   a  year,  and  who   commanded   two  or  three  borouglis, 
would  no  longer  be  able   to  juit  his  younger  son,  his  younger 
brother,  his  man  of  business,  into  Parliament,  or  to  earn  a  gar- 
ter or  a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding  a  seat  for  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  or  an  Attorney  General.     On  this  occasion  therefore 
tho  hiterest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Norfolk  and  Somer- 
set, Newcastle  and   Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dorset,  coincided 
with  that  of   the  wealthy  traders  of  the  City  and  of   the  clever 
young  aspirants  of  the  Temple,  and  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  interest  of  a  squire  of   a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a 
year.     On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading  the  attendance 
of  Lords  was  great.     Several  petitions  from  constituent  bodies, 
which  thought  it  hard  that  a  new  restriction  should  be  imposed 
on  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  were  presented  and 
read.     After  a  debate   of  some   hours  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
hixty-two  votes   to  thirty-seven.*      Only   three  days    later,    a 
strong  party  in    the    Commons,  l)urning  with    resentm(!!it,  pro- 
j)')s»-d  to  tack  the  bill  which  the    Peers  had  just  rejected  to   tho 
Land  Tax   Bill.     This  motion  would  probably  have  been  car- 

•  I^»nl»'  .)ottrnal>,  Jan.  2a,  lOUC-7 ;  Voruoii  to  SUrcwsbury,  Jnu.  23  j  L'Uor 
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ried,  had  not  Foley  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  duties  of  his 
place,  and,  under  pretence  of  speaking  to  order,  shown  that 
such  a  tack  would  be  without  a  precedent  in  parliamentary  his- 
tory. When  the  question  was  put,  the  Ayes  raised  so  loud  a 
cry  that  it  was  believed  that  they  were  the  majority  ;  but  on  a 
division  they  proved  to  be  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The 
Noes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-three.* 

Other  parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  session  deserve 
mention.  While  the  Commons  were  busily  engaged  in  the 
great  woi'k  of  restoring  the  finances,  an  incident  took  place 
which  seemed,  during  a  short  time,  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  in- 
fant liberty  of  the  press,  but  which  eventually  proved  the 
means  of  confirming  that  liberty.  Among  the  many  newspapers 
which  had  been  established  since  the  expiration  of  the  censor- 
ship, was  one  called  the  Flying  Post.  The  editor,  John  Salis- 
bury, was  the  tool  of  a  band  of  stockjobbers  in  the  City,  vihose 
interest  it  happened  to  be  to  cry  down  the  public  securities. 
He  one  day  published  a  false  and  malicious  paragraph,  evi- 
dently intended  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  Exchequer  Bills. 
On  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  Bills  depended,  at.  that  moment, 
the  political  greatness  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
realm.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a  flame.  The  Speaker 
issued  his  warrant  against  Salisbury.  In  the  first  heat  of  resent- 
ment, it  was  resolved  without  a  division  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  prohibit  the  publishing  of  news  without  a  license. 
Forty-eight  hours  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  read.  But 
the  members  had  now  had  time  to  cool.  There  was  scarcely 
one  among  them  whose  residence  in  the  country  had  not,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  summer,  been  made  more  agreeable  by  tha 
London  journals.  Meagre  as  those  journals  may  seem  to  a  per- 
son who  has  the  Times  daily  on  his  breakfast  table,  they  were 
to  that  generation  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No 
Devonshire  or  Yorkshire  cientleraan,  Wilier  or  Torv,  could  bear 
the  thou"'ht  of  being  again  dependent,  during  seven  months  of 

■*  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  20,  lGOG-7  ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  and  Van  Clev- 
crskirke  to  the  States  General,  of  the  same  date.  It  is  curious  that  the  Kincr  and 
the  Lords  should  have  made  so  strenuous  a  light  agaiust  the  Commons  iu  4o* 
fence  of  ou<!  of  tke  five  points  of  the  People's  Chjuter,  / 
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every  year,  for  all  information  about  what  was  doing  in  the 
World,  on  newslettei's.  If  the  bill  passc<l,  the  sheets,  which  uv.o 
now  so  inipatieiitly  expected  twice  a  week  at  every  Ciiiiutry 
seat  in  the  kingdom,  would  contain  nothing  but  what  it  bulled 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  publie :  they  would  be,  in  fact, 
so  many  London  Gazettes  ;  and  the  most  assiduous  reader  of 
tlie  London  Gazette  might  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  his  time.  A  few  voices,  however,  were  raised 
in  favour  of  a  censorship.  " Tiiese  papers,"  it  was  said,  "fre- 
quently contain  mischievous  matter."  "  Then  why  are  they 
not  prosecuted  ?  "  was  the  answer.  "  Has  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral filed  an  information  against  any  one  of  them  ?  And  is  it 
not  absurd  to  ask  us  to  give  a  new  remedy  by  statute,  when 
the  old  remedy  afforded  by  the  common  law  has  never  been 
tried  ?  "  On  the  question  whether  the  bill  should  be  reatl  a 
second  time,  the  Ayes  were  only  sixteen,  the  Noes  two  hun- 
dred.* 

Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be  noticed  as  r.n 
instance  of  the  slow,  but  steady  progress  of  civilisation.  The 
ancient  immunities  enjoyed  hy  some  districts  of  tiie  capital,  of 
which  the  largest  and  mu.-^t  infamous  was  Whitefjiars,  had  pro- 
duced abuses  which  could  no  longer  b(^  endured.  The  TenipJars 
on  one  side  of  Alsatia,  and  the  citizens  on  the  other,  had  long- 
been  calling  on  the  government  and  the  legislature  to  put  down 
so  monstrous  a  nuisance.  Yet  still,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  great  school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  on  the  east  by 
(lie  great  mart  of  English  trade,  stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid, 
tottering  houses,  clooe  })acked,  every  one,  from  cellar  to  cock- 
loft, with  outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with  society- 
The  most  respectable  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors 
who  were  in  fear  of  bailiffs.     The  rest  were  attorneys  struck 

•Commons'  JonrnalR,  April  1,  3,  IC97  ;  KarclBHua  LuttreH'B  Diary;  L'U.r. 
piUa«<!,  April  2-12.  C-10.  L'll<;niiilai{e  gayn,  "  Ia  phipail  iltfl  inombrcs,  lrr8<nril» 
Miiii  Al.a  i-ariipagiie,  CHtaiil  l)ii;ii  (limH  d'o-tre  iiifoniii'Z  |>:ir  pliic  il'iiii  tiiulroil  dcro 
••,  ct  H'ltiunfiiiaiit  (|in' In  (ittj-.ctto  ipii  hc  f:iil  houh  la  dircrtioii  (I'liii  ili'« 
S-  il'I'-Ukt,  lie  <'oiitic'ii>li'(iil  pdM  autuiit  tic  clioxcH  fjuo  fall  ci'llc-^-y,  no  fxmi 

prw  fiii'licz  <|u<;  iraiilri-H  lea  iiiutrulKcnl."  Tho  iiiiiiil)!')!)  on  llm  ilhisldii  1  tuko 
fr  >m  l.'H'-rniiUgc.  They  arc  not  to  Ix-  fomiil  In  IIh'  .JuiiniulH.  but  Ibu  Jouruala 
wgro  uot  lUeu  m>  accuratoly  kept  ua  ul  ijrcisuiil. 
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c2  the  roll,  witnesses  wlio  CL^rrled  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a  sign 
to  iut'orm  the  public  where  a  false  oath  mi^fiL  be  procured  for 
half  a  crown,  sharpers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of 
coin,  forgers  of  banknotes,  and  tawdry  women,  blooming  with 
paint  and  brandy,  who,  in  their  anger,  made  free  use  of  their 
nails  and  their  scissors,  yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  their  kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  narrow  alleys  of 
the  sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice,  the  call  for  more 
punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise  of  blasphemy  and  ribald 
song  never  ceased  during  the  whole  night.  The  benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple  could  bear  the  scandal  and  the  annoyance  no 
longer.  They  ordered  the  gata  leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be 
bricked  up.  The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great  force,  attacked 
the  workmen,  killed  one  of  them,  pulled  down  the  wall,  knocked 
down  the  Sheriff  who  came  to  keep  the  peace,  and  carried  off 
his  gold  chain,  which,  no  doubt,  was  soon  in  the  melting  pot- 
The  tumult  was  not  suppressed  till  a  company  of  the  Foot 
Guards  arrived.  This  riot  excited  general  indignation.  The 
City,  indignant  at  the  outrage  done  to  the  Sheriff,  cried  loudly 
for  justice.  Yet,  so  difficult  was  it  to  execute  any  process  in 
the  dens  of  Whitefriars,  that  near  two  years  elapsed  before  a 
single  ringleader  was  apprehended.* 

The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind,  smaller 
indeed,  and  less  renowned,  but  inhabited  by  a  not  less  lawless 
population.  An  unfortunate  tailor  who  ventured  to  go  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  payment  of  a  debt,  was  set  upon 
by  the  whole  mob  of  cheats,  ruffians  and  courtesans.  lie  offered 
to  oive  a  full  discharge  to  his  debtor  and  a  treat  to  the  rabble, 
but  in  vain.  He  had  violated  their  franchises;  and  this  crime 
was  not  to  be  pardoned.  He  was  knocked  down,  stripped, 
tarred,  and  feathered.  A  rope  was  tied  round  his  waist.  He 
was  dragged  naked  up  and  down  the  streets  amidst  yells  of  "  A 
bailiff  !  A  bailiff  !  "  Fingilly  he  was  compelled  to  kneel  down 
and  to  curse  his  father  and  mother.  Having  performed  this 
ceremony  he  was  permitted, — and  the  permission  was  blamed 
by  many  of  the  Savoyards, — to  limp  home  without  a  rag  upon 
*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy,  Juue  1C91,  May  1C93. 
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him  *  The  Bog  of  Allen,  the  passes  of  the  Grampians,  wera 
not  more  unsafe  than  this  small  knot  of  lanes,  surroundocl  by 
the  mansions  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  a  flourishing  and  enlight- 
ened kiniidom. 

At  length,  in  1C97,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  franchises  of 
these  places  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
The  Alsatians  and  Savoyards  were  furious.  Anonymous  letters, 
coutainin<'  menaces  of  assassination,  were  received  by  members 
of  Parliament  who  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the 
zeal  with  which  they  had  supported  the  bill :  but  such  threats 
only  strengthened  the  general  conviction  that  it  was  high  time 
to  destroy  tlicse  nests  of  knaves  and  rulhans.  A  fortnight's 
grace  was  allowed;  and  it  was  made  known  that,  when  that 
tune  had  expired,  the  vermin  who  had  been  the  curse  of  London 
would  be  uuL-arthcd  and  hunted  without  mercy.  There  vras  a 
tumultuous  flight  to  Irelaufl,  to  France,  to  the  Colonics,  to 
vaults  and  garrets  in  less  notorious  parts  of  tlic  capital;  and 
when,  on  the  i)rescribed  day,  the  Shei'iff's  ofBcers  ventured  to 
cross  the  bouiKlary,  they  found  those  streets  where,  a  few  s/cckc 
before,  the  cry  of  "  A  writ !  "  would  have  drawn  together  a 
ihou-and  ra"'ing  bullies  ar.d  vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a 

C;ithedr,i!.t 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  closed  the  session  with  a 

speech,  in  which  he  returned  warm  and  well  merited  thanks  to 
the  Houses  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  which  had  rescued  the 
nation  from  commercial  and  financial  diinculties  unprecedented 
in  our  history.  Before  he  set  out  for  the  Continent,  he  conferred 
some  new  honours,  and  made  some  new  ministerial  arrange- 
ments. Kvery  member  of  the  Whig  junto  was  distinguiNlicd 
by  some  consixcuous  mark  of  royal  favour.  Somevs  delivered 
Uj)  the  seal  of  which  he  was  Keeper:  he  received  it  back  again 
with  the  higher  title  of  Chancellor,  and  was  immediately  com- 
manded to  affix  it  to  a  patent,  by  which  he  was  created  Baron 
Somers   of   Kvesham-t      Russell   became  Earl  of   Orford  and 

•  rommoim'  JonmalK,  Der.  .TO,  lf.%  ;  Pcwlmaii.  .Tii!y  1,  K.OC,. 
t  pm'miin.  April  22,  IflOT  ;  NarclHSUH  Luttrcll'a  Dliiry  ;  Short  Tllatory  of  tb« 
LaKt  I'nrllf»m<«nl,  IfiiW. 

J  Ivondoii  Uazi.tU),  April  2C,  20,  J6W. 
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Viscou;it  Barfleur.  No  English  title  had  ever  before  been  taken 
from  a  ]>iiice  of  battle  lying  within  a  foreign  territory.  But  the 
precedent  then  set  has  been  repeatedly  follov/ed  ;  and  the  names 
of  Saint  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  Camperdovvn,  and  Douro  are  now 
borne  by  the  successors  of  great  commanders.  Russell  seems 
to  have  accepted  his  earldom,  after  his  fashion,  not  only  Avithout 
gratitude,  but  grumblingly,  and  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been 
done  him.  What  was  a  coronet  to  him  ?  He  had  no  child  to 
inherit  it.  The  only  distinction  which  he  should  have  prized 
was  the  garter  ;  and  the  garter  had  been  given  to  Portland. 
Of  course,  such  things  were  for  the  Dutch :  and  it  was  stranire 
presumption  in  an  Englishman,  though  he  might  have  won  a 
victory  which  had  saved  the  State,  to  expect  that  his  pretensions 
would  be  considered  till  all  the  Mynheers  about  the  palace  had 
been  served.* 

Wharton,  still  retaining  his  plrice  of  Comptroller  of  the  House- 
hold, obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  South 
of  Trent;  and  his  brother,  Godwin  Wharton,  was  made  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.! 

Though  the  resignation  of  Godolphin  had  been  accepted  in 
October,  no  new  commission  of  Treasury  was  issued  till  after 
the  prorogation.  Who  should  be  First  Commissioner  was  a 
question  long  and  fiercely  disputed.  For  Montague's  faults  hisd 
made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  merits  many  more.  Dull  form- 
alists sneered  at  him  as  a  wit  and  poet,  who,  no  doubt,  showed 
quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who  had  already  been  raised  far 
higher  than  his  services  merited  and  than  his  brain  would  bear. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  place  such  a  young  coxcomb,  merely  be- 
cause he  could  talk  fluently  and  cleveidy,  in  an  office  on  which 
the  well  being  of  the  kingdom  depended.  Surely  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  was,  of  all  the  Lords  of  tlio  Treasury,  the  fittest  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Board.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  grave,  ex- 
perienced, exact,  laborious ;  and  he  had  never  made  a  verse  in 
his  life.  The  King  hesitated  during  a  considerable  time  between 

•  London  Gazette,  April  29,  1697  ;  L'Hermitagc,    ^.     »  ' 

April  23* 

t  London  Gazette,  April  26,  29, 1697  ;  L'Hermitage,   ^^^ 
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the  two  candidates  :  but  time  was  all  in  Montague's  favour ;  for, 
from  (he  lirst  to  the  last  da}'  of  the  session,  his  fame  was  con- 
stantly rising.  The  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the 
City  loudly  designated  him  as  preeminently  qualified  to  be  the 
chief  minister  of  finance.  At  length  Sir  Stephen  Fox  withdrew 
from  the  competition,  though  not  with  a  very  good  grace.  IIo 
wished  it  to  be  notified  in  the  London  Gazette  that  the  place  of 
First  Lord  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  declined  by  him.  Such 
a  notiticatiou  would  have  been  an  affront  to  Montairue  ;  and 
Montague,  flushed  with  prosperity  and  glory,  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  put  uj)  with  affronts.  The  dispute  was  compromised.  Mon- 
tague became  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  ;  and  the  vacant  seat 
at  the  Board  was  filled  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  consistent  "Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons- 
IJut,  from  tenderness  to  Fox,  these  promotions  were  not  an- 
nounced in  the  Gazette.* 

Dorset  resigned  the  ofilce  of  Chamberlain,  but  not  in  ill 
humour,  and  retired  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  favour.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sunderland,  who  was  also  appointed  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices,  not  without  much  murmuring  from  various 
quarters. t  To  the  Tories  Sunderland  was  an  object  of  unmixed 
detestation.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to 
resist  his  insinuating  address  ;  and  others  were  grateful  for  the 
services  which  ho  had  lately  rendered  to  the  party.  But  the 
leaders  could  not  restrain  their  followers.  Plain  men,  who  were 
zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  who 
were  beyond  the  range  of  Sunderland's  irresistible  fascination, 
and  who  knew  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  con- 
curred in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  borne  witness  against 
the  Seven  Bishops,  and  received  the  host  from  a  Popish  priest, 
c(jiild  not,  without  indignation  and  shame,  cce  him  standing,  with 
the  fetaff  in  his  hand,  close  to  the  throne.     Still  more  nionstrous 

•  Wliat  tlirf.iiliilon  <.f  tlic  i.ul.lif  wfifl  w(>  lt»ani  from  n  letter  written  h\  L'llir- 
mltac*!  iniiiieaiat4!ly  ufler  0(xlol|.liin'H  r<t.i)4imtioii.  Nov.  ."J-lri,  tCM.     "  I.c  imblitf 
lounic  iiliiH  luvciio  Bur  lo  Sluiir  .MoiiIoku,  qui  a  la  socoiidc  rlinrfre  lic  1ft  Tr*- 
•orcrio  <|u<!  hur  aurtm  uutte."     The  Ktranco  flloiipe  of  f  Jio  London  Gai«tl«  ic  0» 
plained  by  a  letter  of  Vernon  to  Slircwubury,  dated  May  I,  1697. 

t  London  GMottc,  April  22,  2fl,  1097. 
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was  it  that  such  a  man  should  be  entrusted  witk  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  government  during  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign, 
William  did  not  understand  these  feelinfrs.  Sunderland  was 
able  :  he  was  useful  :  he  was  unprincipled  indeed  :  but  so  wer<» 
all  the  English  politicians  of  the  generation  which  had  learned, 
under  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue, 
and  which  had,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Restoration,  been 
dissolved  in  vice.  He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class,  a  little 
worse,  perhaps,  than  Leeds  or  Godolphin,  and  about  as  bad  as 
Russell  or  Marlborough.  Why  he  was  to  be  hunted  from  the 
herd  the  King  could  not  imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by  Sunder- 
land's elevation,  England,  was,  during  this  summer,  perfectly 
quiet  and  in  excellent  temper.  All  but  the  fanatical  Jacobites 
were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival  of  trade  and  by  the  near  pros- 
pect of  peace.     Nor  were  Ireland  and  Scotland  less  tranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related  had 
taken  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  government  had  suffered  the  colonists  to  domineer  un- 
checked over  the  native  population ;  and  the  colonists  had  in 
return  been  profouridly  obsequious  to  the  government.  The  jiro- 
ceedings  of  the  local  legislature'  which  sate  at  Dublin  had  been 
in  no  respect  more  important  or  more  interesting  than  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes.  Perhai:)s  the  most 
momentous  event  in  tlie  parliamentary  history  of  Ireland  at  this 
time  was  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  which  was  caused 
by  a  collision  between  the  coach  of  tlie  Speaker  and  the  coach 
of  the  Chancellor.  There  were,  indeed,  factions,  but  factions 
which  sprang  merely  from  personal  pretensions  and  animosities. 
The  names  of  AVhig  and  Tory  had  been  carried  across  Saint 
George's  Channel,  but  had  in  the  passage  lost  all  their  meaning. 
A  man  who  was  called  a  Tory  at  Dublin  would  have  passed  at 
W'~stmiuster  for  as  standi  a  Whig  as  Wharton.  The  highest 
churchmen  in  Ireland  abhorred  and  dreaded  Popery  so  much 
that  they  were  disposed  to  consider  every  Protestant  as  a  brotlier. 
They  remembered  the  tyranny  of  James,  the  robberies,  the 
burnings,  the  confiscations,  the  brass  money,  the  Act  of  At- 
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taiinler,  withbitterresentment.  They  honoured  TTilliain  as  their 
deliverer  and  preserver.  Nay,  they  could  not  help  feeling  a 
certain  respect  even  for  tlie  memory  of  Cromwell :  for,  whal' 
ever  else  he  might  have  been,  he  had  been  tae  champion  and 
the  avenger  of  their  race.  Between  the  divisions  of  England, 
therefore,  and  the  divisions  of  Ireland,  there  was  scarcely  any- 
thing in  common.  In  England  there  were  two  parties,  of  the 
same  race  and  religion,  contending  with  each  other.  Tn  Ireland 
there  were  two  castes,  of  different  races  and  religions,  one  tramp- 
ling on  the  other. 

Scotland  too  was  quiet.  The  harvest  of  the  last  year  had 
Indeed  been  scanty  ;  and  there  was  consequently  much  suffering. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  by  wild  hopes,  des- 
tined to  end  in  cruel  disappointment.  A  magnificent  daydream 
of  wealth  and  empire  so  completely  occupied  the  minds  of  men 
that  they  hardly  felt  the  present  distress.  How  that  dream 
originated,  and  by  how  terrible  an  awakening  it  was  broken, 
will  ])e  related  hereafter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1606  the  Estates  of  Scotland  met  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  attendance  was  thin;  and  the  session  lasted  only 
five  weeks.  A  snjjply  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted.  Two  Acts  for  the  secur- 
ing of  the  government  were  passed.  One  of  those  Acts  required 
all  persons  in  public  trust  to  sign  an  Association  similar  to  the 
Association  which  had  been  so  generally  subscribed  in  the  south 
of  th«'  island.  Tho  other  Act  provided  that  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  should  not  Ixi  dissolved  l)y  the  death  of  the  King. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  short  session 
was  the  p.i.ssing  of  the  Act  for  the  Settling  of  Schools.  By 
this  memorable  law  it  was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted  and 
ordained  that  every  parish  in  the  realm  should  provide  a  com- 
modious schoolhouse  and  should  pay  a  moderate  stipend  to  a 
schoolmaster.  The  effcf't  couM  nut  be  inunediately  felt.  But, 
Oefore  one  generation  had  passed  away,  it  began  to  be  evident 
Uiat  the  common  people;  of  Scotland  were  superior  in  intelli- 
i^ence  to  the  common  people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
To  whatever  land  the  Scotchman  might  wai'der,  tc  whatever 
Vol.  v.— 15 
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calling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  America  or  in  India,  in  trade 
or  in  war,  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  early  train- 
ing raised  him  above  his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken  into  a 
warehouse  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became  foreman.  If  he  enlisted 
in  the  army,  lie  soon  became  a  Serjeant.  Scotland,  meanwhile, 
in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil,  and  the  severity  of  her 
climate,  made  such  progress  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,in 
commerce,  in  letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  constitutes  civiliza- 
tion, as  the  Old  World  had  never  seen  equalled,  and  as  even  the 
Jsew  World  has  scarcely  seen  surpassed. 

This  wonderful  change  is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed  solely, 
but  principally,  to  the  national  system  of  education.  But  to 
the  men  by  whom  that  system  was  established  posterity  owes 
no  gratitude.  They  knew  not  what  they  were  doing.  Tliey 
were  the  unconscious  instruments  of  enlightening  the  under- 
standings and  humanising  the  hearts  of  millions.  But  their 
ov/n  understandings  were  as  dark  and  their  own  hearts  as  obdu- 
rate as  those  of  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon.  In 
the  very  month  in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Schools 
was  touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  rulei's  of  the  Church  and 
State  in  Scotland  began  to  carry  on  with  vigour  two  persecu- 
tions worthy  of  the  tenth  century,  a  persecution  of  witches  and 
a  persecution  of  infidels.  A  crowd  of  wretches,  guilty  only  of 
being  old  and  miserable,  were  accused  of  trafficking -with  the 
devil-  The  Privy  Council  was  not  asliamed  to  issue  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  trial  of  twenty-two  of  these  poor  creatures.*  The 
shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Eduiburgh  were  strictly  searched 
for  heretical  works.  Impious  books,  among  which  the  sages  of 
the  Presbytery  ranked  Thomas  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  were  strictly  suppressed-!  But  the  destruction  of  mere 
paper  and  sheepskin  would  not  satisfy  the  bigots.  Their  hatred 
required  victims  who  could  feel,  and  was  not  appeased  till  they 
bad  perpetrated  a  crime  such  as  has  never  since  jDolluted  the 
island. 

A  student  of  eighteen,  named  Thomas  Aikenhead,  whose 

*  Postman,  Jan.  26,  Mai-.  7,  11,  1C96-7,  April  8, 1697. 
t  Ibid.,  Oct.  29,  160G. 
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habits  were  studious  and  whose  morals  were  irreproachable, 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  met  with  some  of  the  ordinary 
ari^uiiieDts  against  the  Bible.  He  fancied  that  he  had  liirhted 
on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and,  with  the  conceit  from  which  half  educated  lads 
of  ijuick  parts  are  seldom  free,  proclaimed  his  discoveries  to 
four  or  five  of  his  companions.  Trinity  in  unity,  he  said,  was 
as  much  a  contradiction  as  a  square  circle.  Ezra  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Apocalypse  was  an  allegorical 
hook  about  the  philosopher's,  stone.  Moses  had  learned  magic 
in  t^fypt.  Christianity  was  a  delusion  which  would  not  hist 
till  the  year  1800.  For  this  wild  talk,  of  which,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, he  would  himself  have  been  ashamed  long  before  he  was 
five  and  twenty,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  The 
Lord  Advocate  was  that  James  Stewart  who  had  been  so  often 
a  AVhig  and  so  often  a  Jacobite  that  it  is  dilFicult  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  his  apostasies.  He  was  now  a  Wliig  for  the  third,  if 
not  for  the  fourth,  time.  Aikcnhead  might  undoubtedly  have 
been,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  punished  with  imprisonment  till 
he  should  retract  his  errors  and  do  penance  before  the  congre- 
gation of  his  parish  ;  and  every  man  of  sense  and  humanity 
would  have  thought  this  a  .sufiicient  punishment  for  the  prate  of 
a  forward  boy.  But  Stewart,  as  cruel  as  he  was  base,  called 
for  blood.  Tiiero  was  among  the  Scottish  statutes  one  which 
made  it  a  capital  crime  to  revile  o:*  curse  the  Supreme  Being  or 
any  person  of  the  Trinity.  Nothing  that  Aikcnhead  had  said 
could,  without  the  most  violent  straining,  be  brought  within  tho 
scope  of  tiiis  btatute.  But  the  Lord  Advocate  exerted  all  his 
subtlety.  The  poor  youth  at  the  bar  had  no  counsel.  He  was 
altogether  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  cause.  He  was  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  bo  hanged  ami  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows.  It  was  m  vain  that  he  with  tears  abiurcd  his 
errors  and  begged  piteously  for  mercy.  Some  of  those  wlio 
saw  him  in  his  dungeon  believed  that  hi^^  recantation  was  sin- 
cere; and  iii<leed  it  in  by  no  means  improbabh;  that  in  him,  ai 
ill  many  other  pretenders  to  philosophy  who  imagine  that  they 
jisjvc   completely  cmaucij)alcd  thembulvcs  from  the  rcligiou  of 
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their  childhood,  the  near  prospect  of  death  may  have  produced 
an  entire  change  of  sentiment.  He  petitioned  tlae  Privy  Coun- 
cil that,  if  his  life  could  not  be  spared,  he  might  be  allowed  a 
short  respite  to  make  his  peace  with  the  God  whom  he  had 
offended.  Some  of  the  Councillors  were  for  granting  this 
small  indulgence.  Others  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
granted  unless  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  would  intercede. 
Tlie  two  parties  were  evenly  balanced ;  and  the  question  was 
decided  against  the  prisoner  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. The  Chancellor  was  a  man  who  has  been  often  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  never  mentioned  with 
honour.  He  was  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  whose  disputatious 
and  factious  temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedition  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  had'fcaused  not  a  little  annoyance  to  the  government 
of  William.  In  the  Club  which  had  braved  the  King  and 
domineered  over  the  Parliament  there  had  been  no  more  noisy 
republican.  But  a  title  and  a  place  had  produced  a  wonderful 
conversion.  Sir  Patrick  was  now  Lord  Polwarth  :  he  had  the 
custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  :  he  presided  in  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  thus  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the  worst 
action  of  his  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  would 
act.  That  divines  should  be  deaf  to  .the  entreaties  of  a  peni- 
tent who  asks,  not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to 
receive  their  instructions  and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  mercy 
which  cannot  be  extended  to  him  on  earth,  seems  almost  in- 
credible. Yet  so  it  was.  The  ministers  demanded,  not  only 
the  poor  boy's  death,  but  his  speedy  death,  though  it  should  be 
his  eternal  death.  Even  from  their  pulpits  they  cried  out  for  cut- 
ting him  off.  It  is  probable  that  their  real  reason  for  refusing 
him  a  respite  of  a  few  days  was  their  apprehension  that  the 
circumstances  of  his  case  might  be  reported  at  Kensington, 
and  that  the  King,  who,  while  reciting  the  Coronation  Oath, 
had  declared  from  the  throne  that  he  would  not  be  a  persecutor, 
might  send  down  positive  orders  that  the  sentence  should  not 
be  executed.  Aikenhead  was  hano-ed  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith.     lie  professed  deep  repentauce,  and  suffered  with  the 
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Bible  in  his  hand.  Tlio  people  of  Eiliuburgli,  though  assuredly 
not  disposed  to  think  liglitly  of  his  offence,  were  moved  to  com- 
passion by  his  youth,  by  his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste 
witli  which  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It  seems  that 
there  w;is  some  apprehension  of  a  rescue  :  for  a  strong  body 
of  fusileers  was  under  arms  to  support  the  civil  power.  The 
preachers  who  were  the  boy's  murderers  crowded  round  him  at 
the  gallows,  and  while  he  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony,  in- 
sulted Heaven  with  prayers  more  blasphemous  than  anything 
that  he  had  ever  uttered.  "Wodrow  has  told  no  blacker  story 
of  Dundee.* 

On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not,  during  ten  years, 
been  so  free  from  internal  troubles  as  when  William,  at  the 
close  of  April  1G97,  set  out  for  the  Continent.  The  war  in  the 
Netherlands  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  less  languid  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  French  generals  opened  the  campaign 
by  taking  the  small  town  of  Aeth.  They  then  meditated  a  far 
more  important  conquest.  They  made  a  sudden  push  for  Brus- 
sels, and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  their  design  but  for 
the  activity  of  William.  lie  was  encami)ed  on  ground  which 
lies  within  sight  of  the  Lion  of  Waterloo,  when  he  received, 
late  in  the  evening,  intelligence  that  the  capital  of  the  Kctiicr- 
lands  was  in  danger.  He  instantly  put  his  forces  in  motion, 
marched  all  night,  and  having  traversed  the  field  destii  ed  to 
acfiuirc,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  later,  a  terrible  renown, 
and  threaded  the  long  deliles  of  th'!  Forest  of  Soignies,  he  was 
at  tf'u  in  the  morning  on  the  spot  fioni  wliich  Brussels  had  been 
bombanled  two  years  before,  and  would,  if  In;  had  arrived  only 
three  hours  hiter,  have  been  bombarded  again.  Here  he  sur- 
roundcMl  himself  with  entrenchments  which  the  enemy  did  not 
venture  to  attack.  This  was  the  most  important  military  event 
which,  during  that  summer,  took  place  in  the  Low  Countries. 
In  both  camps  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  run  any  great  risk 
on  the  eve  of  a  gene^al  pacification. 

•  Howell'ii  State  Trial* ;  PoHtman,  .Tan.  0-10,  ir.00-7.  .Somo  Idle  and  dlehonpRt 
obJ-'-tloiiii  which  lirivo  Ix-cn  ni.i'l'!  to  ihU  imit  of  my  nnrrnllvo  hiivo  hi><Mi  til- 
umiihaiitly  rvfutcUiuftillllo  tract,  eiiiitlcil "  TLumutt  iUkciihcuU,"  by  Mr.  Jolui 
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Lewis  had,  early  in  the  sirring,  for  the  first  time  during  his 
long  reign,  spontaneously  offered  equitable  and  honourable  con- 
ditions to  his  foes.  He  had  declared  himself  willing  to  relin- 
quish the  conquests  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  to  cede  Lorraine  to  its  own  Duke,  to  give  back  Luxem- 
burg to  Spain,  to  give  back  Strasburg  to  the  Empire,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  existing  government  of  England.*  Those  who 
remembered  the  great  woes  which  his  faithless  and  merciless 
ambition  had  brought  on  Europe  might  well  suspect  that  this 
unwonted  moderation  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  sentiments  of 
justice  or  humanity.  But,  whatever  miglit  be  his  motive  for 
proposing  such  terms,  it  was  plainly  the  interest  and  the  duty 
of  the  Confederacy  to  accept  them.  For  there  was  little  hope 
indeed  of  wringing  from  him  by  war  concessions  larger  than 
those  which  he  now  tendered  as  the  2^1'ice  of  2>eace.  The 
most  sanguine  of  his  enemies  could  hardly  expect  a  long 
series  of  campaigns  aj  successful  as  the  campaign  of  1 G95.  Yet 
in  a  long  series  of  campaigns,  as  successful  as  that  of  1695,  the 
allies  would  hardly  be  able  to  retake  all  that  he  now  professed 
himself  ready  to  restore.  William,  who  took,  as  usual,  a  clear 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole  situation,  now  gave  his 
voice  as  decidedly  for  concluding  peace  as  he  had  in  former  years 
given  it  for  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war  ;  and  he  was  backed 
by  the  public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But, 
unhappily,  just  at  the  time  when  the  two  jiowers,  which  alone, 
among  the  members  of  the  coalition,  had  manfully  done  their 
duty  in  the  long  struggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  near 
prospect  of  repose,  some  of  those  governments  wliich  had  never 
furnished  their  full  contingents,  which  had  never  been  ready  in 
time,  which  had  been  constantly  spending  excuses  in  return  for 
subsidies,  began  to  raise  difficulties  such  as  seemed  likely  to 
make  the  miseries  of  Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  wrote 
to  Heinsius.  contributed  nothing  to  the  common  cause  but  rodo- 
montades.    She  had  made  no  vigorous  effort  even  to  defend  her 

*  See  the  Protocol  of  February  10,  1697,  in  tko  Actes  et  Menioires  des  N<5gO' 
ejations  de  la  Paix  de  Eyswick,  1707. 
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own  territories  against  invasion.  She  would  have  lost  Flanders 
and  Brabant  but  lor  the  English  and  Dutch  armies.  She  would 
have  lost  Catalonia  but  for  the  Eugliah  and  Dutch  fleets.  The 
Milanese  she  had  saved,  not  by  arms,  but  by  coucludincr,  iu 
S|)ite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Eiiglibh  and  Dutch  oovcni- 
lueuts,  an  ignominious  treaty  of  neutrality.  She  had  not  a  ship 
of  war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She  had  not  a  rcnment  that 
was  not  ill  paid  and  ill  disciphued,  ragged  and  famished.  Yet 
repeatedly  within  the  last  two  years,  she  had  treated  both  "Wil- 
liam and  the  States  General  with  an  impertinence  which  showed 
tliat  she  was  altogether  ignorant  of  her  place  among  states. 
She  now  became  puuctilious,  demanded  from  Lewis  concessions 
which  the  events  of  the  war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  hard  that  allies,  whom  she  was  constantly 
treating  with  indignity,  were  not  willing  to  lavish  their  blood 
and  treasure  for  her  during  eight  years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to  arro- 
gance and  folly.  But  the  unwillingness  of  the  Emperor  to  con- 
sent even  to  the  fairest  terms  of  accommodation  was  the  effect 
of  selfiah  ambition.  The  Catholic  King  was  childless  :  he  was 
sickly  :  his  life  was  not  worth  three  years'  purchase ;  and  when 
lie  died,  his  dominions  wouli?  be  left  to  be  struggled  for  by  a 
crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the  House  of  Austria  and  the 
House  of  Bourbon  had  claims  to  that  immense  heritage.  It 
was  plainly  for  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria  that  the 
important  day,  ajme  when  it  might,  should  find  a  great  Euro 
))ean  coalition  in  arms  .igainst  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Emperor  therefore  was  that  the  war  should  continue 
to  l>e  carried  on,  as  It  had  hitherto  been  carried  on,  at  a  light 
charge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charge  to  England  and  Hulland,  not 
till  just  conditions  of  peace  could  be  obtained,  but  simj)ly  till 
the  King  of  Spain  should  die.  "  The  ministers  of  the  Eni])C- 
"  for,"  William  wrote  to  Heinsius,  "  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
"  their  conduct.  It  is  intolerable  that  a  government,  w  hich  i.s 
'•doing  everything  in  its  power  to  make  tlu;  negotiations  fail, 
"  should  contribute  nothin;;  to  the  commofi  defence."  * 

•William  to  ITerimluii,  Poc.  11-21,  ISW.    Tliero  aro  Biuiilar  cxr'icssiui.a  In 
other  lett«rt  Trritt«n  by  the  King  ahuul  the  buuie  timv. 
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It  is  not  strange  that  in  sucli  circumstances  the  work  of  paci« 
fication  should  have  made  little  progress.  International  law, 
like  other  law,  has  its  chicanery,  its  subtle  pleadiugs,  jts  techui. 
cai  forms,  which  may  too  easily  be  so  employed  as  to  make  its  sub- 
stance inefficient.  Those  litigants  therefore  who  did  not  wish 
the  litigation  to  come  to  a  speedy  close  had  no  difficulty  in  inter- 
posing delays.  There  was  a  long  dispute  about  the  place  where 
the  conferences  should  be  held.  The  Emperor  proposed  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  The  French  objected,  and  proposed  the  Hague. 
Then  the  Emperor  objected  in  his  turn.  At  last  it  was  arranged 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  should  meet  at  the 
Hague,  and  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  should  take  up  their 
abode  five  miles  off  at  Delft.'*  To  Delft  accordingly  repaired 
Harlay,  a  man  of  distinguished  parts  and  good  breeding,  sprung 
from  one  of  the  great  families  of  the  robe  ;  Crecy,  «,  shrewd,  pa- 
tient, and  laborious  diplomatist ;  and  Cailleres,  who,  though  he 
was  named  only  third  in  the  credentials,  was  much  better  inform- 
ed than  either  of  his  colleagues  touching  all  the  points  which 
were  likely  to  be  debated. f  At  the  Hague  were  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Edward,  Viscount  Villiers,  who  represented  Eng- 
land. Prior  accompanied  them  with  the  rank  of  Secretary.  At 
the  head  of  the  Imperial  Legation  was  Count  Kaunitz  :  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  Legation  was  Don  Francisco  Bernardo  de 
Quiros  :  the  ministers  of  inferior  rank  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate."]: 

Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  village  named 
Ryswick ;  and  near  it  then  stood,  in  a  rectangular  garden, 
which  was  bounded  by  straight  canals,  and  divided  into  formal 
woods,  flower  beds  and  melon  beds,  a  seat  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange.  The  house  seemed  to  have  been  built  expressly  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  a  set  of  diplomatists  as  were  to  meet 
there.     In  the  centre  was   a  large  hall  painted  by  Honthorst. 

*■  See  the  papers  drawn  up  at  Vienna,  and  dated  Sept.  16,  169G,  and  March  14, 
1697.  See  also  the  protocol  drawn  up  at  the  Hague,  March  18-28,  1697.  These 
documents  will  be  found  in  the  Actes  et  Metnoires  des  N6gociations  de  la  Pais 
de  Ryswick,  1707. 

t  Characters  of  all  the  three  French  Ministers  are  given  by  Saint  Simon. 

t  Actes  et  Memoirca  des  Negociations  de  la  Paix  de  liysw^ck. 
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0:i   the  right  hand  ai.d  on  the  left  were  wings  exactly  corre- 
spoiuliiig  to  each  other.     Each  wiug  wiis  accessible  by  its  o\^n 
bridije,  its  own   gate,  and  its  own   avenue.     One  wing  was  as- 
sijinod  to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  the  French,  the  hull  iu  the 
centre  to  the  mediator.*   Some  preliminary  questions  of  etiquette 
were,  not   without   difficulty,   adjusted  ;  and   at  length,  on  the 
ninth   of   May,  many  coaches   and  six,  attended  by  harbingers, 
footmen,  and  pages,  approached  tho  mansion  by  different  roads. 
The  Swedish   minister   aliglited  at  the  grand  entrance.     The 
procession  from  the  Hague  came  up  the  side  alley  on  the  right. 
The  procession  from  Delft  nme  up  the  side  alley  on   the  left. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  full  powers  of  the  representatives  of 
the  belligerent  governments  were  delivered  to  the  mediator. 
At   tlie  second   meeting,  forty-eight  liours   later,  the  mediator 
perfo^rmed   ^he    ceremony    of    exchanging   these    full    powers. 
The.x  several   meetings  were   spent  iu   settling  how  many  car- 
riages,  how  many  horses,  how  many  lacqueys,  how  many  pages, 
each  minister  should  be  entitled  to  bring  to  Ryswick ;  whether 
the  serving  men  chould  carry  canes  ;  v'.icther  they  should  wear 
swords  ;  whether   tliey  should   have   pistols   iu   their  holsters  ; 
who  should  take  the  iijpcr  hand  iu  the  public  walks,  and  whose 
carriage  should  break  the  way  in  the  streets.    It  soon  appeared 
that  the  mediator  would  have  to  mediate,  not  only  between  the 
coalition   and  the  French,  but  also  between  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the   coalition.     Tlio   Imjierial   ambassadors  claimed  a 
right  to  sit  at  the  h<ad  of  the  table.     Tiio  S]>anish  Ambassador 
would  not  admit  this  pretension,  an<l  tried  to  tlirust  himself  in 
between  two  of  them.     The  Imperial  Ambassadors  refused  to 
call  the  Ambassadors   of   Electors   and  Commonwealths  by  the 
title  of  Excellency.     "  If  I  am  not  called  Excellency,"  said  tho 
Minister  of  tho  Elecior  of  Brandenburg,  "  my  masfei'  will  with- 
draw liis   troops  from   Hungary."     The  Imperial  Ambassadors 
insisted  on  liaving  a  room  to  themselves  in  the  budding,  and  on 
having  a  Bpecial  placo  assigned  to   their  carriages  in  tho  court. 
All  the   other   Ministers   of   the  Cou/eder.icy  pronounced   the 

*  An  engraving  &nd  grouud  ijliiii  uf  the  uii^uitiou  m  ill  be  (uuuU  Iu  Uio  ActuH  et 
Mtewires. 
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demand  altogether  inadmissible ;  and  a  whole  sitting  was 
wasted  in  this  childish  dispute.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
allies  ".ho  were  so  punctilious  in  their  dealings  with  each  other 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  easy  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
common  enemy.  The  chief  business  of  Ilarlay  and  Kaunitz 
was  to  watch  each  other's  legs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which  he  served  to 
advance  towards  the  other  faster  than  the  other  advanced  to- 
wards him.  If  therefore  one  of  them  perceived  that  he  had  in- 
advertently stepped  forward  too  quick,  he  vvent  back  to  the 
door,  and  the  stately  minuet  began  again.  The  ministers  of 
Lewis  drew  up  a  paper  in  their  own  language.  The  Germaii 
statesmen  protested  against  this  innovation,  this  insult  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  this  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  independent  nations,  and  would  not  know  any  thing 
about  the  paper  till  it  had  been  translated  from  good  French 
into  bad  Latin.  In  the  middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  every- 
body at  the  Hague  that  Charles  the  Ele  enth,  King  of  Sweden, 
was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  liis  son :  but  it  was  con- 
trary to  etiquette  that  any  of  the  assembled  envoys  should  ap- 
pear to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact  till  Lilienroth  had  made  a 
formal  announcement :  it  was  not  less  contrary  to  etiquette 
that  Lilienroth  should  make  such  an  announcement  till  his 
equipages  and  liis  household  had  been  put  into  mourning ;  and 
some  weeks  elapsed  before  his  coachmakers  and  tailors  had 
completed  their  task.  At  length,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  he 
came  to  Ryswick  in  a  carriage  lined  with  black  and  attended 
by  servants  in  black  liveries,  and  there,  in  full  congress,  pro- 
claimed that  it  had  pleased  God  to  take  to  himself  the  most 
puissant  King  Charles  the  Eleventh.  All  the  Ambassadors 
then  condoled  with  their  brother  on  the  sad  and  unexpected 
news,  and  went  home  to  put  off  their  embroidery  and  to  dress 
tlK'uiselves  in  the  aarb  of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn  triflint;  week 
after  week  passed  away.  No  real  progress  was  made.  Lilien- 
roth had  no  wish  to  accelerate  matters.  While  fclie  congress 
lasted,  his  position  was  one  of  great  dignity.  He  would  ivilling- 
ly  have  gone   on   mediating  for  ever ;  ai'd  he  could  not  go  on 
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toediutiiig,  unless  the  parties  ou  Lis  right  and  on  his  left  went 
on  Nvraiigliug.* 

lu  June  the  hope  of  peace  began  to  .grow  faint.  Men  re- 
membered that  the  last  war  had  continued  to  rage,  year  after 
year,  while  a  congress  was  sitting  at  2s'imeguen.  The  medi- 
utors  had-  made  their  entrance  into  that  town  in  February, 
1G76,  The  treaty  had  not  been  signed  till  February,  1G7'.). 
Yet  the  uegotiation  of  Nimegnen  luid  not  proceeded  more 
slowly  th;iu  the  negotiation  of  Ryswick.  It  seemed  but  too 
probable  tliat  the  eighteenth  century  would  find  great  armies 
still  confronting  each  other  on  the  JNIeusc  and  the  Khine,  in- 
dustrious populations  still  ground  down  by  taxation,  fertile 
provinces  still  lying  waste,  the  ocean  still  made  impassable  by 
corsairs,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  still  exchanging  notes,  draw- 
ing up  protocols,  and  quarrelling  about  the  place  where  this 
minister  should  sit,  and  the  title  by  which  that  minister  should 
be  called. 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  bring  this  mummery  to 
a  speedy  close.  He  would  have  either  peace  or  war.  Either 
was,  in  his  view,  better  than  this  intermediate  state  which  united 
the  disadvantages  of  both.  "While  the  uegotiation  was  pending 
there  could  be  no  diminution  of  the  burdens  which  pressed  on 
liis  people  ;  and  yet  he  could  expect  no  energetic  action  from 
his  allies.  If  France  was  really  disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty 
on  fair  terms,  that  treaty  should  be  concluded  in  spite  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  Catholic  King  and  in  spite  of  the  selfish  cun- 
ning of  the  Emperor.  If  France  was  insincere,  the  sooner  ilie 
truth  was  known,  the  sooner  the  farce  whieh  was  acting  :;t 
Ry>\vick  was  over,  the  sooner  the  people  of  England  and  Hol- 
land,— for  on  them  every  thing  depended, — were  told  tfiat  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  great  exertions  and  sacriticcs,  the 
better. 

Pembroke  and  Villiers,  though  they  had  now  the  help  of  a 
veteran  diplomatist.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  could  do  little  or 
nothing  to  accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.      For 

•  Wniofvcr  wluhe)!  to  \ui  fully  Infornicil  a»  to  the  liUo  rontrovcrslcs  ami  iniini- 
luorie*  ill  whlili  iLo  CoiigroMi  wiujloU  Its  liuio  uiuy  couBult  iLu  ActttB  cl  Mil'iuolro*. 
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tliough  France  had  promised  that,  whenever  peace  should  ha 
made,  she  would  recognise  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognised  him. 
His  ministers  had  therefore  had  no  direct  intercourse  with 
Harlay,  Crecy,  and  Cailleres.  William,  with  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  a  true  statesman,  determined  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  Lewis  through  one  of  the  French  Marshals  who 
commanded  in  the  Netherlands,  Of  those  Marshals  Villeroy 
was  the  highest  in  rank.  But  Villeroy  was  weak,  rasji,  haughty 
irritahle.  Such  a  negotiator  was  far  more  likely  to  embroil 
matters  than  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Bouf- 
flers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper  ;  and  fortunately  he  had, 
during  the  few  days  which  he  had  passed  at  Huy  after  the  fall 
of  Namur,  been  under  the  care  of  Portland,  by  whom  he  had 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness.  A  friend- 
ship had  sprung  up  between  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper.  They 
were  both  brave  soldiers,  honourable  gentlemen,  trusty  servants. 
William  justly  thought  that  they  were  far  more  likely  to  come 
to  an  understanding  than  Ilarlay  and  Kaunitz  even  with  the  aid 
of  Lilienroth.  Portland  indeed  had  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  an  excellent  diplomatist.  In  England,  the  people  were  pre- 
judiced against  him  as  a  foreigner  :  his  earldom,  his  garter,  his 
lucrative  places,  his  rapidly  growing  wealth,  excited  envy :  his 
dialect  was  not  understood  :  his  manners  were  not  those  of 
the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been  formed  at  Whitehall :  his 
abilities  were  therefore  greatly  underrated  ;  and  it  was  the 
fashion  to  call  him  a  blockhead,  fit  only  to  carry  messages.  But, 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  was  judged  without  malevolence, 
he  made  a  very  different  impression.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  this  man,  who  in  the  drawingrooms  and  coffeehouses  of 
London  wa§  described  as  an  awkward,  stupid  Hogan  Mogan, — 
such  was  the  phrase  of  that  time, — was  considered  at  Versailles 
as  an  eminently  polished  courtier  and  an  eminently  expert 
negotiator.*     His  chief  recommendation  however  was  his  incor- 

*  Saint  Simon  was  certainly  as  good  a  judge  of  men  as  any  of  those  English 
grumblers  who  called  Portland  a  dunce  and  a  boor.  Saint  Simon  too  had  every 
opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment ;  for  he  saw  Portland  in  a  situation 
full  of  dilliculties ;  and  Saint  Simon  says,  iu  one  place,  "  Benting,  discret,  secret| 
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fuptlble  intenrity.  It  was  certain  that  the  interests  which  were 
committed  to  his  care  would  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life, 
and  that  every  report  which  he  made  to  l)is  master  would  be 
literally  exact. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  Portland  sent  to  Boufllers  a 
friendly  message,  begging  for  an  interview  of  half  an  hour. 
Boufllers  instantly  sent  off  an  express  to  Lewis,  and  received  an 
answer  in  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  was  possible  for  a  courier 
to  riilo  post  to  Versailles  and  back  again.  Lewis  directed  the 
Marshal  to  comply  with  Portland's  reipiest,  to  say  as  little  as 
possible,  and  to  learn  as  much  as  possible.* 

On  the  twenty -eighth  of  June,  according  to  the  Old  Style, 
the  meeting  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilah  a  town 
which  lies  about  ten  miles  from  Brussels,  on  the  road  to  Mons. 
After  the  first  civilities  had  been  exchanged,  Boufllers  and  Port- 
land dismounted  :  their  attendants  retired  ;  and  the  two  negotia- 
tors were  left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Here  they  walked  up  and 
down  during  two  hours,  and,  in  that  time,  did  much  more  busi- 
ness than  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Kyswick  were  able  to  despatch 
in  as  many  months. f 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had  entertained  a  sus- 
pi«-i(»n,  natural  indeed,  but  altogether  erroneous,  that  William 
w'jui  bent  on  protracting  the  war,  that  he  had  consented  to  treat 
merely  because  he  could  not  venture  to  oppose  himself  to  the 
public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland,  but  that  ho 
wished  the  negotiation  to  be  abortive,  and  that  the  perverse 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Austria  aixl  the  diiriculties  which  had 
arisen  at  Ryswick  were  to  be   chielly  ascribed  to   his  machina- 

IhA\  anx  aiitrcf,  fiilfclc  k  son  maltre,  adroit  en  alTaircs,  le  servlt  tri-?  utllenieiit ;" 
III  aiiolUcr,  "  rurt'.aixl  parut  avec  uii  C-clat  i>en»oiiiiu1,  uiiu  poliiusge,  uii  nir  clu 
tiiondc  et  <le  four,  iiiio  gulantTie  et  <lc8  uriicen  qui  surpdrent  ;  nvee  rein,  licnu- 
tou|)  d"'  digiille,  mcMiii;  do  hauieur,  iiiaiH  avcc  di.scerm>nieiit  ct  ini  ]n(;<Mno)it 
prompt  uaim  rii-li  «lo  linsardi'-.'  noulllers  loo  cxtol«  PortlaiurH  tX"(u\  luceiliiii;  and 
tttot.  See  llu!  letter  of  nonnicrs  to  Lfwig,  July  9,  1C07.  Il  will  bo  found  in  Iho 
valuable  colluctlon  published  by  M.  Grlniblot. 

•  noiifflem  to   lyCwU,  j1^^' JCa7 ;    Lewis  to  lloullli-ra,  j',,"'.  j' •    BottlUon  *« 

,      JimrZS. 

'^■^''''  ToirV 

„      ^        A     >        I      June  t",  Jiinp  W,  .__ 

BoufflentoLewU,  j„,,^   j^^y   1C07. 
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tions.  That  suspicion  was  now  removed.  Compliments,  cold, 
austere,  and  full  of  dignity,  yet  respectful,  were  [xchauged 
between  the  two  great  princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  kept  Europe  in  constant  agitation.  The 
negotiation  between  Boufflers  and  Portland  proceeded  as  fast 
a.s  the  necessity  of  frequent  reference  to  Versailles  would  per- 
mit. Their  first  five  conferences  were  held  in  the  open  air ; 
but,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  retired  into  a  small  house  in 
wliich  Portland  had  ordered  tables,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  to  be 
placed  ;  and  here  the  result  of  their  labours  was  reduced  to 
writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in  issue  were 
four.  William  had  demanded  two  concessions  from  Lewis ;  and 
Lewis  had  demanded  two  concessions  from  William.  - 

William's  first  demand  was  that  France  should  bind  herself 
to  give  no  help  or  countenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
attempt  which  might  bo  made  by  James,  or  by  James's  adhe- 
rents, to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England. 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no  longer 
be  suffered  to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously  near  to  England 
as  Saint  Germains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  bind  himself  by  a  covenant  drawn  m  the 
most  solemn  form  not  to  assist  or  countenance,  in  any  manner, 
any  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England  ; 
but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  honour  that  the  name  of 
his  kinsman  and  guest  shoidd  appear  in  such  a  covenant. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he  could  not  re- 
fuse his  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  king  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  could  not  promise  even  to  indicate 
a  wish  that  James  would  quit  Saint  Germains.  But  Bouftlers, 
as  if  speaking  his  own  thoughts,  though  doubtless  saying  no- 
thing but  what  he  knew  to  be  in  conformity  to  his  master's 
wishes,  hinted  that  the  matter  would  probably  be  managed, 
and  named  Avignon  as  a  place  where  the  banished  family  might 
reside  without  giving  any  umbrage  to  the  English  government. 
Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first,  that  a  general 
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nmncsty  should  be  granted  to  the  Jacobites ;  and  secondly,  that 
I^Iary  of  Modena  should  receive  her  jointure  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

"With  the  first  of  these  demands  William  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  comply.  lie  should  always  be  ready,  of  his  own  free 
will,  to  pardon  the  offences  of  men  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
live  quietly  for  the  future  under  his  government, :  but  he  could 
not  consent  to  make  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy  a 
matter  of  stipulation  vrith  any  foreign  power.  The  annuity 
claimed  by  Mary  of  Alodena  ho  would  willingly  pay,  if  he  cuuld 
only  be  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  expended  in  machinations 
against  his  throne  and  his  person,  in  supporting,  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  another  establishment  like  that  of  Hunt,  or  in  buying 
horses  and  arms  for  rinother  enterprise  like  that  of  Turnham 
Green.  Boufflers  had  mentioned  Avijrnon.  If  James  and  his 
Queen  would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficullies  would  be 
made  about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  h\  dispute  were  settled.  After 
much  discu-^sion  an  article  was  framed  by  which  Lewis  pledged 
his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  not  countenance,  in  anv  man- 
Der,  any  attempt  to  subvert  or  disturb  the  existing  government 
of  England.  William,  in  return,  gave  his  promise  not  to  coun- 
tenance any  attempt  against  the  government  of  France.  This 
promise  Lewis  had  not  asked,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
consider  as  an  affront.  His  throne,  ho  said,  was  perfectly  secure, 
his  title  undisputed.  There  were  in  his  dominln:is  no  nonjurors, 
no  conspirators ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  witli  his 
dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply  that  ho 
was  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as  a  dynasty  sprung 
from  a  revolution  might  naturally  apprehend.  On  this  jioint, 
however,  he  g.ive  way  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  covenants 
Bhould  be  strictly  reciprocal.  William  ceased  to  demand  that 
James  fihould  be  menlioned  by  name  ;  and  Lewis  cea'^ed  to  de- 
mand that  an  amnesty  should  be  grante<l  to  James's  adherents. 
It  was  deU'rmincd  thtjt  nothing  sliould  be  said  in  the  treaty, 
either  about  the  place  where  the  banished  King  of  Kngland 
should  reside,  or  tilRjut  the  joiiifurc  of  Ijis  <.^ueen.     iiul  \N  illiaiu 
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authorised  his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  to  declare  that 
Mary  of  Modeuu  should  have  whatever,  oa  examinatiou,  ifc 
should  appear  that  she  vpas  by  law  entitled  to  have.  What  sho 
was  by  law  entitled  to  have  was  a  question  which  it  would  have 
puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall  to  answer.  But  it  was  well  un- 
derstood that  she  would  receive,  without  any  contest,  the  utmost 
that  she  could  have  any  pretence  for  asking,  as  soon  as  she  and 
her  husband  should  retire  to  Provence  or  to  Italy.* 

*  My  account  of  this  negotiation  I  have  taken  cliiefly  from  the  despatches  in 
tho  French  Foreign  Office,  Translations  of  those  despatches  have  been  pub- 
lished by  M.  Grimblot.    See  also  Burnet,  ii.  200,  201. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  "William  promised  to  pay  Mary  of  i.Io- 
dcna  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  "Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  tho  Pro- 
tocol of  Sept.  10-20.  1C97,  among  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  will  see  that 
jny  account  is  correct..  Prior  evidently  understood  the  protocol  as  I  understand 
it.  For  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lexington  of  .Sept.  17,  1G97,  "  No.  2,  is  the  thing  to 
which  the  King  consents  as  to  Queen  Mario's  settlements.  It  is  fairly  giving  her 
what  the  l.iw  allows  her.  The  mediator  is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French, 
and  enter  it  into  his  protocol;  and  so  I  think  we  shall  come  off  h  bon  niarche 
upon  that  article."  My  own  belief  is  that  Mary  of  Modena  had  no  strictly  legal 
claim  to  any  thing.  The  argument  in  her  favour,  as  Burnet  states  it,  is  one  to 
■which  no  tribunal  wofild  ILsten  for  a  moment. 

It  was  ruraoured~at  the  time  (see  Boyer's  History  of  King  "William  III.  1703,) 
that  Portland  and  Boufflers  had  agreed  on  a  secret  article  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that,  after  the  death  of  William,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  to  the 
English  throne.  This  fable  has  often  been  repeated,  but  was  never  believed  by 
men  of  sense,  and  can  hardly,  since  the  publication  of  the  letters  which  passed 
between  Lewis  and  Boufflers,  find  credit  even  with  the  weakest.  Dalrymple  and 
other  writers  imagined  that  they  had  found  in  the  Life  of  James  (ii.  574,  575,) 
proof  that  the  story  of  the  secret  article  was  true.  The  passage  on  which  they 
relied  was  certainly  not  written  by  James,  nor  under  his  direction.  iMoreover, 
when  we  -sxamine  this  passage,  we  shall  find  that  it  not  only  does  not  bear  out 
the  stoiy  of  the  secret  article,  b^it  directly  contradicts  that  story.  The  compiler 
of  the  Life  tells  us  that,  after  James  had  declared  that  he  never  would  consent 
to  purchase  the  English  throne  for  his  posterity  by  surrendering  his  own  rights, 
nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  James,  in  his 
Blemorial  published  in  March,  1C97,  a  Memorial  which  will  be  found  both  in  tho 
Life  (ii.  6G6,)  and  in  the  Acts  ot  the  Peace  of  Ptyswick,  declare<l  to  all  Europe 
that  he  never  would  stoop  to  so  low  and  degenerate  an  action  as  to  permit  tho 
Prince  of  Orange  to  reign  on  condition  that  the  Prince  of  W'ales  should  succeed. 
It  follows,  if  credit  is  due  to  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James,  that  nothing  was 
paid  on  this  subject  after  March  1697.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  have  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  the  conferences  between  Boufflers  and  Portland,  which  did  not 
begin  till  late  in  June. 

Was  there  then  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  stoiy  ?  I  believe  that  there 
was  a  foundation  ;  and  I  have  already  related  thi  facts  on  which  this  super- 
structure of  fiction  has  been  reared.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Lewis,  in  109.3,  in- 
timated to  the  allies,  through  the  government  of  Sweden,  his  hope  that  some  ex- 
pedient might  be  devised  which  would  reconcile  Ihe  Princes  who  laid  cl<alm  to 
Lhe  English  crown.    The  expedient  at  which  he  hinted  wa&,  uo  doubt  that  tho 
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Before  the  eud  of  July  every  tluuij  was  settled,  as  far  as 
Fmuceaud  Enijland  were  concerned.  Meanwhile  it  was  known 
to  tlie  ministers  assembled  at  Kyswick  that  Boiifllers  and  Port- 
land had  repeatedly  met  in  Brabant,  and  that  they  were  nego- 
tiating in  a  most  irregular  and  indecorous  maimer,  without  cre- 
dentials, or  mediation,  or  notes,  or  protocols,  without  counting 
each  other's  steps,  and  witiiout  calling  each  other  Excellency. 
So  barbarously  ignorant  were  they  of  the  rudiments  of  the  no- 
ble science  of  diplomacy,  that  they  had  very  nearly  accomplish- 
ed the  work  of  restoring  peace  to  Christendom  while  walking  up 
and  duwn  an  ally  under  some  apple  trees.  The  English  and 
Dutch  loudly  applauded  "William's  prudence  and  decisiou.  He 
had  cut  the  knot  which  the  Congress  li;id  only  twisted  and  tan- 
gled, lie  had  done  in  a  month  what  all  the  formalists  and  pe- 
dants assembled  at  the  Hague  would  not  have  done  in  ten  years. 
Nor  were  the  French  plenipotentiaries  ill  pleased.  "It  is  odd," 
Baid  Ilarlay,  a  man  of  wit  and  sense,  "  that  while  the  Ambas- 
sadors are  making  war,  the  generals  should  be  making  peace."  * 
But  Spain  preserved  the  same  air  of  arrogant  listlessness  ;  and 
the  ministers  of  the  Emperor,  forgetting  apparently  that  their 
ma^-ter  had,  a  few  months  before,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutral- 
ity for  Italy  without  consulting  William,  seemed  to  think  it 
most  extraordinary  that  William  should  i>resurae  to  negotiate 
without  consulting  their  master.  It  became  daily  more  evident 
that  the  Count  of  Vienna  was  bent  on  prolonging  the  war.  On 
the  tenth  of  July  the  French  ministers  again  proposed  fair  and 

Prince  of  Wales  j-ho'.ud  succeed  William  aiul  Marj'.  It  i.-  possible  tliat,  as  tlio 
compiler  of  the  Life  <>f  James  p.ivp.  William  may  have  "  hIiowM  no  gn-at  averHc- 
ne«8  "  to  thli  arraiiKeraetit.  He  Lad  no  reason,  public  or  private,  for  preferring 
his  slhter  In  la«r  to  his  brother  in  law.  if  hia  brother  in  law  were  bred  a  Pri'tee- 
laut.  nut  Willla'n  conlil  do  no'hiii'^  wi'.lio  it  th  •  co;i;'urrc  icoof  th  :  Parliament; 
»nd  It  JB  in  the  hisjhest  dejfr'^o  iniprolmhle  that  oithiT  hi>  or  the  Purllaineut 
Rojid  ever  have  ('on8(.-nted  to  make  the  set  tlem.snt  of  ihe  Kn^jlisli  crown  a  inat- 
i<T  of  (tlipulation  with  France.  jTnei  (on  prnvd  al!o','i'lli<T  impracllcalili'. 
I.<*wl«  eonwqiipnfly  (javo  up  nil  (bonclil"  "f  elTcctinc  a  <ompri>ini»e,  and  bound 
lilui^ulf,  a.s  we  have  nee n,  to  ruco(:ni!*c  Williuin  as  Kinu  of  Knuland  "  widiont 
«ny  dlfHoulty,  restrl'-tlon,  condition,  or  rcporve."  It  (•■•emu  quite  ccr'aln  that, 
ftfier  tld«  pr«'imli«'>,  which  wan  made  in  PccendxT,  KJT,.  the  Prince  i,t  Wab-s  waii 
liotaKain  mcntloivd  in  the  iie|<otlati<M"<. 

*  Prior  M.S.  ,    ^v'iillamJ'on    to  Lexington,  July  20-30,  1697  ;    WiUlaoutoQ   to 

Bhrew-burr,  '"^''- 

Vol.  v.— 10 
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honourable  terms  of  peace,  but  added  that,  if  those  terms  were 
not  accei-»ted  by  the  twenty-first  of  August,  the  Most  Christian 
King  would  not  consider  himself  bound  by  his  offer.*     William 
in  vain  exhorted  his  allies  to  be  reasonable.      The  senseless 
pride  of  one  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish  pol- 
icy of  the  other  were  proof  to  all  argument.     The  twenty- first 
of  August  came  and  passed  :  the  treaty  had  not  been  signed  : 
France  was  at  liberty  to  raise  her  demands  ;  and  she  did  so. 
For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived  of  two  great  blows  which 
had  fallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the  Old  and  one  in  the  New  world. 
A  French  army,  commanded  by  Vendome,  had  taken  Barcelona. 
A  French  squadron  had  stolen    out  of  Brest,  had  eluded  tlie 
allied  fleets,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked  Carthagcna, 
and  had  returned  to  France  laden  with  treasure.f     The  Spanish 
(government  passed  at  once  from  haughty  apathy  to  abject  terror, 
and  was  ready  to   accept  any  conditions   which  the   conqueror 
mio-ht  dictate.     The  French  plenipotentiaries  announced  to  the 
Couirress  that  their  master  was  determined  to  keep  Strasburg, 
and  that,  unless  the  terms  which  he  had  offered,  thus  modified, 
were  accepted  by  the  tenth  of  September,  he  should  hold  him- 
self at  liberty  to  insist  on  further  modifications.     Never  had  the 
temper  of  William  been  more  severely  tried.     He  was  provoked 
by    the   perverseness    t  f  his  allies :    he    was  provoked  by  the 
imperious  language  of  ihe  enemy.     It  was  not  witliout  a  hard 
struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that   he  made  up  his  mind  to  con- 
sent   to    what  France    now  proposed.       But  he  felt    that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  prevail 
on  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  States  General  to  con- 
tinue the  war  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  France  a  single 
fortress,  a  fortress  in  the  fate  of  which  neither  England   nor 
Holland  had  any  immediate  interest,  a  fortress,  too,  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  Empire  solely  in  consequence  of  the  unreasonable 
obstinacy  of  the  Imperial  court.     He  determined  to  accept  the 
modified  terms,  and  directed  his  Ambassadors  at  Ryswick  to 

*  The  nolo  of  the  French  ministers,  dated  July  10-20, 1697,  will  be  found  iu 
the  Actes  et  Blemoires. 

t  Monthly  MercurisB  for  August  and  September,  1697. 
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►ffign  ou  the  prescribed  iluy.  Tlie  Ambassadors  o.  Spain  and 
Ilollaiid  received  similar  instructions.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Emperor,  though  he  murmured  and  protested,  would  soon 
follow  the  example  of  his  confederates.  That  he  might  have 
timo  to  m:ike  up  his  mind,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
included  in  the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion  by  the  first  of 
November. 

Meanwhile  James  was  moving  the  mirth  and  pity  of  all 
Europe  by  his  lamentations  and  menaces.  He  had  in  vain  in- 
sisted Oil  his  right  to  semi,  as  the  only  true  King  of  England, 
a  minister  to  the  Congress.*  He  had  in  vain  addressed  to  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Confederacy  a  memorial  in 
which  he  adjured  them  to  join  yvhh  France  in  a  crusade  against 
England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  his  inheritance,  and 
of  annulling  that  impious  Bill  of  Rights  which  excluded  members 
of  the  true  Church  from  the  throne.f  "When  he  found  that 
this  appeal  was  disregarded,  he  put  forth  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  existing  govern- 
mcmt  of  England  should  be  a  party.  lie  pronounced  all  the 
engagements  into  which  his  kingdom  had  entered  since  the  Rev- 
olution null  and  void.  lie  gave  notice  that  he  should  not,  if  he 
should  regain  his  power,  think  himself  bound  by  any  of  those 
engagements.  lie  admitted  that  he  might,  by  breaking  those 
engagements,  bring  great  calamities  both  on  his  own  dominions 
and  on  all  Christend(;m.  But  for  those  calamities  he  declared 
that  he  should  not  think  himself  answerable  either  before  God 
or  before  man.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  even  a  Stuart, 
and  the  worst  and  dullest  of  the  Stuarts,  should  have  thought 
that  the  first  duty,  not  merely  of  his  own  subjects,  but  of  all 
mankind,  was  to  support  his  rights  ;  that  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  were  guilty  of  a  crime  if  they  did  not  shed 
their  bl(;od  ami  lavish  their  wealth,  year  after  year,  in  his  cause  ; 
that  the  interests  of  the  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  to  whom 
peace  would  be  a  blessing  were  of  absolutely  no  account  when 
compared  with  the  interests  of  one  man.t 

•  Llf<i  of  .lani'M,  tl  r,r,r,. 

t  ActcK  ft  Miimolrti*  den  Nedoflntlons  iln  In  Palx  <lo  RyHwlok  ,  Llfn  of  .Tnmo^ 
U.  Mtt,  *  tiiuucait  i'ruU;«l  will  bo  fuuuU  lu  lilx  LiXo,  11.  072. 
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In  spite  of  his  protests  the  days  of  peace  drew  nigh.  On 
the  tenth  of  September  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  met  at  Ryswick.  Three  treat- 
ies were  to  be  signed  ;  and  there  was  a  long  dispute  on  the 
momentous  question  which  should  be  signed  first.  It  was  one 
in  the  morning  before  it  was  settled  that  the  treaty  between 
France  and  the  States  General  should  have  precedence ;  and 
the  day  was  breaking  before  all  the  instruments  had  been  ex- 
ecuted. Then  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  many  bows,  congrat- 
ulated each  other  on  havintj  had  the  honour  of  contributins  to 
so  great  a  work.* 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on  board, 
and  on  the  third  day  after  weathering  an  equinoctial  gale,  land- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Suffolk. f 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in  London 
than  during  the  month  which  preceded  his  arrival.  When  the 
west  wind  kept  back  the  Dutch  packets,  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  became  intense.  Every  morning  hundreds  of  thousands 
rose  up  hoping  to  hear  that  the  treaty  was  signed ;  and  every 
mail  which  came  in  without  bringing  the  good  news  caused  bit- 
ter disappointment.  The  malecontents,  indeed,  loudly  asserted 
that  there  would  be  no  peace,  and  that  the  negotiation  would, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  off.  One  of  them  had  seen  a 
person  just  arrived  from  Saint  Germains  :  another  had  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis  would  never  acknowledge  the 
usurper.  Many  of  those  who  held  this  language  were  under 
so  strong  a  delusion  that  they  backed  their  opinions  by  large 
wasers.  When  the  intelliirence  of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  arrived, 
all  the  treason  taverns  were  in  a  ferment  with  nonjuring  priests 
laughing,  talking  loud,  and  shaking  each  other  by  the  hand.J 

At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
some  speculators  in  the   City  received,  by  a  private  channel, 

*  Actes  et  M^moires  des  NeRoeiations  dc  la  Taix  do  Eyswiok  ;  Williamson  to 
Lexington,  Sept.  14-24,  1697  ;  Prior  MS. 
t  Prior  MS. 
;  L'Hermitage,  July  20-30,  ^^r^  ^^~;  ^^  ^^',  1697 ;  Postman,  Aug. 
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Certain  intelligence  that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  before  dawn 
ou  tiie  morning  of  the  eleventh.  They  kept  their  own  secret, 
and  hastened  to  make  a  profitable  u^c  of  it;  bnt  their  eager* 
ness  to  obtain  Bank  stock,  and  the  high  prices  which  they  of- 
fered, excited  suspicion;  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  on 
the  next  day  something  important  would  bo  announced.  Ou 
the  next  day  Prior,  with  the  treaty,  presented  himself  before 
tha  Lords  Justices  at  Whitehall.  Instantly  a  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  Abbey,  another  on  Saint  Martin's  Church.  The 
Tuwer  guns  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings.  All  the  spires  and 
towers  from  Greenwich  to  Chelsea  made  answer.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  days  on  which  the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared ; 
but  extraordinary  numbers,  with  headings  in  large  capitals, 
were,  for  the  first  time,  cried  about  the  streets.  The  \incc  of 
Bank  stock  ro.  c  fast  from  cightj'-four  to  ninety -seven.  In  a 
few  hours  triumphal  arches  began  to  rise  in  some  places.  Huge 
bonfires  were  blazin^r  in  others.  The  Dutch  Ambassador  in- 
formed  the  States  General  that  he  should  try  to  show  his  joy 
by  a  lx)nrire  worthy  of  the  commonwealth  which  he  represented  , 
and  he  kept  his  word  ;  for  no  such  pyre  had  ever  been  seen  in 
London.  A  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  pitch  roared  and 
blazed  before  his  house  in  Saint  James's  Scjuare,  and  sent  up  a 
flame  which  made  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadillv  as  brijiht  as  at  noou' 
day.* 

Among  the  Jacobites  the  dismay  was  great.  Some  of  those 
who  had  betted  deep  on  the  constancy  t)f  Lewis  took  flight. 
One  unlortunate  zealot  of  divine  riiiht  drowned  himself.  But 
Foou  the  party  agaui  took  heart.  The  treaty  had  been  signed : 
but  it  surely  would  never  bo  ratified.  In  a  short  time  the  rati- 
fication came  :  the  peace  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  her- 
alils  ;  and  the  most  obstinate  nonjurors  began  to  despair.  Some 
divines,  wiio  had  during  eight  years  continued  true  to  James, 
iirnv  swore  allegiance  to  M'illiam.  They  wi-ro  probably  men 
who  held,  with  Sherlock,  that  a  settled  government,  though  ille- 

♦  Vnn  Clevcntklrko  to  tlio  Rtatcn  G<"nfrnl,  Sept.  11-21,  ir.;i7  ;  I/IIcniiita.-o, 
B«pt.  H-'J4  ;  ro«LH<'rl|it  to  the  I'oMtiimii,  of  Uiu  uuiuu  Uulu  ;  I'ubtiuau  uiiU  i'oblbuy 
->f  .Sept.  I'J-rJ,  Poctmau  of  Supt.  IH-'M. 
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gitimate  in  its  origin,  is  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  Christian*', 
but  who  had  thought  that  the  government  of  William  could  not 
properly  be  said  to  be  settled  while  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe  not  only  refused  to  recognise  him,  but  strenuously  sup- 
ported his  competitor.*  The  fiercer  and  more  determined  ad- 
herents of  the  banished  family  were  furious  against  Lewis.  He 
liad  deceived,  he  had  betrayed  his  suppliants.  It  was  idle  to 
say  that  he  had  drained  every  source  of  revenue  dry,  and  that, 
in  all  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  the  jDeasantry  were  clothed 
in  rags,  and  were  unable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of  the  coarsest 
and  blackest,  bread.  His  first  duty  was  that  which  he  owed  to 
the  royal  family  of  England.  The  Jacobites  talked  against 
him,  and  wrote  against  him,  as  absurdly,  and  almost  as  scurril- 
ously,  as  they  had  long  talked  and  written  against  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country.  One  of  the  libels  on  him  was  so 
indecent  that  the  Lords  Justices  ordered  the  author  to  be  ar- 
rested and  held  to  bail.f 

But  the  rage  and  mortification  were  confined  to  a  very  small 
minority.  Never,  sin^e  the  j-ear  of  the  Restoration,  had  there 
been  such  signs  of  public  gladness.  In  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom where  the  peace  was  prodaimed,  the  general  sentiment  was 
manifested  by  banquets,  pageants,  loyal  healths,  salutes,  beating 
of  drums,  blowing  of  trumpets,  breaking  up  of  hogsheads.     At- 

*  L'Hermitage,  Sept.  1T-2T,  -^~i^*'  1C07 ;  Oct.  19-29  ;  Postman,  Nov.  20. 

t  L'Hermitage,  -g^i"!,'  '^'^-  2-t2,  1697 ;  Paris  Gazette,  Nov.  20-00  ;  Postboy,. 
Nov.  2.  See  a  pasquinade  by  Tom  Brown,  entitled,  A  Satyr  upon  the  French. 
King,  written  after  tlie  Peace  was  concluded  at  Rcswick,  anno  1697,  by  a  Non- 
Swearing  Parson,  and  said  to  be  drop'd  out  of  his  Pocket  at  Sam's  Coffee  House,. 
I  quote  a  few  of  the  most  decent  couplets. 

"Lord  !  with  what  monstrous  lies  and  Ecn  ciosa  shams 
Have  wc  been  cullied  all  along  at  Sam's  1 
Who  could  have  o'er  believed,  unless  iii  spite 
Levirislc  Grand  would  turn  rank  Willi-^mutc? 
Thou  that  hast  look'd  so  fierce  and  talk'd  so  big, 
la  thmc  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig  1 
Of  Kings  di:itress'd  thou  art  a  fine  securcr. 
Thoa  nmk'st  nic  swear,  that  am  a  known  nonjuror. 
Were  Job  alive,  and  banter'd  by  such  shufflers. 
He'd  mitrail  Oates,  and  curse  both  thee  and  Boufflers. 
For  thee  I've  lost,  if  I  c.iii  rightly  scin  'cm, 
Two  I^ivings,  worth  full  cightscore  pounds 2)er  annunif 
Sonce  ct  lorjalie  Anfjlia;  Jfonctce 
But  now  I'm  clearly  routed  by  the  treaty,' 
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some  places  tlie  whole  population,  of  its  own  accord,  repaired  to 
the  churches  to  give  thanks.  At  others  processions  of  girls,  clad 
all  in  whit^\  and  crowned  with  laurels,  carried  banners  inscribed 
with  *'  God  bless  King  "William."  At  every  county  town  a 
long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  gentlemen,  from  a  circle  of  many 
miles,  escorted  the  m.ayor  to  the  market  cross.  Nor  was  one 
holiilay  enough  for  the  expression  of  so  much  joy.  On  tlio 
fourth  of  Novcmbei",  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  birth,  and 
on  the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  Torbay,  the  bcil 
rin^in"",  the  thoutinir,  and  the  illuminations  were  renewed  both. 
in  Loudon  and  all  over  the  country.*  On  the  day  on  which  ho 
returned  to  his  capital  no  work  was  done,  no  shop  was  opened, 
in  the  two  thousand  streets  of  that  immense  mart.  For  that 
day  the  chief  avenues  had,  mile  after  mile,  beeu  covered  witii 
gravel:  all  the  Companies  had  provided  new  banners  ;  all  tho 
magistrates  new  robes.  Twelve  thousand  pounds  had  been  ex- 
pended in  preparin<j  fireworks.  Great  multitudes  of  people 
from  the  neighbouring  shires  had  come  up  to  sec  tho  show. 
Never  had  the  City  been  in  a  more  loyal  or  more  joyous  mood. 
The  evil  days  were  passed.  The  guinea  had  fallen  to  twenty- 
one  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  bank  note  had  risen  to  par. 
The  new  crowns  and  halfcrowns,  broad,  heavy,  and  sharply 
millet],  were  rinmng  on  all  the  counters.  After  some-davsof 
impatient  expectation  it  was  known,  on  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember, that  His  Majesty  had  landed  at  I\Iargate.  Late  on  tho 
fifteenth  he  reached  Greenwich,  and  rested  in  tho  stately  build- 
ing wiiich,  under  his  auspices,  was  turning  from  a  palace  into 
a  hospital.  On  tho  next  morning,  a.briglit  and  soft  morning, 
eighty  coaches  and  six,  filled  with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  couii- 
cillorsand  judges,  came  to  swell  his  train.  Li  Southwark  he  was 
met  by  the  Lord  flavor  and  Aldermen  in  all  the  jiomn  of  oflice. 
The  way  through  the  Borough  to  the  l)ridgn  wis  lined  with  tho 
Surrey  militia;  tho  way  from  the  bridge  to  "Walbrook  by  threo 
regiments  of  the  militia  of  the  City.  All  along  Cheapside,  on  tho 
right  liruid  and  on  the  left,  tho  livery  were  marshalhd  under  tho 
•tandards  of  their  trades.  At  the  east  end  of  Saint  Paul's  chiinh- 

►  Lonflon  GftMUei ;  lv«it)oy  ot  Nov.  18,  16U7  ;  L'UormlUce,  Nov.  P-15 
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yard  stood  the  boys  of  the  scliool  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing, 
as  they  still  wear,  the  garb  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Round  the 
Cathedral,  down  Ludgate  Hill  and   along  Fleet  Street,  were 
drawn  up  three  more  regiments  of  Londoners.     From  Temple 
Bar  to  Wliitehall  gate  the  trainbands  of  Middlesex  and  the  Foot 
Guards  were  under  arms.     The  windows  alonj;  the  whole  route 
were  gay  with  tapestr}^,  ribands  and  flags.      But  the  finest  part 
of  the  show  was  the  innumerable  crowd  of  spectators,  all  in  their 
Sunday  clothing,  and  such  clothing  as  OJily  the  upper  classes  of 
other  countries  could  afford  to  wear.    "  I  never,"  William  wrote 
that  evening  to  Heinsius,  "  I  iiexev  saw  such  a  multitude  of  well 
dressed  people."     Nor  was  the  King  less  struck  by  the  indica- 
tions of  joy  and  affection  vrith  which  he  was  greeted  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  triumph.      Ilis  coach,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he   alighted  from  it 
in  the  court  of  Tvliitehall,  was  accompanied  by  one  long  huzza. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  palace  when  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation, from  all  the  great  corporations  of  his  kingdom,  were  pre- 
sented to  him.     It  was  remarked  that  the  very  foremost  araouir 
those  corj^orations  was  the  University  of  Oxford.  Tlie  eloquent 
comijosition   in   which   that  learned  body  extolled  the  wisdom, 
the  courage,  and  the  virtue  of  His  Majesty,  was  read  with  cruel 
vexation  by  the  nonjurors,  and  with  exultation  by  the  Whigs.* 
The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.     At  a  council  which  was 
held  a  few  hours  after  the   King's  public  entry,  the  second  of 
December  was  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
peace.     The  Chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  resolved  that,  on  that  day, 
their  new  Cathedral,  which   had  been  long  slowly  rising  on  the 
ruins  of  a  succession  of  pagan  and  Christian  temples,  should  bo 
opened  for  public  worship.     William  announced  his  intention  of 
being  one  of  the  congregation.     But  it  was  represented  to  him 
that,  if  he  persisted  in   tliat  intention,  three  hundred  thousand 
peoi^le   would  assemble   to   see  him   pass,  and   a]l   the    parish 
churches  of  London  would  be  left  eaapty.     He  therefore  attend- 

♦London  Gazette,  Nov.  18,  22,  1607  ;  Van  Cleverskirke,  Nov.  lC-20,  10-29; 
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ed  pervico  in  his  o\vn  chapel  at  Whitehall,  anil  heard  Burnet 
preach  a  sermon,  somewhat  too  eulogistic  for  the  gravity  of  the 
pulpit*  At  Saiut  Paul's  the  magistrates  of  the  City  appeared 
in  all  their  state.  Compton  was,  for  the  first  time,  seated  on  a 
throne  rich  with  the  sculpture  of  Gihbons,  When  the  prayers 
were  over,  the  Bishop  exhorted  the  numerous  and  splendid  as- 
sembly^ His  discourse  has  not  been  preserved ;  but  its  purport 
may  be  easily  gUessed  ;  for  he  took  for  his  text  that  noble  song  : 
'•  I  was  glad  when  they  saiil  unto  mc.  Let  us  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord."  lie  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  tliat.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  debt  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  English- 
men, they  owed,  as  Londoners,  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratrtude  to 
the  divine  goodness,  which  had  permitted  them  to  efface  the 
last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire,  and  to  assemble  once 
more,  for  prayer  and  praise,  after  so  many  years,  on  that  spot 
consecrated  by  the  devotions  of  thirty  generations.  Throughout 
London,  and  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  even  to  the  remotest 
parishes  of  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  the  chu>-chea,wcre  filled 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  ;  and  the  evening  was  an  evening  of 
festivity  .f 

Tiiere  was  indeed  reason  for  joy  and  thankfulness.  Eng- 
land had  passed  through  severe  trials,  and  had  come  fortlu  re- 
newed in  health  and  vigour.  Ten  years  before,  it  had  seemed 
that  both  her  liberty  a.id  her  independence  were  no  more.  Her 
lil)erty  she  had  vindicated  by  a  just  and  necessary  revolution. 
Her  independence  she  had  recon(|U  red  by  a  not  less  just  and 
necessary  war.  Slie  had  succe-sfully  defended  the  order  of 
thingH  estaljlished  by  her  Bill  of  Rights  against  the  mighty 
nonarchy  of  France,  against  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ire- 
land, against  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  nonjurors,  against  the 
more  dangerous  hostility  of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any 
oath,  and  whom  no  oath  roidd  bind.  Ilcr  open  enemies  had  been 
victorious  on  many  fields  of  battle.  Her  secret  enemies  had 
commanded  her  fleets   and  armies,  had  been    in   charge  of   her 

•  F-velyii's  Diary,  Doc.  2,  IfiOT.  The  ncrmon  U  extant  ;  aiul  I  iiiimt  ii.knowl. 
fJgir  thnt  It  defcrvi-'H  Kvelyn'B  ri-uniT<-. 
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arsenals,  had  ministered  at  her  altars,  had  taught  at  her  Uni- 
versities, had  swarmed  in  her  public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Par- 
liameuts,  had  bowed  and  fawned  iu  the  bedchamber  of  her  King. 
More  than  once  it  had  seemed  impossible  that  anything  could 
avert  a  restoration  which  would  inevitably  have  been  followed, 
first  by  proscriptions,  by  confiscations,  by  the  violation  of  fun- 
damental laws,  and  by  the  persecution  of  the  established  religion, 
and  then  by  a  chird  rising  up  of  the  nation  against  that  House 
which  two  depositions  and  two  banishments  had  only  made  more 
obstinate  in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dangers  of 
treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dangers  of  a  terrible  finan- 
cial and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  were  over. 
There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom,  after  many 
vears  of  ignominious  vassalage,  had  resumed  its  ancient  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  European  powers.  Many  signs  justified  the 
hope  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  would  be  our  last  Revolution, 
The  ancient  constitution  was  adapting  itself,  by  a  natural,  a 
fyradual,  a  peaceful  development,  to  the  wants  of  a  modern  so- 
ciety. Already  freedom  of  conscience  aud  freedom  of  discus- 
sion existed  to  ai.  e:  tent  unknown  in  any  preceding  age.  The 
currency  had  been  restored.  Public  credit  had  been  reestab- 
lisliQ^l.  Trade  had  revived.  The  Exchequer  was  overflowing. 
There  was  a  sense  of  relief  every  where,  from  the  Royal  Ex- 
chano'e  to  the  most  secluded  hamlets  among  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  The  ploughmen,  the 
shepherds,  the  miners  of  the  Northumbrian  coalpits,  the  artisans 
who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils  of  Birming- 
ham, felt  the  change,  without  understanding  it;  and  the  cheer- 
ful bustle  in  every  seaport  and  every  market  town  indicated, 
not  obscurely,  the  commencement  of  a  happier  age. 


T  HAVE  tliouglit  it  right  to  publish  that  portion  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Ilistorj'  of  England  "  which  was  found  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Macaulay  fairly  transcribed  and  revised  by 
himself.  It  is  given  to  the  world  precisely  as  it  was  left ;  no 
connecting  link  has  been  added ;  no  reference  verified  ;  no  an- 
thority  sought  for  or  examined.  It  would  indeed  have  been  pos- 
sible, with  the  help  I  might  have  obtained  from  his  friends,  to 
have  supplied  much  that  is  wanting  ;  but  I  preferred,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  public  will  prefer,  that  the  last  thoughts  of  the  great 
mind  passed  away  from  among  us  should  be  preserved  sacred 
from  any  touch  but  his  owTi.  Besides  the  revised  manuscript, 
a  few  pages  containing  the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  last  two 
months  of  William's  reign  are  all  that  is  left.  From  this  I  have 
with  some  difficulty  deciphered  the  account  of  the  death  of  "Wil- 
liam. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  join  it  on  to  the  preceding 
part,  or  to  supply  the  corrections  wh'ch  would  have  been  given 
by  the  improving  hand  of  the  author.  Bnt.  imperfect  as  it  must 
be,  I  believe  it  will  be  received  with  pleasure  and  interest  as  a 
fit  conclusion  to  the  life  of  his  great  hero. 

I  v.ill  only  add  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  advice  an<? 
assistance  given  me  by  hi'*  most  dear  and  valued  friends,  Der 

MilmuQ  and  ilr.  EUia. 

II.  M.  T. 
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Tiir.  rejoicings,  by  which  London,  on  the  second  of  Deccmbei 
1C97,  celebrated  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity,  continued 
till  long  after  midnight.  On  the  following  morniijg  the  Parlia- 
ment met ;  and  one  of  the  most  laborious  sessions  of  that  age 
commenced. 

Among  the  questions  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  Houses 
should  speedily  decide,  one  stood  forth  preeminent  in  interest  and 
imjMjrtance.  Even  in  the  first  transports  of  joy  with  wliich  the 
bearer  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had  been  welcomed  to  England, 
men  had  eagerly  and  anxiously  asked  one  another  what  was  to 
1x3  done  with  that  army  which  had  been  famed  in  Irelaiwl  and 
Belgium,  which  had  K-arned,  in  many  hard  campaigns,  to  obey 
and  to  conquer,  and  which  now  consisted  of  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand excellent  soldiers.  "Was  any  part  of  this  great  force  to  be 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  State  ?  And,  if  any  part,  what 
part?  The  last  two  kings  had,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature,  maintained  military  establishments  in  time  of  peace, 
liut  that  they  had  done  this  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England  was  acknowledged  by  all  jurists,  and  hail  been 
expressly  affirmed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  therefore  im- 
jiossible  for  William,  now  that  the  country  was  threatened  by 
no  foreign  and  no  domestic  enemy,  to  keep  up  even  a  single 
battalion  without  the  sanction  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  ;  and 
it  mi'dit  well  be  doubted  whether  such  a  sanction  woirid  bo 
given. 

It  IB  not  easy  for  us  to  see  this  question  in  the  light  in  which 
it  ajipeared  to  our  ancestors. 

No  man  of  sonso  bus,  in  our  days,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
faiher.'i,  iwriouKly   maintained  tliat  our    islainl  could    be    saltt 
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without  an  army.     And,  even  if  our  island  were  perfectly  se- 
cure from  attack,  an  array  would  otill  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  us.     The  growth  of  the  empire  has  left  us  no  choice.     The 
rc"-ions    which   we  have    colonized    or    conquered    since    the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  contain  a   population  ex- 
ceedinfT  twenty-fold  that  which  the  House   of  Stuart  governed. 
There   are  now  more  English   soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  in   time   of  peace  than   Cromwell   had   under 
his  command  in  time  of  war.     All  the   troops  of   Charles  II. 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  garrison   the  posts  which  we 
now  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean   Sea   alone.     The  regiments 
which  defend  the  remote  dependencies  of  the  Crown  cani:ot  be 
duly  recruited   and  relieved  unless  a  force   far  larger  than  that 
which  James   collected  in  the  camp  at  Ilounslow  for   the   pur- 
pose of  overawing  his  capital  be  constantly  kept  up  within  the 
kingdom.     The  old  national   antipathy  to   permanent  military 
establishments,  an   antipathy  which   was  once  reasonable  and 
salutary,  but  which  lasted  some   time   after  it  had  become  un- 
redlsonable  and  noxious,  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  circumstances.     We  have  made  the  discovery,  that  an 
army  may  be   so  constituted  as   to  be   in   the   highest  degree 
efficient  against  an  enemy,  and  yet  obsequious  to  the  civil  mag- 
istrate.    We  have  long  ceased  to  apprehend  danger  to  law  and 
to  freedom  from  the  licence  of  troops,  and  from  the  ambition  of 
victorious  generals.     An  alarmist  who   should  now   talk  such 
language  as  was  common  five  generations  ago,  who  should  call 
for  the  entire  disbanding  of.  the   laud  force  of  the  realm,  and 
who  should  gravely  predict  that  the  warriors  of  Inkerman  and 
Delhi  would  depose   the   Queen,  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and 
plunder  the  Bank,  would  be  regarded  as   fit  only  for  a   cell   in 
Saint  Luke's.     But  before   the  Revolution   our  ancestors  had 
known  a  standing  army  only  as  an  instrument  of  lawless  power. 
Judging  by  their  own   experience,  they  thought  it  impossible 
that  suclr  an  army  should   exist  without  danger   to   the  rights 
both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  people.     One  class  of  politicians 
was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  an  Apostolic  Church,  a  loyal 
gentry,  an   ancient  nobility,  a  sainted  King,  had  been   foully 
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Outraged  by  the  Joyces  and  the  Prides  :  nnollier  class  recount- 
ed the  atrocities  committed  by  tlie  Lambs  of  Kirke,  and  by  the 
lieelzebubs  and  Lucifers  of  Dundee  ;  and  both  classes,  agrees 
ing  iu  scarcely  anything  else,  were  disposed  to  agree  in  aversion 
to  the  red  coats. 

"While  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  the  King  was,  both 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  general,  most  unwilling  to  see  that 
superb  body  of  troops  which  he  hud  formed  with  inliuite  difficulty 
broken  up  and  dispersed.  But,  as  to  this  matter,  he  could  not 
absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of  his  ministers  ;  nor  could  his 
ministers  absoluti?ly  rely  on  the  support  of  tliat  parliamentary 
majority  whose  attachment  had  enabled  them  to  confront  enemies 
•ibroad  and  to  crush  traitors  at  home,  to  restore  a  dijbased  cur- 
rency, and  to  fix  public  credit  on  deep  and  solid  foundations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  King's  situation  are  to  be,  iu  part  at 
least,  attributed  to  an  error  which  he  had  committed  in  the 
preceding  spring.  The  Gazette  which  announced  that  Sun- 
derland had  been  appointed  Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  IIousc- 
Ijold,  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  named  one  of  the  Lorda 
Justices  who  were  to  administer  the  government  during  the 
summer,  hud  caused  great  imeasiness  among  plain  men  who 
remembered  all  the  windinjrs  and  doubliucs  of  his  lonij  career. 
In  truth,  his  countr3'meu  were  unjust  to  him.  For  they  thought 
him,  not  only  an  unprincipled  and  faithless  politician,  which  he 
was,  but  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  which 
he  was  not.  What  he  wanted  was  simply  to  be  safe,  rich  and 
great.  To  these  objects  he  had  been  constant  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  life.  For  these  objects  he  had  passed  from 
Clmrch  to  Church  and  from  faction  to  faction,  had  joined  the 
most  turbulent  of  oppositions  without  any  zeal  for  freedom,  and 
had  served  the  most  arbitrary  of  monarchs  without  any  zeal 
for  monarchy ;  had  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  without  being 
a  Protestant,  and  had  adon^d  the  Host  without  being  a  Papist; 
hud  sold  his  country  at  once  to  both  the  great  parties  which 
divided  the  Contitn'nt,  hud  taken  money  from  France,  and  hud 
sent  intclligenct!  to  lloUund.  As  fur,  however,  us  ho  could  bo 
said  to  have  any  opiuioua,  his  opiuioua  were  Whiggish.     ijiuco 
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his  return  from  exile  his  influence  had  been  generally  exerted 
in  favour  of  the  Whig  party.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  the 
Great  Seal  had  been  entrusted  to  Somers,  that  Nottingham 
had  been  sacrificed  to  Russell,  and  that  Montague  had  been 
preferred  to  Fox.  It  was  by  his  dexterous  management  that 
the  Princess  Anne  had  been  detached  from  the  opposition,  and 
that  Godolphin  had  been  removed  from  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Treasury.  The  party  which  Sunderland  had  done  so  much 
to  serve  now  held  a  new  pledge  for  his  fidelity.  .  His  only  son, 
Charles  Lord  Spencer,  was  just  entering  on  public  Irfe.  The 
precocious  maturity  of  the  young  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
character  had  excited  hopes  which  were  not  destin-ed  to  be  re- 
alised. His  knowledge  of  ancient  literature,  and  his  skill  in 
imitating  the  styles  of  the  masters  of  Roman  eloquence,  were 
applauded  by  veteran  scholars.  The  sedateuess  of  his  deportment 
and  the  apparent  regularity  of  his  life  delighted  austere  moralists. 
He  was  known  indeed  to  have  one  expensive  taste  ;  but  it  was 
a  taste  of  the  most  respectable  kind.  He  loved  books,  and  was 
bent  on  forming  the  most  magnificent  private  library  in  Eng- 
land. While  other  heirs  of  noble  houses  were  inspecting  pat- 
terns of  steinkirks  and  sword  knots,  dangling  after  actresses, 
or  betting  on  fighting  cocks,  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Mentz 
editions  of  Tully's  Offices,  of  the  Parmesan  Statins,  and  of 
the  inestimable  Virgil  of  Zarottus.*  It  was  natural  that  high 
expectations  should  be  formed  of  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a 
youth  whose  very  luxury  and  prodigality  had  a  grave  and 
erudite  air,  and  that  even  discerning  men  should  be  unable  to 
detect  the  vices  which  were  hidden  under  that  show  of  prenTa- 
.ture  sobriety. 

Spencer  was  a  Whig,  unhappily  for  the  Whig  party,  which, 
before  the  unhonoured  and  unlamented  close  of  his  life  was  more 
than  once  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  his  violent  temper 
and  his  crooked  politics.     His  Whiggism  differed  widely  from 

Evelyn  saw  the  Mentz  edition  of  the  Offices  among  Lord  Spencer's  books  in 
April,  1G99.  Markland,  in  his  preface  to  the  Sylva?  of  Statins,  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  very  rare  Parmesan  edition  in  Lord  Spencer's  collection.  As 
to  the  Virgil  of  Zarottus,  which  his  Lordship  bought  for  40/.,  see  tiio  eiUacW 
*iom  Wanlcy's  Diary,  in  Kicliols's  Literaiy  Anecdotes,  i.  SO. 
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that  of  his  father.  It  was  not  a  languid,  speculative,  preference 
of  one  theory  of  government  to  another,  hut  a  fierce  and  dom- 
inant passion.  Unfortunutily,  though  an  ardent,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  corrupt  and  degenerate,  Whiggisai ;  a  AVliiggism 
so  narrow  and  oligarchical  as  to  he  little,  if  at  all,  preferahle  to 
the  worst  forms  of  Toryism.  The  young  lord's  imagniatiou 
had  been  fascinated  by  thoseswelling  sentiments  of  liberty  which 
abound  in  the  Latin  jmets  and  orators  ;  and  he,  like  those  poets 
and  orators,  meant  by  liberty  something  very  diilercnt  from  the 
only  liberty  which  is  of  importance  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Like  them,  he  could  see  no  danger  to  liberty  except 
from  kings.  A  commonwealth,  oppressed  and  pillaged  by  such 
men  as  Opimius  and  Verres,  was  free,  because  it  had  no  king. 
A  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Venice,  who  passed  his 
whole  life  ui;der  tutelage  and  in  fear,  who  could  not  travel 
where  he  chose,  or  visit  whom  he  chose,  or  invest  his  property 
as  he  chose,  whose  path  was  beset  with  spies,  who  saw  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  the  mouth  of  bronze  gaping  for  anonymous  ac- 
cusations against  him,  and  whom  the  Lupiisitors  of  State  could, 
at  any  moment,  and  for  any  or  no  reason,  arrest,  torture,  tling  into 
the  Grand  Canal,  was  free,  because  he  had  no  king.  To  curtail, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  small  privileged  class,  prerogatives  which  the 
Sovereign  possesses  and  ought  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  nation,  was  the  object  on  which  Spencer's  heart  was  set. 
Durinjjmaiiv  vears  he  was  restrained  bv  older  and  wiser  men  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  those  whom  he  had  early  been  accustomed  to  re- 
spect had  passed  away,  and  till  he  was  himself  at  the  liead  of 
affairs,  that  he  openly  attempted  to  obtain  for  the  hereditary 
nobility  a  precarious  and  invidious  ascendency  in  the  State,  at 
the  expense  both  of  the  Commons  and  of  the 'Throne. 

In  lG9o,  Spencer  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  nu;mber  for  Tiverton,  and  had,  during  two  sessions, 
conducted  himself  as  a  steady  and  zealous  Whig.  The  party 
to  which  ho  had  attached  himseJf  might  i)erhai)s  have  reasona- 
bly considere*!  him  as  a  hostage  sufTicient  to  ensure  tlio  good 
faith  of  his  father;  for  the  Karl  w;tH  ajipncu  hing  that  time  of 
life  at  which  even  tlie  mobt  aiubitioiw  and  rapacious  men  gcucr* 
Vol.  v.— 17 
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ally  toil  leather  for  their  children  than  for  themselves.  But  the 
distrust  which  Sunderland  inspired  was  such  as  no  guarantee 
could  quiet.  Many  fancied  that  he  was, — with  what  object  they 
never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire, — employing  the  same  arts 
which  had  ruined  James  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  William. 
Each  prince  had  had  his  weak  side.  One  was  too  much  a  Pa- 
pist, and  the  other  too  much  a  soldier,  for  such  a  nation  as  this. 
The  same  intriguing  sycophant  who  had  encouraged  the  Papist 
in  one  fatal  error  was  now  encouraging  the  soldier  in  another. 
It  might  well  be  apprehended  that,  under  the  influence  of  this 
evil  counsellor,  the  nephew  might  alienate  as  many  hearts  by 
trying  to  make  England  a  military  country  as  the  uncle  had 
alienated  by  trying  to  make  her  a  Roman  Catholic  country. 

The  parliarpentary  conflict  on  the  great  question  of  a  stand- 
ing army  was  pi-eceded  by  a  literary  conflict.  In  the  autumn  of 
1697  began  a  controversy  of  no  common  interest  and  importance. 
The  pross  was  now  free.  An  exciting  and  momentous  political 
question  could  be  fairly  discussed.  Those  who  held  uncourtly 
opinions  could  express  those  opinions  without  resorting  to  illegal 
expedients  and  employing  the  agency  of  desperate  men.  The 
ponsequence  was  that  the  dispute  was  carried  on,  though  with 
sufficient  keenness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  decency  which 
would  have  been  thought  extraordinary  in  the  days  of  the  cen- 
sorship. 

On  this  occasion  the  Tories,  though  they  felt  strongly,  wrote 
but  little.  The  paper  war  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  be- 
tween two  sections  of  the  Whig  party..  The  combatants  on  both 
sides  were  generally  anonymous.  But  it  was  well  known  that 
one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  malecontent  Whigs  was 
John  Trenchard,  son  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State.  Preemi? 
cent  among  the  ministerial  Whigs  was  one  in  whom  admirable 
vigour  and  quickness  of  intellect  were  united  to  a  not  less  admir- 
able moderation  and  urbanity,  one  who  looked  on  the  history  of 
past  ages  with  the  eye  of  a  practical  statesman,  and  on  the 
events  which  were  passing  before  him  with  the  eye  of  a  philo* 
sophical  historian.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  naine  hinp|- 
pelf.     He  could  be  none  but  Somers. 
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The  pftmphleLeers  who  recommended   the  immediate  and 
entire  disb:miling  of  the  army  h;id  an  easy  tusk.     If  they  were 
cml):irrussed,  it  was  only  by  the  ahmulance  of  the  mattef  from 
Mlikh  tliey  had  to   make   their  selection.     On  their  side  were 
chii)trtips  and  liistorical  coninionplaces  without  number,  the  au- 
thority of  a  crowd  of  illustrious  names,  all  the   prejudices,  all 
the  traditions,  of  both  the  parties  in  the  state.     These  writers 
laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  political  science  that  a 
sUindin"  army  luid  a  free  constitution  could  not  exist  togetlier. 
What,  they  asked,  had  destroyed  the  noble  commonwealths  of 
Greece  ?      "What    had    enslaved    the    mighty    Roman    people  ? 
"What  had  turned  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  into 
lordships  and  duchies  ?    How  was  it  that  so  many  of  the  king- 
doms of  modern  Europe  hadlieen  transformed  from  limited  into 
absolute  monarchies  ?    The  States  General  of  Fiance,  the  Cortes 
of  Castile,  the  Grand  Justiciary  of  Arragon,  what  had  been  fatal 
to  them  all  ?    History  was  ransacked  for  instances  of  adventurers 
who,  by  the  help  of  mercenary  troops,  had  subjugated  free 
nations  or  deposed  legitimate  princes  ;  and  such  instances  were 
ea-sily  fotind.     Much  was  said   about  Pisistratus,  Timophanes, 
Dionysius,   Agathocles,   Marius    and   Sylln,  Julius   Caesar  and 
Augustus  Ca?sar,  Carthage  besieged  by  her  own  mercenaries, 
Rome  put  up  to  auction  by  her  own  Praitorian  cohorts.  Sultan 
Osman  butchered  by  his    own  Janissaries,  Lewis  Sforza  sold 
into  captivity  by  his  own  Switzers.     But  the  favourite  instance 
was  taken  from  the  recent  history  of  our  own  land.    Thousand.s 
'  hiill  living  had  seen  the  great  usurper,  who,  strong  in  the  power 
of  the  sword,  had  triumphed  over  both  royalty  and  freedom. 
The   Tories  were  reminded  that  his  soldiers  had  guarded  the 
scafTold  before  the   P>an(pieting   House.     Tin;   Whigs  were  re- 
minded that  those  same  sohlitrs  had  taken  the  inaee  from  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Connnons.      From  such  evils,  it  was  said- 
no  country  could  be  secure   which  was  cursed  with  a  standing 
army.     And  what  were  the  advantages  which  could  be  set  off 
against  such  evils?     Invasion  was  the  bugbear  with  which  the 
Court  lri<:d  to  frighten  the  nation.      Hut  we  were  not  ehihlren 
to  be  hcaretl  l)y  nursery  tales.      Wo   were   at  peace  ;  and,  cveu 
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in  time  of  war,  an  enemy  who  should  attempt  to  invade  U9 
would  probably  be  intercepted  by  our  fleet,  and  would  assuredly, 
if  he  reiiched  our  shores,  be  repelled  by  our  militia.  Some  peo- 
ple indeed  talked  as  if  a  militia  could  achiere  nothing  great. 
But  that  base  doctrine  was  refuted  by  all  ancient  and  all  modern 
history.  What  was  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  in  the  best  days 
of  Lacediemon  ?  What  was  the  Roman  legion  in  the  best  days 
of  Rome  ?  What  were  the  armies  which  conquered  at  Cressy, 
at  Poitiers,  at  Agincourt,  at  Halidon,  or  at  Flodden  ?  What 
was  that  mighty  array  which  Elizabeth  reviewed  at  Tilbury? 
In  the  fourteenth,  fifteejirh,  and  sixteenth  centuries  Englishmen 
who  did  not  live  hy  the  trade  of  war  had  made  war  with  success 
and  glory.  W^ere  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  so  de- 
generate that  tliey  could  not  be  trusted  to  play  the  men  for  their 
own  homesteads  and  parish  churches  ? 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  disbanding  of  the  forces  was 
strongly  recommended.  Parliament,  it  was  said,  might  perhaps 
from  res])ect  and  tenderness  for  (he  person  of  His  Majesty, 
permit  him  to  have  guards  enough  to  escort  his  coach  and  to 
pace  the  rounds  before  his  palace.  But  this  was  the  very  utmost 
that  it  would  be  ri^ht  to  concede.  The  defence  of  the  realm 
onirht  to  be  confided  to  the  sailors  and  the  militia.  Even  the 
Tower  ought  to  have  no  garrison  except  the  trainbands  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets. 

It  muF.t  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  and  dispassionate  man 
that  these  declaimers  contradicted  themselves.  If  an  army  com- 
posed of  regular  troops  really  w^s  far  more  efficient  than  an  army 
composed  of  husbandmen  taken  from  the  plough  and  burgh.crs 
taken  from  the  counter,  how  could  the  country  be  safe  with  i;o 
defenders  but  husbandmen  and  burghers,  wlicn  a  great  prince 
who  was  our  nearest  neighbour,  who  had  a  few  months  before 
been  our  enemy,  and  wlio  might,  in  a  few  months,  be  our  enemy 
again,  kept  up  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  regular 
troops?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people 
was  such  that  they  would,  with  little  or  no  ti-aining,  encounter 
and  defeat  the  most  formidable  array  of  veterans  from  the  conti- 
nent, was  it  not  absurd  to  appi\  bend  that  sucli  a  people  could  be 
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reduceil  to  slavery  by  a  I'l-w  regimeuts  of  their  own  countrymen  ? 
But  our  ancestors  were  generally  so  much  blinded  by  prejudice 
that  tiiis  inconsistency  passed  unnoticed.  They  were  secure 
where  thev  ouirht  to  have  been  warv,  and  timorous  whore  they 
niiniit  well  have  l)een  seeiire.  They  were  not  sliocked  by  hear- 
ing the  same  man  mainUiin,  in  the  same  breath,  that,  if  twenty 
thousand  professional  soldiers  were  kept  up,  the  liberty  and 
property  of  millions  of  Englishmen  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown,  and  yet  that  those  millions  of  Englishmen,  fighting 
for  liberty  and  [)rv)perty,  would  speedily  annihilate  an  invading 
army  composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  tiiousand  of  the  concpierors  of 
Steinkirk  and  Landen.  Whoever  denied  the  former  proposition 
w:is  called  a  tool  of  the  Court.  "Whoever  denied  the  latter  was 
accused  of  insnlting  and  slandering  the  nation. 

Somers  was  too  wise  to  oppose  himself  directly  to  the  strong 
current  of  popnlar  feeling.  With  rare  dexterity  he  took  the  tone 
not  of  an  advocat<'.  but  of  a  judge.  The  danger  wliieh  seemed 
so  terrible  to  many  honest  friends  of  liberty  he  did  not  venture 
to  pronounce  altogether  visionary.  But  he  reminded  his  coun- 
trymen that  a  choice  between  dangers  was  sometimes  all  that 
was  left  to  the  wisest  of  mankind.  No  lawgiver  had  ever  been 
al)Ie  to  devise  a  perfect  and  innnortal  form  of  government.  Perils 
lay  thick  on  the  right  and  on  the  left ;  and  to  keep  far  from  one 
evil  was  to  draw  near  to  another.  That  which,  considered  merely 
with  reference  to  the  internal  polity  of  England,  might  be,  to  a 
ceruin  extent,  objectionable,  might  be  absolutely  essential  to  her 
rank  among  Euiopean  Powers,  and  even  to  her  inde]iendence. 
Ail  that  a  statesman  coidd  du  in  such  a  case  was  to  weigli  incon- 
veniences against  each  other,  and  carefully  to  observe  which  way 
the  scale  leaned.  The  evil  of  having  regular  soldiers  and  tiie  evil 
of  not  having  them,  Somers  set  fortli  and  compared  in  a  little 
treatise,  which  was  once  widely  renowned  as  the  lialancing  Letter, 
ami  whi(;h  was  adnritt«'d.  oven  by  the  malecontenis,  to  be  an  able 
and  plau-,ibh;  com[)osition.  He  well  knew  that  mere  names  ex- 
erciHc  a  mighty  infiuence  on  the  public  mind  ;  that  the  most 
perfect  tribunal  whieh  a  legislator  could  construct  would  Ix; 
unpopular  if  it   were  called  the  Star  Chamber  ■   that   the  mottt 
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judicious  tax  which  a  financier  could  devise  would  excite  murmur* 
if  it  were  called  the  Shipmoney  ;  and  that  the  words  Standing 
Army  then  had  to  English  ears  a  sound  us  uupleasiug  us  either 
Shii^raoney  or  'Star  Chamber.  He  declared  therefore  that  he 
abhorred  the  thought  of  a  standing  arm}'.  What  he  recom- 
mended was,  not  a  standing,  but  a  temporary  army,  an  array  of 
which  Parliament  would  annually  fix  the  number,  an  army  for 
which  Parliament  would  annually  frame  a  military  code,  an 
army  which  would  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  either  the  Lords  or 
the  Commons  should  think  that  its  services  were  not  needed. 
From  such  an  army  surely  the  danger  to  public  liberty  could 
not  by  wise  men  be  thought  serious.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
danger  to  which  the  kingdom  would  be  exposed  if  all  the  troops 
were  disbanded  was  such  as  might  well  disturb  the  firmest 
mind.  Suppose  a  war  with  the  greatest  power  in  Christendom 
to  break  out  suddenly,  and  to  find  ns  without  one  battalion  of 
regular  infantry,  without  one  squadron  of  regular  cavalry ; 
what  disasters  might  we  not  reasonably  apprehend  ?  It  was 
idle  to  say  that  a  descent  could  not  take  place  without  ample 
notice,  and  that  we  should  have  time  to  raise  and  discipline  a 
great  force.  An  absolute  prince,  whose  orders,  given  in  pro- 
found secrecy,  were  promptly  obeyed  at  once  by  his  captains  on 
the  Rhine  and  on  the  Scheld,  and  by  his  admirals  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  might  be  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  long  before  we  were  prepared  to  parry  it.  We  might  be 
appalled  by  learning  that  ships  from  widely  remote  parts,  and 
troops  from  widely  remote  garrisons,  had  assembled  at  a  single 
point  within  sight  of  our  coast.  To  trust  to  our  fleet  was  to 
trust  to  the  winds  and  the  waves.  The  breeze  which  was 
favourable  to  the  invader  might  prevent  our  men  of  war  from 
standing  out  to  sea.  Only  nine  years  ago  this  had  actually 
happened.  The  Protestant  wind,  before  which  the  Dutch 
armament  had  run  full  sail  down  the  Channel,  had  driven  King 
James's  navy  back  into  the  Thames.  It  must  then  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  not  improbable  tliat  the  enemy  might  land.  And, 
if  he  landed,  what  would  he  find  .''  An  open  country :  a  rich 
country ;  provisions  everywhere  ;  not  a  river  but  which  could 
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be  forded ;  no  natural  fastnesses  such  as  protect  the  fertile 
plains  of  Italy  ;  no  artificial  fastnesses,  such  as,  at  every  step, 
impede  the  proijrcss  of  a  contpieror  in  the  Xetherhin«ls.  P^very 
thiii^^  must  then  be  staked  on  llu-  steadiness  of  the  militia  ;  and 
it  was  pernicious  flattery  to  represent  the  militia  as  eipial  to  a 
conflict  in  the  field  with  veterans  whose  whole  life  had  been  a 
preparation  for  the  day  of  battle.  The  instances  which  it  was 
the  fashion  to  cite  of  the  great  achievements  of  soldiers  taken 
from  the  threshing  flooi*  and  the  shopboard  were  fit  only  for  a 
school  boy's  theme.  Somcrs,  who  had  stu<lied  ancient  litera- 
ture like  a  man, — a  rare  thing  in  his  time, — said  that  those 
instances  refuted  the  doctrine  which  they  were  meant  to  prove. 
He  disposed  of  much  idle  declamation  about  the  Lacediemoniaus 
by  saying,  most  conci>ely,  correctly,  and  happily,  that  the  La- 
ceda^niDiiian  connnonwealth  reall}'  was  a  standing  army  which 
threatened  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  In  fact  the  S[)artan  had  no 
i-alling  except  war.  Of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  he  was  igno- 
rant. The  labour  of  the  spade  and  of  the  loom,  and  the  petty 
gains  of  trade,  he  contemi)tuously  abandoned  to  men  of  a  lower 
cjvst'S.  His  whole  existence  from  childhood  to  old  age  was  one 
long  military  training.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian,  the  Corin- 
thian, tilt;  Argive,  the  Tlieban,  gave  his  chief  attention  to  his 
oliveyard  or  his  vineyard,  his  warehouse  or  his  workshop,  and 
took  up  his  shield  and  spear  only  for  short  terms  and  at  long 
intervals.  The  difference  therefore  between  a  Lacedrcmoniau 
phalanx  and  any  other  plialanx  was  long  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference between  a  regiment  of  the  French  household  troops 
an«l  a  regiinei;t  of  the  Londf^n  trainbands.  Lacedainon  conse- 
quently confiinifd  to  be  dominant  in  Greece  till  other  states 
began  to  emplo.  regidar  troops.  Then  her  suprciiKicy  was  at 
an  end.  She  was  great  while  she  was  a  stainiing  army  riinong 
militias.  She  fell  when  she  had  to  contcMid  with  other  standing 
armips.  The  lesson  whidi  is  reallv  to  be  learned  £jom  her  as- 
cende'.icy  and  from  her  d<'e]in«;  is  t!ii<,  tli;if  the  occasional  soldier 
if!  no  match  for  the  professional  soldier.* 

•  The  more  minutely  we  examine  iLc  liinlory  nf  tlio  decUne  and  full  or    ' ari>- 
iatmou,  th«  more  reittoii  nx-  shall  Und  to  aUmiru  llio  itagacily  of  .Suiuun     '^  >*• 
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The  same  lesson  Somers  drew  from  the  history  of  Romei 
and  every  fccholar  who  really  understands  that  history  will  ad- 
mit that  he  was  in  the  right.  The  finest  militia  that  ever  ex- 
isted was  probably  that  of  Italy  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  It  miijht  have  been  thouijht  that  seven  or  eiijht  hnn- 
'l;ed  thousand  fighting  men,  who  assuredly  wanted  neither  nat- 
u;-al  courage  nor  ])nblic  spirit,  would  have  been  able  to  protect 
their  own  hearths  and  altars  a<jainst  an  invader.  An  invader 
c.unv',  bringing  with  him  an  army  small  and  exhausted  ly  a 
march  over  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  but  familiar  with  battles  and  ' 
sieges.  At  the  head  of  this  army  lie  traversed  the  peninsula 
to  and  fro,  gained  a  succession  of  victories  against  immense  nu- 
merical odds,  slaughtered  the  hardy  youth  of  L  '.um  like  sheep, 
by  tens  of  thousands,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  con- 
first  great  humiliation  which  befel  the  Laeedsemoiiians  was  tlie  affair  of  Sphac- 
teria.  It  is  remirkable  that  on  this  occasion  they  were  vanquished  by  men  who 
made  a  trade  of  war.  The  force  which  Cleou  carried  out  with  him  from  Athens 
to  the  Bay  of  Pylos,  and  to  which  tlie  event  of  tlie  conflict  is  to  be  chiefly 
ascribed,  consisted  entirely  of  mercenaries, — archers  from  Scythia  and  light  in- 
fantry from  Tlirace.  The  victory  gained  by  the  Laeedoemonians  over  a  great 
confederate  armj  at  Tegea  retrieved  that  military  reputation  which  the  disaster 
of  Spliacteria  had  impaired.  Yet  even  at  Tegea  it  was  signally  proved  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  far  superior  to  occasional  soldiers,  were  not  equal  to 
professional  soldiers.  On  every  point  but  one  the  allies  were  put  to  rout ;  but  on 
one  point  the  Lacedemonians  gave  way  ;  and  that  was  the  point  where  they 
were  opposed  to  a  brigade  of  a  thousand  Argives,  picked  men,  whom  the  state  to 
which  they  belonged  had  during  many  years  trained  to  war  at  the  public  charge, 
and  who  were,  in  fact,  a  standing  army.  After  the  battle  of  Tegea,  many  years 
elapsed  before  the  Lacedaemonians  sustained  a  defeat.  At  length  a  calamity  be. 
fel  them  which  astonished  all  their  neighbours.  A  division  of  the  army  cf  Agesi- 
laus  was  cut  off  and  destroyed  almost  to  a  man  ;  and  this  exploit,  which  seemed 
almost  portentous  to  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  was  achieved  by  Iphicrates,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  mercenary  light  infantry.  But  it  was  from  the  day  of  Leuctra 
that  the  fall  of  Sparta  became  rapid  and  violent.  Some  time  before  that  day  the 
Thebans  had  resolved  to  follow  the  example  which  had  been  set  many  years  be- 
fore by  the  Argives.  Some  hundreds  of  athletic  youths,  carefully  selected,  were 
eet  apart,  under  the  names  of  the  City  Band  and  the  Sacred  Band,  to  form  a 
standing  army.  Their  business  was  war.  They  encamped  in  the  citadel ;  they 
were  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  community  ;  and  they  became,  under  as- 
siduous training,  the  first  soldiers  in  Greece.  They  were  constantly  victorious 
till  they  were  opposed  to  Philip's  admir.ibly  disciplined  phalanx  at  Chseronea  ; 
and  even  at  Charonea  they  were  not  defeated,  but  slain  in  tlieir  ranks,  fighting 
to  the  last.  It  was  this  band,  directed  by  the  skill  of  great  captains,  which  gava 
the  decisive  blow  to  the  Lacedaemonian  power.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there 
was  no  degeneracy  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  Pyr* 
rhuB  they  seem  to  have  been  in  all  military  qualities  equal  to  their  ancestor* 
Who  conquered  at  piataea.  3ut  theii*  ancestors  at  Pli^taea  had  not  sucU  enemiM 
CD  encoiuiter. 
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Hntied  (luring  sixteen  years  to  maintain  himself  m  a  hostile 
country,  and  \v;is  never  dislodged  till  he  had  by  a  cruel  discip- 
line ffraduallv  taujrht  his  adversaries  how  to  resist  hira. 

It  was  idle  to  repeat  the  names  of  great  battles  won,  in  the 
middle  ages,  by  men  who  did  not  make  war  their  chief  calling  ; 
those  battles  proved  only  that  one  militia  might  beat  another, 
and  not  that  a  militia  could  beat  a  regular  army.  As  idle  was 
it  to  declaim  about  the  camp  of  Tilbury.  AVe  had  indeed  reason 
to  Ik?  proud  of  the  spirit  which  alKlasses of  Englishmen, gentle- 
men and  ytomen,  peasants  and  burgesses,  had  so  signally  dis- 
played in  the  great  crisis  of  1588,  But  we  had  also  reason  to 
be  thankful  that,  with  all  their  spirit,  they  were  not  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  Spanisli  battalions.  Somers  related  au  anec- 
dote, well  worthy  to  be  remembered,  which  had  been  preserved 
by  tradition  ni  the  noble  house  of  De  Vere.  One  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  that  house,  a  captain  who  had  acquired  much 
experience  and  much  lUrae  in  the  Netherlands,  had,  in  the  crisis 
cf  perd,  been  summoned  back  to  England  by  Klizabetli,  and 
rode  with  her  through  the  endless  ranks  of  iihoutuig  pdtemen. 
She  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  army.  "  It  is,"  he  said, 
•'  a  brave  army."  There  was  something  in  his  tone  or  manner 
which  fchowed  that  he  meant  more  than  his  words  expressed. 
The  Queen  insisted  on  his  speaking  out.  **  Madam,"  he  said, 
*  Your  Grace's  army  is  brave  indeed.  I  have  not  in  the  world 
(he  name  of  a  coward  ;  and  yet  I  am  the  greatest  coward  here. 
All  tliese  fine  fellows  are  praying  that  the  enemy  may  land,  and 
that  there  may  be  a  battle  ;  and  I,  who  know  that  enemy  well, 
cannot  think  of  su(;h  a  bailh;  without  dismay."  De  Vere  was 
doubtless  in  the  right.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  indeed,  would  not 
have  subjected  our  country  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  if  he  had  effected  a  landing,  the  island  would  have  been 
the  theatre  of  a  war  greatly  resembling  that  which  Hannibal 
waged  in  lUily.  and  that  the  invaders  would  ncU  have  been  driven 
out  till  many  cities  had  l>eeu  sacked,  tdl  many  counties  ha<l  been 
wanted,  and  till  multitudes  of  our  stout-hearted  rustics  and  arti- 
sans  hud  perisluMl  in  the  carnage  of  duya  not  lesb  terrible  ihau 
thotte  of  TLrutiymene  and  C'auu». 
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While  the  pamphlets  of  Trenchard  and  Somers  were  in 
every  hand,  tlie  Parliament  met. 

The  words  with  which  the  King  opened  the  session  brought 
the  great  question  to  a  speedy  issue.  "  Tlie  circumstances,"  he 
said,  "  of  affairs  abroad  are  such,  that  I  thinli  myself  obliged  to 
tell  you  my  opinion,  that,  for  the  present,  England  cannot  be 
safe  without  a  land  force  ;  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  give 
those  that  mean  us  ill  the  opportunity  of  effecting  that  under 
the  notion  of  a  peace  which  they  could  not  bring  to  pass  by 
war." 

The  speech  was  well  received ;  for  that  Parliament  was 
thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  Government.  The  members  had, 
like  the  rest  of  the  community,  been  put  into  high  good  humour 
by  the  return  of  peace  and  by  the  revival  of  trade.  They  were 
indeed  stdl  under  the  mfluence  of  the  feelings  of  the  preceding 
day ;  and  they  had  still  ni  their  ears  the  thanksgiving  sermons 
and  thanksgiving  anthems  :  all  the  bonfires  had  hardly  burned 
out ;  and  the  rows  of  lamps  and  candles  had  hardly  been  taken 
down  Many,  therefore,  who  did  not  assent  to  all  that  the  King 
had  said,  joined  in  a  loud  hum  of  approbation  when  he  con- 
cluded.* As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  retired  to  tbeiv  own 
chamber,  they  resolved  to  present  an  address  assuring  His  Ma- 
jesty that  they  would  stand  by  him  i-n  peace  as  firmly  as  they 
had  stood  by  him  in  war.  Seymour,  who  had,  during  the  autumn, 
been  going  from  shire  to  shire,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the 
country  gentlemen  against  the  ministry,  ventured  to  make  some 
uncourtly  remarks  :  but  he  gave  so  much  offense  that  he  was 
hi&sed  down,  and  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division.! 

The  friends  of  the  Government  were  greatly  elated  by  the 
proceedings  of  this  day.  During  the  following  week  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  Parliament  might  be  induced  to  vote  a  peace 
establishment  of  thirty  thousand  men.  But  these  hopes  were 
delusive.  The  hum  with  which  AVilliam's  speech  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  hiss  which  had  drowned  the  voice  of  Seymour, 
had  been  misunderstood.     The  Commons  were  indeed  warmlv 

*  L'TTevmitage,  Dec.  3-13,  7-17,  168i 

t  Commons'  Journal,  Dec.  3, 1607  ;  L'Hermitage,  Dec.  7-17. 
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attAchod  to  the  King's  person  and  government,  and  (jnick  to 
resent  an}'  disrespectful  mention  of  his  name.  But  the  mem- 
bers who  were  disposed  to  let  him  have  even  half  as  many 
troops  as  he  thongiit  necessary  were  a  minority.  On  the 
tenth  of  December  his  speech  was  considered  in  a  Cominittce 
of  Uic  whole  House  ;  and  Ilarley  came  forward  as  the  chief 
of  the  opposition.  He  did  not,  lU\e  some  hot-headed  men, 
among  both  tlR'.  Whigs  and  the  Torit-s,  contend  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  regular  soldiers.  But  he  maintained  that  it 
was  unnccessarN'  to  keep  up,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  a 
larger  force  than  had  been  kept  up  after  the  peace  of  NLme- 
guen.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  military  establishment 
shoulil  be  reduced  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  3'ear  1G(S0. 
The  ^linisters  found  that,  on  this  occasion,  neither  their 
honest  nor  their  dishonest  supporters  could  be  trusted.  For, 
in  tlic  minds  of  the  most  rcspcctalde  men,  the  prejudice 
against  standing  armies  was  of  too  long  gi"Owth  and  too  d«ep 
root  to  ])e  at  once  removed  ;  and  those  means  by  which  the 
Court  might,  at  another  time,  have  secured  the  help  of  venal 
ix>liticians,  were,  at  that  moment,  of  less  avail  than  usual. 
The  Triennial  Act  was  beginning  to  produce  its  effects.  A 
general  election  was  at  hand.  Every  member  who  had  con- 
stituents was  desirous  to  please  them;  and  it  was  certain 
that  no  member  wouM  plea.se  his  constituents  by  voting  for 
a  standing  arm}- ;  and  the  resolution  moved  by  Harley  was 
strongly  supported  l)y  Howe,  was  carried,  was  reported  to 
.the  House  on  the  following  day,  and,  after  a  debate  in  which 
<everal  orators  made  a  great  display  of  their  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modern  history,  was  confinned  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  votes  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.* 

In  this  debate  the  fear  and  hatred  with  which  many 
of  the  best  fiiends  of  the  Government  regarded  Sunder- 
land were  unequivocally  manifested.  "  It  is  easy,"  such 
was  the  language  of  several  members,  "it  is  easy 
to  guc.Hs  b}'  whom  that  unhappy  sentence  was  insert<;d 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  No  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  history  of  the 
laat  two  reigns  can  dotibt  who  the  minister  is,  who  is  now 

•  (.'n<>rmlug«,  Dvo.  10-30,  Pm.  li-21,  JuunuU. 
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whispering  evil  counsel  in  the  ear  of  a  third  master.'*  The 
Chamberlain,  thus  fiercely  attacked,  was  very  feebly  defended. 
There  was  indeed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  small  knot  of  his 
creatures  ;  and  they  were  men  not  destitute  of  a  certain  kind  of 
ability ;  but  their  moral  character  was  as  bad  as  his.  One  of 
them  was  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Guy,  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  place  for  corruption.  Another  was  the  late  Speak- 
er, Trevor,  who  had,  from  the  chair,  put  the  question  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  a  rogue,  and  had  been  forced  to  pronounce  that 
the  Ayes  had  it.  A  third,  was  Charles  Duncombe,  long  the 
greatest  goldsmith  of  Lombard  Street,  and  now  one  of  the  great- 
est landowners  of  the  North  Ridinor  of  Lancashire.  Possessed 
of  a  jjrivate  fortune  equal  to  that  of  any  duke,  he  had  not 
thought  if  beneath  him  to  accept  the  place  of  Cashier  of  the 
Excise,  and  had  perfectly  understood  how  to  make  that  place 
lucrative  :  but  he  had  recently  been  ejected  from  office  by  Mon- 
tague, who  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  trusted.  Such  advocates  as  Trevor,  Guy,  and  Duucombe 
could  do  little  for  Sunderland  in  debate.  The  statesmen  of  the 
Junto  would  do  nothing  for  him.  They  had  undoubtedly 
owed  much  to  him.  His  influence,  co-operating  with  their  own 
great  abilities  and  with  the  force  of  circumstances,  had  nidnced 
the  King  to  commit  the  direction  of  the  internal  administration 
of  the  realm  to  a  whig  Cabinet.  But  the  distrust  which  the  old 
traitor  and  apostate  inspired  was  not  to  be  overcome.  The  min- 
isters could  not  be  sure  that  he  was  not,  while  smiling  on  them, 
whispering  in  confidential  tones  to  them,  pouring  out,  as  it 
might  seem,  all  his  heart  to  them,  really  calumniating  them 
in  the  closet  or  suggesting  to  the  opposition  some  ingenious 
mode  of  attacking  them.  They  had  very  recently  been 
thwarted  by  him.  They  were  bent  on  making  Wharton  a 
Secretary  of  State,  and  had  therefore  looked  forward  with 
mpatience  to  the  retirement  of  Trumball,  who  was  indeed 
hardly  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  great  place.  To  their  surprise 
and  mortification  they  learned,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  that  Trumball  had  suddenly  resigned,  and  Yernon, 
the  Under  Secretary,  had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  and 
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fjad  returned  thence  with  the  seals.  Vernon  was  a  zealous 
Whin,  and  not  j>orso!ially  unacceptable  to  the  chiefs  of  his  party. 
But  tlio  Lord  (hanc'llor.  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  might  not  unnaturally  think 
it  strange  that  a  post  of  the  highest  importance  should  have 
4)een  fdlcd  up  in  opposition  to  their  known  wishes,  and  with  a 
haste  and  a  secrecy  which  plainly  showed  that  the  King  did  not 
wish  to  be  annoyed  by  their  remonstrances.  The  Lord  Cham- 
berl;;in  pretended  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  <^erve 
"Wharton.  But  the  Whig  chiefs  were  not  men  to  be  duped  by 
the  professions  of  so  notorious  a  liar.  Montague  bitterly  de- 
scribed him  as  a  fireship,  dangerous  at  best,  but  on  the  whole 
most  dangerous  as  a  consort,  and  least  dangerous  when  showing 
hostile  colours.  Smith,  who  was  the  most  clFicient  of  IMonta- 
gue's  lieutenants,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  rarliamcnt, 
cordially  sympathised  with  his  leader.  Sunderland  was  there- 
fore left  undefended.  Ilis  enemies  became  bolder  and  more 
vehement  every  day.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  member  for  Grinstead, 
and  Lord  Norris,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  talked  of  moving 
an  address  requesting  the  King  to  banish  for  ever  from  the 
Court  and  the  Council  that  evil  adviser  who  had  misled  Ilis 
Mr.jesty's  royal  uncles,  had  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the  j)eople, 
and  had  abjured  the  Protestant  religion. 

-'  Sunderland  had  been  uneasy  from  the  first  moment  at  which 
his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lie 
was  now  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The  whole  enigma  of  his  life, 
an  enigma  of  which  many  unsatisfactory  and  some  absurd  ex- 
planations have  been  propounded,  is  at  once  solved  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  a  man  insatiably  greedy  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
yet  nervously  apprehensive  of  danger.  He  rushed  with  raven- 
ous eagerness  at  every  bait  which  was  offered  to  his  cupidity. 
But  any  ominous  shadow,  any  threatening  murnmr,  sulliced  to 
stop  him  in  his  full  career,  and  to  inak(^  him  change  his  course 
or  bury  himself  in  a  hiding  place.  He  ought  to  have  thought 
himself  fortunate  indeed,  when,  after  all  the  crimes  whieli  !»" 
had  committed,  he  found  himself  again  enjoying  his  picture  gal- 
lery and  his  woods  at  Althorpe,  sitting  in  the  Hous©  of  Lordi, 
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admitted  to  the  royal  closet,  pensioned  from  the  Priry  Purse, 
consulted  about  the  most  important  affairs  of  state.  But  his 
ambition  and  avarice  would  not  suffer  him  to  rest  till  he  held  a 
high  and  lucrative  office,  till  he  was  a  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  violent 
clamour ;  and  that  clamour  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  face. 

His  friends  assured  him  that  the  threatened  address  would 
not  be  carried.  Perhaps  a  hundred  and  sixty  members  might 
vote  for  it ;  but  hardly  more.  "  A  hundred  and  sixty  ?  "  he 
cried  :  "  No  minister  can  stand  against  a  hundred  and  sixty.  I 
am  sure  that  I  will  not  try."  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
hundred  and  sixty  votes  in  a  House  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
members  would  correspond  to  more  than  two  hundred  votes  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons  ;  a  very  formidable  minority  on 
the  unfavourable  side  of  a  question  deeply  affecting  the  personal 
character  of  a  public  man.  William,  unwilling  to  part  with  a 
servant  whom  he  knew  to  be  unprincipled,  but  whom  he  did  not 
consider  as  more  unprincipled  than  many  other  English  jioliti- 
cians,  and  in  whom  he  had  found  much  of  a  very  useful  sort  of 
knxjwledge,  and  of  a  very  useful  sort  of  ability,  tried  to  induce 
the  ministry  to  come  to  the  rescue.  It  was  particularly  impor 
tant  to  soothe  Wharton,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  his  re 
cent  disappointment,  and  had  probably  exasperated  the  othe. 
members  of  the  Junto.  He  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.  Tht 
King  himself  intreated  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain,  and  to  prevail  on  the  Whig  leaders  in  the  Lower  House 
to  oppose  any  motion  which  Dyke  or  Norrls  miglit  make, 
Wharton  answered  in  a  manner  which  made  it  clear  that  from 
him  no  help  was  to  be  expected.  Sunderland's  terrors  now  be- 
came insupportable.  He  had  requested  some  of  his  friends  to 
come  to  his  house  that  he  might  consult  them  ;  they  came  at 
the  appointed  hour,  but  found  that  he  had  gone  to  Kensington, 
and  had  left  word  that  he  should  soon  be  back.  When  he 
joined  them,  they  observed  that  he  had  not  the  gold  key  whicli 
is  the  badge  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  asked  where  it  was, 
"  At  Kensington,"  answered  Sunderland.  They  found  that  he 
had  tendered  his  resignation,  and  that  it  had  been,  after  a  long 
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Itniggle,  accepted.  Tlu-y  blaiiieil  his  haste,  and  told  liini  that, 
Biiice  he  had  MunuiuiRd  tluiu  to  advise  him  on  that  day,  he 
niiirlit  at  least  have  waited  till  the  morrow.  "  To-morrow," 
he  exclaimed,  "  would  have  ruined  me.  To-night  has  saved 
me  "' 

Meanwhile,  both  the  disciples  of  Somers  and  the  disciples 
of  Trenchanl  were  grumbling  at  Ilarley's  resolution.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Somers  maintained  that,  if  it  was  right  to  have  an 
army  at  all,  it  must  bo  right  to  have  an  elflcient  army.  The 
disciples  of  Trenchard  complained  that  a  great  principle  had 
been  shamefully  given  up.  On  the  vital  issue,  Standing  Army 
or  no  Standing  Army,  the  Commons  had  pronounced  an  erro- 
iieouik  a  fatal  decision.  Whether  that  army  should  consist  of 
live  reiiiments  or  of  fifteen  was  hardlv  worth  debating,  'l^ho 
great  dyke  which  kept  out  arbitrary  power  had  been  broken. 
It  was  idle  to  say  that  the  breach  was  narrow ;  for  it  would 
8oon  be  widened  by  the  flood  which  would  rush  in.  The  war 
of  pamphlets  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  At  the  same  time 
alarming  symptoms  began  to  appear  among  the  men  of  the 
sword.  They  saw*  themselves  every  day  described  in  print  as 
the  scum  of  society,  as  mortal  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  Was  it  reasonable, — such  was  the  language  of  some 
scribblers, — that  an  honest  gentleman  should  pay  a  heavy  land 
tax,  in  order  to  support  in  idleness  and  luxury  a  set  of  fellows 
who  requited  him  by  seducing  his  dairy  maids  and  shooting  his 
partridges?  Nor  was  it  only  in  ( irub  Street  tracts  that  such 
reflections  were  to  be  found.  It  w;u  known  all  over  the  town 
that  uncivil  things  had  been  said  of  the  military  prufessioii  in 
the  Houie  of  Common.s,  and  that  Jack  Howe,  in  particular,  bad, 
on  this  subject,  given  the  rein  to  his  wit  and  to  his  ill  nature. 
Some  rou'di  and  d.irinir  veterans,  marked  with  the  scars  (jf  Ste-in- 
kirk  and  sinwil  with  iheKmcjke  of  Naniur,  threatened  vengeance 
for  th<f.e  insults.  The  writers  and  trpeakers  who  had  takeu 
the  greatest  liberties  went  in  constant  fear  of  being  accosted  by 
fierce-looking  captains,  and  required  to  make  an  immediate 
choice  between  figliting  and  being  caned.  One  gentleman,  wlio 
had  made   himself  conspicuous  by  the  severity  of  his  lan^juage, 
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went  about  with  pistols  ia  his  pockets.  Howe,  whose  courage 
was  not  proportionate  to  his  maliguity  and  petulance,  Was  so 
much  frightened,  that  he  re'tired  into  the  country.  Tlie  King, 
well  aware  that  a  single  blow  given,  at  that  critical  conjuncture, 
by  a  soldier  to  a  member  of  Parliament  might  produce  disastrous 
consequences,  ordered  the  officers  of  the  army  to  their  quarters, 
and,  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  his  authority  and  influence, 
succeeded  in  preventing  all  outrage.* 

All  this  time  the  feeling  in  favour  of  a  regular  force  seemed 
to  be  growing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  resignation  of 
Sunderland  had  put  many  honest  gentlemen  in  good  humour. 
The  Whig  leaders  exerted  themselves  to  rally  their  followers, 
held  meetings  at  the  "  Rose,"  and  represented  strongly  the 
dangers  to  which  the  country  would  be  exposed,  if  defended 
only  by  a  militia.  The  opposition  asserted  that  neither  bribes 
nor  promises  were  spared.  The  ministers  at  length  flattered 
themselves  that  Harley's  resolution  might  be  rescinded.  On 
the  eighth  of  January  they  again  tried  their  strength,  and  were 
again  defeated,  though  by  a  smaller  majority  than  before.  A 
hundred  and  sixty-four  members  divided  with  them.  A  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  were  for  adhering  to  the  vote  of  the 
eleventh  of  December.  It  was  remarked  that  on  this  occasion 
the  naval  men,  with  Rooke  at  their  head,  voted  against  the 
Government. t 

It  was  necessary  to  yield.  All  that  remained  was  to  put  on 
the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  eleventh  of  December  the 
most  favourable  sense  that  they  could  be  made  to  bear.  They 
did  indeed  admit  of  very  different  interpretations.  The  force 
which  was  actually  in  England  in  1680  hardly  amounted  to  five 

*  In  the  first  act  of  Farquhar's  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  the  passions  which  about 
this  time  agitated  society  are  exhibited  witli  much  spirit.  Alderman  Smuggler 
sees  Colonel  Standard,  and  exclaims,  "  There's  another  plague  of  the  nation,  a 
red  coat  and  feather."  "  I'm  disbanded,"  says  the  Colonel.  "  This  very  morn- 
ing, in  Hyde  Park,  my  brave  regiment,  a  thousand  men  that  looked  like  lions 
yesterday,  were  scattered  and  looked  as  poor  and  simple  as  tiie  herd  of  deer  that 
grazed  beside  them."  "  Fal  al  deral  !  "  cries  the  Alderman  :  "I'll  have  a  bon- 
fire this  night  as  high  as  the  moiuiment."  "  A  bonfire  !  "  answered  the  soldier  ; 
"  thou  di-y,  withered,  ill-nature  !  had  not  those  brave  fellows'  swords  defended 
von,  your  house  had  been  a  bonfire  ere  this  about  your  ears." 

t  L'Hennitage,  January  11-21, 
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thousflml  men.  But  the  i':irrison  of  TaiiixltT  iuul  the  reuinients 
iu  the  pay  of  the  Bataviiin  federation,  whicli,  as  they  were 
available  for  the  defence  of  Knirland  a<rainst  a  foreijjn  or  do- 
mesti.c.  enemy,  uii^ht  be  said  to  be  in  some  sort  part  of  the 
EnMish  armv,  amounted  to  at  least  five  thousand  more.  The 
construction  which  the  ministers  put  on  the  resolution  of  the 
t  lovonth  of  December  was,  that  the  army  was  to  consist  of  ten 
thousand  men  ;  and  in  this  construction  the  House  acquiesced. 
It  was  not  held  to  be  necessary  that  the  Parliament  should,  as 
in  our  time,  fix  the  amount  of  the  land  force.  The  Commons 
thought  that  they  sufhciently  limited  the  number  of  soldiers  by 
limiting  the"Bum  which  was  to  be  expended  in  maintaining  sol- 
diers. AVhat  that  sum  should  be  v  .is  a  question  which  raised 
much  debate.  Ilarley  was  unwilling  to  give  more  than  three 
hiuidred  thousand  pounds.  IMontague  struggled  for  four  hundred 
thousand.  The  iioneral  sense  of  the  House  was  that  Ilarley 
offered  too  little  and  that  Montague  demanded  too  much.  At 
last,  on  the  fourteenth  of  .Tanuary,  a  vote  was  taken  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Four  days  later  the  House 
resolved  to  grant  half-pay  to  the  disbanded  officers  till  they 
.•ihould  be  otherwise  provided  for.  The  half-pay  was  meant  to 
be  a  retainer  as  well  as  a  reward.  The  effect  of  this  important 
vote  therefore  was  that,  whenever  a  new  war  should  break  out, 
the  nation  would  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  many  gen- 
tlemen of  great  military  experience.  The  ministry  afterwards 
.•succeeded  in  obtaining,  much  against  the  will  of  a  portion  of 
the  opposition,  a  separate  vote  for  three  thousand  marines. 

A  ^lutiny  Act,  which  had  beeii  passed  in  1(V.)7,  exjyred  in 
the  spring  of  1C98.  As  yet  no  such  Act  had  been  pa.ssed  ex- 
ccpt  in  time  of  war;  and  llir  temper  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
the  nation  was  such  that  the  ministers  did  not  venture  to  ask, 
in  time  of  peace,  for  a  renewal  of  powers  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution. For  the  i)res('nt,  therefore,  the  soldier  was  again,  as 
in  the  times  which  pn-ceded  the  Revolution,  subject  to  exactly 
the  same  law  which  governed  the  citizen. 

It  was  otdy  in  matters  relating  to  the  army  that  tin-  govern- 
tneut   found   the  Commons    urmianageable.      Liberal    j  rovlaiou 
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was  made  for  the  navy.     The  number  of  seamen  Was  fixed  at 
ten  thousand,  a  great  force,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age, 
for  a  time  of  peace.     The  funds  assigned  some  years  before  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  list  had  fallen  short  of  the  estimate     It 
was  resolved  that  a  new  arrangement  should  be  made,  and  that 
a  certain  income  should  be  settled  on  the  King.     The  amount 
was   fixed,  by   an  unanimous  vote,  at  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  the  Commons  declared  that,  by  making  this  ample 
provision  for  his  comfort  and  dignity,  they  meant  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  great  things  which  he  had  done  for  the  country.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  so  large  a  sum  would  not  have  been 
given  without  debates  and  divisions,  had  it  not  been  understood 
that  he   meant  to  take  on   himself  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  establishment,  and  that  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  to  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  Mary  of  Modena. 
The  Tories  were  unwilling  to  disoblige   the  Princess   of   Den- 
mark ;  and  the  Jacobites   abstained  from  offering  any  opposi- 
tion to  a  grant  in  the  benefit  of  which   they  hoped  that  the 
banished  family  would  participate. 

It  was  not  merely  by  pecuniary  liberality  that  the  Parliament 
testified  attachment  to  the  Sovereign.  A  bill  was  rapidly  passed 
which  withheld  the  benefit  of  the   Habeas   Corpus  Act,  during 
twelve  months  more,  from  Bernardi  and  some   other   conspira- 
tors who  had  been  concerned   in   the   Assassination   Plot,  but 
whose  guilt,  though  demonstrated  to  the  conviction  of  every 
reasonable  man,  could  not  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.     At  the 
same  time  new  securities  were   provided  against  a  new  danger 
which    threatened    the  government.     The    peace   had    put    an 
end  to    the   apprehension    that  the    throne  of  William  might 
be    subverted  by    foreign    arms,  but    had,  at    the    same    time, 
facilitated  domestic  treason.     It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  an 
agent  from  Saint  Germains  to   cross  the  sea  in  a  fishing  boat, 
under  the  constant  dread  of  being  intercepted  by  a  cruiser.     1 1 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  land   on  a  desolate  beach, 
to  lodge  in  a  thatched  hovel,  to    dress  himself  like  a  carter,  or 
to  travel  up  to  town  on  foot.     He  came   openly  by  the   Calais 
packet,  walked  into  the  best  inn   at  Dover,  and  ordered  post- 
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horses  for  Loudon.  Meanwhile  young  Englishmen  of  quality 
and  fortune  were  hastening  iu  crowds  to  Paris.  They  would 
naturally  wish  to  see  him  who  had  once  been  their  king  ;  and 
this  curiosity,  though  iu  itself  innocent,  might  have  evil  con- 
sequences. Artful  tempters  would  doubtless  be  on  the  watch 
for  every  such  traveller  ;  and  many  such  travellers  might  be 
well  pleased  to  be  courteously  accosted,  in  a  foreign  land,  by 
Englishmen  of  honourable  name,  distinguished  appearance,  and 
insinuating  address.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  lad  fresh 
from  the  university  would  be  able  to  refute  all  the  sophisms 
and  calumnies  which  might  be  breathed  in  his  ear  by  dexterous 
and  experienced  seducers.  Nor  would  it  be  strange  if  he  should, 
in  no  long  time,  accept  an  invitation  to  a  private  audience  at 
Saint  Germains,  should  be  charmed  by  the  graces  of  Mary  of 
Modena,  should  find  something  engaging  iu  the  childish  inno- 
cence of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  kiss  the  hand  of  James, 
and  should  return  home  an  ardent  Jacobite.  An  Act  was  there- 
fore passed  forbidding  English  subjects  to  hold  any  intercourse 
orally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  message,  with  the  exiled  family. 
A  day  was  fixed  after  which  no  English  subject,  who  had,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  gone  into  France  without  the  royal  permission 
or  borne  arms  against  his  country  was  to  be  permitted  to  reside 
in  this  kingdom,  except  under  a  special  license  from  the  King. 
Whoever  infringed  these  rules  incurred  the  penalties  of  high 
treason. 

The  dismay  was  at  first  great  among  the  malecontents.  For 
English  and  Irish  Jacobites,  who  had  served  under  the  stand- 
ards of  Lewis  or  hung  about  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains, 
had,  since  the  pface,  come  over  in  multitudes  to  England.  It 
was  computed  that  thousands  were  within  tlie  scope  of  the  new 
Act.  But  the  severity  of  that  Act  was  mitigated  by  a  benef- 
icent administration.  Some  fierce  and  stubborn  nonjurors  who 
would  not  debase  themselves  by  asking  for  any  indulgence,  and 
some  conspicuous  enemies  of  the  government  who  had  asked 
for  indulgence  in  vain,  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  ref- 
uge on  the  Continent,  But  the  great  majority  of  those  olTend- 
ers  who  promised  to  live  peaceaj>ly  under  William's  rule  ob» 
tained  his  permission  to  remain  in  their  native  land. 
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In  the  case  of  one  great  offender  there  were  some  circum. 
Btances  which  attracted  general  interest,  and  which  might  fur- 
nish  a  good  subject  to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist.  Near  fourteen 
years  before  this  time,  Sunderland,  then  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles  the  Second,  had  married  his  daughter  Lady  Elizabeth 
Spencer  to  Donough  Macarthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  lord  of 
an  immense  domain  in  Munster. '  Both  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  were  mere  children,  the  bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride 
only  eleven.  After  the  ceremony  they  were  separated  ;  and 
many  years  full  of  strange  vicissitudes  elapsed  before  they 
again  met.  The  boy  soon  visited  his  estates  in  Ireland.  He 
had  been  bred  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  his 
opinions  and  his  practice  were  loose.  He  found  himself  among 
kinsmen  who  were  zealous  Roman  Catholics.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic Ivinof  was  on  the  throne.  To  turn  Roman  Catholic  was  the 
best  recommendation  to  favour  both  at  Whitehall  and  at  Dub- 
lin Castle.  Claucarty  speedily  changed  his  religion,  and  from 
.  dissolute  Protestant  became  a  dissolute  Papist.  After  the 
Revolution  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  ;  sate  in  the 
c'eltic  Parliament  which  met  at  the  King's  Inns  ;  commanded 
a  regiment  in  the  Celtic  army  ;  was  forced  to  surrender  him- 
self to  Marlborough  at  Cork ;  was  sent  to  England,  and  was 
imprisoned  'in  the  Tower.  The  Cl.mcarty  estates,  which  were 
supposed  to  yield  a  rent  of  not  much  less  than  ten  thousand  a 
year,  were  confiscated.  They  were  charged  with  an  annuity  to 
tlie  Earl's  brother,  and  with  another  annuity  to  his  wife :  but 
the  greater  part  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on  Lord  Woodstock, 
the  eldest  son  of  Portland.  During  some  time,  the  prisoner's 
life  was  not  safe.  For  the  pojiular  voice  accused  him  of  out- 
rases  for  which  the  utmost  license  of  civil  war  would  not  fur- 
nish  a  plea.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  an  appeal  of 
murder  by  the  widow  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  had  been 
put  to  death  during  the  troubles.  After  passing  three  years  in 
confinement,  Clancarty  made  his  escajie  to  the  Continent,  was 
graciously  received  at  St.  Germains,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  corps  of  Irish  refugees.  When  the  treaty  of 
Rysvyick  had  put  an  end  to  the  hope  that  the  banished  dynastjr 
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wouUl  be  restored  by  foreign  urius,  lie  fluttered  himself  that  ha 
might  l>e  able  to  make  his  peace  with  the  English  Government, 
But  he  was  grievously  disappointed.  The  interest  of  his  wife''j 
family  was  undoubtedly  more  than  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pardcn 
for  him.  But  on  that  interest  he  could  not  reckon.  The  selfish, 
base,  covetous,  fatlier-iu-law  was  not  at  all  desirous  to  have  a 
highborn  beggar  and  the  posterity  of  a  highborn  beggar  to 
maintain.  The  ruling  passion  of  the  brother-in-law  was  a  stern 
and  acrimonious  party  spirit.  He  could  not  bear  to  tKiiik  that 
he  was  so  nearly  connected  with  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  would  with  pleasure  hav^  seen  the 
odious  tie  severed  even  by  the  hand  of  the  exccutio.ier.  There 
was  one,  however,  from  whom  the  ruined,  expatriated,  pro- 
scribed young  nobleman  might  hope  to  find  a  kind  reception. 
lie  stole  across  the  Channel  in  disguise,  presented  himself  at 
Sunderland's  door,  and  requested  to  see  Lady  Clancarty.  lie 
was  charged,  he  said,  with  a  message  to  her  from  her  mother, 
who  was  then  lying  on  a  sick  bed  at  Windsor.  By  this  fiction 
he  obtained  admission,  made  himself  known  to  his  wife,  whose 
thoughts  had  probably  been  constantly  fixed  on  him  during 
many  years,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  the  most  tender 
proofs  of  an  affection  sanctioned  by  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
of  man.  The  secret  was  soon  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a 
waiting  woman.  Spencer  learned  that  very  night  that  his  sister 
had  admiltf<l  her  husband  to  her  apartment.  The  fanatical 
young  Whig,  burning  with  animosity  which  he  mistook  for  vir- 
tue, and  eager  to  emulate  the  Corinthian  who  assassinated  his 
brother,  and  the  Roman  who  passed  sentence  of  death  on  his 
son,  flew  to  Vernon's  office,  gave  information  that  the  Irish 
rebel,  who  had  once  already  escaped  from  custody,  was  in  hid- 
ing hard  by,  and  procured  a  warrant  and  a  guard  of  st)ldiers. 
Clancarty  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and  dragged  to 
the  Tower.  She  followed  him  and  implored  permission  to  par- 
take his  cell.  These  events  produced  a  great  stir  throughout 
the  society  of  London.  Sunderland  professed  everywhere  that 
he  heartily  approved  of  his  son's  conduct :  but  the  public  had 
foade  up  ita   mind   about  Sunderland's  veracity,  and  paid  very 
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little  attention  to  his  professions  on  this  or  on  any  other  sub- 
ject. In  general,  honourable  men  of  both  parties,  whatever 
might  be  their  opinion  of  Clancarty,  felt  great  compassion  for 
his  mother  who  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and  his  poor 
young  wife  who  was  begging  piteously  to  be  admitted  within 
the  Tj-aitor's  Gate.  Devonshire  and  Bedford  joined  with  Or- 
mond  to  ask  for  mercy.  The  aid  of  a  still  more  powerful 
intercessor  was  called  in.  Lady  Russell  was  esteemed  by  the 
King  as  a  valuable  friend  :  she  was  venerated  by  the  nation 
generally  as  a  saint,  the  widow  of  a  martyr:  and,  when  she 
deigned  to  solicit  favours,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  she 
should  solicit  in  vain.  She  naturally  felt  a  strong  sympathy 
for  the  unhappy  couple,  who  w&re  parted  by  the  walls  of  that 
gloomy  old  fortress  in  which  she  had  herself  exchanged  the 
last  sad  endearments  with  one  whose  image  was  never  absent 
from  her.  She  took  Lady  Clancarty  with  her  to  the  palace, 
obtained  access  to  William,  and  put  a  petition  into  his  hand. 
Clancarty  was  pardoned  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the 
kingdom  and  never  return  to  it.  A*  pension  was  granted  to 
him,  small  when  compared  with  the  magnificent  inheritance 
which  he  had  forfeited,  but  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live 
like  a  gentleman  on  the  Continent.  He  retired,  accompanied 
by  his  Elizabeth,  to  Altona. 

All  this  time  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year  were  under 
consideration.  The  Parliament  was  able  to  grant  some  relief  to 
the  country.  The  land  tax  was  reduced  from  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  to  three.  But  nine  expensive  campaigns  had  left  a 
heavy  arrear  behind  them  ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  public 
burdens  must,  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  be  such  as,  before  the 
Revolution,  would  have  been  thought  more  than  sufficient  to 
support  a  vigorous  war.  A  country  gentleman  was  in  no  very 
good  humour,  when  he  compared  the  sums  which  were  now 
exacted  from  him  with  those  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  under  the  last  two  kings  ;  his  discontent  became 
stronger  vs^hen  he  compared  his  own  situation  with  that  of 
courtiers,  and  above  all  of  Dutch  courtiers,  who  had  been  en- 
yiched  by  grants  of  Crown  property;  anc.  both  interest  and 
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envy  maile  him  willing  to  listen  to  politicians  who  assured  him 
that,  if  those  giants  were  resumed,  he  might  be  relieved  from 
another  shilling. 

The  arguments  against  such  a  resumption  were  not  likely 
to  be  heard  with  favour  by  a  popular  assembly  composed  of 
taxp;»vcrs,  but  to  statesmen  and  legislators  will  seem  unan- 
swerable.    , 

There  can  be   no  doubt  that  the  Sovereign  was,  by  the  old 

polity  of   the  realm,  competent  to  give  or   let  the   domains  of 

the  Crown  in  such  manner  as  seemed  good  to  him.     No  statute 

defined  the  length   of  the  term  which  he   might  grant,  or  the 

amount  of  the  rent  which  he  must  reserve.  He  might  part  with 

the  fee  simj)le   of  a  forest   extending  over  a   hundred  square 

miles  in   consideration  of   a   tribute  of  a  brace  of.  hawks  to  b6 

delivered  animally  to   his  falconer,  or  of  a  napkin  of  fine  linen 

to  be   laid   on   the  royal  table   at  the   coronation  banquet.     In 

fact,   there  had  been   hardly  a   reign   since   the   Conciuest,   in 

which  great  estates  had   not  been  bestowed  by  our  princes  on 

favoured   subjects.     Anciently,  indeed,  what  had  been   lavishly 

jriven  was  not   seldom  violently  taken  away.     Several  laws  for 

the  resumption  of  Crown  lands  were  passed  by  the  Parliaments 

of  the  fourteenth   and  fifteenth  centuries.     Of   those  laws  the 

the   last  was    that  which,  in    the  year    148o,  immediately  after 

the  battle  of   Bosworth,  annulled  the  donations  of  the  kings  of 

the  House  of   York.     More  than  two   hundred  years  had  since 

elapsed  without  any  Resumption  Act.     An  estate  derived  fiom 

the  royal  liberality  had  long  been  universally  thought  as  secure 

as  an  estate  which  had  descended  from  father  to  son  since  the 

compilation   of   Domesday  Book.      No   title  was  considered  as 

more  pt-rfect   than  that  of    the    Russells   to  Woburn,  given  by 

Henry  the  Kiglith  to  the  first  Earl  of   Bedford,  or  than  that  of 

the  Cecils  to  Hatfield,  purcha.sed  from  the  Crown  for  less  than 

a  third  of   the   real  value  by  the  first  Earl  of   Sali.sl)ury.     The 

l.«n2  Parliament  did  not  even  in  that  celebrated  inslrnment  of 

iiiiH'teen   articles,  which  was  fram(;<l   expressly  for  the  purjtosd 

of  Jii.iking  tin.'  King  a  inf-n-  Do^f,  iiropose  to  n-strain  him  troni 

Uvtiiini;  according  to  hib  pleasure  with  Lit*  parkii  uud  his  custlb'ii| 
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his  fisheries  and  his  mines.  After  the  Restoration,  under  tha 
government  of  an  easy  prince,  who  had  indeed  little  disposi- 
tion to  give,  but  who  could  not  bear  to  refuse,  many  noblo 
private  fortunes  were  carved  out  of  the  property  of  the  Crowa 
Some  of  the  persons  who  were  thus-  enriched,  Albemarle,  for 
example.  Sandwich  and  Clarendon,  might  be  thought  to  have 
fairly  earned  their  master's  favour  by  their  services.  Others 
had  merely  amused  his  leisure  or  pandered  to  his  vices.  His 
mistresses  were  munificently  rewarded.  Estates  sufficient  to 
eupport  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage  were  distributed  among 
his  illegitimate  children.  That  these  grants,  however  prodigal, 
were  strictly  legal,  was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  when,  in  1689,  they  recounted  and  condemned  the  un- 
constitutional acts  of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Neither 
in  the  Declaration  of  Right  nor  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  there  a 
word  on  the  subject.  AVilliam,  therefore,  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  give  away  liis  hereditary  domains  as  freely  as  Iiis 
predecessors  had  given  away  theirs.  There  was  much  murmur- 
ing at  the  profusion  with  which  he  rewarded  his  Dutch  favour- 
ites;  and  we  have  seen  that,  on  one  occasion  in  the  year  1696, 
the  House  of  Commons  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing his  liberality.  An  address  was  presented  requesting  him  not 
to  grant  to  Portland  an  extensive  territory  in  North  Wales. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  in  this  address  a  strong 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  grant  would  be  mischievous,  th'^. 
Commons  did  not  deny,  and,  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
having  admitted,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  legal.  The  King, 
however,  yielded ;  and  Portland  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  ten  or  twelve  manors  scattered  over  various  counties  from 
Cumberland  to  Sussex. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  our  princes  were,  by  the  lav.' 
of  the  land,  competent  to  do  what  they  would  with  their  he- 
reditary estates.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  law  was  defective, 
find  that  the  profusion  with  which  mansions,  abbey's,  chaces, 
warrens,  beds  of  ore,  wliole  streets,  whole  market  towns,  had 
been  bestowed  on  courtiers  was  greatly  to  be  lamented.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  proper  than  to  pass  a  prospective 
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Statute  lying  up  in  strict  entail  the  little  which  still  reiuiiined  of 
the  Crown  ])roperty.  But  to  annul  hy  a  retrosjicetivc  statute 
patents,  which  in  ^Vestminster  Hall  were  held  to  be  legally 
valid,  would  have  been  simply  robbery.  Such  robbery  must 
necessarily  have  made  all  property  insecure  ;  and  a  statesman 
must  be  shortsighted  indeed  who  imagines  that  what  makes 
property  insecure  can  really  make  society  prosperous. 

liut  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  who  arc  inflamed  by  anger, 
wl.o  are  suffering  distress,  and  who  fancy  that  it  is  in  their 
power  to  obtain  immediate  relief  from  their  distresses  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  have  excited  their  anger,  will  reason  as 
cahaly  as  the  historian  who,  biassed  neither  by  interest  nor  pas- 
sion, reviews  the  events  of  a  past  age.  The  public  burdens 
were  heavy.  To  whatever  extent  the  grants  of  royal  domains 
were  revoked,  those  burdens  would  be  lightened.  Some  of  the 
recent  grants  had  undoubtedly  been  profuse.  Some  of  the  living 
grantees  were  unpopular.  A  cry  was  raised  which  soon  became 
formidably  loud.  All  the  Tories,  all  the  malecontent  AVhigs, 
and  multitudes  who,  without  being  either  Tories  or  malecontent 
Whigs,  disliked  taxes  and  disliked  Dutchmen,  called  for  a 
resumption  of  all  the  Crown  property  which  King  William  had, 
as  it  was  phrased,  been  deceived  into  giving  away. 

On  the  seventh  of  February  1698,  this  subject,  destined  to 
irritate  the  public  mind  at  intervals  during  many  years,  was 
broujiht  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  opposition  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  vacating  all  grants 
of  Crown  property  which  had  been  made  since  the  Revolution. 
The  ministers  were  in  a  great  strait:  the  public  feeling  was 
strong  ;  a  general  election  was  approacliing  ;  it  was  dangerous 
and  it  would  probably  be  vrrin  to  encoiuiter  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment directly.  But  the  shock  whicli  could  not  be  resisted  might 
be  eluded.  The  ministry  accordingly  professed  to  find  no  fault 
with  the  proposed  bill,  except  that  it  di<l  not  go  far  enough,  and 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  more  bills,  one  for  annulling 
the  grants  of  James  the  Second,  the  other  for  nnnulliiig  the 
grantH  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Tories  were  caught  in  their 
owu  snare.     For  most  of  the  grants  of  Charles  and  James  had 
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been  made  to  Tories  ;  and  a  resumjjtion  of  those  grants  would 
have  reduced  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party  to  poverty- 
Yet  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  grants  of 
William  and  those  of  his  two  predecessors-.  Nobody  could  pre- 
tend that  the  law  had  been  altered  since  his  accession.  If,  there- 
fore, the  grants  of  the  Stuarts  were  legal,  so  wei"e  his  :  if  his 
grants  were  illegal,  so  were  the  grants  of  his  uncles.  And,  if 
both  his  grants  and  the  grants  of  his  uncles  were  illegal,  it  was 
absurd  to  say  that  the  mere  lajise  of  time  made  a  difference. 
Tor  not  only  was  it  part  of  the  alphabet  of  the  law  that  there 
was  no  prescription  against  the  Crown,  but  the  thirty-eight 
years  which  had  elaj^sed  since  the  Restoration  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  bar  a  writ  of  right  brought  by  a  private  demandant 
against  a  wrongful  tenant.  Nor  could  it  be  pretended  that 
"William  had  bestowed  his  favours  less  judiciously  than  Charles 
and  James.  Those  who  were  least  friendly  to  the  Dutch  would 
hardly  venture  to  say  that  Portland,  Zulestein  and  Ginkell 
were  less  deserving  of  the  royal  bounty  than  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  than  the  progeny  of 
Nell  Gwyun,  than  the  apostate  Arlington  or  the  butcher  Jeffreys. 
The  opposition,  therefore,  sullenly  assented  to  what  the  ministry 
jiroposed.  From  that  moment  the  scheme  was  doomed.  Every- 
body affected  to  be  for  it ;  and  evei'ybody  was  really  against  it. 
The  three  bills  were  brought  in  together,  read  a  second  time 
together,  ordered  to  be  committed  together,  and  were  then,  first 
mutilated,  and  at  length  quietly  dropped. 

In  the  history  of  the  financial  legislation  of  this  session, 
there  were  some  episodes  which  deserve  to  be  related.  Those 
members,  a  numerous  body,  who  envied  and  dreaded  Montague 
readily  became  the  unconscious  tools  of  the  cunning  malice  of 
Sunderland,  whom  Montague  had  refused  to  defend  in  Par- 
liament, and  who,  though  detested  by  the  opposition,  contrived 
to  exercise  some  influence  over  that  party  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Charles  Duncombe.  Duucombe  indeed  had  his  own 
reaBODS  for  hating  Montague,  who  had  turned  him  out  of  the  place 
of  Cashier  of  the  Excise.  A  serious  charge  was  brought  against 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  especially  against  ita  chief,  He  wa* 
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the  inventor  of  Exchequer  Bills ;  and  they  were  popularly 
called  Moutatnie's  uotes.  lie  had  induced  the  Parliament  to 
enact  that  those  bills,  even  when  at  a  discount  in  the  market, 
should  be  received  at  par  by  the  collectors  of  the  revenue. 
This  enactment,  if  honestly  carried  into  effect,  would  have  been 
unobjectionable.  But  it  was  strongly  rumoured  that  there  had 
been  foul  play,  jieculation,  even  forgery.  Duncombe  threw 
the  most  serious  imputations  on  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and 
pretended  that  he  had  been  put  out  of  his  oirice  only  because  he 
was  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived,  and  too  honest  to  join  in  deceiv- 
ing the  public.  Tories  and  maleoontent  "Whigs,  elated  by  the 
hoj^e  that  Montague  might  be  convicted  of  malversation,  eagerly 
called  for  inquiry.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  ;  but  the  result 
not  only  disappointed  but  utterly  confounded  the  accusers.  The 
persecuted  minister  obtained  both  a  complete  acquittal,  and 
a  .signal  revenge.  Circumstances  wore  discovered  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  Duncombe  himself  was  not  blameless.  Tlio 
clue  was  followed :  he  was  severely  cross-examined  ;  he  lost 
his  head ;  made  one  unguarded  admission  after  another,  and 
was  at  length  compelled  to  confess,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  infamous  fraud,  which,  but  for 
his  own  confession,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
bring  home  to  him.  lie  had  been  ordered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Excise  to  pay  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the 
Exchequer  for  the  public  service.  He  had  in  his  hands,  as 
cashier,  more  than  double  that  sum  in  good  milled  silver.  With 
some  of  this  money  hp  bought  Exchequer  Bills  whi<li  were 
then  at  a  considerable  discount  :  he  paid  those  bills  in  ;  and  he 
po<kote<l  the  discount,  wITuli  riniounted  to  about  four  hundred 
j)Ounds.-  Nor  was  this  all.  In  order  to  make  it  appear  tliat 
the  depreciated  paper,  whicli  he  had  fniudulently  substituted 
for  silver,  had  l>een  received  by  him  in  payment  of  taxes,  he 
had  employed  a  knavish  Jew  to  forge  indorsements  of  names, 
some  real  and  some  imairiiiarv.  This  scandalous  story,  wrung 
out  of  his  own  lips,  was  heard  by  the  opposition  with  conster- 
nation and  sliamc,  by  the  ministers  and  tlirir  friends  with  vin- 
dictive exultation.      Il  was  resolved,  without  uuy  divisiou,  that 
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he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  that  he  should  be  kept  close 
prisoner  there,  that  he  should  be  expelled  from  the  House. 
Whether  any  further  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  him  was 
a  perplexing  question.  The  English  law  touching  forgery 
became,  at  a  later  period,  barbarously  severe;  but,  in  1698,  it 
was  absurdly  lax.  The  prisoner's  offence  was  certainly  not  a 
felony  ;  and  lawyers  apprehended  that  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  in  convicting  him  even  of  a  misdemeanour.  But  a 
recent  precedent  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  The  weap- 
on which  had  reached  Fenwick  might  reach  Buncombe.  A 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  brought  in,  and  carried  through 
the  earlier  stages  with  less  opposition  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Some  Noes  might  perhaps  be  uttered  ;  but  no  mem- 
bers ventured  to  say  that  the  Noes  had  it.  The  Tories  were 
mad  with  shame  and  mortification,  at  finding  that  their  rash 
attempt  to  ruin  an  enemy  had  produced  no  effect  except  the 
rum  of  a  friend.  In  their  rage,  they  eagerly  caught  at  a 
new  hope  of  revenge,  a  hope  destined  to  end,  as  their  former 
hope  had  ended,  in  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  They  learned, 
from  the  agents  of  Sunderland,  as  many  people  suspected, 
but  certainly  from  informants  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  offices  about  Whitehall,  that  some  securities  forfeited  to 
the  Crown  in  Ireland  had  been  bestowed  by  the  King  osten- 
sibly on  one  Thomas  Railton,  but  really  on  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  value  of  these  securities  was  about  ten 
thousand  pounds.  On  the  sixteenth  of  February  this  trans- 
action was  brought  without  any  notice  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Granville,  a  Tory 
member,  nearly  related  to  the  Earl  of  Bath.  Montague  was 
taken  completely  by  surpi-ise,  but  manfully  avowed  the  whole 
truth,  and  defended  what  he  had  done.  The  orators  of  the 
opposition  declaimed  against  him  with  great  animation  and 
asperity.  "  This  gentleman,"  they  said,  "  has  at  once  violated 
three  distinct  duties.  He  is  a  privy  councillor,  and,  as  such,  is 
bound  to  advise  the  Crown  with  a  view,  not  to  his  own  selfish 
interests,  but  to  the  general  good  He  is  the  first  minister  of 
finance,  and  is,  as  such,  bound  to  be  a  thrifty  manager  of  tha 
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royal  treasure.  He  is  a  member  of  this  Iloose,  and  is,  as  such, 
\k>uu(\  to  see  that  the  burdens  borne  by  his  constituents  are  not 
made  heavier  by  rapacity  and  prodi'jality.  To  all  these  trusts 
ho  has  been  unfaithful.  The  advice  of  the  privy  councillor  to 
his  master  is,  •  Give  me  money.'  The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
signs  a  warrant  for  giving  himself  money  out  of  the  Treasury. 
The  member  for  Westminster  puts  into  his  pocket  money  which 
liis  constituents  must  be  taxed  to  replace."  The  surprise  was 
complete  ;  the  onset  was  formidable  :  but  the  Whig  majority, 
after  a  moment  of  dismay  and  wavering,  rallied  firmly  round 
their  leader.  Sevej-al  speakers  declared  that  they  highly  aj)- 
proved  of  the  prudent  liberality  with  whicli  His  Majesty  had 
requited  the  services  of  a  most  able,  diligent,  and  trusty  coun- 
sellor. It  was  miserable  economy  deed  to  grudge  a  reward  of 
a  few  thousands  to  ono  who  had  made  the  State  richer  by 
millions.  Would  that  all  the  largesses  of  former  kings  had  been 
as  well  bestowed  I  How  those  largesses  had  been  bestowed  none 
knew  better  than  some  of  the  austere  patriots  who  harangued 
so  loudly  against  the  avidity  of  Montague.  If  there  is,  it  was 
said,  a  house  in  England  which  has  been  gorged  with  undeserved 
riches  by  the  prodigality  of  weak  sovereigns,  it  is  the  House  of 
Bath.  Does  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  son  of  that  house  to  blame 
the  judicious  munificence  of  a  wise  and  good  king?  Before  the 
Granvilles  complain  that  distinguished  merit  has  been  rewarded 
witli  ten  thousand  pounds,  let  them  refund  some  part  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  which  they  have  pocketed  without  any 
merit  at  all.  • 

The  rule  was,  and  still  i.s,  that  a  member  against  whom  a 
charge  is  made  must  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  nuist  tlien 
leave  the  House.  The  opjiosition  insisted  that  Montague  should 
retire.  His  friends  maintained  that  this  c.aso  did  not  fall  within 
the  rule.  Distinctions  wore  drawn  :  precedents  were  cited  ;  and 
at  length  the  question  was  jmt,  that  Mr.  Montague  do  withdraw. 
The  Ayes  were  only  nint;ty-seveii  ;  the  Noes  two  hundred  and 
nine.  This  decisive  result  astoni.sh<Ml  Ixitli  parties.  'J'he  Tories 
lost  heart  and  hope.  The  joy  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  It 
wan  instantly  moved   that  tie:    Iluiiuurablu   Charles   Alontaguo 
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Esquire,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  his  good  services  to 
this  Government  does  deserve  His  Majesty's  favour.  The  op- 
position, completely  cowed,  did  not  venture  to  demand  another 
division.  Montague  scornfully  thanked  them  for  the  inestimable 
service  which  they  had  done  him.  But  for  their  malice  he  never 
should  have  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being  solemnly 
pronounced  by  the  Commons  of  England  a  benefactor  of  his 
country.  ^  As  to  the  grant  which  had  been  the  subject  of  debate, 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  it  up,  if  his  accusers  would  engage 
to  follow  his  exam^jle. 

Even  after  this  defeat  the  Tories  returned  to  the  charge. 
They  pretended  that  the  frauds  which  had  been  committed  with 
respect  to  the  Exchequer  Bills  had  been  facilitated  by  the  mis- 
management of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  moved  a  resolution 
which  implied  a  censure  on  that  Board,  and  esj^ecially  on  its 
chief.  This  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  seventy 
votes  to  eighty-eight.  It  was  remarked  that  Spencer,  as  if  anx- 
ious to  show  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  machinations  of 
which  his  father  was  justly  or  unjustly  suspected,  spoke  in  this 
debate  wjth  great  warmth  against  Buncombe  and  for  Mon- 
tague. 

A  few  days  Liter,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against 
Buncombe  passed  the  Commons.  It  provided  that  two  thirds 
of  his  enormous  property,  real  and  personal,  should  be  con- 
fiscated  and  applied  to  the  public  service.  Till  the  third  reading 
there  was  no  serious  opposition.  Then  the  Tories  mustered 
their  strength.  They  were  defeated  by  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  three  ;  and  the  bill  was  carried  up 
to  the  Lords  by  the  Marquess  ot  Hartington,  a  young  nobleman 
whom  the  great  body  of  Whigs  respected  as  one  of  their  lieredi- 
tary  chiefs,  as  the  heir  of  Bevonshire,  and  as  the  son  in  law  of 
Russell. 

That  Buncombe  had  been  guilty  of  shameful  dishonesty  was 
acknowledged  by  all  men  of  sense  and  honour  iu  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  had  therefore  little  right  to  expect  in- 
dulgence *j'om  the  party  which  he  had  unfairly  tnid  ninlignantly 
assailed.    Yet  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  Whigs  that  they  should 
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have  been  so  much  disgusted  by  his  frauds,  or  so  much  irritated 
by  his  attacks,  as  to  have  been  beut  on  punishing  him  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  which  eoveruments  ought 
to  hold  most  sacred. 

'  Those  who  concurred  in  the  proceeding  against  Buncombe 
tried  to  vindicate  their  conduct  by  citing  as  an  example  the 
proceeding  against  Fenwick.  So  dangerous  it  is  to  violate,  on 
any  pretence,  those  principles  which  the  cxperiince  of  ages  had 
proved  to  be  the  safeguards  of  all  that  is  most  precious  to  a 
community.  Twelve  months  had  hardly  elapsed  since  the  legisla- 
ture had,  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  for  very  plausible 
reasons,  taken  upon  itself  to  try  and  to  punish  a  great  criminal 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  reach  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  5 
and  already  the  breach  then  made  in  the  fences  which  protect 
the  dearest  rights  of  Englishmen  was  widening  fast.  What. 
Lad  last  year  been  defended  only  as  a  rare  exception  seemed 
now  to  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  rule.  Nay,  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  which  now  had  an  easy  passage  through  the 
Houbc  of  Commons  was  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  the 
bill  which  had  been  so  obstinately  resisted  at  every  stage  in  the 
preceding  session. 

The  writ  of  attainder  against  Fenwick  was  not,  as  the 
vulgar  imagined  and  still  imagine,  objectionable  because  it  was 
retrospective.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  retrospective 
legislation  is  bad  in  principle  only  when  it  affects  the  substan- 
tive law.  Statutes  creating  new  crimes  or  increasing  the  pun- 
ishm<mt  of  old  crimes  ought  in  no  case  to  be  retrospective. 
But  statutes  which  merely  alter  the  i)rocedure,  if  tliey  are  in 
themselves  good  6tatutes,.ought  to  be  retrospective.  To  take 
examples  from  the  legislation  of  our  own  time,  the  Act  passed^ 
in  184;'),  for  punishing  the  malicious  destruction  of  works  of  art 
with  whijjping,  was  most  properly  made  jirospective  only. 
Whatever  iiidignation  the  autliors  of  that  Act  might  feel  against 
the  rutfian  who  had  broken  the  Barberini  Vase,  they  knew 
that  tbey  could  not,  without  tin;  most  serious  detriment  to  tho 
commojiwealth,  pass  a  law  for  scourging  him.  On  tho  other 
hand  the  Act  which  allowed  the  athrmutiou  of  a  <|uakcr  to  bo 
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received  in  criminal  cases  allowecl,  ami  most  justly  and  reason* 
ably,  such  affirmation  to  be  received  in  the  case  of  a  past  as 
well  as  of  a  future  misdemeanour  or  felony.  If  we  try  the  Act 
which  attainted  Fenwick  by  these  rules  we  shall  find  that  almost 
all  the  numerous  writers  who  have  coi\demned  it  have  condemned 
It  on  wrong  grounds  It  made  no  retrospective  change  in  the  sub- 
stantive law.  The  crime  was  not  new.  It  was  high  treason  as 
defined  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  punishment 
was  not  new.  It  was  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
traitors  of  ten  generations.  All  that  was  new  was  the  proce- 
dure; and,  if  the  new  procedure  had  been  intrinsically  better 
than  the  old  procedure,  the  new  procedure  might  with  perfect 
propriety  have  been  employed-  But  the  procedure  employed 
ni  Fenwick's  case  was  the  worst  possible,  and  would  have  been 
the  worst  possible  if  it  had  been  established  from  time  imme- 
morial. However  clearly  political  crime  may  have  been  defined 
by  ancient  laws,  a  man  accused  of  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  a 
crowd  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  eager  politicians,  of  whom 
he  can  challenge  none  even  with  cause,  who  have  no  judge  to 
guide  them,  who  are  allowed  to  come  in  and  go  out  as  they 
choose,  who  hear  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  choose  of  the  ac- 
cusation and  of  the  defence,  who'  are  exposed,  during  the  inves- 
tigation, to  every  kind  of  corrupting  influence,  who  are  inflamed 
by  all  the  passions  which  animated  debates  naturally  excite, 
who  cheer  one  orator  and  cough  down  another,  who  are  roused 
from  sleep  to  cry  Aye  or  No,  or  who  are  hurried  half  drunk  ivom 
their  suppers  to  divide.  For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  the 
attainder  of  Fenwick  is  to  be  condemned.  It  was  unjust  and 
of  evil  example,  not  because  it  was  a  i^-etrospective  Act,  but  be- 
*iuse  it  was  an  act  essentially  judicial,  performed  by  a  body 
destitute  of  all  judicial  qualities. 

The  bill  for  punishing  Buncombe  was  open  to  all  the  objec- 
tions which  can  be  urged  against  the  bill  for  punishing  Fenwick, 
and  to  other  objections  of  even  greater  weight.  In  both  cases 
the  judicial  functions  were  usurped  by  a  body  unfit  to  exercise 
such  functions.  But  the  bill  against  Duncombe  really  was, 
what  the  bill  against  Fenwick  was  not,  objectionable  as  a  retrg- 
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spective  bill.  It  alteioil  the  substantive  criiuinal  law.  It  visited 
an  offence  with  a  penalty  of  which  the  offender,  at  the  time 
when  he  offended,  had  no  notice. 

It  mav  be  thought  a  strange  proposition  tnat  the  bill  against 
Dunconibe  was  a  worse  bill  than  the  bill  against  Fenwick,  be- 
cause tl'.e  bill  ajiainst  Fenwick  struck  at  life,  and  the  bill  against 
Duncombe  struck  only  at  property.  Yet  this  apparent  parador 
is  a  sober  truth.  Life  is  indeed  more  precious  than  property, 
l^ut  the  power  of  arbitrarily  taking  away  the  lives  of  men  is 
infinitely  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  power  of  arbitrarily 
taking  away  their  property.  Even  the  lawless  classes  of  society 
generally  shrink  from  blood.  They  commit  thousands  of  of- 
fences against  property  to  one  murder ;  and  most  of  the  few 
murders  which  they  do  commit  are  committed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  or  concealing  some  offence  against  property. 
The  unwillingness  of  juries  to  find  a  fellow  creature  guilty  of  u 
.'sipital  felony  even  on  the  clearest  evidence  is  notorious  ;  and 
U  may  well  be  suspected  that  they  frequently  violate  their  oaths 
ill  favour  of  life.  In  civil  suits,  on  the  other  hand,  they  too 
often  forget  that  their  duty  is  merely  to  give  tlie  plaintiff  a 
compensation  for  evil  suffered;  and,  if  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendant has  moved  their  indignation  and  his  fortune  is  known 
to  be  large,  they  turn  themselves  into  a  criminal  tribunal,  and, 
under  the  name  of  damages,  impose  a  large  fine.  As  honse- 
broakers  arc  more  likely  to  take  plate  and  jewellery  than  to  cut 
throats  ;  as  juries  are  far  more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  pe- 
cuniary severity  in  assessing  damages  than  to  send  to  the  gib- 
bet any  man  who  has  not  richly  deserved  it :  so  a  legislature, 
which  should  be  so  unwise  as  to  take  on  itself  the  functions 
properly  belonging  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  would  be  far  more 
Mkoly  to  pass  Acts  of  Confiscation  than  Acts  of  Attainder.  \\  c 
i::iturally  feel  pity  even  for  a  bad  man  whose  head  is  about  to 
f.ill.  iJut  when  a  bad  man  is  compellc(l  to  disgorge  his  ill- 
{jottcn  gains,  we  naturally  feel  a  vindictive  pleasure,  in  wliich 
there  is  much  danger  that  we  may  be  tempted  to  indulge  too 
larj:»^ely. 

The  hearts   of   many  stout   Whig-   doubtless  IjJ'<I   at   tlm 
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thought  of  what  Feiiwick  must  have  suffered,  the  agonising 
struggle,  in  a  mind  not  of  the  firmest  temper,  between  the  fear 
of  shame  and  the  fear  of  death,  the  parting  from  a  tender  wife, 
and  all  the  gloomy  solemnity  of  the  last  morning.  But  whose 
heart  was  to  bleed  at  the  thought  that  Charles  Duncombe,  who 
was  born  to  carry  parcels  and  to  sweep  down  a  counting-house, 
was  to  be  punislied  for  his  knavery  by  having  his  income  re- 
duced to  eight  thousand  a  year,  more  than  most  earls  then  pos- 
sessed ? 

His  judges  were  not  likely  to  feel  compassion  for  him  ;  and 
they  all  had  strong  selfish  reasons  to  vote  against  him.  They 
were  all  in  fact  bribed  by  the  very  bill  by  which  he  would  be 
punished. 

His  property  was  supposed  to  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Two  thirds  of  that  prop- 
erty were  equivalent  to  about  seveupence  in  the  pound  on  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom  as  assessed  to  the  land  tax.  If,  there- 
fore, two  thirds  of  that  property  could  have  been  brought  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  land  tax  for  1C99,  a  burden  most  jjaiufully  felt 
by  the  class  which  had  the  chief  power  in  England,  might  have 
been  reduced  from  three  shillings  to  two  and  fivepence.  Every 
squire  of  a  thousand  a  year  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  had  thirty  pounds  more  to  spend  ;  and  that  sum  might  well 
have  made  to  him  the  whole  difference  between  being  at  ease  and 
being  jiiuched  during  twelve  months.  If  the  bill  had  passed^ 
if  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  kingdom  had  found  that  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  obtain  a  welcome  remission  of  taxation 
by  imposing  on  a  Shylock  or  an  Overreach,  by  a  retrospective 
law,  a  fine  not  heavier  than  his  misconduct  might,  in  a  moral 
view,  seem  to  have  deserved,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  would  not  soon  have  recurred  to  so  simple  and  agreeable  a 
resource.  In  every  age  it  is  easy  to  find  rich  men  who  have 
done  bad  things  for  which  the  law  has  provided  no  punishment 
or  an  inadequate  punishment.  The  estates  of  such  men  would 
soon  have  been  considered  as  a  fund  applicable  to  the  public 
service.  As  often  as  it  was  necessary  to  vote  an  extraordinary 
|uppl^  to  the  Crown,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ^ouj^ 
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have  looked  about  for  some  unpopular  capitalist  to  plniulor. 
Appetite  would  have  grown  with  indulgeuce.  Accusations 
would  have  been  eagerly  welcomed.  Rumours  and  suspicions 
would  have  been  received  as  proofs.  The  wealth  of  the  great 
goldsmiths  of  the  Royal  Exchange  would  have  become  as  inse- 
cure as  that  of  a  Jew  under  the  Plantagcnets,  as  that  of  a 
Christian  under  a  Turkish  Pasha.  Rich  men  would  have  tried 
to  invest  their  acquisitions  in  some  form  in  which  they  could  lie 
closely  hidden  and  could  be  speedily  removed.  In  no  long 
time  it  would  have  been  found  that  of  all  financial  resources  the 
least  proiluctive  is  robbery,  and  that  the  public  had  really  paid 
far  more  dearly  for  Buncombe's  hundreds  of  thousands  than  if 
it  had  borrowed  them  at  fifty  per  cent. 

These  considerations  had  more  weight  with  the  Lords  than 
with  the  Commons.  Indeed  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  the 
Upper  House  is  to  defend  the  vested  rights  of  property  in 
cases  in  which  those  rights  are  unpopular,  and  are  attacked 
on  grounds  which  to  shortsighted  politicians  seem  valid.  An 
assembly  composed  of  men  almost  all  of  whom  have  inherited 
opulence,  and  who  are  not  imder  the  necessity  of  paying 
court  to  constituent  bodies,  will  not  easily  be  hurried  by 
pasvion  or  seduced  by  sophistry  into  robbery.  As  soon  as  the 
liill  for  punishing  l^uneumbe  had  been  read  at  the  table  of 
the  Peers,  it  became  clear  that  there  would  be  a  sharp  con- 
test. Three  great  Tory  noldemen,  Rochester,  Nottingham 
And  Leeds,  headed  the  opposition  ;  and  they  were  joined  by 
Komc  who  did  not  ordinarily  net  with  them.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  proci'edings  a  new  and  perplexing  question  was 
raised.  I  low  did  it  app(;ar  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  tlio 
preamble  w«'re  true,  that  Dnncombe  had  committed  the  frauds 
for  whicii  it  was  proposed  to  punish  him  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner?  In  the  House  of  Conunons,  he  had  been  taken  by 
Kurprific:  he  had  made  admissions  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen 
lln!  couse(juenccs  ;  and  ho  had  tlien  been  so  much  disconcerted 
by  the  severe  manner  in  wiiich  he  had  been  interrogated  that 
ho  had  at  length  avowed  everything,  lint  he  had  now  had  timo 
to  ];reparo  himself :  he  ha<l  been  furnishctl  with  advice  by  couu* 
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sel ;  and,  wlieu  he  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers,  he  refused 
tc  criminate  himself,  and  defied  his  persecutors  to  prove  him 
guilty.  He  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower.  The  Lords  acquainted 
the  Commons  with  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen.  A  conference 
was  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber  ;  and  there  Hartington,  who 
appeared  for  the  Commons,  declared  that  he  was  authorized,  by 
those  who  had  sent  him,  to  assure  the  Lords  that  Duncombe 
had,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  owned  the  misdeeds  which  he 
now  challenged  his  accusers  to  bi'ing  home  to  him.  The  Lords, 
jiowever,  rightly  thought  that  it  would  be  a  strange  and  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  receive  a  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  its  collective  character  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
a  man  had  committed  a  crime.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
under  none  of  those  restraints  which  were  thought  necessary  in 
ordinary  cases  to  protect  innocent  defendants  against  false  wit- 
nesses. The  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  sworn,  could  not  be 
jrossexamined,  could  not  be  indicted,  imprisoned,  pilloried,  mu- 
tilated, for  perjury.  Indeed  the  testimony  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  its  collective  character  was  of  less  value  than  the  uncontra- 
dicted testimony  of  a  single  member.  For  it  Avas  only  the  tes- 
Umony  of  the  majority  of  the  House.  There  m.^ht  be  a  large 
respectable  minority  whose  recollections  might  materially  differ 
ivom  the  recollections  of  the  majority.  This  indeed  was  actually 
ihe  case.  For  there  \iad  been  a  dispute  among  those  who  had 
lieard  Duncombe's  confession  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  what 
he  had  confessed  ;  and  there  had  been  a  division  ;  and  the  state- 
ment which  the  Upper  House  was  expected  to  receive  as  decisive 
i)n  the  point  of  fact  had  been  at  last  carried  only  by  ninety  votes 
to  sixty-eight-  It  should  seem  therefore  that,  whatever  moral 
conviction  the  Lords  might  feel  of  Duncombe's  guilt,  they  were 
'sound,  as  righteous  judges,  to  absolve  him. 

After  much  animated  debate,  they  divided  ;  and  the  bill  was 
lost  by  forty-eight  votes  to  forty-seven.  It  was  proposed  by 
some  of  the  minority  that  proxies  should  be  called :  but  this 
scandalous  proposition  was  strenuously  resisted  ;  and  the  House,. 
to  its  great  honour,  resolved  that  on  questions  which  were  sul)- 
/itantially  judicial,  though  they  might  be  in  form  legislative,  no 
peer  who  was  absent  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice. 
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Many  of  the  Whig  Lords  protested.  Among  them  were 
Orford  and  Wharton.  It  is  to  be  himeuted  that  Buruet,  and  tliu 
excellent  Hough,  who  was  now  Bishop  of  Oxford,  should  have 
been  imi»ellod  by  party  spn-it  to  record  their  dissent  from  a  ile- 
cision  which  all  sensible  and  candid  men  will  now  j)ronounce  to 
have  been  just  and  salutary.  Somers  was  present ;  but  his  name 
is  not  attached  to  the  protest  which  was  subscribed  by  his  breth- 
ren of  the  Junto.  We  may  therefore  not  unreasonably  infer 
that,  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions,  that  wise  and  virtuous 
statesman  disapproved  ot  the  violence  of  his  friends. 

In  rejecting  the  bill,  tlie  Lords  had  only  exercised  their  in- 
disputable riglit.  l>ut  they  immediately  proceeded  to  take  a  step 
of  which  the  legality  was  not  equally  clear  Rochester  moved 
that  Buncombe  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried :  a  warrant  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  was  obeyed  without  hesitation  by  Lord  Lucas, 
who  was  Lieutenant  of  that  fortress.  As  soon  as  this  was  known, 
the  anger  of  the  Commons  broke  forth  with  violence.  It  was 
by  their  order  that  the  upstart  Buncombe  had  been  put  in  ward- 
He  wtis  their  i)risoner ;  and  it  was  monstrous  insolence  in  the 
Peers  to  release  him.  Tiie  Peers  defended  what  they  had  done 
by  arguments  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  oeen  ingenious,  if 
not  satisfactory.  It  was  (juite  true  that  Buncombe  had  origin- 
ally been  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commons.  But,  it 
was  said,  the  Commons,  by  sending  a  penal  bill  against  him  to 
the  Lords,  did,  by  necessary  implication,  send  him  also  to  the 
Lords.  For  it  was  plainly  impossible  for  the  Lords  to  pass  the 
bill  witlnjut  hearing  what  he  had  to  sav  against  it.  The  C(nn- 
nious  had  felt  this,  and  had  not  complained  when  he  had,  with- 
out their  consent,  been  brought  from  his  place  of  conlinement, 
and  set  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers.  From  that  moment  he  w;is  the 
I)risoner  of  the  Peers.  He  liad  been  taken  back  from  the  bar 
to  the  Tower,  not  by  virtue  of  the  Speaker's  warrant,  of  which 
the  force  was  spent,  but  by  virtue  of  their  order  wliich  liatl  re- 
nRin<le«l  him.  Th<;y,  llierefun;,  might  with  perfect  propriety 
discharge  him.  Whatever  a  jurist  might  have  thought  of  these 
ar^uuienlb,  they  had  uo  ellect  on  the  Commons.     Indeed,  vio- 
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lent  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  in  those  times,  it  was  less  violent 
than  tlie  spii'it  of  caste.  Whenever  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
two  Houses,  many  members  of  both  forgot  that  thej'  were  Whigs 
or  Tories,  and  remembered  only  that  they  were  Patricians  or 
Plebeians.  On  this  occasion  nobody  was  louder  in  asserting 
the  privileges  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility  than  Harley.  Duncombt 
was  again  arrested  by  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  and  remained  in 
confinement  till  the  end  of  the  session.  Some  eager  men  were 
for  addressinsf  the  Kinir  to  turn  Lucas  out  of  office.  This  was 
not  done  :  but  during  several  days  the  ill  humour  of  the  Lower 
House  showed  itself  by  a  studied  discourtesy.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers was  wanted  as  a  witness  in  a  matter  which  the  Lords  were 
investigating.  They  sent  two  Judges  with  a  message  req-uesting 
the  permission  of  the  Commons  to  examine  him.  At  any  other 
time  the  Judges  would  have  been  called  in  immediateh^  and  the 
permission  would  have  been  granted  as  of  course.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  Judges  were  kept  waiting  some  hours  at  the  door; 
and  such  difficulties  were  made  about  the  jiermission  that  the 
Peers  desisted  from  urging  a  request  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
ungraciously  refused. 

The  attention  of  the  Parliament  was,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  chiefly  occupied  by  commercial  questions.  Some 
-of  those  questions  required  so  much  investigation,  and  gave 
occasion  to  so  much  dispute,  that  the  prorogation  did  not  take 
j)lace  till  the  fifth  of  July,  There  was  consequently  some  ill- 
ness and  much  discontent  among  both  Lords  and  Commons. 
For,  in  that  age,  the  London  season  usually  ended  soon  after 
tlie  fii'st  notes  of  the  cuckoo  had  been  heard,  and  before  the 
poles  had  been  decked  for  the  dances  and  mummeries  which 
welcomed  the  genial  May  day  of  the  ancient  calendar.  Since 
the  year  of  the  Revolution,  a  year  which  was  an  exception  to 
all  ordinary  rules,  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  had  never 
been  detained  from  their  woods  and  haycocks  even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  June. 

The  Commons  had,  soon  after  they  met,  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  enquire   into  the  state   of   trade,  and  had  referred  to 
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this  Committee  several  petitions  from  merchants  ami  manu- 
facturers who  coraplaiueil  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
undersold,  and  who  asked  for  additional  protection. 

A  highly  curious  report  on  the  importation  of  silks  and  the 
exjiortation  of  wool  was  soon  presented  to  the  House.  It  was 
ill  that  age  believed  by  all  but  a  very  few  speculative  men  tbat 
the  sound  connnercial  policy  was  to  keep  out  of  the  country 
the  delicate  and  brilliantly  tinted  textures  of  southern  looms, 
and  to  keep  in  the  country  the  raw  material  on  which  most  of 
our  own  looms  were  employed.  It  was  now  fully  proved  that, 
during  eiirht  years  of  war,  the  textures  which  it  was  thoui,dit 
desirable  to  keep  out  had  been  constantly  coming  in,  and  the 
material  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  keep  in  had  been 
constantly  going  out.  This  interchange,  aivlnterchange,  as  it 
was  imagined,  pernicious  to  England,  had  been  chiefly  man- 
aijed  bv  an  association  of  Huguenot  refugees,  residing  in  Lon- 
(hm.  Whole  fleets  of  boats  with  illicit  cargoes  had  been  pass- 
ing aid  repa.ssing  between  Kent  and  Picardy.  The  loading 
and  unloading  had  taken  pi  ice  sometimes  in  Romney  Marsh, 
sometimes  on  the  beach  un  ler  the  cliffs  between  Dover  and 
l-'olkstone.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  eastern  coast  were 
in  tlie  plot.  It  was  a  common  saying  among  them  that,  if  a 
gallows  were  set  up  every  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  coast,  the 
ti-ndt' would  still  iro  on  briskly.  It  had  been  discovered,  some 
years  before,  that  the  vessels  and  the  hiding  places  which  were 
necessary  to  the  business  of  the  smuggler  had  frequently  af- 
forded acconimoflation  to  the  traitor.  The  report  contained 
fre.«h  evidence  upon  this  jioint.  .  It  was  juoveil  that  one  of  the 
contrabandists  had  provided  the  vessel  in  wliieli  the  rutlian 
0'l>iien  had  canied  Scum  Goodman  over  to  France. 

The  inference  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn  from  theso 
facts  w.as  lliat  the  prohibitory  system  was  absurd.  That  Kystcm 
had  not  destroyed  tlie  trade  which  was  so  niiicli  dreaded,  l)ut 
lia<l  merely  called  into  existence  a  desperate  rac(!  of  men  who, 
acrnstorn<d  to  cam  their  <laily  bread  by  the  breach  of  an  un- 
roa^onal)l<-  law,  soon  catne  to  r<-gard  the  most  reasonabh^  laws 
with  v<jnlciui<i,  and,  huvini^  beijun  b^  eluding'  the  custviu  Uviu^ 
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officers,  ended  by  conspiring  against  the  throne.  And,  il,  in 
time  of  war,  when  the  wliolc  Channel  was  dotted  with  our 
cruisers,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  the  regular 
exchange  of  the  fleeces  of  Cotswold  for  the  alamodes  of  Lyons, 
what  chance  was  there  that  any  machinery  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  time  of  peace  would  be  more  efficacious  ?  The  poli- 
ticians of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  were  of  opinion 
that  sharp  laws  sharply  administered  could  not  fail  to  save 
Englishmen  from  the  intolerable  grievance  of  selling  dear  what 
could  be  best  produced  by  themselves,  and  of  buying  cheap 
what  could  bo  best  produced  by  others.  The  penalty  for  im- 
porting French  silks  was  made  more  severe.  An  Act  was 
passed  wliich  gave  to  a  joint  stock  company  an  absolute  mo- 
no}">oly  of  lustrings  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  The  fruit  of 
these  wise  counsels  was  such  as  mi<rht  have  been  foreseen. 
French  silks  were  still  imported ;  and,  long  before  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  had  expired,  the  funds  of  the  Lustring  Com- 
pany had  been  spent,  its  offices  liad  been  shut  up,  and  its  very 
name  had  been  forgotten  at  Jonathan's  and  Garraway's. 

Not  content  v/ith  ppospective  legislation,  the  Commons  unan- 
imously determined  to  treat  the  offences  which  the  Committee 
had  brouo[ht  to  lio-ht  as  hiijh  crimes  against  the  State,  and  to  em- 
ploy  against  a  few  cunning  mercers  in  Nicholas  Lane  and  the 
Old  Jewry  all  the  gorgeous  and  cumbrous  machinery  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  delinquencies  of  great  Ministers 
and  Judges.  It  was  resolved,  without  a  division,  that  several 
Frenchmen  and  one  Englishman  who  had  been  deeply  concerned 
in  the  contraband  trade  should  be  impeached.  Managers  were 
appointed :  articles  were  drawn  up :  preparations  were  made 
for  titting  up  Westminster  Hall  with  benches  and  scarlet  hang- 
ings :  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  trials  would  last 
till  the  partridge  shooting  began.  But  the  defendants,  having 
little  hopes  of  acquittal,  and  not  wishing  that  the  Peers  f^^hould 
come  to  the  business  of  fixing  the  j'mnishment  in  the  temper 
which  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  an  August  passed  in  London, 
very  wisely  declined  to  give  their  lordships  unnecessary  trouble 
jiod  pleaded  guilty.     The  sentences  were  consequently  lenient! 
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The  French  ofTciuk'rs  were  merely  fined  :  and  their  fir.cs  proba- 
bly did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  sums  whicJi  they  hud 
realised  by  unlawful  traffic.  The  Englishman  who  had  been  ac- 
tive in  managing  the  escape  of  Goodman  was  both  fined  and  im- 
prisoned. 

The  progress  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland  excited 
even  more  alarm  and  indiirnation  than  the  contraband  trade  with 
France.  The  French  question  indeed  had  been  simply  connner- 
cial.  The  Irish  question,  originally  commercial,  became  politi- 
cal. It  was  not  merely  the  prosperity  of  the  clothiers  of  "Wilt- 
shire and  of  the  West  Riding  that  wasatstake  ;  but  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  unity  of 
the  em|)ire.  Already  niiirht  be  discerned  amonij  the  Enirlishrv, 
who  were  now,  by  the  help  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
mother  country,  the  lords  of  the  conquered  island,  some  signs  of 
a  spirit,  feeble  indeed,  as  yet,  and  such  as  might  easily  be  put 
down  by  a  few  resolute  words,  but  destined  to  revive  at  long 
intervals,  and  to  be  stronger  and  more  formidable  at  every 
revival. 

The  person  who  on  this  occasion  came  forward  as  tlie  cham- 
pion ot  the  colonists,  the  forerunner  of  Swift  and  of  Grattau, 
was  William  Molyneux.  He  would  have  rejected  the  name  of 
Irishman  as  indignantly  as  a  citizen  of  Marseilles  or  Gyrene, 
j»roud  oi  his  pure  Greek  blood,  and  fully  qualified  to  send  a 
cliariot  to  the  01ymi)ic  race  course,  would  have  rejected  the 
name  of  Gaul  or  Libyan.  lie  was,  in  the  phrase  of  that  time, 
an  English  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune  boin  in  Ireland. 
He  had  studied  at  the  Temple,  had  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
had  become  well  known  to  tlie  most  eminent  scholars  and  philos- 
ophers of  Oxford  and  Cand)ri<lg(%  ha<l  been  elected  a  member  of 
tlje  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  had  been  one  of  tlu;  founders 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin.  In  the  days  of  l't)pish  ascend- 
ancy he  had  taken  refuge  an»ong  his  friends  here:  lu;  ha<l  re- 
turned U}  bin  home  when  the  ascendancy  of  his  own  caste  had  been 
recstablislied  :  and  lie  had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  Univer- 
ftity  of  Dublin  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hi-  liad  madf  L'f'at 
efforts  to  promote  ihc!  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  in  which  ho 
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resided  ;  and  he  had  found  these  efforts  impeded  by  an  Act  of 
the  English  Parliament  which  laid  severe  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
portation of  woollen  goods  from  Ireland.  In  princijjle  this  Act 
was  altogether  indefensible.  Practically  it  was  altogether  unim- 
portant. Prohibitions  were  not  needed  to  prevent  the  Ireland 
of  the  seventeenth  century  from  being  a  great  manufacturing 
country ;  nor  could  the  most  liberal  bounties  have  made  her  so. 
The  jealousy  of  commerce,  however,  is  as  fanciful  and  unreason* 
able  as  the  jealousy  of  love.  The  clothiers  of  Wilts  and  York- 
shire were  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  they  should  be  ruined 
by  the  competition  of  a  half  barbarous  island,  an  island  where 
there  was  far  less  capital  than  in  England,  where  there  was  far 
less  security  for  life  and  property  than  in  England,  and  where 
there  was  far  less  industry  and  energy  among  the  labouring 
classes  than  in  England.  Molyneux,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
sanguine  temperament  of  a  projector.  He  imagined  that,  but  for 
the  tyrannical  interference  of  strangers,  a  Ghent  would  spring 
up  in  Connemara,  and  a  Bruges  in  the  Bog  of  Allen.  And  what 
right  had  strangers  to  interfere?  Not  content  with  showing  that 
the  law  of  which  he  complained  was  absurd  and  unjust,  he  un- 
dertook to  prove  that  it  was  indl  and  void.  Early  in  the  year 
1698  he  published  and  dedicated  to  the  King  a  treatise  in  which 
it  was  asserted  in  plain  terms,  that  the  English  Parliament  had 
no  authority  over  Ireland. 

Whoever  considers  without  passion  or  prejudice  the  great 
constitutional  question  which  was  thus  for  the^ first  time  raised 
will  i^robably  be  of  opinion  that  Molyneux  was  in  error.  The 
right  of  the  Parliament  of  England  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
rested  on  the  broad  general  principle  that  the  j^aramount  author- 
ity of  the  mother  country  extends  over  all  colonies  planted  by 
her  sons  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  principle  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  American  troubles, 
and  was  then  maintained,  without  any  reservation,  not  only  by 
the  English  Ministers,  but  by  Burke  and  all  the  adherents  of 
Rockingham,  and  was  admitted,  with  one  single  reservation, 
even  by  the  Americans  themselves.  Down  to  the  moment  of 
separation  the  Congress  fully  acknowledged  the  competency  of 
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the  Kin<:»,  Lords  ami  Coinmu!i.s  to  iiuike  la\v:>,  oi  any  kiiul  but 
one,  for  Massachusetts  and  Viri;;iuia.  The  only  power  which 
such  men  as  Washington  and  Franklin  denied  to  the  Imperial 
legislature  was  the  power  of  taxing.  Witliin  living  mera<iry, 
Acts  which  have  made  great  political  and  social  revolutions  in 
our  Colonies  have  been  passed  in  this  country  ;  nor  has  ihe 
validity  of  those  Acts  ever  been  questioned  :  and  conspicuous 
among  them  were  the  law  of  1SU7  which  abolished  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  law  of  1833  which  abolished  slavery. 

The  doctrine  that  the  parent  state  has  supreme  power  over 
the  colonies  is  not  only  borne  out  by  authority  and  by  prece- 
dent, but  will  appear,  when  examined,  to  be  in  entire  accordance 
with  justice  and  with  policy.  During  the  feeble  infancy  of 
colonies  independence  would  be  pernicious,  or  rather  fatal,  to 
them.  Undoubtedly,  as  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  it  will 
be  wise  ii\  the  home  government  to  be  more  and  more  indulgent. 
No  sensible  parent  deals  with  a  son  of  twenty  in  the  same  way 
as  with  a  son  of  ten.  Nor  wtll  any  government  not  infatuated 
treat  such  a  province  as  Canada  or  Victoria  in  the  way  in  which 
it  might  be  proper  to  treat  a  little  band  of  emigrants  who  have 
just  begun  to  build  their  huts  on  a  barbarous  shore,  and  to  whom 
the  protection  of  the  Hag  of  a  great  nation  is  indispensably 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  there  caimot  really  be  more  thaii  one 
supreme  power  in  a  society.  If,  therefore,  a  time  comes  at  which 
the  mother  country  finds  it  expedient  altogether  to  abdicate  her 
paramount  authoi  ity  over  a  colony,  one  of  two  courses  ought  to 
Ik)  taken.  There  ought  to  be  complete  incorporation,  if  such 
incorporation  be  possible.  If  not,  there  ought  to  be  complete 
Hcparation.  Very  few  propositions  in  politics  can  be  so  perfect- 
ly demonstrated  as  this,  that  parliamentary  government  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  two  really  e(|ual  and  indei)endent  parlianuiits 
ill  one  empire. 

And,  if  we  admit  the  general  rule  to  be  that  the  English 
ftarllameut  is  competent  to  legislate  for  colonies  planted  by  En- 
^!i^ll  subjects,  what  reason  was  there  for  considering  the  cusu 
of  the  colony  iu  Ireland  as  an  exception  ?  For  it  is  to  lie  oh- 
B<^ivcd  that  the  whole  question  was  between  the  mother  country 
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and  the  colony.      The  aboriginal  inliabitants,  more  tlian    nve 
sixths  of  the  jiopuLition,  had  no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than 
the  swine  or  the  poultry  ;  or,  if  tliey  had  an  interest,  it  was  for 
their  interest  that  the  caste  which  domineered  over  them  shoukl 
not  be  emancipated  from   all   external  control.     They  were  no 
more  represented  in  the  parliament  which  sate   at  Dublin  than 
in  the  parliament  which  sate  at  Westminster.     They  had  less  to 
dread  from  legislation   at  Westminster  than  from  legislation  at 
Dublin.     They  were,  indeed  likely  to   obtain  but  a  very  scafity 
measure  of  justice  from  the  English  Tories,  a  m.ore  scanty  meas- 
ure still  from  the   English  Whigs  :  l)ut  the  most  acrimonious 
English  Whig  did  not  feel  towards  them  that  intense  antipathy, 
compounded  of  hatred,  fear  of  scorn,   with  which   they  were 
regarded  by  the  Cromwellian  who  dwelt  among  them.*     For 
the  Irishry  Molyneux,  though  boasting   that  he  was   the  cliam- 
pion   of  liberty,  though  professing  to   have  learned  his  political 
principles  from  Locke's  writings,  and  though  confidently  expect- 
ing Locke's  applause,  asked  nothing  but  a  more  cruel  and  more 
hopeless  slavery.     What  ho  claimed  was  that,  as  respected  the 
colony  to  which  he  belonged,  England  should  forejro  rights  which 
she  has  exercised  and  is  still  exercising  over  every  other  colony 
that  she  has  ever  planted.     And  what  reason  could  be  given  for 
making  such  a  distinction  ?     No  colony  had  owed  so  much    to 
England.     No  colony  stood  in  such  need  of  the  support  of  Eng- 
land.    Twice,  within  the  memory  of  men  then  living,  the  natives 
had  attempted  to  throw  off  the  alien  yoke ;  twice  the  intruders 
had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  extirpation  ;  twice  England 

*  That  a  portion  at  least  of  the  native  population  of  Ireland  looked  to  the 
rarliament  at  Westminster  for  protection  ag.-^inst  the  tyranny  of  the  Parlia. 
ment  at  Diihlbi  appears  from  a  paper  entitled  The  Case  of  the  Konian  Catholic 
Nation  of  Ireland.  This  paper,  written  in  1711  by  one  of  the  oppressed  race  and 
religion,  is  in  a  JIS.  beloiiging  to  Lord  Fiiigall.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  is 
accused  of  treating  the  Irish  worse  than  the  Turks  treat  the  Christians,  worse 
than  the  Egyptians  treated  the  Israelites.  "  Therefore,"  says  the  writer,  "  they 
<lhe  Irish)  apply  themselves  to  the  present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Par- 
liament of  nice  honour  and  stanch  justice.  .  .  .  Their  request  then  is  that  this 
great  Parlianie.it  may  make  good  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  in  all  the  Civil  Ar- 
ticles." In  order  to  propitiate  those  to  whom  he  makes  this  appeal,  he  accuses 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  encroaching  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  English 
Parliament,  and  charges  the  colonists  generally  witU  ingratitude  to  the  mothtjij 
^9UHtry  to  which  they  owe  so  much. 
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h;ul  corae  to  the  rescue,  and  had  jiut  down  the  Celtic  population 
under  the  feet  of  herown  progeny.  ^Millions  of  English  money 
had  been  expended  in  the  struggle.  English  blood  had  flowed 
at  the  Boyue  and  at  Athloue,  at  Aghrim  and  at  Limerick.  The 
graves  of  thousands  of  English  soldiers  had  been  dug  in  tlio 
j)e3tih'ntial  morass  of  Dundalk.  It  was  owing  to  the  exertions 
and  sacrifices  of  the  English  people  that,  from  the  basaltic  pil- 
lars of  Ulster  to  the  lakes  of  Kerry,  the  Saxon  settlers  were 
trampling  on  flie  children  of  the  soil.  The  colony  in  Ireland 
was  therefore  emphatically  a  dependency  ;  a  dependency,  not 
merely  bj'  the  common  law  of  the  realm,  but  b)'  the  nature  of 
things.  It  was  absurd  to  claim  independence  for  a  community 
which  could  not  cease  to  be  dependent  without  ceasing  to  exist. 
JIol}Tieux  soon  found  that  he  had  ventured  on  a  perilous 
undertaking.  A  member  of  the  English  House  of  Ccramons 
comiduined  in  his  place  that  a  book  which  attacked  tlie  most 
jirecious  privileges  of  the  supreme  legislature  was  in  circulation. 
The  volume  was  produced  :  some  passages  were  read  ;  and  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject.  The 
Committee  ,60on  reported  that  the  obnoxious  pamphlet  was 
only  one  of  several  symptoms  which  indicated  a  spirit  such  as 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  The  Crown  of  Ireland  had  been  most 
improperly  descril)ed  in  public  instruments  as  an  imperial 
Crown.  The  Irish  Lords  'and  Commons  had  presumed,  not 
only  to  rcenact  an  English  Act  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  them,  but  to  rcenact  it  with  alterations.  Tlio  altera- 
tions were  indeed  small  :  but  the  alteration  even  of  a  letter  was 
tantamount  to  a  di'cluration  of  independence.  Several  addresses 
were  voted  without  a  division.  The  King  was  entreated  to 
discourage  all  encroachments  of  subordinate  powers  on  the 
Buprcme  authority  of  the  English  legislature,  to  bring  to  justice 
the  pamphleteer  who  had  dared  to  (piestion  that  authority,  to 
enforce  the  Acts  which  had  been  passed  for  the  protection  of 
the  woollen  mannfaclnres  of  England,  and  to  direct  the  industry 
and  r.ipit.d  of  Ireland  into  tin;  channel  of  the  linen  trade,  u 
trade  which  might  grow  and  flouri'-h  in  Loinsfer  and  Ulster 
without  exciting  the  smallest  jealousy  ut  NcywioU.wrut  IlulifuXi 
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The  Kii]g  promised  to  do  v/hat  the  Commons  asked  :  but  in 
truth  there  was  little  to  be  done.  The  Irish,  conscious  of  their 
impotence,  submitted  without  a  murmur.  The  Irish  woollen 
mauufactnve  languished  and  disappeared,  as  A  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  languished  and  disappeared  if  it  had  been  left 
to  itself.  Had  Molyneux  lived  a  few  months  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  been  impeached.  But  the  close  of  the  session 
was  approaching ;  and  before  the  Houses  met  again  a  timely 
death  had  snatched  him  from  their  vengeance  ;  and  the  momen- 
tous question  which  had  been  first  stirred  by  him  slept  a  deep 
sleep  till  it  was  revived  in  a  more  formidable  shape,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  by  the  fourth  letter  of  The  Drapier. 

Of  the  commercial  questions  which  prolonged  this  session 
far  into  the  summer  the  most  important  respected  India.  Four 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons  had  decided 
that  all  Englishmen  had  an  equal  right  to  traffic  in  the  Asiatic 
Seas,  unless  prohibited  by  Parliament ;  and  in  that  decision  the 
King  had  thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.  Any  merchant  of 
London  or  Bristol  might  now  fit  out  a  ship  for  Bengal  or  for 
China,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  being  molested  by  the 
Admiralty  or  sued  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster.  No  wise 
man,  however,  was  disposed  to  stake  a  large  sum  on  such  a 
venture.  For  the  vote  which  protected  him  from  annoyance 
here  left  him  exposed  to  serious  risks  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope.  The  Old  Company,  though  its  exclusi\'e 
privileges  were  no  more,  and  tl'.ough  its  dividends  had  greatly 
diminished,  was  still  in  existence,  and  still  retained  its  castles 
and  warehouses,  its  fleet  of  fine  merchantmeu,  and  its  able  and 
zealous  factors,  thoroughly  qualified  by  a  long  exjjerience  to 
transact  business  botli  in  tlie  palaces  and  in  the  bazaars  of  the 
East,  and  accustomed  to  look  for  directio:i  to  the  India  House 
alone.  The  private  trader  therefore  still  ran  great  risk  of  being 
treated  as  a  smuggler,  if  not  as  a  pirate.  He  might  indeed,  if 
lie  was  wronged,  apply  for  redress  to  the  tribunals  of  his  coun- 
try. But  3'ears  must  elapse  before  his  cause  could  be  heard;; 
his  witnesses  must  be  conveyed  over  fifteen  thousand  miles  of 
sea;  and  in  the  meantime  he  was. g,  ruined  man.     The  experi» 
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ment  of  free  trade  with  India  hud  therefore  been  tried  uudeT 
every  disadvantage,  or,  to  sjieak  more-  correctly,  had  not  been 
trietl  at  all.  The  general  ojiinion  had  always  been  that  some 
restriction  was  necessary  ;  and  that  opinion  had  been  confirmed 
by  all  that  had  happened  since  the  old  restrictions  had  been 
removed.  The  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  again 
besic'fi-d  1)V  the  two  irreat  contendinj;  factions  of  the  City.  Tho 
Old  Company  offered,  in  return  for  a  monopoly  secured  by  law, 
a  loan  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  whole  body 
"f  Tories  was  for  accepting  the  ofifer.  But  those  indefatigablo 
agitators  who  had,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  been  striving  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  seas  exerted  them- 
selves at  this  conjuncture  more  strenuously  than  ever,  aud 
found  a  powerful  patron  in  Montague. 

That  dexterous  and  eloquent  statesman  had  two  objects  in 
view.  One  was  to  obtain  for  the  State,  as  the  price  of  tho 
monopoly,  a  sum  much  larger  than  the  Old  Company  was  able 
to  give.  The  other  was  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  own  party. 
Nowhere  was  the  conflict  between  "Whigs  and  Tories  sharper 
than  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  City  of 
London  was  felt  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  realm.  To  elevate 
the  Whig  section  of  that  mighty  commercial  aristocracy  which 
congregated  under  the  arches  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  to 
depress  the  Tory  section,  had  long  been  one  of  Montague's 
favourite  scliemes.  He  had  alrea<ly  formed  one  citadel  in  the 
heart  of  that  great  emporium  ;  and  he  now  thought  that  h 
might  be  in  his  power  to  erect  and  garrison  a  second  stronghold 
in  a  position  scarcely  less  commanding.  It  had  often  been  said, 
in  times  of  civil  war,  that  whoever  was  master  of  tho  Tower  and 
of  Tilbury  Fort  was  master  of  London.  The  fastnesses  by 
means  of  which  Montague  proposed  to  keep  the  capital  obedient 
i?i  times  of  peace  and  of  constitutional  government  were  of  a 
different  kiml.  The  Bank  was  one  of  his  fortresses ;  and  hu 
trusted  that  a  new  India  House  would  be  the  other. 

The  task  which  he  ha<l  umlfrtakfiii  was  not  an  easy  ono. 
For  whih-  his  opponents  W(,'rr;  iniit'  'I.  lil<  ri'llicrctits  wen-  (li\i<lcd. 
Mobt  of  iIkjou  who  Were  fur  a  Now  Couiiiany  thoujjht  lUut  lli« 
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New  Company  ought,  like  the  Old  Company,  to  trade  or.  a  joint 
etock.  But  there  were  some  who  held  that  our  commerce  with 
India  would  be  best  carried  on  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  reg- 
ulated Company.  There  was  a  Turkey  Company,  the  members 
of  which  contributed  to  a  general  fund,  and  had  in  return  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trathcking  with  the  Levant ;  but  those 
members  trafficked,  each  on  his  own  account :  they  forestalled 
each  other  :  they  undersold  each  other  :  one  became  rich  ;  an- 
other became  bankrupt.  The  Corporation  meanwhile  watched 
over  the  common  interest  of  all  the  members,  furnished  the 
Crown  with  the  means  of  maintaining  an  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  placed  at  several  important  ports  consuls  and 
vice-consuls,  whose  business  was  to  keep  the  Pacha  and  the  Cadi 
in  good  humour,  and  to  arbitrate  in  disputes  among  Englishmen. 
Why  might  not  the  same  system  be  found  to  answer  in  regions 
lying  still  further  to  the  east?  Why  should  not  every  member 
of  the  New  Company  be  at  liberty  to  export  European  com- 
modities to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape,  and  to  bring  back 
shawls,  saltpetre  and  bohea  to  England,  while  the  Company,  in 
its  collective  capacity,  might  treat  with  Asiatic  potentates,  or 
exact  reparation  from  them,  and  might  be  entrusted  with  powers 
for  the  administration  of  justice  and  for  the  government  of  forts 
a»d  factories  ? 

Montague  tried  to  please  all  those  whose  support  was  ne- 
cessary to  him;  and  this  he  could  effect,  only  by  bringing  for- 
ward a  plan  so  intricate  that  it  cannot  without  some  pains  be 
understood.  He  wanted  two  millions  to  extricate  the  State  from 
its  financial  embarrassments.  That  sum  he  proposed  to  raise  by 
a  loan  at  eight  per  cent.  The  lenders  might  be  either  individuals 
or  corporations.  But  they  were  all,  individuals  and  corporaticns, 
to  be  united  in  a  new  corporation,  which  was  to  be  called  the 
General  Society.  Every  member  of  the  General  Society, 
whether  individual  or  corporation,  might  trade  separately  with 
India  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  the  amount  which  such  member 
had  advanced  to  the  Government.  But  all  the  members  or  any 
of  them  might,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  give  up  the  privilege  of 
trading  separately,  and  unite  themselves  under  a  royal  charter 
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(or  the  purpose  of  trading  in  common.  Thus  the  General  Society 
Was,  by  its  original  constitution,  a  regulated  company  ;  but  it 
was  provided  that  either  the  whole  JSociety  or  any  part  of  it 
might  become  a  joint  stock  com])any. 

Tlie  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  vehement  and  pertinacious. 
The  Old  Company  presented  petition  alter  petition.  The  Tories, 
with  .Seymour  at  their  head,  appealed  both  to  the  good  faith  and 
to  the  comp;vssiou  of  Parliament.     Much  was   said  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  existing  Charter,  and  much  about  the  tenderness 
due  to  the  numerous  families  which  had,  in  reliance  on  that  Char- 
ter, invested  their  substance  iu  India  stock.     On  the  other  side 
there  was  no  want  of  plausible  topics  or  of  skill  to  use   tliem. 
"Was  it  not  strange  that  those  wlio  talked   so  nmch  about   the 
Charter  should  have  altogether  overlooked  the  very  clause  of  the 
Charter  on  which  the  whole  question  turned  ?     That  clause  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  Government  power  of  revocation,  after 
three  years'  notice,  if  the  Charter  should  not  appear  to  be  bcn- 
ehcial  to  tlie  public.     Tlie  Charter  had  not  been  found  benefi- 
cial to  the  public;  the  three  years'  notice  should  be  given  ;  and 
in  tlie  year  1701  the  revocation  would  take  effect.     What  could 
be  fairer?      If  any  body  was   so   weak  as  to   imagine  that  the 
privileges  of  the  Old  Company  were  perpetual,  when  the  very  in- 
strument which  created  those  privileges  expressly  declared  tliem 
to  be  terminable,  what  right  had  he  to  blame  the  Parliament, 
which  was  bound  to  do  the  best  for  the  State,  for  not  saving 
him,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  from  the  natural  punishment 
of  liis  own  folly  ?     It  was  evident  that  nothing  was  proposed  in 
consistent  with   strict  justice.      And    what   right  had  tlie  Old 
Coinpanv  to  more  than  strict  justice  ?     These  petitioners  who 
iinj*loicd  the  legislature  to  deal  indulgently  wiih  them  in   their 
adversity,  how  liad  they  used  tlieir  boundless  prosperity?     Had 
not  the  Inclia  House  recently  been  the  very  den  of  corrnplion, 
the  tainted  spot  from  whicli  the  plague  had  spread  to  the  Court 
and  the  Coimcil,  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the   House  of 
Lords?      Were   llio   disclosures  of   HV.h'j   forgotten,  the  eiglity 
thousand  pounds  of  secret  service  money  disbursed  in  one  year, 
the  enormous  brilies    direct  and  indirect,  Seymour's  sahpetre 
Vol.  v.— 20 
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contract,  Leeds  o  bags  of  gold?  By  the  malpractices  which  the 
iHqairy  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  then  brought  to  light,  the 
Charter  had  been  forfeited ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
forfeiture  had  been  immediately  enforced.  "  Had  not  time  then 
pressed,"  said  Montague,  "  had  it  not  been  necessary  that  the 
session  should  close,  it  is  probable  that  the  petitioners,  who  cry 
out  that  they  cannot  get  justice,  would  have  got  more  justice 
than  they  desired.  If  they  had  been  called  to  account  for  great 
and  real  wrong  in  1695,  we  should  not  have  had  them  here  com- 
plaining of  imaginary  wrong  in  1698." 

The  fight  was  protracted  by  the  obstinacy  and  dexterity  of 
the  Old  Company  and  its  friends  from  the  first  week  of  May  to 
the  last  week  in  June.  It  seems  that  many  even  of  Montagu'i-'s 
followers  doubted  whether  the  promised  two  millions  would  be 
forthcoming.  His  enemies  confidently  predicted  that  the  Gen- 
eral Society  would  be  as  complete  a  failure  as  the  Land  Bank 
had  been  in  the  year  before  the  last,  and  that  he  would  in  the 
autumn  find  himself  in  eharge  of  an  empty  exchequer.  His 
activity  and  eloquence,  however,  prevailed.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  .June,  after  many  laborious  sittings,  the  question  was 
put  that  this  Bill  do  pass,  and  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  votes  to  seventy-eight.  In  the  Upper  House  the  conflict 
was  short  and  sharp.  Some  Peers  declared  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  subscription  to  the  proposed  loan,  far  from  amounting 
to  the  two  millions  v/hich  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pected, would  fall  far  short  of  one  million.  Others,  with  niucli 
reason,  complained  that  a  law  of  such  grave  importance  should 
have  been  sent  up  to  them  iuBucli  a  sliape  that  they  must  either 
take  the  whole  or  throw  out  die  whole.  The  privilege  of  the 
Commons  with  respect  to  money  bills  had  of  late  been  grossly 
abused.  The  Bank  had  been  created  by  one  money  bill ;  tliis 
General  Society  was  to  be  created  by  another  money  bill.  Such 
a  bill  the  Lords  could  not  amend :  they  might  indeed  reject  it  ; 
but  to  reject  it  was  to  shake  the  foundations  of  public  credit  and 
to  leave  the  kingdom defencele  s.  Tims  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature was  systematically  put  under  duress  by  the  other,  mnd 
seemed  likely  to  be  reduced  to  utter  insignificance.     It  was  bet- 
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te:  tlut  the  governraent  should  beouco  pinched  for  monev  thai, 
that  the  House  of  Peers  should  cease  to  be  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  bill  was  carried 
only  by  sixty-five  to  forty-eight.  It  received  the  royal  sancliou 
c:i  the  fiilh  of  July.  Tlie  King  then  spoke  from  the  throne. 
This  was  the  first  occasicn  on  which  a  King  of  England  had 
tpokcn  to  a  Parliament  of  which  the  existence  was  about  to  be 
terminated,  not  by  his  own  act,  but  by  the  act  of  the  law.  Ha 
could  not,  he  said,  take  leave  of  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen  be' 
fore  him  without  publicly  acknowledging  the  gi'eat  things  which 
they  had  done  for  his  dignity  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
He  recounted  the  chief  services  which  they  had,  during  three 
eventful  sessions,  rendered  to  the  countr}'.  "  These  things 
will."  he  said,  '•  give  a  lasting  reputation  to  this  Parliament, 
and  will  be  a  subject  of  emulation  to  Parliaments  which  shall 
come  afier."     The  Houses  were  then  prorogued. 

J)uring  the  week  which  followed  there  was  some  anxiety  as 
to  the  result  of  the  subscription  for  the  stock  of  the  General 
Society.  If  that  subscription  failed,  there  would  be  a  deficit : 
public  credit  would  be  shaken  ;  and  Montague  would  be  regard- 
ed as  a  pretender  who  had  owed  his  reputation  to  a  mere  run  of 
good  luck,  and  who  had  tempted  chance  once  too  often.  But. 
the  event  was  such  as  even  his  sanguine  spirit  had  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  anticipate.  At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  of  July 
the  books  were  opened  at  the  Hall  of  the  Company  of  Mercers 
in  Cheapsidc.  An  immense  crowd  was  already  collected  in 
the  street.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were  flung  wide,  wealthy  citi' 
zens,  with  their  money  in  their  hands,  pressed  in,  i)ushing  and 
elbowing  each  other.  The  guineas  were  paid  down  faster  than 
the  clerks  couM  c(junt  them.  Before  iii'dit  six  hundred  thou- 
sand  pounds  had  been  subscribed.  The  next  day  tlic  throng 
was  as  groat.  More  than  one  cai)italist  jnit  down  his  namo 
for  thirty  thousaml  pounds.  To  the  astonishment  of  those  ill 
Ix^fling  politicians,  who  were  constantiy  repeating  that  the  war, 
the  <lebt,  the  taxes,  the  grants  to  I)ut«-!i  courtiers,  had  ruined 
th<;  kin;'d(»in.  the  >-iirn,  which  it  liad  i)een  <l«)Ml>(i'd  whetlicr  Kiiir- 
laud  would  Ikj  able  to  raise  in  many  weeks,  was  subscribed  by 
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London  in  a  few  hours.  The  applications  from  the  provinoiuV 
towns  and  rural  districts  came  too  late.  The  merchants  of 
Bristol  had  intended  to  take  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ot 
the  stock,  but  had  waited  to  learn  how  the  subscription  went  on 
before  they  gave  their  final  orders  ;  and  by  the  time  that  tht 
mail  had  gone  down  to  Bristol  and  returned,  there  was  no  mort 
Btock  to  be  had. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  fortunes  of  Montague 
reached  the  meridian.  The  decline  was  close  at  hand.  His 
ability  and  his  constant  success  were  everywhere  talked  of  with 
admiration  and  envy.  That  man,  it  was  commonly  said,  has 
never  wanted,  and  never  wall  want,  an  expedient. 

During  the  long  and  busy  session  which  had  just  closed, 
some  interesting  and  important  events  had  taken  place  which 
may  properly  be  mentioned  here.  One  of  those  events  was  the 
destruction  of  the  most  celebrated  palace  in  which  the  sover- 
eigns of  England  have  ever  dwelt.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  January,  a  woman — the  patriotic  journalists  and  pamphlet- 
eers of  that  time  did  not  fail  to  note  that  she  was  a  Dutch  woman, 
■ — who  was  employed  as  a  laundress  at  Whitehall,  lighted  a  char- 
coal fire  in  her  room  and  placed  some  linen  round  it.  The 
linen  caught  fire  and  burned  furiously.  The  tapestry,  tlie  bed- 
ding, the  wahiscots  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  uidiappy  wo- 
man who  had  done  the  mischief  perished.  Soon  the  fiames 
burst  out  of  the  windows.  All  Westminster,  all  the  Strand, 
all  the  river  were  in  commotion.  Before  midnight  the  King's 
apartments,  the  Queen's  apartments,  the  Wardrobe,  the  Treas- 
ury, the  office  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  had  been  destroyed.  Tlie  two  chapels  perished  to- 
gether :  that  ancient  chapel  where  Wolsey  had  lieard  mass  in 
the  midst  of  gorgeous  copes,  golden  candlesticks,  and  jewelled 
crosses,  and  that  modern  edifice  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
devotions  of  James,  and  had  been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of 
Verrio  and  the  chisel  of  Gilibons.  Meanwhile  a  great  extent 
of  building  had  been  blown  up  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  tliis 
expedient  a  stop  had  been  put  to  the  conflagration.  But  early 
\a  the  morning  a  new  fire  broke  out  of  the  heaps  of  combusti^ 
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Me  matter  wliidi  llie  ^'iui|>o\v(l(.'r  lui'l  sc-attcrcd  to  right  and  loft. 
The  guard  room  was  coiisiiiuod.  No  trace  was  lift  of  that 
cclt'hruted  gallery  which  had  witnessed  so  many  balls  and  pa- 
geants, in  which  so  many  maids  of  honour  had  listened  too  easily 
to  the  vows  and  flatteries  of  millants,  and  in  which  so  many  bajrs 
of  "old  had  changed  masters  at  the  hazard  table.  Dnriiiij 
some  time  men  despaired  of  the  Banqueting  House.  Tho 
flames  broke  in  on  the  eouth  of  that  beautiful  hall,  and  were 
with  great  difficulty  extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the  guards, 
to  whom  Cutis,  mindful  of  his  honourable  nickname  of  the 
Salamander,  set  as  good  an  example  on  this  night  of  terror 
as  he  had  set  in  the  breach  at  Kamur.  i\Iany  lives  wore  lost, 
and  manv  grievous  wounds  v/ero  inflicted  bv  the  fallinir  masses 
of  stone  and  timber,  before  the  fire  was  efTectiially  subdued. 
AViion  day  broke,  the  heaps  of  smoking  ruins  spread  from  Scot- 
land Yard  to  the  Bowling  Green,  where  the  mansion  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  now  stands.  The  Banqueting  House  was 
safe  ;  but  the  tfraceful  columns  and  festoons  dositjned  bv  Tnicia 
were  so  much  defaced  and  blackened  that  their  form  could  hardlv 
l)e  discerned  There  had  been  time  to  move  the  most  valuable 
eflects  which  were  moveable-  Unfortunately  some  of  IlolheinV 
finest  pictures  were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  are  consequently 
known  to  us  only  by  cojiies  and  engravings.  The  books  o( 
the  Treasur}'  and  of  the  Privy  Council  were  rescued,  and  are  stil! 
preserved.  Tl.o  Ministers  whose  offices  had  been  burned  down 
were  provided  with  new  offices  in  the  neighbourhood.  Henry 
the  Eighth  had  built,  close  to  St.  James'  Park,  two  appendagen 
to  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  a  cockpit  ami  a  tennis  court.  Thy 
Treasury  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  cockpit,  the  I'rivy  Coun- 
cil Office  the  sire  of  the  tennis  court. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  associations  which  make  th« 
name  of  Whitehall  still  interestinjx  to  an  Kn<dishman,  the  ohj 
building  was  little  regrette<l.  It  was  spacious  indeed  and  com- 
modious, but  mean  and  inelegant.  The  j)eopl(!  of  tlu;  capital 
had  been  annoyed  by  the  scofTiiig  way  in  which  fonigiicrs 
Bpokn  of  the  principal  residence  of  our  sovereigns,  and  often 
«aid  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the   great    fire    had    no*,   .''pared   th« 
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old  portico  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  stately  arcades  of  Gresham's 
Bourse,  and  taken  in  exchange  that  ugly  old  labyrinth  of  dingy 
brick  and  plastered  timber.  It  might  now  be  hoped  that  we 
ehould  have  a  Louvre.  Before  the  ashes  of  the  old  Palace 
were  cold,  plans  for  a  new  palace  were  circulated  and  discussed. 
But  William,  who  could  not  draw  his  breath  in  the  air  of  West- 
minster, was  little  disposed  to  expend  a  million  on  a  house 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  inhabit.  Many 
blamed  him  for  not  restoring  the  dwelling  of  his  predecessors  ; 
and  a  few  Jacobites,  whom  evil  temper  and  repeated  disap- 
pointments had  driven  almost  mad,  accused  him  of  having 
burned  it  down.  It  was  not  till  long  after  his  death  that  Tory 
writers  ceased  to  call  for  the  rebuilding  of  Whitehall,  and  to 
complain  that  the  King  of  England  had  no  better  town  house 
than  St.  James's,  while  the  delightful  spot  where  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts  had  held  their  councils  and  their  revels  was  covered 
with  the  mansions  of  his  jobbing  courtiers.* 

In  the  same  week  in  which  Whitehall  perished,  the  Lon- 
doners were  supplied  with  a  new  topic  of  conversation  by  a 
royal  visit,  which,  of  all  royal  visits,  was  the  least  pompous 
and  ceremonious  and  yet  the  most  interesting  and  important. 
On  the  10th  of  January  a  vessel  from  Holland  anchored  off 
Greenwich  and  was  welcomed  with  great  respect.  Peter  the 
First,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was  on  board.  He  took  boat  with  a 
few  attendants  and  was  rowed  up  the  Thames  to  Norfolk  Street, 
where  a  house  overlooking  the  river  had  been  prepared  for  his 
reception. 

His  journey  is  an  epoch  in  the  history,  not  only  of  his  own 

*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1007-8  ;  Postman  of  the  same  date  ;  Van  Clevers- 
kirke,  Jan.  7-17  ;  L'Heimltage,  Jan.  4-14,  7-17  ;  Evelyn's  Diary  ;  Ward's  Lon- 
don Spy  ;  William  to  Heinsius,  Jan.  7-17  ;  "The  loss,"  the  King  writes,  "is  less 
to  me  than  it  would  he  to  another  person,  for  I  cannot  live  there.  Yet  it  is  seri- 
ous." So  late  as  1758  Johnson  described  a  furious  Jacobite  as  firmly  convinced 
Ihat  William  burned  down  Whitehall  in  order  to  steal  the  furniture.  Idler,  No. 
XO.  Pope,  in  Windsor  Forest,  a  poem  which  has  a  stronger  tinge  of  Toryism  than 
anything  else  that  he  ever  wrote,  predicts  the  speedy  restoration  q(  the  folio 
palace. 

•*  I  see,  I  see,  77here  t^Jiro  fair  cities  bcn<t 
Their  nmple  bow,  a  new  Whitehnll  ascend." 

6iie  Kalph'B  bitter  remarks  on  the  fate  of  Whitehall, 
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country  but  of  our's,  ami  of  the  woikl.    To  the  iiolishou  nations 
of   WestcTU   Europe,  the  empire   wliich  he  governed   had   till 
tljen  beeu  what  Bokhara  or  Siam  is  to  us.    Tliat  empire  indeed, 
tliouiih  less  extensive  than  ut  present,  was  the  most  extensive 
that  had  ever  obeyed  a  single  chief.     The  dominions  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  Trajan  were  small  when  compared  witli  the  im- 
mense area  of  the   Soythian  desert.     But  in  the  estimation  of 
statesmen  that  boundless   expanse  of   larch  forest  and  morass, 
where   the  snow  lay  deep  during   eight  montlis  of  every  year, 
and  where   a   wretched  peasantry  could  with  dilRculty  defend 
their  hovels  against  troops  of  famished  wolves,  was  of  less  ac- 
count than   the   two   or    three   square   miles   into  which   were 
crowded  the  counting  house,  the  warehouses,  and  the  innumer- 
able masts  of  Amsterdam.     On  the  Baltic  Kussia  bad  not  then 
a  single  port.     Her  maritime  trade  with   the  other  nations  of 
Christendom   was   entirely   carried   on  at   Archangel,   a   place 
which  had  been  created  and  was  supported  by  adventurers  from 
our  island.     In  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  a  ship  from   England, 
seeking  a  north  east  passage  to  the  land  of  silk  and  spice,  had 
discovered  the  White  Sea.     The  barbarians  who  dwelt  on  the 
shores  of   that  dreary  gulf   had  never  before  seen  such  a  por- 
tent as  a  vessel    of   a   hundred   and  sixty  tons  burden.     They 
fled  in   terror  ;  and,  when   they  were   pursued  and   ove-rtaken, 
prostrated    themselves   before    the   chief  of   the  strangers    and 
kissed  his  feet.     He  succee<l(.d  in  opening  a  friendly  comnuuii- 
cation  with  them ;  and  from  that  time  there  had  been  a  regular 
commercial  intercourse  between  our  country  and  the  subjects  of 
the  Czar.     A   Russia   Company  w;i.s   incorj)orated  in   London. 
An  English  factory  was  bulk  at  Archangel.     That  factory  was 
indeed,  even  in   the  latter  part  of  the  sevcntfenlh  centur\',  a 
rude  and  mean  building.      The  walls  consisted  of  trees  laid  ono 
upon  anotiier  ;  and  tlie   roof  was  of  birch  bark.     This  shelter, 
liowcver,  wa.s  sulRcient  in  the   long  summer  day  of   the  Arctic 
regions.     Il<;gularly  at  that  season   several  English    ships   cast 
anchor   in   the   bay.      A  fair   was  hchl  on  the   l)ea<  h.     Traders 
came  from   a   distance  of   many  huinlriMls  of   nillcs  to  the  only 
mart  where    they  cuuld  exchange   hump  and  tur,  hiduii  and  tal- 
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Jovv,  was  and  honey,  tlie  fur  of  tlie  sable  and  the  Wolverine^ 
and  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  of  the  Volga,  for  Manchester  stuffs^ 
Sheffield  knives,  Birmingham  buttons,  sugar  from  Jamaica,  and 
pepper  from  Malabar.  The  commerce  in  these  articles  was 
open.  But  there  was  a  secret  traffic  which  was  not  less  active 
or  less  lucrative,  though  the  Russian  laws  had  made  it  punish- 
able, and  though  the  Eussian  divines  pronounced  it  damnable. 
In  general  the  mandates  of  princes  and  the  lessons  of  priest* 
were  received  by  the  Muscovite  with  profound  reverence.  But 
the  authority  of  his  princes  and  of  his  priests  united  could  not 
keep  him  from  tobacco.  Pipes  he  could  not  obtain  ;  but  a  cows 
horn  perforated  served  his  turn.  From  every  Archangel  fair 
rolls  of  the  best  Virginia  speedily  found  their  way  to  Novgorod 
and  Tobolsk. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Enfjland  and  Russia 
made  some  diplomatic  intercourse  necessary.  The  diplomatic 
intercourse  however  was  only  occasional.  The  Czar  had  no 
permanent  minister  here.  We  had  no  permanent  minister  at 
Moscow  ;  and  even  at  Archangel  we  had  no  consul.  Three  or 
four  times  in  a  century  extraordinary  embassies  were  sent 
from  Whitehall  to  the  Kremlin  and  from  the  Kremlin  to  Wliite 
hall. 

The  English  embassies  had  historians  whose  narratives  may 
still  be  read  with  interest.  Those  historians  described  vividly, 
and  sometimes  bitterly,  the  savage  ignorance  and  the  squalid 
jioverty  of  the  barbarous  country  in  which  they  had  sojourned. 
In  that  country,  they  said,  there  was  neither  literature  nor  sci- 
ence, neither  school  nor  college.  It  was  not  till  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  invention  of  printing  that  a  single 
printing  press  had  been  introduced  into  the  Russian  empii-e  ; 
and  that  printing  press  had  speedily  perished  in  a  fire  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  kindled  by  the  priests.  Even  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  library  of  a  prelate  of  the  first  dignity 
consisted  of  a  few  manusci-ipts.  Those  maiuiscripts  too  were 
in  lon^j  rolls  :  for  the  art  of  bookbindinij  was  xuiknown.  The 
best  educated  men  could  barely  read  and  write.  It  was  much 
if  the   secretary  to  whom  was  entiiisted  the  direction  of  negc 
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tiations  with  foreign  powors  had  a  sulficieui:  smattering  of  Do<j 
Latin  lO  make  himself  understood.  The  arithmetic  was  the 
arithmetic  of  the  dark  ages.  The  denary  notation  was  unknown 
Even  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  the  computations  were  made  by 
the  hflp  of  balls  strung  on  wires.  Round  the  person  of  the 
Rovereiixn  there  was  a  blaze  of  irold  and  iewels  ;  but  even  in 
his  most  splendid  palaces  were  to  be  found  the  fdth  and  misery 
of  an  Irish  cabin.  So  late  as  the  year  16G3  the  gentlemen  of 
the  retinue  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  wore,  in  the  city  of  .Moscow, 
thiust  into  a  single  bedroom,  and  were  told  that,  if  they  did  not 
remain  together,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  being  devoured 
by  rats. 

Such  was  the  reiJort  which  the  English  legations  made  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  suffered  in  Russia  ;  and  their  evidence 
was  co^afirmed  by  the  appearance  which  the  Russiiui  legations 
made  in  England.  The  strangers  spoke  no  civilised  language. 
Their  garb,  their  gestures,  their  salutations,  had  a  wild  and  bar- 
barous character.  The  ambassador  ;iud  the  grandees  who  ac- 
eompanied  him  were  so  gorgeous  that  all  London  crowded  to 
stare  at  them,  and  so  filthy  that  nobody  dared  to  touch  them. 
They  came  to  the  court  balls  dropping  pearls  and  vermin.  It 
was  said  that  one  envoy  cudgelled  the  lords  of  his  train  when- 
ever they  soiled  or  lost  any  part  of  their  finery,  and  that  an- 
other had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from  putting  his  son  to 
death  for  the  crime  of  shaviuij  and  dressing  after  the  French 
fashion. 

Our  ancestors  therefore  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  voun;;  barbarian,  who  liml.  at  seventeen  years  of  auc 
becoim;  th<;  autocrat  of  tiie  immense  re;;ion  stretchin;:  from  the 
confines  of  Sweden  to  those  of  China,  and  whose  education  had 
been  inferior  to  that  of  an  Eriglish  farmer  or  shopman,  had 
pl;inn«:d  gigantic  improvements,  had  learned  enough  of  some 
languages  of  Western  Europe  to  enable  him  to  <'ommimicate 
with  civilised  men,  had  Itcgun  to  Kurrouiwl  liimself  witli  able 
adventurers  from  vari<ius  parts  of  the  world,  had  sent  many  of 
his  young  subjects  to  study  Languages,  arts  and  sciences  in  for- 
eign cities,  and  finally  had  deterniincd  to  trawl  as  a  i)rivaU^ 
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man,  and  to  discover,  by  personal  observation,  the  secret  of  the 
immense  prosperity  and  power  enjoyed  by  some  communities 
whose  whole  territory  was  far  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of 
his  dominions. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  France  would  have  been 
the  first   object  of  his  curiosity.     For  the  grace  and  dignity  of 
the  French  King,  the  splendour  of  the    French  Court,  the  dis- 
^lipline  of  the   French  armies,  and  the  genius  and  learning  of 
\lie   French  writers,  were  then  renowned   all  over  the  world. 
But  the  Czar's  mind  had  early  taken  a  strange  ply  which  it  re- 
tained to  the  last.       His   empire  was  of  all  empires  the  least 
capable  of  being   made    a  great   naval  power.      The   Swedish 
provinces  lay  between  his  States   and  the   Baltic.     The  Bospo- 
rus and  the  Dardanelles   lay  between  his  States  and  the  Medit- 
erranean.     He  had  access  to   the   ocean  only  in  a  latitude  in 
which  navigation  is,  during  a  great  part  of  every  year,  perilouii 
and  dilHcult.     On  the  ocean  he  had  only  a  single  port.  Archan- 
gel ;  and  the  whole  shipping  of  Archangel  was  foreign.  There 
did  not  exist  a   Russian  vessel  larger  than  a  fishing-boat.     Yet. 
from   some  cause  which   cannot   now  be  traced,  he   had  a  tast^ 
for  maritime   pursuits  which  amounted  to  a  passion,  indeed  ah 
most  to  a  monomania.     His  imagination  was  full  of  sails,  yard- 
arms,  and  rudders.     That  large  mind,  equal  to  the  highest  du- 
ties of   the  general   and  the  statesman,  contracted  itself   to  the 
most  minute  details  of  naval  architecture  and  naval  discipline. 
The  chief  ambition  of  the  great  conqueror  and  legislator  was 
io  be  a  good  boatswain  and  a  good  ship's  carpenter.     Holland 
and  England   therefore  had  for   him  an  attraction  which  was 
wanting  to  the  galleries  and  terraces  of  Versailles.  He  repaired 
to  Amsterdam,  took  a  lodging  in  the  dockyard,  assumed  the 
garb  of  a  pilot,  put  down  his  name  on  the   list  of  workmen, 
wielded  with  his  own  hand  the  caulking  iron  and  the  mallet, 
fixed  the  pumps,  and   twisted   the   ropes.      Ambassadors  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  were   forced,  much   against 
their  will,  to   clamber  up  the  rigging  of  a   man  of  war,  and 
found  him  enthroned  on  the  cross  trees. 

Such  was  the   prince  >vhom   the  populace  of   IjQudpu  pQVf 
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crowJeJ  to  belioltl.  His  stately  form,  his  intellectual  forehead, 
his  pierciug  black  eyes,  liis  Tartar  nose  and  mouth,  his  gracious 
smile,  his  frown  black  with  all  the  stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a 
"barbarian  tyrant,  and  above  all  a  stranire  nervous  convulsion 
wliich  sometimes  transformed  his  countenance,  duruicr  a  few 
moments,  into  an  object  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  look  with- 
out  terror,  the  immense  quantities  of  meat  which  he  devoured, 
the  pints  of  brandy  which  he  swallowed,  and  which,  it  was  said, 
he  l»ad  carefully  distilled  with  his  own  hands,  the  fool  who  jab- 
bered at  his  feet,  the  monkey  which  grinned  at  the  back  of  his 
chair,  vrere,  during  some  weeks,  popular  toi)ics  of  conversation, 
lie  meanwnile  shunned  the  public  gaze  with  a  haughty  shyness 
which  inflamed  curiosity.  He  went  to  a  play  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  that  pit,  boxes  and  gallery  were  staring,  not  at 
the  stage,  but  at  him,  he  retired  to  a  back  bench  where  he  was 
screened  from  observation  by  his  attendants.  lie  was  desirous 
to  see  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but,  as  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  seen,  he  was  forced  to  climb  up  to  the  leads, 
and  to  peep  through  a  small  window.  He  heard  with  great  in- 
terest the  roval  assent  mven  to  a  bill  for  raisinir  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  i)Ounds  by  land  tax,  and  learned  with  ;iniazement  that 
this  sum.  though  larger  by  one  half  than  the  whole  revenue 
which  he  coulil  wring  from  the  population  of  the  immense  empire 
of  which  lie  was  absolute  master,  was  but  a  small  part  of  what 
the  Commons  of  England  voluntarily  granted  every  year  to 
their  constitutional  Kinij. 

William  judiciou-.ly  humoured  the  whims  of  his  illustrious 
guest,  and  stole  to  Norfolk  Street  so  (piietly  that  nobody  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  recognised  His  Majesty  in  the  thin  genlie- 
luan  who  got  out  of  the  modest  looking  coach  at  the  Czar's 
lodgings.  The  Czar  returned  the  visit  with  the  same  precau- 
tions, and  was  admitted  into  Kensington  Honse  by  a  back  door. 
It  was  afterwards  known  that  he  took  no  notic-e  of  the  fine  jiic- 
tures  with  which  the  palace  was  adorned.  Dut  ov<  r  the  chimney 
of  the  royal  sitting  room  was  a  plate  which,  by  an  ingenious 
machinery,  indicated  the  direction  of  the  wind;  and  with  this 
plutc  Lu  wati  iu  ruptures. 
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He  soon  became  weary  of  bis  residence.  He  found  that  hs 
was  too  far  from  tbe  objects  of  his  curiosity,  and  too  near  to  the 
crowds  to  which  he  was  himself  an  object  of  curiosity.  He  ac 
cordingly  removed  to  Deptford,  and  was  there  lodged  in  the' 
liouse  of  Jolin  Evelyn,  a  bouse  which  had  long  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  men  of  letters,  men  of  taste  and  men  of  science.  Here 
Peter  gave  himself  up  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  navigated  a 
yacht  every  day  up  and  down  the  river.  His  apartment  was  crowd- 
ed with  models  of  three  deckers  and  two  deckers,  frigates,  sloops 
and  fire-ships.  The  only  Englishman  of  rank  in  whose  society  ha 
seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  was  the  eccentric  Caermarthen, 
whose  passion  for  the  sea  bore  some  resemblance  to  his  own,  and 
who  was  very  competent  to  give  an  opinion  about  every  part  of  a 
ship  from  the  stem  to  the  stern.  Caermarthen,  indeed,  became  so 
great  a  favourite  that  he  prevailed  on  the  Czar  to  con- 
sent to  the  admission  of  a  limited  quantity  of  tobacco  into 
Russia.  There  was  z'eason  to  apprehend  that  the  Euscian 
clergy  would  cry  out  against  any  relaxation  of  the  ancient  I'ule, 
and  would  strenuously  maintain  that  the  practice  of  smoking 
was  condemned  by  that  text  which  declares  that  man  is  defiled, 
not  by  those  things  which  enter  in  at  the  mouth,  but  by  those 
things  which  proceed  out  of  it.  This  apprehension  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  deputation  of  merchants  who  were  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  Czar ;  but  they  were  reassured  by  the  air  witli 
wiiich  he  told  them  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  priests  in  order. 

He  was  indeed  so  free  from  any  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  np  that  both  Papists  and 
Protestants  hoped  at  different  times  to  make  him  a  proselyte. 
Burnet,  commissioned  by  his  brethren^  and  impelled,  no  doubt, 
by  his  own  restless  curiosity  and  love  of  meddling,  repaired  to 
Deptford  and  was  honoured  with  several  audiences.  The  Czar 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  exhibit  himself  at  Saint  Paul's;  but 
he  was  induced  to  visit  Lambeth  palace.  There  he  saw  the 
ceremony  of  ordination  performed,  and  expressed  warm  appro- 
bation of  the  Anglican  ritual.  Nothing  in  England  astonislied 
him  so  much  as  the  Archiepiscopal  library.  It  was  tbe  first 
good  collection  of  books  that  he  had  seen  ;  and  he  declared  that 
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he  had  uever  imagiueil  that  there  were  so  maay  printed  volumes 
iu  the  world. 

The  iir.p.-ession  which  he  made  on  Durnet  was  not  favour- 
able. The  good  bishop  could  not  understand  that  a  mind 
which  seemed  to  be  cliielly  occu[)ied  with  questions  about  the 
best  place  for  a  capstan  and  the  best  way  of  rigging  a  jury 
mast  might  be  capable,  not  merely  of  ruling  an  empire,  but  of 
creating  a  nation.  He  complained  that  he  had  gone  to  see  a 
great  prince,  and  had  found  only  an  industrious  shipwright. 
Nor  does  Evelyn  seem  to  have  formed  a  mueh  more  favourable 
opinion  of  his  august  tenant.  It  was,  indeed,  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  tenant  that  the  Czar  was  likely  to  gain  the  good  word 
of  civilised  men.  With  all  the  high  qualities  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  he  had  all  the  liltliy  habits  which  were  then 
common  among  his  countrymen.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  while 
disciplining  armi^'S,  founding  schools,  framing  codes,  organising 
tribunals,  building  cities  in  deserts,  joining  distant  seas  by  arti- 
ficial rivers,  he  lived  in  his  palace  like  a  hog  in  a  sty ;  and, 
when  he  was  entertained  by  other  sovereigns,  never  failed  to 
leave  on  their  tapestried  walls  and  velvet  state  beds  unequivo- 
cal proof  that  a  savage  had  been  there.  Elvelyn's  house  was 
left  in  such  a  state  that  the  Treasury  quieted  his  complaints  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Towards  the  close  of  ]\rarch  the  Czar  fisited  Portsmouth, 
saw  a  sham  sea-fight  at  Spithead,  watched  every  movement  of 
ilie  contending  fleets  with  intense  interest,  and  expressed  in 
warm  trrms  his  gratitude  to  the  hospitable  government  whiih 
had  provided  so  delightful  a  spectacle  for  his  aInu^(Mnent  and 
in:,truction.  After  passing  more  than  three  months  in  England, 
rie  departed  in  high  good  humour.* 

As  to  the  Czar :— I>oii(Jon  Gazette;  Van  Cittors,  IcaS  ;  Jan.  11-21,  14-24; 
Mur.  11-21;  A'^riiT ;  Apnl^;  L'HcrmiUge,  Jan.  11-21,  18-28 ;  '^""t,"^'' ;  Fob.  1-11. 

Firl..  -iJ.  Keh.  li',.      ,.  ,    .,      Mur. 'Jfl,    Aprils.'        „  ,,,.,.    »..- 

H-l»,  11-21;  M.,  4;  M.rr  ;  '^'"•'-'^'  A„MiK.  .Mu>.r  See  alBohvolyuH  Diary; 
Hurn»rt  ;  I'oHtnian,  .I;in.  13.  1.'.  ;  Feb.  10,  12,  24  ;  .Mar.  21,  20,31.  Ah  to  Kuiwia,  Keo 
llakluyt,  I'urcl.ajt,  Valialre,  .St.  .Simon.  I'jital  <I'j  UuKhie  par  .Maiijfrcf,  l"arin, 
10l7.  Stftt<'  of  KuHHla.  Iy<inilon,  Ifi'l.  Ij»  Ifiilatlon  iJch  Troln  AnibaMHuil.'H  di'  M. 
1>»  fJomte  <lo<;arll..l<:.  AMii.t4r»lani,  lt;T2.  {TIktc  in  an  ICn^ili^li  Iran.-lalion  fn  in 
tbU  Frciidi  oriifiual.;     NorUU't  LUu  of  Dudley  Norlb.     6.>niour"«  lllHlory  ot 
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His  visit,  liis  singular  character,  and  what  was  rtimotlrecl  of 
his  great  designs,  excited  much  curiosity  here,  but  nothing  mora 
than  curiosity.  Engh^nd  had  as  yet  nothing  to  hope  or  fear 
from  his  vast  empire.  All  her  serious  apprehensions  were  di- 
rected towards  a  different  quarter.  None  could  say  how  soon 
France,  so  lately  an  enemy,  might  be  an  enemy  again. 

The  new  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  great  western 
powers  were  widely  different  from  those  which  had  existed  be- 
fore the  war.  During  the  eighteen  years  which  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  and  the  Revolution, 
all  the  envoys  wlio  had  been  sent  from  Whitehall  to  Versailles 
had  been  mere  sycophants  of  the  gi'eat  King.  In  England  tho 
French  ambassador  had  been  the  object  of  a  degrading  worship, 
The  chiefs  of  both  the  great  parties  had  been  his  pensioners 
and  his  tools.  The  ministers  of  the  Crown  had  paid  him  open 
homage.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  had  stolen  into  his 
house  by  the  back  door.  Kings  had  stooped  to  implore  his 
good  offices,  had  .persecuted  him  for  money  with  the  importunity 
of  street  beggars ;  and,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  him  a  box  of  doubloons  or  a  bill  of  exchange,  had  embraced 
him  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy.  But  those  days  were  past. 
Eueland  would  never  a^ain  send  a  Preston  or  a  Skelton  to  bow 
down  before  the  majesty  of  France.  France  would  never  again 
send  a  Barillon  to  dictate  to  the  cabinet  of  P^ngland.  Hence- 
forth the  intercourse  between  the  two  states  would  be  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality. 

William  thought  it  necessary  that  the  minister  who  was  to 
represent  him  at  the  French  Court  should  be  a  man  of  the  first 
consideration,  and  one  on  whom  entire  reliance  could  be  reposed. 
Portland  was  chosen  for  this  imjjortant  and  delicate  mission  ; 
and  the  choice  was  eminently  judicious.  He  had,  in  the  negoti- 
ations of  the  preceding  year,  shown  more  ability  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  crowd  of  formalists  who  had  been  exchanging 
notes  and  drawing  up  protocols  at  Ryswick.    Things  which  had 

London,  ii.  426.  Pepys  and  Evelyn  on  the  Russian  Embassies  ;  Milton's  account 
of  Muscovy.  Ou  the  personal  habits  of  the  Czar  see  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margra- 
vine of  Bareuth. 
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been  kei)t  secret  from  the  i)leiiipotentiarie.s  who  had  signed  the 
treaty  were  well  known  to  him.  The  clue  of  tha  whole  fortiign 
policy  of  Kiigland  and  Holland  was  iu  his  possession.  His  lidel- 
ity  and  diligence  were  beyond  all  praise.  These  were  strong  rec- 
ommendations. Yet  it  seemed  strange  to  nianv  that  William 
t^hould  have  been  willing  to  j»art,  for  a  considerable  time,  from  a 
companion  with  whom  he  had  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  lived 
on  terms  of  entire  confidence  and  affection.  The  trnth  was  that 
the  confidence  was  still  what  it  had  long  been,  but  that  the  af- 
fection, though  it  was  not  yet  extinct,  though  it  had  not  even 
cooled,  had  become  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  both  parties.  Till 
very  recently,  the  little  knot  of  personal  friends  who  had  fol- 
lowed William  from  his  native  land  to  his  place  ot  splendid 
banishment  had  been  firmly  united.  The  aversion  which  the 
English  nation  felt  for  them  had  given  him  much  pain ;  but  ho 
had  not  been  annoved  by  any  (inarrel  anion;' themselves.  Zules- 
tein  and  Anvenpienpie  had,  without  a  murmur,  yielded  to  Port- 
land the  first  place  in  the  royal  favour ;  nor  had  Portland 
grudged  to  Zulestcin  and  Anverquerque  very  solid  and  very  sig- 
nal proofs  of  their  master's  kindness.  iJut  a  younger  rival  had 
lately  obtained  an  influence  which  created  much  jealousy.  Among 
tlie  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had  sailed  with  the  Prince  of  Oranire 
from  Ilelvoetsluys  to  Torbay  was  one  named  Arnold  Van  K(']>- 
pel.  Keppel  had  a  sweet  and  obliging  temper,  winning  man- 
ners, and  a  quick,  though  not  a  profound,  understandir  j  Cour- 
age, loyalt}'  and  secrecy  were  common  between  h:m  :«nd  Port- 
land. In  other  points  they  differed  widely.  Portland  was  nat 
nrally  the  very  opposite  of  a  flatteroi-,  and,  having  been  llio 
intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orang<'  at  a  time  when  the;  in- 
t«;rval  l)etW(,'en  the  House  of  Orange  and  the  House  of  Bontinck 
wa«  not  8o  wide  as  it  afterwards  became,  had  acipiired  a  habit 
of  plain  speaking  whicli  he  could  not  nidearn  when  the  com- 
rade of  his  voutli  ha<l  become  the  sovereiirn  of  three  kiufdoms. 
He  was  a  most  trusty,  but  not  a  very  respectful,  snbjeet.  There 
w.'w  nothing  which  he  was  not  ready  to  door  snfTer  for  William, 
lint  in  his  intercourse  with  Williant  he  was  blimt  and  somotimeg 
Burly.     Keppel,  on  the  other  h^ud,  had  a  ^reat  desiry  lu^)letMi^ 
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and  looked  up  with  unfeigned  admiration  to  a  master  whom  he 
liad  been  accustomed,  ever  since  he  could  remember,  to  consider 
as  the  first  of  living  men.  Arts,  therefore,  which  were  neglected 
by  the  elder  courtier  were  assiduously  peactised  by  the  younger. 
So  early  as  the  spring  of  1691  shrewd  observers  were  struck  by 
the  manner  in  which  Keppel  watched  every  turn  of  the   King's 
eye,  and  anticipated  the   King's  unutl^red  wishes.      Gradually 
the  new  servant  rose  into  favour.    He  was  at  length  made  Earl 
of  Albemarle  and  master  of  the   Robes.     But   his   elevation, 
though  it  furnished  the  Jacobites  with  a  fresh  topic  for  calumny 
and  ribaldry,  was  not  so  offensive  to  the  nation  as  the  elevation 
of  Portland  had  been.     Portland's  manners   were   thought  dry 
and  haughty  ;  but  envy  was  disarmed  by  the  blandness  of  Al- 
bemarle's temper  and  by  the  affability  of  his  deportment.  Port- 
land, though  strictly  honest,  was  covetous  :  Albemarle  was  gen- 
erous.    Portland  had  been  naturalised  here  only  in  name   and 
form :  but  Albemarle  affected  to  have   forgotten  his   civn  coun- 
try, and  to  have  become  an   Englishman  in   feelings  and  man 
ners.     The  palace  was  soon  disturbed  by  quarrels  in  which  Port- 
land seems  to  have  been  always  the  aggressor,  and  in  which  he 
found  little  support  either  among  the  English  or  among  his  own 
■jountrymen.     William,  indeed,  was  not  the  man   to   discard  an 
old  friend  for  a  new   one.     He   steadily  gave,  on  all  occasions, 
the  preference  to  the   companion   of  his   youthful  days.     Port- 
land had  the  first  place  in  the  bed-chamber.  He  held  high  com- 
mand in  the  army.     On   all  great  occasions  he  was   trusted  and 
consulted.  He  was  far  more  powerful  in  Scotland  than  the  Lord 
High   Commissioner,   and  far  deeper    in   the   secret  of  foreign 
affairs    than  the  Secretary    of   State.       He   wore    the   Garte". 
which  sovereign  princes   coveted.      Lr.nds  and  money  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  so  liberally  that  he  was  one  of  the  richest  sub- 
jects in  Europe.     Albemarle  had  as  yet  not   even  a  regiment ; 
he  had  not  been  sworn   of  the  Council  :  and  the  wealth  which 
he  owed  to  the  royal  bounty  was  a  pittance  when  compared  with 
the  domains  and  the  hoards  of  Portland.  Yet  Portland  thought 
himself  ao-orieved.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  any  other  person  near 
him,  though  below  him,  in  the  roj^al  favour.  lu  his  ^ts  of  ^resentf  ui 
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•ullenness,  lie  hinted  an  ititontion  of  retirinsr  from  the  Court.  Wil- 
liuLQ  omitted  nothiiiix  that  a  brother  could  liave  done  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  a  brother.  Letters  are  still  extant  in  which  he, 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  calls  God  to  witrkcjss  that  his  affec- 
tion for  Bentinck  still  is  what  it  was  in  their  early  days.  At 
length  a  compromise  was  made.  Portland,  disgusted  with  Ken- 
sington, was  not  sorry  to  go  to  France  as  ambassador  ;  and  Wil- 
liam with  a  deep  emotion  consented  to  a  separation  longer  than 
had  ever  taken  place  during  an  intimacy  of  twenty-five  years 
A  day  or  two  after  the  ixnv  plenipotentiary  had  set  out  ou  his 
mission,  he  received  a  touching  letter  from  his  master.  *'  The 
loss  of  your  society,"  the  King  wrote,  "  has  affected  me  more 
than  you  can  imagine.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  believe 
that  you  felt  as  nnu-h  pain  at  quitting  me  ns  I  felt  at  seeing  you 
depart :  for  then  I  might  hope  that  you  had  ceased  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  I  so  solemnly  declared  to  you  on  my  oath.  Assure 
yourself  that  I  never  was  more  sincere.  My  feeling  towards 
you  is  one  which  nothing  but  death  can  alter.''  It  should  seem 
that  the  answer  returned  to  these  affectionate  assurances  was 
not  perfectly  gracious  :  for  when  the  King  next  wrote,  he  gently 
complained  of  an  expression  which  had  wounded  him  severely. 

But,  thougii  Portland  was  an  unreasonable  and  querulous 
friend,  he  was  a  most  faithfid  and  zealous  minister.  His  des- 
patches show  how  indefatigably  he  toiled  for  the  interests,  and 
how  punctiliously  he  guarded  the  dignify,  of  the  prince  by  whom 
he  imagined  that  he  had  l)eon  unjustly  and  unkindly  treated. 

The  embassy  was  the  most  magnincent  that  England  had 
ever  sent  to  any  foreign  court.  Twelve  men  of  honoural)le  biith 
and  ample  fortune,  some  of  whom  afterwards  filled  high  oflTicos 
in  the  State,  attended  the  mission  at  their  own  charge.  Each  of 
them  had  his  own  carriage,  his  own  horses,  and  his  own  train  of  ser- 
vants. Two  less  wealthy  persons,  who,  in  diffeient  ways,  attjiined 
great  note  in  literature,  were  of  the  company.  Hapin,  whose  history 
of  England  might  have  been  found,  a  centurv  ago,  in  everv  li- 
brary,  was  tl»e  preceptor  of  the  ambassador's  eldest  son.  Lord 
Woodstock.  Prior  was  Secretary  of  Legation.  His  (piick  parts, 
his  industry,  his  jioliteuess,  and  his  perfect  knowled^jo  of  the 
Vol.  v.— 21 
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French  language,  marked  him  cut  as  eminently  fitted  for  aiplo- 
matic  employment.     He  had,  however,  found  much  difficulty  io 
overcoming  an   odd  prejudice   which  his  chief  bad  conceived 
against  him.     Portland,  with  good   natural  abilities  and    great 
expertness  in  business,  was  no  scholar.     He  had  probably  never 
read  an  English  book  ;  but  he  had  a  general  notion,  unhuppily 
but  too  well  founded,  that  the  wits  and   poets  who  congregated 
at  Will's   were  a   most  profane  and  licentious  set ;  and,  being 
himself  a  man  of  orthodox  opinions  and  regular  life,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  give  his  confidence  lo  one  whom  he  supposed  to  bo  a 
ribald  scoifer.     Prior,  with  much  address,  and  perhaps  with  the 
help  of  a  little  hypocrisy,  completely  removed  this  unfavourable 
impression.     He  talked  on  serious  subjects  seriously,  quoted  the 
New  Testament  appositely,  vindicated  Hammond  from  the  charge 
of  popery,  and,  by  way  of  a  decisive  blow,  gave  the  definition  of 
a  true  Church  from  the  nineteenth  Article.     Portland  stared  at 
him.     "  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Prior,  to  find  you  so  good  a   Christian. 
I  was  afraid  that  you  were  an  atheist."     "  An  atheist,  my  good 
Lord  !  "  cried  Prior.     "  "What  could  lead  your  Lordship  to  en- 
tertain such  a  suspicion  ?  "     "  Why,"  said  Portland,  "  I  knew 
that  you  were  a  poet ;  and  I   took  it  for  granted  that  you  did 
not  believe  in   God."     "  My   lord,"  said    the  wit,  "  you  do  lis 
poets  the  grossest  injustice.     Of  all  people  wo  are  the   farthest 
from  atheism.     For  the  atheists  do  not  even  worship   the    true 
God,  whom  the  rest  of  mankind  acknowledge  ;  and  we  are  al- 
ways invoking  and  hymning  false  gods  whom  everybody  else 
has  renounced."     This  jest  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  all 
who  remember  the  eternally  recurring  allusions  to  Venus  and 
Minerva,  ]\Iars,  Cupid,  and  Apollo,  wiiich  were  meant  to  be  the 
ornaments,  and  are  the  blemishes,  of  Prior's  compositions.  But 
Portland  was  much  puzzled.     However,  he  declared  himself  sat- 
isfied ;  and  the  young  diplomatist  withdrew,  laughing   to  think 
with  how  little   learning  a   man   might    shine  in  courts,  lead 
armies,  negotiate   treaties,  obtain  a  coronet  and   a  garter,  and 
leave  a  fortune  of  half  a  million. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  courtiers  of  Versailles,  though 
more  accustomed  than  the  Londoners  to  magnificent  pageantry, 
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aDoweil  that  no  minister  from  any  foreign  state  had  ever  made 
8o  superb  an  appearance  as  Portland.  His  horses,  his  liveries, 
his  plate,  were  unrivalled.  His  state  carriage,  drawn  by  eigh*. 
fine  Neapolitan  greys  decorated  with  orange  ribands,  was  spe- 
cially admired.  On  the  day  of  his  public  entry  the  streets,  the 
balconies,  and  the  windows  were  eiowdcd  with  spectators  along 
a  line  of  three  miles.  As  ho  passed  over  the  bridge  on  which 
the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  stands,  he  was  much  amused  by  hearing 
one  of  the  crowd  exclaim  :  "  Was  it  not  this  gentleman's  master 
that  we  burned  on  this  very  bridge  eight  years  ago  ?  "  The  Ani- 
ba'^sador's  hotel  was  constantly  thronged  from  morning  to  night 
by  visitors  in  plumes  and  embroidery.  Several  tables  were 
sumptuously  spread  everyday  under  his  roof  :  and  every  English 
traveller  of  decent  station  and  character  was  welcome  to  dine 
there.  The  board  at  which  the  master  of  the  house  presided  in 
person,  and  at  which  he  entertained  his  most  distinguished  guests, 
was  said  to  be  more  luxurious  than  that  of  any  prince  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  For  there  the  most  cxquisife  cookery  of 
France  was  sot  off  by  a  certain  neatness  and  comfort  which  then, 
as  now,  peculiarly  belonged  to  England.  During  the  banquet 
the  room  was  filled  with  people  of  fashion,  who  went  to  see  the 
grandees  eat  and  drink.  The  expense  of  all  this  splendour  and 
hospitality  was  enormous,  and  was  exaggerated  by  report.  The 
cost  to  the  English  government  really  was  fifty  thousand  pounds 
in  five  months.  It  is  probable  that  the  opulent  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  the  mission  as  volunteers  laid  out  nearly  as  much 
more  from  their  private  resources. 

The  raalecontents  at  the  coffeehouses  of  London  murmurod 
at  this  profusion,  and  accused  William  of  ostentation.  liut,  as 
this  fault  was  never,  on  any  otluroccasion,  imputed  to  himeveu 
by  his  detractors,  we  may  not  unreasonably  attribute  to  policy 
what  to  superficial  or  malicious  observers  seemed  to  be  vanity. 
He  probably  thouglit  it  important,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  relations  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  tho 
We>t,  to  hold  high  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which  he  wore. 
He  well  knew,  indeed,  that  the  greatnc'ss  of  ;i  prince  docs  not 
depend  ou  inltM  of  silver   bowls  and  chargers,  trains  of   gilded 
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coaches,  and  multitudes  of  running  footmen  in  brocade,  and  led 
horses  in  velvet  housings.  But  he  knew  also  that  the  subjects  of 
Lewis  had,  during  the  long  reign  of  their  magnificent  sovereign 
been  accustomed  to  see  power  constantly  associated  witli 
pomp,  and  would  hardly  believe  that  the  substance  existed  un- 
less they  were  dazzled  by  the  trappings. 

If  the  object  of  William  was  to  strike  the  imagination  ol 
the  French  people,  he  completely  succeeded.  The  stately  and 
gorgeous  appearance  which  the  English  embassy  made  on  pub- 
lic occasions  was,  during  some  time,  the  general  topic  of  con- 
versation at  Paris.  Portland  enjoyed  a  popularity  which  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  extreme  unpopularity  which  he  had 
incurred  in  England.  The  contrast  will  perhaps  seem  less 
strange  when  we  consider  what  immense  sums  he  had  accumu 
lated  at  the  expense  of  the  English,  and  what  immense  sum? 
he  was  laying  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  French.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  he  could  not  confer  or  correspond  with 
Englishmen  in  their  own  language,  and  that  the  French  tongue 
was  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his  native  Holland  ^ 
He,  therefore,  who  here  was  called  greedy,  niggardly,  dull 
brutal,  whom  one  English  nobleman  had  described  as  a  h\oc\ 
of  wood,  and  another  us  just  capable  of  carrying  a  message  right 
was  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  France  considered  as  a  model  oi. 
grace,  of  dignity  and  of  munificence,  as  a  dexterous  negotiatoi 
and  a  finished  gentleman.  He  was  the  better  liked  becanse  h( 
was  a  Dutchman.  For,  though  fortune  had  favoured  William, 
though  considerations  of  policy  had  induced  the  Court  of 
Versailles  to  acknowledge  him,  he  was  still,  in  the  estimation 
of  that  Court,  an  usurper  ;  and  his  English  councillors  and  cajD- 
tains  were  purjured  traitors  who  richly  deserved  axes  and  hal- 
ters, and  might,  perhaps,  get  what  they  deserved.  But  Ben- 
tiuck  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  Leeds  and  Marlborough, 
Oxford  and  Godolphin.  He  had  broken  no  oath,  had  violated 
no  law.  He  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and 
the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  to 
his  own  country  and  his  own  master  entitled  him  to  respect. 
The  noble  and  powerful  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  honour 
to  the  stranger. 
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The  Ambassador  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  *Duk.) 
of  Orleans  at  St.  Cloud,  and  by  the  Dau[)hin  at  Meudon.     A 
Marshal  of  France  was  charged  to  do  the  honours  of  Murli; 
and  Lewis  graciously  expressed  his  concern  that  the  frosts  of 
an  ungenial  spring  prevented  the  fountains   and  flower  beds 
from  ai>poaring  to   advant-icro.     On   one  occasion  Portland  w:i-5 
distingui^lled,  not  only  liy  being  selected  to   hold  the  waxliglit 
in  the  royal  bedroom,  but  by  being  invited  to  go  within  tliv,' 
balustrade  which  .surrounded  the  couch,  a  magic  circle  whiuh 
the  most  illustrious    foreigners  had  hitherto  found  impassable. 
The    Sec-    iry  shared   largely  ic  the  attentions    which  were 
paid  to  ms  chief.     The  Prince  of  Conde  took  pleasure  in  talk- 
ing with  him  on  literary  sul)jects.      Tlie  courtesy  of  the  aged 
Bossuet,  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  long  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  young  heretic.     Boileau  had  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  to  exchange  u  friendly  greeting  with  the  as- 
piring novice  who  had  administered  to  him  a  discipline  as  severe 
as  he  had  admini-^tered  to  Quinault.      Tlie  great  King  himself 
warmly  praised   Prior's  manners   and  conversation,  a  circum- 
stance which  will  be  thouixht  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  His  Majesty  was  an  excellent  model  and  an  excellent  judge 
of  gentlemanlike  deportment,   and   that  Prior  had  passed  his 
boyhood  in  drawing  corks  at  a   tavern,  and  his  early  manhood 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  college.     Tiie  Secretary  did  not  however 
carry  his  politeness  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  asserting,  on  prop- 
er occasions,  the  dignity  of  his  country  and  of  his  master.     Ho 
looked  coldly  on  the  twenty-one  celebrated  jjiclures   in  which 
Le  Hrun  had  represented  on  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  of  Ver- 
sailles the  exploits  of  Lewis.     When  he  was  suforingly  asked 
whctlier  Kensin"ton  Palace  could  boast  of  such  decorations,  ho 
answered,  with  spirit  and  projjriety  :  '•  No,  Sii-.  Tlie  memoriaU 
of  the  great  things  which  my  master  has  done  are  to  bo  seen  in 
many  places ;  but  not  in  his  own  house."  Great  as  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  embassy,  there  was  one  drawba<k.     .lames  was  still 
at  Saint  Germuins  ;  and  round  the  moek  King  were  gathered  a 
mock   Court  and   Conni-il.  ii  (iient    Seal   and  a    Privy  Seal,  a 
crowd  of  garters  and  collars,   while  staves  aud    gold    keyc 
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Against  the  pleasure  which  the  marked  attentions  of  the 
French  princes  and  grandees  gave  to  Portland,  was  to  be  set 
off  the  vexation  which  he  felt  when  JMiddleton  crossed  his  path 
with  the  busy  look  of  a  real  Secretary  of  State.  But  it  was 
with  emotions  far  deeper  that  the  Ambassador  saw  on  the  ter- 
races and  in  the  antecliambers  of  Versailles  men  who  had  been 
deeply  im])licated  in  plots  against  the  life  of  his  master.  He 
expressed  his  indignation  loudly  and  vehemently.  "  I  hope," 
he  said,  "  that  there  is  no  design  in  this ;  that  these  wretches 
are  not  purposely  thrust  in  my  way.  When  they  come  near 
me  all  my  blood  runs  back  in  my  veins."  His  words  were  re- 
ported to  Lewis.  Lewis  employed  Boufflers  to  smooth  matters; 
and  Boufflers  took  occasion  to  say  something  on  the  subject  as 
if  from  himself.  Portland  easily  divined  that  m  talking  with 
Boufflers  he  was  really  talking  with  Lewis,  and  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  representing  the  expedieiicy,  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  removing  James  to  a  greater  distance  from  Ep^- 
land.  "  It  was  not  contemplated,  Marshal,"  he  said,  "  when 
we  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  in  Brabant,  that  a  palace  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris  was  to  continue  to  be  an  asylum  for  outlaws- 
and  murderers."  "  Nay,  my  Lord,"  said  Boufflers,  uneasy 
doubtless  on  his  own  account,  "you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  assert 
that  I  gave  you  any  pledge  that  King  James  would  be  required 
to  leave  France.  You  are  too  honourable  a  man,  you  are  too 
much  my  friend,  to  say  any  such  thing."  ,  "  It  is  true,"  an- 
swered Portland,  "  that  I  did  not  insist  on  a  positive  promise 
from  you  ;  but  remember  what  passed.  I  proposed  that  King 
James  should  retire  to  Rome  or  Modena.  Then  you  suggested 
Avignon ;  and  I  assented.  Certainly  my  regard  for  you  makes 
me  very  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  would  give  you  pain. 
But  my  master's  interests  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  friends 
that  I  have  in  the  world  put  together.  I  must  tell  His  Most 
Cliristian  Majesty  all  that  passed  between  us  ;  and  I  hope  that, 
when  I  tell  him,  you  will  be  present,  and  that  you  will  be  able 
to  bear  witness  that  I  have  not  put  a  single  word  of  mine  into 
your  mouth." 

When  Boufflers  had  argued  and  expostulated  in  vain,  Vil- 
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leroy  was  sent  ou  the  same  ernuul,  hut  had  no  better  success. 
A  few  (lays  later  Portlaml  had  a  long  private  audience  of 
Lewis.  Lewis  declared  that  he  was  determined  to  keep  his 
word,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Eu/ope,  to  abstain  from  every- 
thing which  could  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  England ;  but 
that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  as  a  man  of  humanity,  ho  could  not 
refuse  shelter  to  an  unfortunate  King,  his  own  first  cousin. 
Portland  replied  that  nobody  questioned  His  Majesty's  good 
faith  ;  but  that  while  Saint  Germains  was  occupied  by  its  pres- 
ent inmates  it  would  be  beyond  even  His  Majesty's  power  to 
prevent  eternal  plotting  between  them  and  the  raalecontents  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  that,  while  such 
plotting  went  on.  the  peace  must  necessarily  be  insecure.  The 
question  was  really  not  one  of  humanity.  It  was  not  asked,  it 
was  not  wished,  that  James  should  be  left  destitute.  Nay,  the 
English  government  was  willing  to  allow  him  an  income  larger 
than  that  which  he  derived  from  the  munificence  of  France. 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  which  in  strictness  of  law  he 
had  no  right,  awaited  his  acceptance,  if  he  would  only  move 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  country,  which,  while  he  was  near 
it,  could  never  be  at  rest.  If,  in  such  circumstances,  he  refused 
to  move,  this  was  the  strongejt  reason  for  believing  that  he 
could  not  safely  be  suffered  to  stay.  The  fact  that  he  thought 
the  difference  between  residing  at  Saint  Germains  and  residing 
at  Avignon  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand  a  year  sufficiently 
proved  that  he  had  not  relinquished  the  hope  of  being  restored 
to  his  throne  by  means  of  a  rebellion  or  of  something  worse. 
Lewis  answered  that  on  that  point  his  resolution  v/as  unalter- 
nlilc.  Ho  never  would  compel  his  guest  and  kinsman  to  do]iarf. 
"There  is  another  matter,"  said  Portland,  "about  which  1  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  inake  reprcseututions,  I  mean  the  counto- 
nance  given  to  the  assassins."  "  I  know  nothing  about  assas- 
sins," said  Lewis.  ''  Of  course,"  answered  tho  Ambassador, 
"your  M:iji>ty  knows  nothing  about  such  men.  At  least  your 
Majesty  does  not  know  t\u:m  for  what  they  are.  Hut  I  can 
point  thf-m  out,  and  can  furnish  ample  i)roofs  of  their  guilt." 
He  ihorj  named  Berwick.     For  the  English  govcrumeut,  which 
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had  been  willing  to  make  large  allowances  for  Berwick's  pccii 
liixr  position  as  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  acts  of  open  and 
man  I J  hostility,  conceived  that  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  in- 
dulgence by  becoming  privy  to  the  Assassination  Plot.  This 
man,  Portland  said,  constantly  haunted  Versailles.  Barclay, 
whose  guilt  was  of  a  still  deeper  dye, — Barclay,  the  chief  con- 
triver of  the  murderous  ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green, — had 
found  in  France,  not  only  an  asylum,  but  an  honorable  military 
position.  The  monk  who  was  sometimes  called  Harrison  and 
sometimes  went  by  the  alias  of  Johnson,  but  who,  whether 
Harrison  or  Johnson,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  Barclay's  accomplices,  was  now  com- 
fortably settled  as  prior  of  a  religious  house  in  France.  Lewis 
denied  or  evaded  all  these  charges.  "  I  never,"  he  said,  "heard 
of  your  Harrison.  As  to  Barclay,  he  certainly  once  had  a 
company  :  but  it  has  been  disbanded  ;  and  what  has  become  of 
him  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true  that  Berwick  was  in  London 
towards  the  close  of  1 G95 ;  but  he  was  there  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  a  descent  on  England  was  practi- 
cable :  and  I  am  confident  that  he  was  no  party  to  any  cruel  and 
dishonourable  design."  In  truth  Lewis  had  a  strong  personal 
motive  for  defending  Berwick.  The  guilt  of  Berwick  as  re- 
spected the  Assassination  Plot  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
beyond  connivance ;  and  to  the  extent  of  connivance  Lewis 
himself  was  guilty, 

Thus  the  audience  terminated.  All  that  was  left  to  Port- 
land was  to  announce  that  the  exiles  must  make  their  choice 
between  Saint  Germains  and  fifty  thousand  a  year  ;  that  the 
protocol  of  Eyswick  bound  the  English  government  to  pay  to 
Mary  of  Modena  only  what  the  law  gave  her ;  that  the  law 
gave  her  nothing ;  that  consequently  the  English  government 
was  bound  to  nothing ;  and  that,  while  she,  her  husband  and 
her  child  remained  where  they  were,  she  should  have  nothnig. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  announcement  would  produce  a  consider- 
able effect  even  in  James's  household  ;  and  indeed  some  of  his 
hungry  courtiers  and  priests  seem  to  have  thought  the  chance  of 
a  restoration  so  small  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  refuse  a  splendid 
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income,  though  coupled  with  a  condition  which  might  make  that 
small  chance  somewhat  smaller.  But  it  is  certain  that,  if  there 
was  murmuring  among  the  Jacobites,  it  was  disregarded  by 
James.  lie  was  fully  resolved  not  to  move,  and  was  only  con- 
firmed in  his  resolution  by  learning  that  he  was  regarded  l)y  tho 
usurper  as  a  dangerous  neighbour.  Lewis  paid  so  much  regard 
to  Portland's  complaints  as  to  intimate  to  Middleton  a  request, 
e(piivalent  to  a  command,  that  the  Lords  and  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  retinue  of  the  banished  King  of  England  would  not 
come  to  Versailles  on  days  on  which  the  representative  of  the 
actual  King  was  expected  there.  But  at  other  places  there 
was  constant  risk  of  an  encounter  which  might  have  produced 
several  duels,  if  not  an  European  war.  James  indeed,  far  from 
shunning  such  encounters,  seems  to  have  taken  a  perverse  pleas- 
ure in  thwarting  his  benefactor's  wish  to  keep  peace,  and  in 
placing  the  Ambassador  in  embarrassing  situations.  One  day 
his  Excellency,  while  drawing  on  his  boots  for  a  run  with  tho 
Dauphin's  celebrated  wolf  pack,  was  informed  that  King  James 
meant  to  be  of  the  party,  and  was  forced  to  stay  at  home.  An- 
other day,  when  his  Excellency  had  set  his  heart  on  having 
some  sport  with  the  royal  staghounds.  he  was  informed  by  tho 
Grand  Huntsman  that  King  James  might  probably  come  to  tho 
rendezvous  without  any  notice.  Melfort  was  particularly  active 
in  laying  traps  for  the  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Legation.  The  Prince  of  "Wales  was  more  than  once  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  they  could  scarcely  avoid  passing  close  to 
him.  Were  they  to  salute  him?  "Were  they  to  stand  erect  and 
covered  while  everybody  else  saluted  him  ?  No  Englishman 
zealous  for  the  P.ill  of  Rights  and  tlie  Protestant  religion  would 
willingly  do  anything  which  could  bo  construed  into  an  act  of 
homage  to  a  Popish  pretender.  Yet  no  goodnatured  and  gener- 
ous man,  however  firm  in  his  "Whig  principles,  would  willingly 
ofTer  anything  which  could  look  like  an  aflVont  to  an  innocent 
and  most  unfortunate  child. 

Meanwhile  other  matters  of  grave  importance  claimed  Port- 
land'n  attention.  Thero  was  one  matter  in  pjrtirular  about 
which   the    Erench    ministers    aiixiou.^ly    exp^TcVed   him    to   say 
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something,  but  about  which  he  observed  strict  silence.  How  to 
interpret  that  silence  they  scarcely  knew.  They  were  certain 
only  that  it  could  not  be  the  effect  of  unconcern.  They  were 
well  assured  that  the  subject  which  he  so  carefully  "avoided  was 
never,  during  two  waking  hours  together,  out  of  his  thoughts 
or  out  of  the  thoughts  of  his  master.  Nay,  there  was  not  in 
all  Christendom  a  single  politician,  from  the  greatest  ministers 
of  state  down  to  the  silliest  newsmongers  of  coffeehouses,  who 
really  felt  that  indifference  which  the  prudent  Ambassador  of 
England  affected.  A  momentous  event,  which  had  during 
many  years  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  probable, 
was  now  certain  and  near.  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  the 
last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  would  soon  die  without  posterity.  "Who  would  then  be 
the  heir  to  his  many  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  counties,  lordships, 
acquired  in  different  ways,  held  by  different  titles  and  subject 
to  different  laws  ?  That  was  a  question  about  which  jui'ists 
differed,  and  which  it  was  not  likely  that  jurists  would,  even  if 
they  were  unanimous,  be  suffered  to  decide.  Among  the  claim- 
ants were  the  mishtiest  sovereigns  of  the  continent:  there  was 
little  chance  that  they  would  submit  to  any  arbitration  but  that 
of  the  sword ;  and  it  could  not  be  hoped  tliat,  if  they  appealed 
to  the  sword,  other  potentates  who  had  no  pretension  to  any 
part  of  the  disputed  inheritance  would  long  remain  neutral. 
For  there  was  in  Western  Europe  no  government  which  did  not 
feel  that  its  own  prosperity,  dignity  and  security  might  depend 
on  the  event  of  the  contest. 

It  is  true  that  the  empire,  which  had,  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, threatened  both  France  and  England  with  subjugation,  had 
of  late  been  of  hardly  so  much  account  as  the  Duchy  of  Savoy 
or  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg.  But  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  the  fate  of  that  empire  was  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  paralytic  helplessness  and  drowsiness  of 
the  body  once  so  formidable  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  defi- 
ciency of  the  natural  elements  of  jiower.  The  dominions  of  the 
Catholic  King  were  in  extent  and  in  population  superior  to  those 
of  Lewis  and  of  William  united.     Spain  alone,  without  a  single 
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dependency,  ought  to  have  been  a  kingdom  of  the  first  rank  ; 
and  Spain  was  but  the  nucleus  of  the  "Spanish  monarchy.  The 
outlying  provinces  of  that  monarchy  in  Europe  would  liave 
sufficed  to  make  three  highly  respectable  states  of  the  second 
order.  One  such  state  migiit  have  been  formed  in  the  Nether- 
lauds.  It  would  have  been  a  wide  expanse  of  cornfield,  orchard 
and  meadow,  intersected  by  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  At 
short  intervals,  in  that  thickly  jicopled  and  carefully  tilled 
region,  rose  stately  old  towns,  encircled  by  strong  fortifications, 
embellished  by  fine  cathedrals  and  senate-houses,  and  renowned 
either  as  seats  of  learning  or  as  seats  of  mechanical  industry.  A 
second  flourishing  principality  might  have  been  created  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Po,  out  of  that  well  watered  garden  of  olives 
and  mulberry  trees  which  spread  many  miles  on  every  side  of 
the  great  white  temple  of  Milan.  Yet  neither  the  Netherlands 
nor  the  Milanese  could,  in  physical  advantages,  vie  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  land  which  nature  had  taken 
pleasure  in  enriching  and  adorning,  a  land  which  would  have 
been  paradise,  if  tyranny  and  superstition  had  not,  during  many 
ages,  lavished  all  their  noxious  influences  on  the  bay  of  Cam- 
pania, the  jilain  of  Enna,  and  the  sunny  banks  of  Galesus. 

In  America  the  Spanish  territories  spread  from  the  Equator 
northward  and  southward  throuirh  all  the  si^ns  of  the  Zodiac 
far  into  the  temperate  zone.  Thence  came  gold  and  silver  to  be 
coined  in  all  the  mints,  and  curiously  wrought  in  all  the  jewel- 
lers' shops,  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thence  came  the  finest  to- 
bacco, the  finest  chocolate,  the  finest  indigo,  the  finest  cochineal, 
the  hides  of  innumerable  wild  oxen,  rpiinquina,  coffee,  sugar. 
Either  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  or  the  vicoroyalty  of  Peru 
would,  as  an  independent  state  with  ports  open  to  all  the  world, 
have  l)oen  an  important  member  of  the  great  community  of  na- 
tions. 

And  yet  the  aggregate,  made  up  of  so  many  parts,  each  of 
which  separately  niiglit  have  Iicmi  powerful  ami  highly  consid- 
fire*l,  was  impotent  to  a  degree  which  moved  at  once  pity  and 
laughter.  Already  one  most  remarkable  expfrinicnt  had  been 
tried  on  this  strange  empire.     A  small  fngment,  hardly  u  three 
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hu'.itli-edth  part  of  the  whole  in  extent,  hardly  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  whole  in  population,  had  been  detached  from  the  rest, 
had  from  that  moment  begun  to  display  a  new  energy  and  lo 
enjoy  a  new  prosperity,  and  was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  far  more  feared  and  reverenced  than  tiie 
huge  mass  of  wliich  it  had  once  been  an  obscure  corner.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  Holland  which  Alva  liad  oppressed  and 
plundered,  and  the  Holland  from  which  William  had  sailed  to 
deliver  England  !  And  wlio,  with  such  an  example  before  him, 
would  venture  to  foretell  what  changes  might  be  at  hand,  if  the 
most  languid  and  torpid  of  monarchies  should  be  dissolved,  and 
if  every  one  of  the  members  which  had  composed  it  should  enter 
on  an  independent  existence. 

To  such  a  dissolution  that  monarchy  was  peculiarly  liable. 
The  King,  and  the  King  alone,  held  it  together.  The  popula- 
tions which  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief  either  knew  nothing 
of  each  other,  or  regarded  each  other  with  positive  aversion. 
The  Biscayan  was  in  no  sense  the  countryman  of  the  Valencian 
nor  the  Lombard  of  the  Biscayan,  nor  the  Fleming  of  the  Lom- 
bard, nor  the  Sicilian  of  the  Fleming.  The  Arragonese  had 
never  ceased  to  pine  for  their  lost  independence.  With'n  the 
memory  of  many  persons  still  living  the  Catalans  had  risen  in 
rebellion,  had  entreated  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  of  France  to 
become  their  ruler  with  the  old  title  of  Count  of  Barcelona,  and 
had  actually  sworn  fealty  to  him.  Before  the  Catalans  had 
been  quieted,  the  Neapolitans  had  taken  arms,  had  abjured  their 
foreign  Master,  had  proclaimed  their  city  a  re[>ublic,  and  had 
elected  a  IJoge.  In  the  New  World  the  small  caste  of  born 
Spaniards  which  had  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  power  and 
dignity  was  hated  by  Creoles  and  Indians,  Mestizos  and 
Quadroons.  The  Mexicans  especially  had  turned  their  eyes 
on  a  chief  who  bore  the  name  and  had  inherited  the  blood  of 
the  unhappy  Montezuma.  Thus  it  seemed  that  the  empire 
against  which  Elizabeth  and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  been 
scarcely  able  to  contend  would  not  improbably  fall  to  pieces  of 
itself,  and  that  tlie  first  violent  shock  from  without  w^nld  scatter 
the  ill-cemented  parts  of  the  huge  fabric  in  all  directions. 
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But,  inough  such  a  dissolutiou-  had  no  terrors  for  the  Cutu* 
louian  or  the  Fleming,  for  the  Lombard  or  the  C'ahd)riaii,  for 
tlie  Mexicau  or  the  Peruvian,  the  thought  of  it  was  torturo  and 
madness  to  llie  Castiliau.  Castile  enjoyed  the  supremacy  iu 
that  great  assemWage  of  races  and  hmguages.  Castile  sent  out 
governors  to  Brussels,  Milan,  Naples,  Mexico,  Lima.  To 
Castile  came  the  annual  galleons  laden  with  the  treasures  oi 
America.  In  Castile  were  ostentatiously  disjdayed  and  lavislily 
spent  great  fortunes  made  in  remote  jirovinces  hy  oppression 
and  corruption.  In  Castile  were  the  King  and  his  Court. 
There  stood  the  stately  Escurial,  once  the  centre  of  the  politics 
of  the  world,  the  place  to  which  distant  potentates  looked,  some 
with  hope  and  gratitude,  some  with  dread  and  hatred,  but  none 
without  anxiety  and  awe.  The  glory  of  the  house  had  indeed 
departed.  It  was  long  since  couriers  liearing  orders  big  with 
the  fate  of  Kings  and  commonwealths  had  ridden  forth  from 
those  gloomy  portals.  Military  renown,  maritime  ascendancy, 
the  policy  once  reputed  so  profound,  the  wealth  once  deemed 
inexhaustible,  had  passed  away.  An  undisciplined  army,  a  rot- 
ting fleet,  an  incapable  council,  an  empty  treasury,  were  all  that 
remained  of  that  which  had  been  so  great.  Yet  the  proudest  of 
nations  could  not  bear  to  part  even  with  the  name  and  the 
shadow  of  a  supremacy  which  was  no  more.  All,  from  the 
grandee  of  the  first  class  to  the  peasant,  looked  forward  with 
dread  to  the  day  when  God  should  be  pleased  to  take  their  king 
to  himself.  Some  of  them  might  have  a  j)redilection  for  Ger- 
many :  but  such  predilections  were  subordinate  to  a  stronger 
feeling  The  paramount  object  was  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
of  whicli  Castile  was  the  head  ;  and  llio  prince  who  should 
appear  to  Ix;  most  likely  to  preserve  that  integrity  unviolated 
would  have  ihe  best  right  to  the  allegiance  of  every  true  Castilian. 

ISo  man  of  s<tnse,  however,  out  of  Castile,  when  he  con- 
sidcred  the  nature  of  the  inheritance  and  the  situation  of  tho 
claimants,  couhi  duubt  that  a  partition  was  inevitable.  Among 
ihune  claimants  three  stood  preeminent,  the  Dauphin,  the  Lm- 
|H;ior  LeojMjld,  and  tho  Klectoral  I'riiicu  of  Bavaria. 

If  the  qucoliou  had  been  simply  one  of  jjcdigree,  the  right  or 
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the  Dauphin  would  have  been  incontestable.  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth had  married  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  duushter 
of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  sister  of  Charles  the  Second.  Her 
eldest  son,  the  Dauphin,  would  therefore,  in  the  regular  course 
of  things,  have  been  her  brother's  successor.  But  she  had,  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  renounced,  for  herself  and  her 
posterity,  all  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  crown. 

To  that  renunciation  her  husband  had  assented.  It  had  been 
made  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Pope  had 
been  requested  to  give  his  apostolical  sanction  to  an  arrange- 
ment so  important  to  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and  Lewis  had 
sworn,  by  everything  that  could  bind  a  gentleman,  a  king,  and 
a  Christian,  by  his  honour,  by  his  royal  word,  by  the  canon  of 
the  Mass,  by  the  Holy  Gospels,  by  the  Cross  of  Christ,  that  he 
would  hold  the  renunciation  sacred.* 

The  claim  of  the  Emperor  was  derived  from  his  mother 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Third,  and  aunt  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  could  not  therefore,  if  nearness  of  blood  alone 
were  to  be  regarded,  come  into  competition  with  the  claim  of 
the  Dauphin.  But  the  claim  of  the  Emperor  was  barred  by  no 
renunciation.  The  rival  pretensions  of  the  great  Houses  of  Bour- 
bon and  Ilapsburg  furnished  all  Europe  with  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  discussion.  Plausible  topics  were  not  wanting  to  the 
supporters  of  either  cause.  The  partisans  of  the  House  of 
Austria  dwelt  on  the  sacredness  of  treaties  ;  the  partisans  of 
France  on  the  sacredness  of  birthright.  How,  it  was  asked  on 
cue  side,  can  a  Christian  king  have  the  effrontery,  the  impiety, 
to  insist  on  a  claim  which  he  has  with  such  solemnity  renounced 
in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  How,  it  was  asked  on  the 
other  side,  can  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  monarchy  be  annulled 
by  any  authority  but  that  of  the  supreme  legislature?     The 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  words  of  the  engagement  which  Lewis,  a 
chivalrous  and  a  devout  prince,  violated  without  the  smallest  scruple.  "  Nous, 
Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roi  tr^s  Chretien  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  pro- 
mettons  pour  r.otre  honneur,  eu  foi  et  parole  de  Roi,  jurons  sur  la  croix,  les 
saints  Evangiles,  et  los  canons  de  la  Messc,  que  nous  avons  touches,  que  nous 
observerons  et  accomplirons  entiferementde  bonne  fois  tous  et  chacun  aes  pointa 
et  articles  conteuus  au  traite  de  paix,  renonciation,  et  amitie." 
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only  hodv  which  was  competent  to  take  away  from  the  children 
of  Maria  Theresa  their  hereditary  rights  was  the  Cortes.  The 
Cortes  had  not  ratified  her  renunciation.  That  renunciation 
was  therefore  a  nullity  ;  and  no  swearing,  no  signing,  no  scal- 
ing, could  turn  that  nullity  into  a  reality. 

Wliich  of  these  two  mighty  competitors  had  the  better  case 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  What  couM  not  be  doubted  was  that 
neither  would  obtain  the  prize  without  a  struggle  which  would 
shake  the  world,  xsor  can  wo  justly  blame  eitlier  for  refusing 
to  give  way  to  the  other.  For,  on  this  occasion,  the  chief 
motive  which  actuated  them  was,  not  greediness,  but  the  fear  of 
degradation  and  ruin.  Lewis,  in  resolving  to  put  everything  to 
hazard  rather  than  suffer  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  to 
be  doubled  ;  Leopold,  in  determining  to  put  everything  to  haz- 
ard rather  than  suffer  the  j)0wcr  of  tiie  House  of  Bourbon  to 
be  doubled ;  merely  obeyed  the  law  of  self  preservation.  There 
was  therefore  one  way,  and  one  alone,  by  which  the  great  woe 
which  seemed  to  be  coming  on  Europe  could  be  averted.  Was 
it  possible  that  the  dispute  might  be  compromised?  Might  not 
the  two  great  rivals  be  induced  to  make  to  a  third  party  conces- 
sions sucli  as  neither  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  to 
the  other  ? 

The  third  party,  to  whom  all  who  were  anxious  for  the  peace 
of  Christendom  looked  as  their  best  hope,  was  a  child  of  tender 
age,  Joseph,  son  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  His  mother,  the 
Electress  Mary  Antoinette,  was  the  only  child  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  by  his  first  wife  Margaret,  a  younger  sister  of  the 
Qu<H'n  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Prince  Joseph  was,  therefore, 
nearer  in  blood  to  the  Spanish  throne  than  his  grandfather, 
the  Emperor,  or  than  the  sons  whom  the  Emjx  lor  liad  by  his 
fecoiid  wife.  The  Lifanta  Margaret  had,  indeed  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  renounced  In^r  rights  to  tin;  kingdom  of  hur  fore- 
fathers. But  the  renunciation  wanted  many  formalities  which 
had  been  observed  in  her  sister's  case,  and  might  be  considered 
as  canc<dled  by  the  will  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  which  had  de- 
clared that,  failing  Ins  issue  male,  Margaret  and  her  ])()->terity 
would    bo   entitled    to    inherit    his  Crown.     The  partisans    of 
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France  held  that  the  Bavarian  claim  was  better  than  the  Aus- 
trian claim  ;  the  partisans  of  Austria  held  that  the  Bavarian 
claim  was  better  than  the  French  claim.  But  that  which  really 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  Bavarian  claim  was  the  weakness 
of  the  Bavarian  government.  The  Electoral  Prince  was  the 
only  candidate  whose  success  would  alarm  nobody;  would  not 
make  it  necessary  for  any  power  to  raise  another  regiment,  to 
man  another  frigate,  to  have  in  store  another  barrel  of  gun- 
powder. He  was  therefore  the  favourite  candidate  of  prudent 
and  peaceable  men  in  every  country. 

Thus  all  Europe  was  divided  into  the  French,  the  Austrian, 
and  the  Bavarian  factions.  The  contests  of  these  factions  were 
daily  renewed  in  every  place  where  men  cougregated,  from 
Stockholm  to  Malta,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Smyrna.  But  the 
fiercest  and  most  obstinate  conflict  was  that  which  raged  in  the 
palace  of  the  Catholic  King.  Much  depended  on  him.  For, 
though  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  was  competent  to  alter  by 
his  sole  authority  the  law  which  regulated  the  descent  of  the 
Crown,  yet,  in  a  case  in  which  the  law  was  doubtful,  it  was 
probable  that  his  subjects  might  be  disposed  to  accept  the  con- 
struction which  he  might  put  upon  it,  and  to  support  the  claim- 
ant whom  he  might,  either  by  a  solemn  adoption  or  by  will,  de- 
signate as  the  rightful  heir.  It  was  also  in  the  power  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  to  entrust  all  the  most  important  offices  in 
his  kingdom,  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  subject  to  him 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World,  and  the  keys  of  all  his  fortress- 
es and  arsenals,  to  persons  zealous  for  the  family  which  he  was 
inclined  to  favour.  It  was  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
fate  of  whole  nations  might  be  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  who,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  might  command  the 
garrisons  of  Barcelona,  of  Mons,  and  of  Namur. 

The  prince  on  whom  so  much  depended  was  the  most  miser- 
able of  human  beings.  In  old  times  he  would  have  been  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  world  ;  and  to  expose  him 
would  have  been  a  kindness.  From  his  birth  a  blight  was  on 
his  body  and  on  his  m.ind.  With  difficulty  his  almost  imper- 
ceptible spark  of  life  had  been  screened  and  fanned  into  a  dim 
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n-nd  flickcrins;  flame.  His  childhood,  except  when  he  could  be 
ruekoil  and  sung  into  sickly  sleep,  was  one  long  piteous  wail. 
Till  he  was  ten  years  old  his  days  were  passed  on  the  laps  of 
women  ;  and  he  was  never  once  suffered  to  stand  on  his  rickety 
Icirs.  None  of  those  tawnv  little  urchins,  clad  in  raus  stolen 
from  scarecrows,  whom  Murillo  lovod  to  paint  begging  or  roll- 
ing in  the  sand,  owed  less  to  education  than  this  despotic  ruler 
of  thirty  millions  of  subjects.  The  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  his  own  kingdom,  the  very  names  of  provinces 
and  cities  irhich  were  among  his  most  valuable  possessions, 
were  unknown  to  him.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he 
was  aware  that  Sicily  was  an  island,  that  Cliristopher  Colum- 
bus had  discovered  America,  or  that  the  English  were  not 
Mahometans.  In  his  youth,  however,  though  too  imbecile 
for  study  or  for  business,  he  was  not  incapable  of  being 
amused.  He  shot,  hawked  and  hunted.  He  enjoyed  with  the 
delight  of  a  true  Spaniard  two  delightful  spectacles,  a  horse 
with  its  bowels  gored  out,  and  a  Jew  writhing  in  the  fire.  The 
time  came  when  the  mightiest  of  instincts  ordinarily  wakcnr, 
from  its  repose.  It  was  hoped  that  the  young  king  would  not 
prove  invincible  to  female  attractions,  and  that  he  would  leave 
a  Prince  of  A'^turias  to  succeed  him.  A  consort  was  found  for 
him  in  the  royal  family  of  France ;  and  her  beauty  and  grace 
gaA'e  him  a  languid  pleasure.  He  liked  to  adorn  her  with 
jewels,  to  see  her  dance,  and  to  tell  her  what  sport  he  had  had 
with  his  dogs  and  his  falcons.  But  it  was  soon  wliispered  that 
she  was  a  wife  only  in  name.  She  (lied  ;  and  her  place  was 
supplied  by  a  German  princess  nearly  allied  to  the  Imperial 
House.  But  the  second  marriage,  like  the  first,  proved  barren  ; 
and,  long  before  the  king  had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  all  the 
politicians  of  Europe  had  begun  to  take  it  for  granted  in  all 
their  calculations  that  he  would  be  the  las<  descendant,  in  the 
male  lini*.  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  MfanwhiN;  a  sullen  and  al>- 
ject  melancholy  took  possession  of  his  soul.  Tin^  diversions 
which  had  been  the  serious  employment  of  his  youth  beenmo 
distasteful  to  him.  Ho  ceased  to  find  pleasun'  in  his  nets  and 
boar  spears,  in  tin-  fandango  and  the  bullfight.  SoiuetijucH  ho 
Vol.  v.— 22 
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shut  himself  up  in  an  inner  chamber  from  the  eyes  of  his  cour- 
tiers. Sometimes  he  loitered  alone,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in 
the  dreary  and  rugged  wilderness  which  surrounds  the  Escurial. 
The  hours  which  he  did  not  waste  in  listless  indolence  were 
divided  between  childish  sports  and  childish  devotions.  He 
delighted  in  rare  animals,  and  still  more  in  dwarfs.  "When 
neither  strange  beasts  nor  little  men  could  dispel  the  black 
thoughts  which  gathered  in  his  mind,  he  repeated  Aves  and 
Credos :  he  walked  in  processions :  sometimes  he  starved  him- 
self :  sometimes  he  whipped  himself.  At  length  a  complica- 
tion of  maladies  completed  the  ruin  of  all  his  faculties.  His 
stomach  failed  :  nor  was  this  strange  ;  for  in  him  the  malforma- 
tion of  the  jaw,  characteristic  of  his  family,  was  so  serious  that 
he  could  not  masticate  his  food ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
swallowing  ollas  and  sweetmeats  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  set  before  him.  While  suffering  from  indigestion  he  was 
attacked  by  ague.  Every  third  day  his  convulsive  tremblings, 
his  dejection,  his  fits  of  wandering,  seemed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach«of  dissolution.  His  misery  was  increased  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  everybody  was  calculating  how  long  he  had  to  live, 
and  wondering:  what  would  become*  of  his  kingdoms  when  he 
should  be  dead.  Tire  stately  dignitaries  of  his  household,  the 
physicians  who  ministered  to  hi?i  diseased  body,  the  divines 
whose  business  was  to  soothe  his  not  less  diseased  mind,  the 
very  wife  who  should  have  been  intent  on  those  gentle  offices 
by  which  female  tenderness  can  alleviate  even  the  misery  of 
hopeless  decay,  were  all  thinking  of  the  new  world  which  was 
to  commence  with  his  death,  and  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  see  him  in  the  hands  of  the  embalmer  if  they  lould 
have  been  certain  that  his  successor  would  be  the  prince  whose 
interest  they  espoused.  As  yet  the  party  of  the  Emperor 
seemsd  to  predominate.  Charles  had  a  faint  sort  of  preference 
for  the  House  of  Austria,  which  was  his  own  house,  and  a  faint 
sort  of  antipathy  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  wi-th  which  he  had 
been  quarrelling,  he  did  not  well  know  why,  ever  since  he  could 
remember.  His  Queen,  whom  he  did  not  love,  but  of  whom  he 
gtood  greatly  in   awe,  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  kins- 
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man  the  Emperor  ;  aud  witli  her  was  closely  loaijiied  the  Count 
of  Melgar,  Hereditary  Admiral  of    Castile  and  Prime  Minister. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession 
vi  the  time  when  Portland  had  his  iirst  puhiic  audience  at 
Versailles.  The  French  ministers  were  certain  that  he  must  he 
constantly  thniking  about  that  question,  and  were  thonfore 
lerplexed  by  his  evident  determination  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
They  watched  his  lij)S  in  the  hope  that  he  would  at  least  let 
fall  some  unguarded  word  indicating  the  hopes  or  fears  enter- 
tained by  the  English  and  Dutch  governments.  But  Portland 
was  not  a  man  out  of  whom  much  was  to  be  got  in  that  way. 
Nature  and  habit  cooperating  had  made  him  the  best  keeper 
of  secrets  iu  Europe.  Lewis  therefore  directed  Pompoune  and 
Torcy,  two  ministers  of  eminent  ability,  who  had,  under  himself, 
the  chief  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  to  introduce  the  subject 
which  the  discreet  confidant  of  William  seemed  studiously  to 
avoid.  Pomponue  and  Torcy  accordingly  repaired  to  the  Eng- 
lish embassy,  and  there  opened  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
negotiations  recorded  in  the  annals  of  European  diplomacy. 

The  two  PVench  statesmen  professed  in  their  master's  name 
the  most  earnest  desire,  not  only  that  the  peace  might  remain 
unbroken,  but  that  there  might  be  a  close  union  between  the 
Courts  of  Versailles  and  Kensington.  One  event  only  seemed 
likely  to  raise  new  troubles.  If  the  Catholic  King  should  die 
before  it  had  been  settled  who  should  succeed  to  his  immense 
dominations,  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
nations,  which  were  just  beginning  to  breathe  after  an  exhaust- 
ing and  devastating  struggle  of  nine  years,  would  be  again  in 
arms.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  therefore  desirous  to 
employ  the  short  interval  which  might  still  remain  in  concerting 
nith  the  King  of  England  the  means  of  preserving  the  tran- 
.^nillity  of  tin;  world. 

Portlaml  made  a  courteous  but  guarded  answer.  He  could 
not,  he  said,  presume  to  say  exactly  what  William's  Kcntiments 
••  <-re  :  but  this  he  knew,  that  it  was  not  solfiy  or  chiefly  by  the 
'  ntimtrnts  of  the  King  of  England  that  the  policy  of  EnL'land 
Oil  a  great   occaoiou  would  be   regulated.     The   ibluudura  uiuu' 
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and  would  have  their  government  administered  according  ta 
certain  maxims  which  they  held  sacred  ;  and  of  those  maxims 
they  held  none  more  sacred  than  this,  that  every  increase  of 
the  power  of  France  ought  to  be  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  answered  tluit  their  master  was  most 
desirous  to  avoid  everything  which  could  excite  the  jealousy  of 
which  Portland  had  spoken.  But  was  it  of  France  alone  that  a 
nation  so  enlightened  as  the  English  must  be  jealous  ?  Was  it 
forgotten  that  the  House  of  Austria  had  once  aspired  to  uni- 
versal dominion  ?  And  would  it  be  wise  in  the  princes  and 
commonwealths  of  Europe  to  lend  their  aid  for  the  purpose  of 
reconstructing  the  gigantic  monarchy  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  them  all  ? 

Portland  answered  that,  on  this  subject,  he  must  be  under- 
stood to  express  only  the  opinions  of  a  private  man.  He  had 
however  now  lived,  during  some  years,  among  the  English, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  tlieir 
temper.  They  would  not,  he  thought,  be  much  alarmed  by  any 
augmentation  of  power  which  tlie  Emperor  might  obtain.  The 
sea  was  their  element.  Traffic  l)y  sea  was  the  great  source  of 
their  wealth  ;  ascendancy  on  the  sea  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition.  Of  the  Emperor  they  had  no  fear.  Extensive  as 
was  the  area  which  he  governed,  he  had  not  a  frigate  on  the 
water;  and  they  cared  nothing  for  his  Pandours  and  Croa- 
tians.  But  France  had  a  great  navy.  The  balance  of  maritime 
power  was  what  would  be  anxiously  watched  in  London  ;  and 
the  balance  of  maritime  power  would  not  be  affected  by  an 
union  between  Spain  and  Austria,  but  would  be  most  seriously 
deranged  by  an  union  between  Spain  and  France, 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  declared  that  everything  should  be 
done  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  which  Portland  had  described. 
It  was  not  contemplated,  it  was  not  wished,  that  France  and 
Spain  should  be  united.  The  Dauphin  and  his  eldest  son  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  would  waive  their  rights.  The  younger 
brothers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou  and 
Charles  Duke  of  Berry,  were  not  named :  but  Portland  per- 
fectly understood  what  was   meant.     There  would,  he   said,  be 
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carcely  less  alarm  in  England  if  tlio   Spanish  dominions  de- 
volved oil  a  grandson  of   His  Most  Christian  Majesty  than  if 
they  were  annexed  to  the  French  crown.     The  huulable  affec- 
tion of   the  young  princes  for  their  country  and   their  family, 
and  their  profound  respect  for  the  great   monarcli  from  whom 
they  were  descended,  would   inevitably  determine  their  policy. 
The   two   kingdoms  would  be   one  ;  the   two   navies  would  be 
one;  and  all  other  states  would  be  reduced  to  vassalage.     Eng- 
land would  rather  see  the   Spanish  monarchy  added  to  the  P2m- 
peror's  dominions  than  governed  by  one  of  the  younger  French 
princes,  wlia  would,  though   nominally  independent,  be  really  a 
viceroy  of  France.     But  in   truth  there  was  no  risk  that  the 
Spanish  monarchy  would  be  added  to  the  Emperor's  dominions. 
He  and  his  eldest  son  the  Archduke  Joseph  would,  no  doubt,  be 
as  ready  to  waive  their  rights  as  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  could  be  ;  and  thus  the  Austrian  claim   to   the  dis- 
puted heritage  would  pass  to  the  younger  Archduke   Charles. 
A  long  discussion  followed.  At  length  Portland  plainly  avowed, 
always  merely  as  his  own  private  opinion,  what  was  the  opinion 
of  every  intellig«^nt  man  who  wished  to    preserve   the  pe.ace  of 
the  world.     "  France  is  afraid,"  he  said,  "of  everything  which 
can  increase  the  power  of   the  Emperor.     All  Europe  is  afraid 
of  everything  which  can  increase  the  power  of  France.     "Why 
not  put  an  end  to  all  these  uneasy  feelings  at  once,  by  agree- 
ing to  place  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  on  tiie  throne  of 
Spain?"     To  this  suggestion  no  decisive  answer  was  returned. 
The  conference  ended;  and  a  courier  started  for  England  with 
a  despatch   informing  William  of  what  had  passed,  and  solicit- 
ing further  instructions. 

William,  who  was,  as  he  had  always  been,  his  own  Seer©, 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not  thiidi  it  necessary  to  discuss 
the  contents  of  tiii-i  di-spatch  with  any  of  his  English  ministers. 
The  only  person  whom  he  consulted  was  Ileiiisius.  Portland 
received  a  kind  letter  warmly  approving  all  tlmt  he  had  saitl  iu 
the  conference,  and  direciing  bin)  to  deelare  that  the  English 
povernm<-nt  Kincerely  wislie  I  to  avert  liio  caliimifioH  which  worn 
but  too  likely  to  follow  tliu   death  uf    tin;  King  of   Spain,  uud 
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would  therefore  be  prepared  to  take  into  serious  consideration 
any  definite  j^lan  which  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  miglit 
think  fit  to  suggest.  "  I  will  own  to  you,"  William  wrote  to 
his  friend,  "  that  I  am  so  unwilling  to  be  again  at  war  during 
the  short  time  which  I  still  have  to  live,  that  I  will  omit  noth 
ing  that  I  can  honestly  and  with  a  safe  conscience  do  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace." 

William's  message  was  delivered  by  Portland  to  Lewis  at 
a  private  audience  In  a  few  days  Pomponue  and  Torcy  were 
authorised  to  propose  a  plnn.  They  fully  admitted  that  all 
neighbouring  states  were  entitled  to  demand  the  strongest  secu- 
rity against  the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns.  Such 
security  should  be  given.  The  Spanish  government  might  be 
requested  to  choose  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Duke 
of  Berry.  The  youth  who  was  selected  would,  at  the  utmost, 
be  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
any  very  deeply  rooted  national  prejudices.  He  should  be  sent 
to  Madrid  without  French  attendants,  should  be  educated  by 
Spaniards,  should  become  a  Spaniard.  It  was  absurd  to  imagine 
that  such  a  prince  would  be  a  mere  viceroy  of  France.  Appre- 
hensions had  been  sometimes  hinted  that  a  Bourbon,  seated  on 
tlie  throne  of  Spain,  might  cede  his  dominions  in  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  head  of  his  family.  It  was  undoubtedly  important 
to  England,  and  alt  imi  ortant  to  Holland,  that  those  provinces 
should  not  become  a  part  of  the  French  Monarchy.  All  dan- 
ger might  be  averted  by  making  tlieiu  over  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  now  governing  them  as  rejn'esentative  of  the 
Catliolic  King.  The  Dauphin  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  re- 
nounce them  for  himself  and  for  all  his  descendants.  As  to 
what  concerned  trade,  England  and  Holland  had  only  to  say 
what  they  desired,  and  everything  in  reason  should  be  done  to 
give  them  satisfaction. 

An  this  plan  was,  in  the  main,  the  sarrie  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  French  ministers  in  the  former  conference, 
Portland  did  little  more  than  repeat  what  he  had  then  said.  As 
to  the  new  scheme  respecting  the  Netherlands,  lie  shrewdly 
propounded  a  dilemma  which  silenced  Pomponne  and  Torcy. 
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If  renunciation.^  were  of  any  value,  the  Dauphin  and  his 
posterity  were  excluded  from  the  Spanish  succes.sion  ;  and,  if 
renunciations  were  of  no  value,  it  was  idle  to  offer  England 
and  Ilolluud  a  renunciation  as  a  guarantee  against  a  great  dan. 
ger. 

The  French  ministers  withdrew  to  make  their  reporfc  to 
their  master,  and  soon  returned  to  say  tliat  their  proposals 
had  been  merely  first  thoughts,  that  it  was  now  the  turn  for 
Kin<T  William  to  surest  something,  and  that  whatever  he 
mi'dit  suaiiest  should  receive  the  lullest  and  fairest  considera- 
li'jn. 

And  now  the  scene  of  the  negotiation  was  shifted  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Kensington.  The  Count  of  Tallard  had  just  set  out 
for  England  as  Ambassador.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman:  he  was 
a  brave  soldier ;  and  he  was  as  yet  reputed  a  skilful  general. 
In  all  the  arts  and  graces  which  were  prized  as  qualifications 
for  diplomatic  missions  of  the  highest  class,  he  had,  among  the 
brilliant  aristocracy  to  which  he  belonged,  no  superior  and  only 
one  equal,  the  Marquess  of  Harcourt,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 

Tallard  carried  with  him  instructions  carefully  framed  in 
the  French  Foreign  Office.  He  was  reminded  that  his  situation 
would  be  widely  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors  who  had 
resided  in  England  before  the  Revolution.  Even  his  predeces- 
sors, however,  had  considered  it  as  their  duty  to  study  the  tem- 
per, not  only  of  the  Court,  but  of  the  nation.  It  would  now  bo 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  public 
mmd.  A  man  of  note  was  not  to  be  slighted  merely  because  be 
was  out  of  place.  Such  a  man,  with  a  great  name  in  the  coun- 
try and  a  st.-ong  following  in  Parliament,  might  exercise  as 
much  influence  on  the  politics  of  England,  and  consequently  of 
Europe,  as  any  minister.  The  Ambassador  nujst  therefore  try 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  those  who  were  out  as  well  as  with 
lliose  who  were  in.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  was  one  ex- 
ception which  he  must  constantly  bear  in  mind.  "With  non- 
jurors and  pfT'ions  suspccterl  of  plotting  against  the  existing 
^•)vcrumcut  he  must  not  apyear  to  have  uuy  connection.     They 
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must  not  be   admitted  into  his  house.     The   English  people 
evidently  wished  to  be  at  rest,  and  had  given  the  best  proof  of  their 
pacific  disposition  by  insisting  on  the   reduction  of   the  army. 
Tlie  sure  way  to  stir  up  jealousies  and  animosities  which  were 
just  sinking  to  sleep  would  be  to  make  the  French  embassy  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Jacobite  party.     It  would  be  wise  in  Tal- 
lard  to  say  and  to  charge  his  agents  to  say,  on  all  fit  occasions, 
and   particularly  in  societies    where   members  of   Parliament 
might  be  present,  that  the  Most  Christian  King  had  never  been 
an  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  England.     His  Majesty  had  indeed 
hoped  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  i-estore  his  cousin,  but 
not  without  the  assent  of  the  nation.     In  the  original  draft  of 
the    instructions    was  a  curious    paragraph  which,   on    second 
thouf^hts,  it   was  determined  to  omit.     The  ambassador  was 
directed  to  take  proper  opportunities  of  cautioning  the  English 
against  a  standing  army,  as  the  ouly  thing  which  could  really  be 
fatal  to  their  laws  and  liberties.     This  passage  was  suppressed, 
no  doubt,  because  it  occurred  to   Pomponne  and   Torcy  that, 
with  whatever  approbation   the  English   might  listen  to  such 
language  when  uttered  by  a  demagogue  of  their  own  race,  they 
might  be  very  differently  affected  by  hearing  !t  from  a  French 
diplomatist,  and  might  think  that  there   could  not  be  a  better 
reason  for  arming,  than  that  Lewis  and  bis  emissaries  earnestly 
wished  them  to  disarm. 

Tallard  was  instructed  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Everything,  he  was  told,  was  now 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  that  assembly  :  accounts  of  the  pub- 
lic income,  of  the  public  expenditure,  of  the  army,  of  the  navy, 
were  regularly  laid  on  the  table ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  persons  who  would  supply  the  French  legation  with  copious 
information  on  all  these  subjects. 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  to  be  mentioned 
to  William  at  a  private  audience.  Tallard  was  fully  informed 
of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  conferences  which  the  French  min- 
isters had  held  with  Portland;  and  was  furnished  with  all  ihfe 
arguments  that  the  ingenuity  of  publicists  could  devise  in  favour 
of  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin. 
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The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent  an  appearance 
in  Eusland  as  tlie  Kiiijlisli  ciubassv  had  made  in  France.  Tha 
mansion  of  tlio  Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
^aint  James's  Square,  was  taken  for  Tallard.  O'l  the  day  of 
the  public  entry,  all  the  streets  from  Tower  Hill  to  Pall  'Mall 
were  crowded  with  gazers  who  admired  the  painting  and  gilding  of 
his  Excellency's  carriages,  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his  horses, 
and  the  multitude  of  his  running  footmen,  dressed  in  gorgeous 
liveries  of  scarlet  and  i;oldcu  lace.  The  ambassador  was  gra- 
ciously received  at  Kensington,  and  was  invited  to  accompany 
"William  to  Newmarket,  where  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
Spring  Meeting  ever  known  was  about  to  assemble.  The  at- 
traction must  be  supposed  to  have  been  great :  for  the  risks  of 
the  journey  were  not  trifling.  The  peace  had,  all  over  Europe, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  turned  crowds  of  old 
soldiers  into  marauders.*  Several  aristocratical  equipages  had 
been  attacked  even  in  Hyde  Park.  Every  newspaper  contained 
stories  of  travellers  stripped,  bound  and  flung  into  ditches.  One 
day  the  British  mail  was  robbed;  another  day  the  Dover  coach  ; 
then  the  Norwich  waggon.  On  nounslo\v  Heath  a  company 
of  horsemen,  with  masks  on  their  faces,  waited  for  the  great 
people  who  had  been  to  pay  their  court  to  the  King  at  Wiud- 
6or.  Lord  Ossulston  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two  horses.  The 
Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  with  the  liolp  of  his  servants,  beat  oil 
the  assailants.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  less 
strongly  guarded,  fell  into  their  hands.  They  succeeded  in 
stoi^puig  thirty  or  forty  coaches,  and  rode  off  with  a  great  booty 
in  guineas,  watches  and  jewellery.  Nowhere,  however,  doci 
the  peril  seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  on  the  Newmarket  road. 
There  iiideed  robbery  was  organised  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in 
the  kingdom  since  the  days  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.    A 

•  George  PB.-ilniana'/-.-ir'.<  a<-couiil  of  the  bUiIc  of  tho  Boiith  of  France  at  thi.^ 
timo  l.<  curiou*.  On  iLo  high  road  near  Lyonn  ho  fre<iuontly  paHSod  corpses  fo."- 
U;ne<l  to  i>obU.  "  ^^le8<•,"  he  says.  "  wcro  the  ho<lle8  of  hiuhwaymun,  or  rathcrof 
•olill'trs,  nailers,  inauniTH.  and  even  (jrilioy  Khivcj',  dif  laiidi-d  nftt-r  tho  pi-aco  of 
Keswick,  who,  having  neither  home  nor  occupation,  usoil  to  lnfe...t  the  roadn  In 
troo(Mi.  I  Innd*:r  towns  and  village,  find,  when  taken,  wi-ro  handed  at  tlio  comity 
town  by  dozniii,  or  even  scores  irinietinies,  after  which  their  Lodiofl  wero  tliut 
exi>ot«U  aIm-c  ll><:  highway  m  r<  mmn," 
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fraternity  of  plunderers,  thirty  in  number  according  to  the  low« 
est  estimate,  squatted,  near  Waltham  Cross,  under  the  shades  of 
Epping  Forest,  and  built  themselves  huts,  from  which  they 
sallied  forth  with  sword  and  pistol  to  bid  passengers  stand, 
The  King  and  Tallard  were  doubtless  too  well  attended  to  be 
in  jeopardy.  But,  soon  after  they  had  passed  the  dangerous 
spot,  there  was  a  fight  on  the  highway  attended  with  loss  of  life 
A  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  broke  up  the  Maroon  vil 
lage  for  a  short  time  :  but  the  dispersed  thieves  soon  mustered 
again,  and  had  the  impudence  to  bid  defiance  to  the  government 
in  a  cartel  signed,  it  was  said,  with  their  real  names.  The  civil 
power  was  unable  to  deal  with  this  frightful  evil.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that,  during  some  time,  cavalry  should  patrol  every 
evening  on  the  roads  near  the  boundary  between  Middlesex  and 
Essex. 

The  state  of  those  roads,  however,  though  contemporaries 
described  it  as  dangerous  beyond  all  example,  did  not  deter  men 
of  rank  and  fashion  from  making  the  joyous  pilgrimage  to  New- 
market. Half  the  Dukes  in  the  Kingdom  were  there.  Most  of 
the  chief  ministers  of  state  swelled  the  crowd  :  nor  was  the  op- 
position unrepresented.  Montague  stole  two  or  three  days  from 
the  Treasury,  and  Orford  from  the  Admiralty.  Godolphin  was 
there,  looking  after  his  horses  and  his  bets,  and  probably  went 
away  a  richer  man  than  he  came.  But  racing  was  only  one  of 
the  many  amusements  of  that  festive  season.  On  fine  mornings 
there  was  hunting.  For  those  who  preferred  hawking  choice 
falcons  had  been  brought  from  Holland.  On  rainy  days  the 
cockpit  was  encircled  by  stars  and  blue  ribands.  On  Sundays 
William  went  to  church  in  state,  and  the  most  eminent  divines 
of  the  neighbouring  University  of  Cambridge  preached  before 
him.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing  marked  civility  to 
Tallard.  The  Ambassador  informed  his  court  that  his  place  at 
table  was  next  to  the  royal  arm  chair,  and  that  his  health  had 
been  most  graciously  drunk  by  the  King. 

All  this  time,  both  at  Kensington  and  Newmarket,  tne 
Spanish  question  was  the  subject  of  constant  and  carne?.f  rl's- 
cushion.     To  trace  all  the  windings  of  the  negotiation  would 
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he  tedious.  Tlie  general  course  which  it  took  may  easily  bo 
(kscribed.  The  object  of  William  was  to  place  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  on  the  Spanish  throne.  To  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  Lewis  to  such  an  arraiigoinLiit  seemed  all  but  impossi- 
ble :  but  William  manoeuvred  with  rare  skill.  Tlioujih  he 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  preferred  the  Electoral  Prince 
to  any  other  candidate,  he  professed  liimself  desirous  to  meet, 
as  far  as  he  honourably  or  safely  could,  the  wishes  of  the 
Frotich  kin?.  There  were  conditions  on  which  Eiiirland  and 
Holland  might  perhaps  consent,  though  not  without  reluctance, 
that  a  son  of  the  Dauphin  should  rcigu  at  Madrid,  and  should 
be  master  of  the  treasures  of  the  New  World.  Those  condi- 
tions were  that  the  Milanese  and  the  Two  Sicilies  should  belong 
to  the  Archduke  Charles,  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  should 
have  the  Spanish  Ncthei  lands,  that  Lewis  should  give  up  some 
fortified  towns  in  Artois  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
barrier  which  protected  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  some 
important  places  both  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  made  over  to  the  English  and  Dutch 
for  the  security  of  trade.  Minorca  and  Ilavauuah  were  men- 
tioned as  what  might  satisfy  England. 

Against  these  terms  Lewis  exclaimed  loudly.  Nobody,  he 
said,  who  knew  with  how  sensitive  a  jealousy  the  Spaniards 
watched  every  encroachment  on  their  colonial  empire  would 
believe  that  they  would  ever  consent  to  give  up  any  part  of 
that  empire  either  to  England  or  to  Holland.  The  demand 
which  was  made  upon  himself  was  altogether  inadmissible.  A 
barrier  was  not  less  necessary  to  France  than  to  Holland  ;  and 
he  never  would  break  the  iron  chain  of  frontier  fastnesses  which 
was  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom,  even  in  order  to  purchase 
another  kingdom  for  his  grandson.  On  that  subject  he  bogged 
that  he  might  hear  no  more.  The  proposition  w.is  one  which 
he  would  not  discuss,  one  to  which  he  would  not  listen. 

As  William,  however,  resolutely  maintained  that  the  terms 
which  he  had  offered,  hard  as  they  might  seem,  were  the  only 
terms  on  which  Enpl.ind  and  Il-dlnnd  could  suffer  a  Hourbon 
to  reign  at  Madrid,  Lewis  bcguu  seriously  to  cout,i(ler   .vhether 
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It  might  not  be  on  the  whole  for  his  hiterest  and  that  of  his 
family  rather  to  sell  the  Spanish  crown  dear  than  to  buy  it  dear. 
He  therefore  now  offered  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the 
Bavarian  claim,  provided  a  portion  of  the  disputed  inheritance 
were  assigned  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  disinterestedness 
and  moderation.    V^'iiliam  was  perfectly  willing  and  even  eager 
to  treat  on  this  basis.     The  first  demands  of  Lewis  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  exorbitantly  high.     He  asked  for 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  would  have  made  him  little  less 
than  master  of  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula,  and  for  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  which  would  have   made  him   more  dangerous 
than  ever  to  the  United  Provinces.     On  both  points  he  encoun- 
tered  a  steady  resistance.     The  impression  which,  throughout 
these  transactions,  the  firmness  and  good  faith  of  William  made 
on  Tallard  is  remarkable.     At  first  the  dexterous  and  keen 
witted  Frenchman  was  all  suspicion.     He  imagined  that  there 
was  an  evasion  in  every  phrase,  a  hidden  snare  in  every  offer. 
But  after  a  time  he  began  to  discover  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
man  far  too  wise  to  be  false.     "  The  King  of   England,"  he 
wrote,  and  it  is   impossible  to  doubt  that  he  wrote  what  he 
thought,  "  acts  with  good  faith  in  everything.    His  way  of  deal- 
ing i^'s  upright  and  sincere."  *      "  The   King  of  England,''  he 
w?ote  a  few  days  later,  "  has  hitherto  acted  with  great  sincerity  ; 
and  I  venture  to   say  that,  if  he   once  enters  into  a  treaty,  he 
will  steadily  adhere  to  it."     But  in  the  same  letter  the   Am- 
bassador thought  it  necessary  to  hint  to  his  master  that  the  dip- 
lomatic chicanery  which  might  be  useful  in  other  negotiations 
would  be  all  thrown  away  liere.     "  I  must  venture  to   observe 
to  Your  Majesty  that  the  King  of  England  is  very  sharpsighted, 
that  his   judgment   is    sound,  and    that,  if  we  try   to  spin  the 
negotiation  out,  he  will  very  soon  perceive  that  we  are  trifling 
with  him."  f 

*  "  n  est  de  bonne  foi  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  fait.  Son  proc6d6  est  droit  et  sin- 
cfere."    Tallard  to  Lewis,  July  3,  1698. 

+  "  Le  Eoi  d'Angleterre,  Sire,  va  trfes  sincerement  jusqu'k  present ;  et  j  ose 
dire  que  s'il  enf  re  une  fois  en  traile  avec  Votra  IMajeste,  il  le  tiendra  de  bonne 
foi  "-"  Si  je  rose  dire  k  V.  M.,  il  est  trfes  p6n6trant,  et  a  I'esprit  juste.  II  s  .aper- 
cevra  bientot  qn'^n  barguigne  si  les  choses  trainent  trop  de  long.'    July  8. 
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During  some  time  projects  and  counterprojects  continued  to 
pass  and  repass  betweeu  Keiisiugtou  aud  Versailles.  Sometliing 
was  conceded  on  both  sides ;  aud  when  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ui'jut  ended  there  seemed  to  be  fair  bupos  of  a  settlement.  And 
now  the  scene  of  the  negotiation  was  again  changed.  Having 
been  shiit^-d  from  Franco  to  England,  it  was  shifted  from  Enc- 
laud  to  Holland.  As  soou  as  William  had  prorogued  the 
Houses,  he  was  impatient  to  be  again  in  his  native  land.  He 
felt  all  the  glee  of  a  schoolboy  who  is  leaving  harsh  raas.ters  and 
quarrelsome  comrades  to  j^ass  the  Christmas  holidays  at  a  happy 
home.  That  stern  and  composed  face  which  ha<l  been  the  same 
in  the  pursuit  at  the  Boyne  and  m  the  rout  at  Landcn,  and  of 
which  the  keenest  politicians  had  iu  vain  tried  to  read  the  se- 
crets, now  wore  an  expression  but  too  intelligible.  The  English 
were  not  a  little  provoked  by  seeing  their  King  so  happy. 
Hitherto  his  annual  visits  to  the  Conliucnt  had  been  not  only 
pardoned  but  approved.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  at 
the  head  of  his  armj-.  If  he  had  left  his  people,  it  had  been  in 
order  to  put  his  life  iu  jeopardy  for  their  independence,  their 
liberty,  and  their  religion.  But  they  had  hoped  that,  when  peace 
had  beeu  restored,  when  no  call  of  duty  required  him  to  cross 
the  sea,  he  would  generally,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  re- 
side in  his  fair  palaces  and  parks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
or  travel  from  country  seat  to  country  seat,  and  from  cathedral 
town  to  cathedral  town,  making  himself  acquainted  with  every 
shire  of  his  realm,  and  giving  his  hand  to  bo  kissed  by  multitudes 
of  squires,  clergymen  and  aldermen  who  were  not  likely  ever  to 
see  him  uidess  he  came  among  tlieni.  It  now  appeared  that  ho 
was  sick  of  the  noble  residences  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
ancient  princes  ;  that  he  was  sick  even  of  those  mansions  which 
the  lil)erality  of  Parliament  had  enabled  him  i(j  build  and  em- 
bellish according  to  his  own  taste  ;  that  he  was  sick  of  Windsor, 
of  Riclimond,  and  of  Hampton  ;  that  he  promised  liiniseif  no  en- 
joyment from  a  progress  through  those  (hnni.sliing  and  ))oj)ulou8 
counties  which  he  ha<l  never  seen,  York-shire  and  Norfolk, 
Cheshire,  Shropshire  an<I  Worccbtersliire.  While  he  was  forced 
to  be  with  us  he  was  weary  of  us,  pining  for  his  Ijome,  counting 
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the  hours  to  the  prorogation.  As  soon  as  the  passing  of  the  last 
bill  of  supply  had  set  him  at  liberty,  he  turned  his  back  on  his 
English  subjects ;  he  hastened  to  his  seat  iu  Guelders,  where, 
during  some  months,  he  might  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of 
seeing  English  fiices  and  hearing  English  words  ;  and  he  would 
with  difficulty  tear  himself  away  from  his  favourite  spot  when 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  again  ask  for  Eng- 
lish money. 

Thus  his  subjects  murmured;  but,"  in  spite  of  their  murmurs, 
he  set  off  iu  high  spirits.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Tallard 
should  speedily  follow  him,  and  that  the  discussion  in  which  they 
had  been  enn-a"ed  at  Kensiuiiton  should  be  resumed  at  Loo. 

li'einsius,  whose    cooperation  was  indispensable,  would  be 
there.    Portland  too  would  lend  his  assistance.    He  had  just  re- 
turned.    He  had  always  considered  his  mission  as  an  extraordi- 
nary mission,  of  which  the  object  was  to  put  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  great  Western  powers  on  a  proper  footing  after 
a  long  series  of  years  during  which  England  had  been  sometimes 
the  enemy,  but  never  the  equal  friend  of  France.    His  task  had 
been  well  performed :  and  he  now  came  back,  leaving  behind 
him  the  i-eputation  of  an  excellent  minister,  f|rm  yet  cautious  as 
to  substance,  dignified  yet  conciliating  in  manner.     His  last 
audience  at  Versailles  was  unusually  long  ;  and  no  third  person 
was  present.     Notliing  could  be  more  gracious  than  the  language 
and  demeanour  of  Lewis.  He  condescended  to  trace  a  route  for 
the  embassy,  and  insisted  that  Portland  should  make  a  circuit 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  some  of  the  superb  fortresses  of 
the  French  Netherlands.      At  every  one  of  those  fortresses  the 
governors  and  engineers  had  orders  to  pay  every  attention  to  the 
distinguished  stranger.     A  guard  of  honour  was  everywhere  in 
attendance  on   him.      Salutes   were   everywhere  fired  to  wel- 
come him.     He  stopped  during  three  days  at  Chantilly,  and  was 
entertained  there  by  the  Prince^of  Conde  with  all  that  taste  and 
magnificence    for   which    Chantilly   had  long  been   renowned. 
Thore  were  boar  hunts  in  the  morninir  and  concerts  in  the  even- 
i:ig.     Every  gentleman  of  the  legation  liad  a  gamekeeper  spe- 
cially assigned  to  him.     The  guests,  who,  in  their  own  island 
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were  accustomed  to  give  extravagant  vails  at  every  couiitrv 
house  which  they  visited,  learned,  with  admiration,  that  His 
Ilighness's  servants  were  strictly  forhidden  to  leceive  presents. 
At  his  luxurious  table,  by  a  refinement  of  politeness,  choice  cider 
from  the  orchards  round  the  Malvern  Hills  made  its  appearance 
in  company  with  the  Champagne  and  the  Burgundy. 

Portland  was  welcomed  by  his  master  with  all  the  kindness 
of  old  times.  But  that  kindness  availed  nothing.  For  Albe- 
marle was  still  in  the  royal  household,  and  appeared  to  have 
been,  during  the  last  few  months,  making  progress  in  the  royal 
favour.  Portland  was  angry,  and  the  more  angry  because  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  enemies  enjoyed  his  anger,  and 
that  even  his  friends  generally  thought  it  unreasonable  ;  nor 
did  he  take  any  pains  to  conceal  his  vexation.  But  he  was  the 
very  opposite  of  the  vulgar  crowd  of  courtiers  who  fawn  on  a 
master  while  they  betray  him.  He  neither  disguised  his  ill 
humour,  nor  suffered  it  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  gave  his  prince  sullen  looks,  short  answers,  and 
faithful  and  strenuous  services.  His  first  wish,  he  said,  was  to  re- 
tire altogether  from  public  life.  But  he  was  sensible  that,  having 
borne  a  chief  part  in  the  negotiation  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe 
depended,  he  might  be  of  use  at  Loo  ;  and,  with  devoted  loy- 
alty, though  with  a  sore  heart  and  a  gloomy  brow,  he  prepared 
to  attend  William  thither. 

Before  the  King  departed  he  delegated  his  power  to  nine 
Lords  Justices.  Tlie  public  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  Sun- 
derland was  not  among  ihem.  Two  new  names  appeared  in 
the  list.  That  of  Montague  could  excite  no  surprise.  But  that 
of  Marlborough  awakened  many  recollections  and  gave  occasion 
to  many  speculations.  He  had  once  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of 
royal  favour.  He  had  then  been  di>mis^ed,  disgraced,  impris- 
oned. The  PrincchS  Anne,  for  refusing  to  di.icard  his  wif»-.  had 
been  turned  out  of  tlie  palace,  and  <leprived  of  the  honours 
which  had  often  been  enjoyed  by  persons  less  near  to  the  throne. 
Ministers  who  were  supposecl  to  have  great  influence  in  the 
closet  had  vainly  tried  to  overcome  the  dislike  with  which  tlii-ir 
master  regarded  the  Churchills.   It  was  not  till  lie  had  .iouictim« 
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been  reconciled  to  his  sister  in  law  that  he  ceased  to  regard  her 
two  favourite  servants  as  his  enemies.  So  late  as  the  year  1G96 
he  had  been  heard  to  say,  "  If  I  had  been  a  private  gentleman, 
my  Lord  Marlborough  and  I  must  have  measured  swords."  All 
these  things  were  now,  it  seemed,  forgotten.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  household  had  just  been  arranged.  As  he  was  not 
yet  nine  years  old,  and  the  civil  list  was  burdened  with  a  heavy 
debt,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  thought  for  the  present  a  suf- 
ficient provision.  The  child's  literary  education  was  directed 
by  Burnet,  with  the  title  of  Preceptor.  Marlborough  was  ap- 
pointed Governor ;  and  the  London  Gazette  announced  his 
appointment,  not  with  official  dryness,  but  in  the  fervid  language 
of  panegyric.  He  was  at  the  same  time  again  sworn  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  with  ig- 
nominy ;  and  he  was  honoured  a  few  days  later  with  a  still 
higher  mark  of  tlie  King's  confidence,  a  seat  at  the  board  of 
Regency. 

Some  persons  imagined  that  they  saw  in  this  strange  recon- 
ciliation a  sign  that  the  influence  of  Portland  was  on  the  wane, 
and  that  the  influence  of  Albemarle  was  growing.  For  Marl- 
borough had  been  many  years  at  feud  with  Portland,  and  had 
even — a  rare  event  indeed — been  so  much  irritated  as  to  speak 
of  Portland  in  coarse  and  ungentlemanlikc  terms.  "With  Albe- 
marle, on  the  other  hand,  Marlborough  had  studiously  ingratiated 
himself  by  all  the  arts  which  a  mind  singularly  observant  and 
sagacious  could  learn  from  a  long  experience  in  courts  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  Albemarle  may  have  removed  some  difficulties. 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  resort  to  that  supposition 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why  so  wise  a  man  as  William 
forced  himself,  after  some  delay  caused  by  very  just  and  natural 
resentment,  to  act  wisely.  His  opinion  of  Marlborough's  char- 
acter was  probably  unaltered.  But  he  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  Marlborough's  situation  was  widely  different  from  what  it 
had  been  a  few  years  before.  That  very  ambition,  that  very 
avarice,  which  had,  in  former  times,  impelled  liira  to  betray  two 
masters,  were  now  sufficient  securities  for  his  fidelity  to  the  order 
of  things  which  had  been  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If 
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that  order  of  things  could  be  maintaiuccl  inviolate,  he  couKl 
Bcarcvly  fail  to  be,  in  a  few  years,  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
subject  in  Europe.  His  military  and  political  talents  "might 
therefore  now  be  used  without  any  apprehension  that  they  would 
be  turned  against  the  government  which  used  them.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  too  that  he  derived  his  importance  less  from  liis 
military  and  political  talents,  great  as  they  were,  than  from  the 
dominion  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  "^N-ife,  he  ex- 
ercised over  the  mind  of  the  Princess.  "While  he  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  Court  it  was  certain  that  she  would  lend  no 
countenance  to  any  ciibal  wliich  miglit  attack  either  the  title  or 
the  prerogatives  of  her  brother  in  law.  Confident  that  from 
this  quarter,  a  quarter  once  the  darkest  and  most  stormy  in  the 
whole  political  horizon,  nothing  but  sunshine  and  calm  was  now 
to  be  expected,  William  set  out  cheerfully  on  Lis  expedition  tc 
his  native  country. 
Vol.  v.— 23 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Gazette  which  informed  the  public  that  the  King  had 
set  out  for  Holhxnd  announced  also  the  names  of  the  firtt 
members  returned,  in  obedience  to  his  writ,  by  the  constituent 
bodies  of  the  Realm.  The  history  of  those  times  has  been  so 
little  studied  that  few  persons  are  aware  how  remarkable  an 
epoch  the  general  election  of  1G98  is  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution. 

We  have  seen  that  the  extreme  inconvenience  which  had 
resulted  from  the  capricious  and  headstrong  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Revolution  had  forced  William  to  resort  to  a  political  machinery 
which  had  been  unknown  to  his  jiredecessors,  and  of  which  the 
nature  and  operation  were  but  very  imperfectly  understood  by 
himself  or  by  his  ablest  advisers.  For  the  first  time  the  admin- 
istration was  confided  to  a  small  body  of  statesmen,  who,  on  all 
grave  and  pressing  questions,  agreed  with  each  other  and  with 
the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  direc- 
tion of  war  and  of  diplomacy  the  King  reserved  to  himself; 
'  and  his  servants,  conscious  that  they  were  less  versed  than  he 
in  military  affairs  and  in  foreign  affairs,  were  content  to  leave 
to  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  know  only  what  he 
thousrht  fit  to  communicate  about  the  instructions  which  he 
gave  to  his  own  ambassadors  and  about  the  conferences  which 
he  held  with  the  ambassadors  of  other  princes.  But,  with 
these  important  exceptions,  the  government  was  entrusted  to 
what  then  began  to  be  called  the  Ministry. 

The  first  English  ministry  was  gradually  formed;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  say  quite  precisely  when  it  began  to  exist.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  date  from  which  the  era  of  ministries  may  most- 
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^iroporly  be  reckoned  is  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  PaiTia- 
tjieiit  alter  the  general  election  of  1G9.J.  That  election  hail 
taken  place  at  a  time  wlien  peril  and  distress  had  callid  fortli 
ill!  the  best  qualities  of  the  nation.  The  liearts  of  mcMi  were 
in  the  struggle  against  France  for  independence,  for  liberty 
luid  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Everybody  knew  that  such  a 
struggle  could  not  be  carried  on  witliout  large  establishment.; 
antl  heavy  taxes.  The  government  therefore  could  hardly  ask 
for  more  than  the  country  was  ready  to  give.  A  House  ot 
Commons  was  chosen  in  whicli  the  Whig  party  had  a  decided 
preponderance.  The  leaders  of  that  party  had  recently  been 
raised,  one  by  one,  to  the  highest  executive  offices.  The  ma- 
jority, therefore,  readily  arranged  itself  in  admirable  order  under 
the  ministers,  and  during  three  sessions  gave  them  on  almost 
every  occasion  a  cordial  supi)ort.  The  consequence  was  that 
tlie  country  was  rescued  from  its  dangerous  position,  and,  when 
that  Parliament  had  lived  out  its  three  years,  enjoyed  prospcr- 
i.y  after  a  terrible  commercial  crisis,  peace  after  a  long  and  san- 
guinary war,  and  liberty  united  with  order  after  civil  troubles 
which  had  lasted  during  two  generations,  and  in  which  some- 
times order  and  sometimes  liberty  had  been  in  danger  of  per- 
ishing. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  general  election  of  1695.  Tlie 
ministers  liad  flattered  themselves  that  the  general  election  «>f 
1098  would  be  equally  favourable  to  them,  and  that  in  the  new 
Parliament  the  old  Parliament  would  revive.  Nor  is  it  stranjie 
that  they  should  have  Indulged  such  a  hope.  Since  they  had 
been  called  to  the  direction  of  alTairs  everything  had  been 
changed,  changed  for  the  better,  and  changed  chiefly  by  their 
wise  and  n.-solule  policy,  and  by  the  firmness  with  which  their 
party  had  stood  by  them.  There  was  peace  abroad  and  at 
homi'..  The  sentinels  had  ceased  to  watch  by  the  beacons  of 
DorseUhiro  and  Sussex.  The  merchant  ships  went  fortli  with- 
out fear  from  the  Thames  and  the  Avon.  Soldiers  had  been 
disbanded  by  tens  of  thousands.  Taxes  had  been  nnnitled. 
The  value  of  all  public  unci  private  securities  h:id  risen  Trade 
had  uevci'  Ikmu  >o  I. risk.     Cre<lit  had  never  been  so  solid.     All 
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Dver  the  kingdom  the  shopkeepers  and  the  farmers,  the  artisans 
and  the  ploughmen,  relieved,  beyond   all  hope,  from  the  daily 
and  hourly  misery  of  the  clipped  silver,  were  blessing  the  broad 
faces  of  the  new   shillings   and  half  crowns.     The  statesmen 
whose  administration  had  been  so  beneficent  might  be  pardoned 
if  they  expected  the  gratitude  and  confidence  which  they  had 
fairly  earned.     But  it  soon  became  clear  that  they  had  served 
their  country  only  too  well  for  their  own  interest.  In  1695  adver- 
sity and  danger  had  made  men  amenable  to  that  control  to  which 
it  is  the  glory  of  free  nations  to  submit  themselves,  the  control 
of  superior  minds.     In  1698  prosperity  and  security  had  made 
men  querulous,  fastidious   and  unmanageable.      The   govern- 
ment was  assailed  with  equal  violence  from  widely  different 
quarters.     The  opposition,  made  up  of  Tories  many  of  whom 
carried  Toryism  to  the  length  of  Jacobitism,  and  of  discontented 
Whigs  some  of  whom  carried  Whiggism  to  the  length  of  repub- 
licanism, called  itself  the  Country  party,  a  name  which  had  been 
popular  before  the  words  Whig  and  Tory  were  known  in  Eng- 
land.    The  majority  of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  a  majority 
which  had  saved  the   State,  was  nicknamed  the  Court  party. 
The  Tory  gentry,  who  were  powerful  in  all  the  counties,  had 
special  grievances.     The  whole  patronage  of  the  government, 
they  said,  was  in  Whig  hands.     The  old  landed  interest,  the  old 
Cavalier  interest,  had  now  no  share  in  the  favours  of  the  Crown. 
Eveiy  public  office,  every  bench  of  justice,  every  commission 
of  Lieutenancy,  was  filled  with  Roundheads.     The  Tory  rectors 
and  vicars  were  not  less  exasperated.     They  accused  the  men 
in  power  of  systematically  protecting  and  preferring  Presbyte- 
rians, Latitudinarians,  Arians,  Socinians,  Deists,  Atheists.     An 
orthodox  divine,  a  divine  who  held  high  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood   and   the  mystical   virtue   of   the   sacraments,  who 
thought  schism  as  great  a  sin  as  theft  and  venerated  the  Icon 
as  much  as  the  Gospel,  had  no  more  chance  of  a  bishopric  or  a 
deanery  than  a  Papist  recusant.     Such  complaints  as  these  were 
not  likely  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  Whig  malecontents. 
Eut  there  were  three  war  cries  in  which  all  the  enemies  of  the 

o-overnment,  from  Trenchard  to  Seymour,  could  join  :  No  stand- 
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!ns^  army  ;  No  grants  of  Crown  property  ;  and  No  Dutchmen. 
Miiltitiuk«  ot  honest  iVeeholders  and  freeraen  were  weak  enough 
to  believe  tliat,  unless  the  land  force,  which  had  already  been 
reduced  Ik'Iow  what  the  public  safety  required,  were  altogether 
disbanded,  the  nation  would  be  enslaved,  and  that,  if  the  estates 
which  the  King  had  given  away  were  resumed,  all  direct  taxes 
micht  bo  abolished.  The  animositv  to  the  Dutch  mingled  itself 
both  with  the  animosity  to  standing  armiee  and  with  the  ani- 
mosity to  Crown  grants.  For  a  ])rigade  of  Dutch  troops  was 
part  of  the  military  establishment  which  was  still  kept  up  ;  and 
it  was  to  Dutch  favourites  that  William  had  been  most  liberal 
of  the  royal  domains. 

The  elections,  however,  began  auspiciously  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  first  great  contest  was  in  Westminster.  It  muse 
be  remembered  that  Westminster  was  then  by  far  the  great- 
est city  in  the  island,  except  only  the  neighbouring  city  of 
London,  and  contained  more  than  three  times  as  large  a  popula- 
tion as  Bristol  or  Norwich,  which  came  next  in  size.  The 
right  of  voting  at  Westminster  was  in  the  householders  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot  ;  and  the  householders  paying  scot  and  lot 
were  many  thousands  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  their 
political  education  was  much  further  advanced  than  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdom.  A  burgess  in  a 
country  town,  or  a  forty  shilling  freeholder  in  an  agricultural 
district,  then  knew  little  about  public  affairs  except  what  ho 
could  learn  from  reading  the  Postman  at  the  alehouse,  and  from 
hearing,  on  the  30th  of  Jaimary,  the  21(th  of  May  or  the  5th  of 
November,  a  sermon  in  which  questions  of  state  were  discussed 
with  more  zeal  than  sense.  But  the  citizen  of  Westminster 
passed  his  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  of  the  public 
offices,  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  of  the  courts  of  law.  Ho 
was  familiar  with  the  faces  and  voiees  of  ministers,  senators 
and  judges.  In  anxious  times  he  walked  in  the  great  TIull  to 
pick  up  news.  When  there  was  an  important  trial,  ho  looked 
into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  heard  Cowper  and  liar- 
court  coMtendiinc,  and  Holt  moderating  between  them.  When 
there  was  an  interesting  debate  in  the    lloube  of   Commons,  ho 
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could  at  least  squeeze  himself  into  the  lobby  or  the  Court  ot 
Requests,  and  hear  who  had  spoken  an<l  ho^v,  and  what  were 
the  numbers  on  the  division.  He  lived  in  a  region  of  coffee^ 
houses,  of  bool?:seners'  shops,  of  clubs,  of  pamphlets,  of  news- 
papers, of  theatres  where  poignant  allusions  to  the  most  exciting 
questions  of  the  day  perpetually  called  forth  applause  and 
hisses,  of  pulpits  where,  the  doctrines  of  the  High  Churchman- 
of  the  Low  Churchman,  of  the  Nonjuror,  of  the  Nonconformist, 
were  explained  and  defended  every  Sunday  by  the  most  elo- 
quent and  learned  divines  of  every  persuasion.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  the  metropolitan  electors  were,  as  a  class,  decidedly 
superior  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  to  the  provincial  elec- 
tors. 

Montague  and  Secretary  Vernon  were  the  ministerial  can- 
didates for  Westminster.  They  were  opposed  by  Sir  Henry  Colt, 
a  dull,  surly,  stubborn  professor  of  patriotism,  who  tired  every- 
body to  death  with  his  endless  railing  at  standing  armies  and 
placemen.  The  electors  were  summoned  to  meet  on  an  open 
space  just  out  of  the  streets.  The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  appeared  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand horsemen.  Colt's  followers  were  almost  all  on  foot.  He 
was  a  favourite  with  the  keepers  of  pothouses,  and  had  enlisted 
a  strong  body  of  porters  and  chairmen.  The  two  parties,  after 
exchanging  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  came  to  blows.  The  adhei- 
ents  of  the  ministers  were  victorious,  put  the  adverse  mob  to  the 
rout,  and  cudgelled  Colt  himself  into  a  muddy  ditch.  The  poll 
was  taken  in  Westminster  Hall.  From  the  first  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  result.  But  Colt  tried  to  prolong  the  contest  by 
bringing  up  a  voter  an  hour.  When  it  became  clear  that  this 
artifice  was  employed  for  the  purposeof  causing  delay,  the  re- 
turning ofl^icer  took  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  closing  the 
books,  and  of  declaring  Montague  and  Vernon  duly  elected. 

At  Guildhall  the  Junto  was  less  fortunate.  Three  minis- 
terial aldermen  were  returned.  But  the  fourth  member,  Sir 
John  Fleet,  was  not  only  a  Tory,  but  was  Governor  of  the  old 
East  India  Company,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  tha 
oertinacity  with  which  he  had  opposed  the  financial  and  com- 
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mercial  policy  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  "WTiilc  ^fou 
taguo  suffered  the  mortilicatiou  of  fiudhig  that  his  empire  over 
the  city  ^Yas  less  absolute  than  he  had  imagined,  "Wliarton,  not- . 
•withstanding  his  ackno'.vledged  prec  aiinence  in  t!ie  art  of  eleo- 
tioneerini;,  underwent  a  succession  of  defeats  in  boron<rhs  and 
counties  for  which  he  had  expected  to  name  the  lucmbcrs.  lie 
failed  at  Brackley,  at  Malmesbury  and  at  Cockermoulh.  He 
was  unable  to  maintain  possession  even  of  his  own  strongholds, 
"Wycombe  and  Aylesljury.  He  was  beaten  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  freeholders  of  Buckinsjhamshire,  who  hud  been  true  to  him 
during  many  years,  and  who  in  1G85,  when  the  Whig  party 
was  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  had,  in  spite  of  fraud  and 
t^'ranuy,  not  only  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll  but  put 
their  second  votes  at  his  disposal,  now  rejected  one  of  his  can- 
didates, and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  return  the  other,  his 
own  brother,  by  a  very  small  majority. 

The  elections  for  Exeter  appear  to  have  been  in  that  age 
observe<l  by  the  nation  with  peculiar  interest.  For  Exeter  was. 
not  only  one  of  the  larccstand  mosttlirivini;  cities  in  the  King- 
dom.  but  was  also  the  capital  of  the  "West  of  England,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  the  gentry  of  several  counties.  Tlie  fran- 
chise was  popular.  Party  spirit  ran  liigh  ;  and  the  contests 
were  among  tbe  fiercest  and  the  'jugest  of  which  there  is  any 
record  in  our  history.  Seymoui  had  represented  Exeter  in  the 
Parliament  of  James,  and  in  the  two  first  Parliaments  of  AVil- 
iiam.  Ill  ICUo,  after  a  struj^^jle  of  several  weeks  which  had 
attracted  much  attention  not  only  here  but  on  the  Continent, 
jC  had  been  defeated  by  two  Whig  candidates,  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  fcmall  borough.  15ut  times  had  changed.  Ho 
was  now  returned  in  his  absence  by  a  large  majority  ;  uml  with 
.him  was  joined  another  Tory  less  able  and,  if  possible,  more 
unprincipled  tliai;  himself.  Sir  liartholnmcw  Shower.  Sliower 
had  been  notorioui  as  one  of  the  hangmen  of  .lames,  ^^'l^en 
that  cruel  King  was  bent  on  punishing  witli  death  soldiers  wlio 
ilescrtofl  from  the  army  which  he  kept  up  in  defiance  of  the 
constitution,  ho  found  that  ho  could  expect  no  assii>tanou  from 
Holt,  who  was  the  liecorder  of  Xvondou.     Holt  was  uecordin^ly 
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removei.  Shower  was  made  Recorder,  and  showed  his  graft 
tude  for  his  promotion  by  sending  to  Tyburn  men  who,  as  everj^ 
barrister  in  the  Inns  of  Court  knew,  were  guilty  of  no  offence 
ftt  all.  He  richly  deserved  to  have  been  excepted  from  the 
Act  of  Grace,  and  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  which  he 
had  so  foully  perverted.  The  return  which  he  made  for  the 
clemency  which  spared  him  was  most  characteristic.  He  missed 
no  opportunity  of  thwarting  and  damaging  the  Government 
which  had  saved  him  from  the  gallows.  Having  shed  innocent 
blood  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  James  to  keep  up  thirty  thou- 
sand troops  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  he  now  pre- 
tended to  think  it  monstrous  that  William  should  keep  up  ten 
thousand  with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  That  a  great  constit- 
uent body  should  be  so  forgetful  of  the  past  and  so  much  out 
of  humour  with  the  present  as  to  take  this  base  and  hardhearted 
pettifogger  for  a  patriot  was  an  omen  which  might  well  justify 
4he  most  gloomy  prognostications. 

When  the  returns  were  complete,  it  appeared  that  the  New 
House  of  Commons  contained  an  unusual  number  of  m.en  about 
whom  little  was  known,  and  on  whose  support  neither  the  gov- 
ernment nor  the  opposition  could  with  any  confidence  reckon. 
The   ranks  of   the   staunch  ministerial  Whigs  were   certainly 
much  thinned ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Tory  ranks  were 
much  fuller  than  before.     That  section  of  the  representative 
body  which  was  "VYhiggish  without  being  ministerial  had  gained 
a  great  accession  of  strength,  and  seemed  likely  to  have,  during 
some  time,  the  fate  of  the  countrj^  in  its  hands-     It  was  plain 
that  the  next  session  would  be  a  trying  one.     Yet  it  was  not 
impossible    that  the  servants  of  the  Crown   miglit,  by  prudent 
management,  succeed   in   obtaining   a  working  majority      To- 
wards the   close  of  August  the   statesmen  of  the  Junto,  disap- 
pointed and  anxious  but  not  hopeless,  dispersed  in  order  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  health  and  vigour  for  the  next  parliamentary  cam- 
paign.    There  were  races  at  that  season  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Winchenden,  Wharton's   seat  in   Buckinghamshire;  and   a 
large  party  assembled  there.     Orford,  Montague   and  Shrews- 
bury repaired  t9  the  muster.     But  Som^rs,  whose  chronic  mal- 
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adies,  nggravatcd  by  sedulous  application  to  judicial  and  political 
business,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  avoid  crowds  and  luxuri- 
ous banquets,  retired  to  Tuiibridgo  AVells,  and  tried  to  ropaii' 
bis  rxliuisted  frame  with  l!ic  water  of  the  springs  and  the  air  of 
the  heath.  Just  at  this  moment  despatches  of  tho  gravest  im- 
portance arrived  from  Gucldcrs  at  Wliitehall. 

The  long  negotiation  touching  the  Spanish  succession  had 
at  length  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Tallard  had  joined 
William  at  Loo,  and  had  there  met  Ilcinsins  and  Portland. 
After  much  discussion,  the  price  in  consideration  of  which  tho 
House  of  Bourbon  would  consent  to  waive  all  claim  to  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  definitively  settled.  Tlie  Dauphin  was 
to  have  the  Province  of  Guipuscoa,  Naples,  Sicily  and  some 
small  Italian  islands  vthich  were  part  of  the  Sj>anish  monarchy. 
The  Milanese  was  allotted  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  As  the 
Electoral  Prince  was  still  a  child,  it  was  agreed  that  his  father^ 
who  was  then  governing  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  Viceroy, 
should  be  Regent  of  Sj)ain  during  the  minority.  Such  was  the 
fu>t  Partition  Treaty,  a  treaty  which  has  been  during  five  gen- 
erations confidently  and  noisily  condemned,  and  for  which 
scarcely  any  writer  has  ventured  to  offer  even  a  timid  apology, 
but  which  it  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible  to  defend  by  grave 
and  temperate  argument. 

It  was  said,  when  first  the  terms  of  the  Partition  Treaty 
were  made  public,  and  has  since  been  many  times  repeated, 
that  the  Englibh  and  Dutch  Governments,  in  making  this  cove- 
nant with  France,  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  plighted  faith. 
They  had,  it  was  affirmed,  by  a  secret  article  of  a  Treaty  of 
Alliance  concluded  in  1G89,  bound  themselves  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Spanidh  throne  ;  and  they 
now,  in  direct  defiance  of  that  article,  agreed  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  he  was  excluded  from  the  Spanish  throne.  Tlio  truth 
is  that  the  secret  article  will  not,  whether  construed  according 
to  the  letter  or  according  to  the  spirit,  b(\ar  the  sense  wliich  has 
generally  lieen  put  upon  it.  'I'lio  stipulations  of  that  article 
wore  introfiuced  hy  a  preamble,  in  which   it  Was   set  forth  that 
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the  Dauphin  was  preparing  to  assert  by  arms  his  claim  to  the 
great  lieritage  which  his  mother  had  renounced,  and  that  there 
Xvas  reason   to  believe  that  he  also  aspired  to  the  dignity  of 
King  of  the  Romans.     For   these  reasons,  England  and   the 
States  General,  considering  the   evil  consequences  which  must 
follow  if   he   should  succeed  in  attaining  either  of  his  objects, 
promised  to  support  with  all  their  power  his  Cesarean  Majesty 
against  the  French  and  their  adherents.     Surely   we  cannot 
reasonably  interpret  this  engagement  to  mean  that,  when  the 
dangers  mentioned  in  the  preamble  had  ceased  to  exist,  when 
the  eldest  Archduke  was   King  of.  the  Romans,  and  when  tlie 
Dauphin  had,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  withdrawn  his  claim  to  the 
Spanish  CroWn,  England  and  the  United  Provinces  would  be 
bound  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
the    Emperor,   not   against  the   French  but   against  his   own 
grandson,  against  the  only  prince  who  could  reign  at  Madrid 
without  exciting  fear  and  jealousy  throughout  all  Christendom. 
While  some  persons  accused  William  of  breaking  faith  with 
the  House  of  Austria,  others  accused  him  of  interfering  unjustly 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain.      In  the  most  ingenious  aiid 
humorous  political  satire  extant  in  our  language,  A?buthnot's 
History  of  John  Bull,  England  and  Holland  are  typified  by  a 
clothier  and  a  linendraper,  who  take  upon  themselves  to  settle 
the  estate  of  a  bedridden  old  gentleman  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  meet  at  the  corner  of  his  park  with  paper  and  pencils,  a 
pole,  a  chain  and  a  semicircle,  measure  his   fields,  calculate  the 
value  of  his  mines,  and  then  proceed   to  his  house  in  order   to 
take  an  inventory  of  his  plate  and  furniture.    But  this  pleasantry, 
excellent  as  pleasantry,  hardly  deserves  serious  refutation.     No 
person  who  has  a  right  to  give  any  opinion  at  all  about  politics 
can  think  that  the  question,  whether  two  of  the  gi-eatest  empires 
in  the  world  should  be  virtually  united  so  as   to  form  one  irre- 
sistible mass,  was  a  question  with  which  other  states  had  nothing 
to  do,  a  question  about  which  other  states  could  not  take  counsel 
together  without  being  guilty  of  impertinence  as  gross  as  that 
of  a  busybody  in  private  life  who  should  insist  on  being  allowed 
t0  dictate  the  wills  of    other  people.     If  the  whole    Spanish 
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monarchy  should  pass  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  it  was  highly 
probable  tliat  in  a  few  years  England  would  cease  to  be  great 
and  free,  and  iliat  Holland  would  be  a  mere  province  of  France. 
Such  a  danger  England  and  Holland  might  lawfully  have  avert- 
ed by  war  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  danger  which 
may  be  lawfully  averted  by  war  cannot  lawfully  be  averted  by 
peaceable  means.  If  nations  are  so  deeply  interested  in  a  ques- 
tion that  they  would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  arras  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  it,  they  must  surely  be  sufficiently  interested 
in  it  to  be  justified  in  resorting  to  amicable  arrangements  for  tho 
purpose  of  settling  it.  Ye^^  strange  to  say,  a  multitude  of 
writers  who  have  warmly  praised  the  English  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments for  waging  a  long  and  l)loody  war  iji  order  to  prevent  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  succession  from  being  settled  in  a  man- 
ner prejudicial  to  ihcm,  have  severely  blamed  those  governments 
for  trying  to  attain  the  same  end  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood,  without  the  addition  of  a  crown  to  the  taxation  of  any 
country  in  Christendom,  and  without  a  moment's  interruption  of 
the  trade  of  the  world  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  has  been  said  to  have  been  unjust  that  three  states  should 
have  combined  to  divide  a  fourth  state  without  its  own  consent ; 
and,  in  recent  times,  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
which  was  meditated  in  1G'J8  has  been  compared  to  tho  greatest 
political  crime  which  stains  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  the 
partition  of  Poland.  But  those  who  hold  such  language  cannot 
have  well  considered  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  That  monarchy  was  not  a  body  pervaded 
by  one  principle  of  vitality  and  sensation.  It  was  an  assem- 
blage of  distinct  bodies,  none  of  which  had  any  strong  sympathy 
with  the  rest,  and  some  of  which  had  a  positive  antijvithy  for 
each  other.  The  partition  planned  at  Loo  was  therefore  the 
very  oj)po.site  of  the  j)artition  of  Poland.  The  partition  of 
Poland  was  the  i)artition  of  a  nation.  It  was  such  a  |)artitiou 
as  is  effected  l)y  iiacking  a  living  man  limb  from  liuil).  Tho 
partition  planned  at  Loo  was  the  partition  of  an  ill  governed 
empire  which  was  not  a  nation.  It  was  such  a  jjartition  as  is 
effected  by  setting  loose  a  drove  of  slaves  who  have  been  fjisteued 
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together  with  collars  and  handcuffs,  and  whose  union  has  pro* 
duced  only  pain,  inconvenience  and  mutual  disgust.  There  ia 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the  Neapolitans  would 
have  preferred  the  Catholic  King  to  the  Dauphin,  or  that  the 
Lombards  would  have  preferred  the  Catholic  King  to  the  Arch- 
duke. How  little  the  Guipuscoans  would  have  disliked  separa- 
tion from  Spain  and  annexation  to  France  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that,  a  few  years  later  the  States  of  Guipuscoa  actually 
offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  France  on  condition  that 
their  peculiar  franchises  should  be  held  sacred. 

One  wound  the  partition  woukl  undoubtedly  have  inflicted, 
ft  wound  on  the  Castilian  pride.  But  surely  the  pride  which  a 
nation  takes  in  exercising  over  other  nations  a  blighting  and 
withering  dominion,  a  dominion  without  prudence  or  energy, 
without  justice,  or  mercy,  is  not  a  feeling  entitled  to  much  re- 
spect. Ajtfci  even  a  Castilian  who  was  not  greatly  deficient  in 
sagacity  must  have  seen  that  an  inheritance  claimed  by  two  of 
the  greatest  potentates  ki  Europe  could  hardly  pass  entire  to  one 
claimant;  that  a  partition  was  therefore  all  but  inevitable  ;  and 
that  the  question  was  in  truth  merely  between  a  partition  effected 
by  friendly  compromise  and  a  partition  effected  by  means  of  a 
long  and  devastating  war. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  ground  at  all  for  pronoun- 
cing the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Loo  unjust  to  the  Emperor,  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy  considered  as  a  whole,  or  to  any  part  of 
that  monarchy.  Whether  those  terms  were  or  were  not  too  fa- 
vourable to  France  is  quite  another  question.  It  has  often  been 
maintained  that  she  would  have  gained  more  by  permanently 
annexing  to  herself  Gaipuscoa,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  than  by  send- 
ing the  Duke  of  Anjou  or  the  Duke  of  Berry  to  reign  at  the 
Escurial.  On  this  point,  however,  if  on  any  point,  respect  is 
due  to  the  opinion  of  William.  That  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  politics  of  Europe  is  as  certain  as  that  jealousy  of  the 
greatness  of  France  was  with  him  a  passion,  a  ruling  passion, 
almost  an  infirmity.  Before  we  Mame  him,'tl'.C'refore,  for  mak- 
ing large  concessions  to  the  power  which  it  was  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  keep  within  bounds,  we  shall  do  well  to  con- 
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■ider  whether  those  concessions  m:iy  not,  on  close  examination, 
be  found  to  be  rather  apparent  than  real.  The  truth  is  that 
tliey  were  so,  and  were  well  known  to  bo  so  both  by  William 
and  by  Lewis. 

>«'aple3  and  Sicily  formed  indeed  a  noble  kingdom,  fertile, 
populous,  blessed  with  a  delicious  climate,  and  excellently  sit- 
u.ited  for  trade.  Such  a  kingdom,  had  it  been  contiguous  to 
Provence,  would  indeed  have  been  a  most  formidable  addition 
to  the  French  monarchy.  But  a  glance  at  the  map  ought  to 
Lave  been  sufficient  to  undeceive  those  who  imagined  that  the 
great  antagonist  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  could  be  so  weak  as 
to  lay  the  liberties  of  Europe  at  the  feet  of  that  house.  A  King 
of  France  would,  by  acquiring  territories  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
have  really  bound  himself  over  to  keep  the  peace;  for,  as  soon 
as  he  was  at  war  with  his  neighbours,  those  territories  were  cer- 
tain to  be  worse  than  useless  to  him.  They  were  hostages  at 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  It  would  be  easy  to  attack  them.  It 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  defend  them.  A  French  army  sent 
to  them  by  land  would  have  to  force  its  way  through  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  through  Piedmont,  throu^di  Tuscany,  and  through 
the  Pontifical  States,  in  opposition  probably  to  great  German 
armies.  A  French  fleet  would  run  great  risk  of  being  inter- 
cepted and  destroyed  by  the  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland. 
Oi  all  this  Lewis  was  perfectly  aware.  He  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  should  consider  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  a 
source,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  He  accepted  it  at  last 
with  murmurs:  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  make  it  over  to 
one  of  his  younger  grand?.o»; :  and  he  would  beyond  all  doubt 
have  gladly  given  it  in  exchange  for  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  samo 
area  in  the  Netherlands.*  But  in  the  Netherlands  England  and 

•  I  v.lll  quot<!  from  tlif  doFpatches  of  LotIs  to  Tal!:iril  Ihrro  or  four  r"f''''.T''8 
^hlch  b)iow  that  the  value  of  tho  kiir-ilom  cf  tlio  Two  Sli  ilio^  v.na  (juUo  JufI't 
Rjipreclaicd  at  VerwilllfB.  "A  r<-Kfir<l  «lii  royaumd  ilc.  NapU-H  ft  de  SUlIc  lo  Ui\ 
d'AiigletcTre  objccttra  quo  U's  jilarca  Jo  cos  (i'atfl  eiitro  inns  m.atnB  ne  rcrx^r*^*  t 
iKAltro  du  comnxtrfo  de  la  M<f'dlleran<''0.  Vous  iiourrfir.  en  eo  enf  l.tinMr  ciitcndro, 
comme  de  TOUH  mi^in.-,  f|ii':l  («»r.'iit  kI  illUclle  do  connurvor  c- a  voyaumfts  uiiS*  U 
ma  co!iroiin<',  qiir  1  ■:<  iji).'  n  (  n  ],fc<-i  •nlreii  pour  }•  ciivoycr  dcB  nocoisj-n  mrrloiit 
■i  p-amlH,  rt  qirn-.tr-  t-<U  i\  n  tntil  coiiti-  .'i  l.i  V  nn<(«  pour  K«  nialntonlr  itftiiM  tu<n 
cN^lMianco,  quo  vrnlKi-rnblublcmenl  jV-tabllrolM  ii;i  rol  pour  IcB  Koiiv«'rru-r,  oi  quo 
pvutr^tr*  c«  (cralt  le  porLago  d'uii  do  mot  pcUt«-IlL)  qui  voudroit  r^giicr  iuduy«i> 
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Holland  were  determined  to  allow  him  nothine;.  Wliat  ha 
really  obtained  in  lt;ily  was  little  more  than  a  splendid  provision 
for  a  cadet  of  his  house.  Guipuscoa  was  then  in  truth  the  price 
in  consideration  of  vv'hich  Franco  consented  that  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  should  be  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Gui- 
puscoa, though  a  small,  was  doubtless  a  valuable  province,  and 
was  in  a  military  point  of  view  highly  important.  ButGuipus 
coa  was  not  in  the  Netherlands.  Guipuscoa  v/ould  not  makfj 
Lewis  a  more  formidable  neighbour  to  England  or  to  the  United 
Provinces.  And,  if  the  Treaty  should  be  broken  off,  if  th'C 
vast  Spanish  empire  should  be  struggled  for  and  torn  in  piecec 
by  the  rival  races  of  Bourbon  and  Ilapsburg,  was  it  not  pofi' 
sible,  was  it  not  probable,  that  France  might  lay  her  iron  grasf  t, 
not  on  Guipuscoa  alone,  but  on  Luxemberg  and  Namur,  on 
Haiuault,  Brabant  and  Antwerp,  on  Flanders  East  and  West  ? 
Was  it  certain  that  the  united  forces  of  all  her  neighbours  woul\l 
be  sufficient  to  compel  her  to  relinquish  her  prey  ?  Was  it  not 
certain  that  the  contest  would  be  loiig  and  terrible  ?  And  would 
not  the  English  and  Dutch  think  themselves  most  fortunate  if, 
after  many  bloody  and  costly  campaigns,  the  French  King  could 
be  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  same,  word  for  word,  with 
that  which  he  was  ready  uncompelled  to  sign  now  ? 

William,  firmly  relying  on  his  own  judgment,  had  not  yet, 
in  the  whole  course  of  this  momentous  negotiation,  asked  tho 
advice  or  employed  the  agency  of  any  English  minister.  But. 
the  treaty  could  not  be  formally  concluded  without  the  instru- 
mentality of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Portland  was  directed  to  write  to  Vernon.  The  King 
himself  wrote   to   the  Chancellor.     Somers  was   authorised  to 

damment."  April  7-17, 1698.  '  Les  royaumes  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile  ne  peuvent 
so  regarder  comme  un  partage  dont  mon  file  puisse  se  contenter  pour  lui  tenir 
lieu  de  tous  ses  droits.  Les  exemples  du  pass<5  n'ont  que  trop  appris  combien  ces 
6t,ats  cou'-ent  4  la  France,  le  peu  d'utilite  dont  ilssont  pour  elle,  et  la  difficulte  do 
les  coiiserver."  May  16,  1698.  "  Jc  consid^re  la  cession  de  ces  royaumes  commo 
uue  source  continuelle  de  depenses  et  d'embarras.  II  ii'en  a  que  trop  cout6  &  la 
France  pour  les  conserver  ;  et  I'experience  a  fait  voir  la  necessity  indispensable 
d'y  entretenir  toujours  des  troupes,  et  d'y  envoycr  incessamment  des  vaisseaux, 
et  combien  toutes  ces  peines  ont  ^t6  inutiles."  Jlay  29, 16:w.  It  would  bo  easy 
to  cite  other  passages  of  the  same  kind.  But  these  are  sufficient  to  viuUicats 
what  I  have  said  iu  the  text 
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eODsuIt  any  of  his  colleagues  whom  ho  might  think  fit  to  he 
entrusted  with  so  high  a  secret ;  and  he  was  requested  to  give 
his  own  opinion  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  If  that  opinion 
should  he  favourable,  not  a  day  must  be  lost.  The  King  of 
Spaiu  might  die  at  any  moment,  and  could  hardly  live  till  tho 
winter.  Full  powers  must  be  sent  to  Loo,  sealed,  but  with 
blanks  left  for  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  Strict  so- 
cresy  must  be  observed  ;  an:l  care  must  be  taken  that  the  clerks 
whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  the  necessary  documents  should 
not  entertain  any  suspicion  of  the  importance  of  the  work  whicli 
they  were  performing. 

The  despatch  from  Loo  found  Somers  at  a  distance  from  all 
liis  political  friends,  and  almost  incapacitated  by  infirmities  and 
by  remedies  from  attending  to  serious  business,  his  delicate 
frame  worn  out  by  the  labours  and  vigils  of  many  months,  hia 
head  aclrng  aud  giddy  with  the  first  draught  from  the  chaly- 
beate spring.  He  roused  himself,  however,  and  promptly  com- 
municated by  writing  with  Shrewsbury  aud  Orford.  Montague 
and  Vernon  came  down  to  Tnnbridge  Wells,  and  conferred 
fully  with  him.  The  opinion  of  the  leading  Whig  statesmen 
was  communicated  to  the  King  in  a  letter,  which  was  not  many 
mouths  later  placed  on  the  records  of  Parliament.  These 
statesmen  entirely  agreed  with  William  in  wishing  to  see  the 
question  of  tho  Spanish  succession  speedily  aud  peaceably  set- 
tled. They  apprehended  that,  if  Charles  should  die  leaving 
that  question  unsettled,  the  immense  power  of  the  French  King 
and  the  geographical  situation  of  his  dominions  would  enable 
him  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  great  inheritance.  Whether  he  was  likely  to  venture  on 
BO  bold  a  course,  and  whether,  if  he  did  venture  on  it,  any  con- 
tinental gr)vcrnmf'nt  would  have  the  means  an<l  tho  spirit  to 
withstand  him,  were  questions  as  to  which  the  English  minis- 
ters, with  unfeigned  deference,  submitted  their  opinion  to  that 
of  their  master,  wliose  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  tempers, 
of  all  the  courts  of  Kuropo  was  unrivalled.  Hut  there  was  one 
imfK>rt:iiit  jK)iiit  wliich  must  uoi  l)e  left  out  of  consideration, 
aad  about  which  his  servan's  miglit  perhaps  be  better  informed 
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than  himself,  the  temper  of  their  own  country.  It  was,  the 
Chancellor  wrote,  their  duty  to  tell  His  Majesty  that  the  recent 
elections  had  indicated  the  public  feeling  in  a  manner  which 
had  not  been  expected,  but  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  The 
spirit  which  had  borne  the  nation  up  through  nine  years  of 
exertions  and  sacrifices  seemed  to  be  dead.  The  people  were 
sick  of  taxes  :  they  hated  the  thought  of  war.  As  it  would,  in 
such  circumstances,  be  no  easy  matter  to  form  a  coalition  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  pretensions  of  France,  it  was  most  desir- 
able that  she  should  be  induced  to  withdraw  those  pretensions  -, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  withdraw  them 
without  securing  for  herself  a  large  compensation.  The 
principle  of  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  therefore,  the  English  min- 
isters cordially  approved.  But  whether  the  articles  of  that 
treaty  were  or  were  not  too  favourable  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon  and  wliether  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  likely 
faithfully  to  observe  them,  were  questions  about  which  Soniers 
delicately  hinted  that  he  and  his  colleagues  felt  some  mis- 
givings. They  had  their  fears  that  Lewis  might  be  playing 
false.  They  had  their  fears  also  that,  possessed  of  Sicily,  he 
would  be  master  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant ;  and  that,  possessed 
of  Guipuscoa,  he  would  be  able  at  any  moment  to  push  an  army 
into  the  heart  of  Castile.  But  they  had  been  reassured  by  the 
thought  that  their  sovereign  thoroughly  understood  this  depart- 
ment of  politics,  that  he  had  fully  considered  all  these  things, 
that  he  had  neglected  no  precaution,  and  that  the  concessions 
which  he  had  made  to  France  were  the  smallest  which  could 
have  averted  the  calamities  impending  over  Christendom.  It 
was  added  that  the  service  which  His  Majesty  had  rendered  to 
the  House  of  Bavaria  gave  him  a  right  to  ask  for  some  return. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  expect,  from  the  gratitude  of  the 
prince  wlio  was  soon  to  be  a  great  king,  some  relaxation  of  the 
rigorous  system  which  excluded  the  English  trade  from  the 
Spanish  colonies?  Such  a  relaxation  would  greatly  endear 
His  Majesty  to  his  subjects. 

"With  these  suggestions  the  Chancellor  sent  off  the  powers 
which  the  King  wanted.     They  were  drawn  up  by  Vernon  with 
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his  ovm  hand,  and  sealed  in  snch  a  manner,  that  no  subordinate 
officer  was  let  into  the  secret.  Bhinka  wore  left,  as  tlie  King 
had  directed  for  the  name  of  two  Coiumissioni-rs.  But  Somers 
pently  hinted  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fill  those  blanks  v/ith 
the  names  of  persons  who  were  English  by  naturalisation,  if 
not  by  birth,  and  who  would  therefore  be  respousible  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  King  now  had  what  he  wanted  from  England.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Batavian  polity  threw  some  dithculties  in  his 
way  :  but  every  dithculty  yielded  to  his  authority  and  to  the 
dexterous  management  of  Heinsius.  And  in  truth  the  treaty 
could  not  but  be  favourably  regarded  by  the  States  General ; 
for  it  hail  been  carefully  framed  with  the  especial  object  of  pre- 
venting France  from  obtaining  any  accession  of  territoiy  or  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  Dutchmen  who  re- 
membered the  terrible  year  when  the  camp  of  Lewis  had  been 
pitched  between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  were  delighted  to  find 
that  lie  was  not  to  add  to  his  dominions  a  sin<;le  fortress  in  their 
neiglibonrliood,  and  were  quite  willing  to  buy  him  off  with 
whole  provinces  under  the  Pyrenees  and  tlie  Apennines.  The 
sanction  both  of  the  federal  and  the  provincial  governments  was 
given  with  ease  and  expedition  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  September,  1G98,  the  treaty  was  signed.  As  to  the  blanks 
in  the  English  powers,  William  had  attended  to  his  Chancellor's 
suggestion,  and  had  inserted  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph  William- 
son, minister  at  the  Hague,  a  born  ICiiglishman,  and  of  Port- 
laud,  a  naturalised  Englishman.  The  Grand  Pensionary  and 
seven  other  Commissioners  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. Tallard  alone  signed  for  France.  lie  seems  to  have 
l>cen  cxtravagintly  elated  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  happy  issue 
of  the  iieg(jliati(;n  in  \viji(;h  hi;  had  borne  so  great  a  part,  and  in 
his  next  despatch  to  Lewis  boasted  of  tlie  new  treaty  as  des- 
tiiie<l  to  Imj  the  most  famous  that  had  been  made  during  many 
centuries. 

William  too,  was  well  pleased  :  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so. 
Ihui  ill';  King  of  Spain  died,  as  all  men  expected,  l)eforo  the 
tn<l  of  that  year,  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  France  would  have 
Vol.  v.— 21 
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kept  faith  with  England  and  the  United  Provinces ;  and  I't  i9 
almost  certain  that,  if  France  had  kept  faith  the  treaty  would 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  serious  opposition  in  , 
any  quarter.  The  Emperor  might  have  complained  and  threat- 
ened ;  but  he  must  have  submitted;  for  what  could  he  do  ?  lie 
had  no  fleet ;  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  him  even  to  at- 
tempt to  possess  himself  of  Castile^  of  Arragon,  of  Sicily,  of 
the  Indies,  in  opposition  to  the  united  navies  of  the  three  great- 
est maritime  powers  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  only  part  of  the 
Spanish  empire  which  he  could  hope  to  seize  and  hold  by 
force  against  the  will  of  the  confederates  of  Loo  was  the  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  the  Milanese  the  confederates  of  Loo  had  -agreed 
to  assign  to  his  family.  He  would  scarcely  have  been  so  mad 
as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  when  the  only  thing  which 
he  had  any  chance  of  gaining  by  war  was  offered  him  without 
war.  The  Castilians  would  doubtless  have  resented  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  unwieldy  body  of  which  they  formed  the 
head.  But  they  would  have  perceived  that  by  resisting  they 
were  much  more  likely  to  lose  the  Indies  than  to  preserve  Gui- 
puscoa.  As  to  Italy,  they  could  no  more  make  war  there  than 
in  the  moon.  Thus  the  crisis  which  had  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
duce an  European  war  of  ten  years  would  have  produced 
nothing  worse  than  a  few  angry  notes  and  plaintive  manifes- 
toes. 

Both  the  confederate  Kings  wished  their  compact  to  remain 
a  secret  while  their  brother  Charles  lived,  and  it  probably  would 
have  remained  a  secret,  had  it  been  confided  only  to  the  English 
and  French  Ministers.  But  the  institutions  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces  were  not  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  concealment.  It 
had  been  necessary  to  trust  so  many  deputies  and  magistrates 
that  rumours  of  what  had  been  passing  at  Loo  got  abroad. 
Quiros,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  followed  the 
trail  with  such  skill  and  perseverance  that  he  discovered,  if  not 
the  whole  truth,  yet  enough  to  furnish  materials  for  a  despatch 
which  produced  much  irritation  and  alarm  at  Madrid.  A  coun- 
cil was  summoned,  and  sate  long  in  deliberation.  The  grandees 
of  the  proudest  of  Courts  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  theii 
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Dest  sovereign,  be  he  who  he  might,  would  find  it  impossible  to 
avoid  sacrificiu^  a  part  of  his  defenceless  and  widely  scattered 
empire  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest ;  they  could  not  bear  to 
think  that  a  single  fort,  a  single  islet,  in  any  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  was  about  to  escape  from  tbe  sullen  domina- 
tion of  Castile.  To  this  sentiment  all  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  haughty  race  were  subordinate.  "  "We  are  ready,"  such 
was  the  i)hrase  then  in  their  mouths,  "  to  go  to  any  body,  to  go 
to  the  Dauphin,  to  go  to  the  Devil,  so  that  we  all  go  together." 
In  the  hope  of  averting  the  threatened  dismmubermont,  the 
Spanish  ministers  advised  their  master  to  adopt  as  his  heir  the 
candidate  whose  pretensions  it  was  understood  that  France, 
England  and  Holland  were  inclined  to  support.  The  advice 
was  taken  ;  and  it  was  soon  everywhere  known  that  His  Catholic 
Majesty  had  solemnly  designated  as  his  successor  his  ne[)hew 
Francis  Joseph,  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  France  protested 
against  this  arrangement,  not,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  be- 
cause she  meant  to  violate  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  but  because  it 
would  h.ave  been  difficult  for  her,  if  she  did  not  protest,  to  insist 
on  the  full  execution  of  that  treaty.  Had  she  silently  acrpiiesced 
ill  the  nomination  of  the  Electoral  Prince,  she  would  have  ap- 
peared to  admit  that  the  Dauphin's  pretensions  were  unfounded  ; 
and,  if  she  admitted  the  Dauphin's  pretensions  to  be  unfounded, 
bhe  could  not,  without  flagrant  injustice,  demand  several  prov- 
inces as  the  price  in  consideration  of  wiiich  she  would  consent 
to  waive  those  pretensions.  Meanwhile  the  confederates  had 
secured  the  co-operation  of  a  most  important  person,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  v.as  actually  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  likely  to  be  in  a  few  months,  at  farthest,  Regent  of  tho 
whole  Spanish  Monarchy.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  that  tho 
consent  of  France,  England  and  Holland  to  his  son's  elevation 
was  worth  purchasing  at  almost  any  cost,  and,  with  mu(-h  alac- 
rity, proniibcd  that,  whon  tho  tune  came,  hu  wonI<l  <lo  all  in  his 
power  to  fucililato  tho  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Partition.  Ho 
was  indeed  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  to  the,  confederates  of  Loo. 
Tliey  h:ul,  by  a  secret  article,  a<ldeil  to  the  tnaty,  agree<l  that, 
if  tho  Electoral  Prince  should  become  King  of  S[H4in,  and  then 
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die  without  issue,  his  father  should  be  his  heir.  The  news  that 
young  Francis  Joseph  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  was  welcome  to  all  the  Potentates  of  Europe  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  grandfather,  the  Emperor.  The  vexation 
and  indignation  of  Leopold  were  extreme.  But  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  graciously  or  ungraciously,  he  would  submit.  It 
would  have  been  madness  in  him  to  contend  against  all  West- 
ern Europe  on  land  ;  and  it  was  physically  impossible  for  him 
to  wage  war  on  the  sea.  William  was  therefore  able  to  indulge, 
during  some  weeks,  the  pleasing  belief  that  he  had  by  skill  and 
firmness  averted  from  the  civilized  world  a  general  war  which 
had  lately  seemed  to  be  imminent,  and  that  he  had  secured  the 
great  community  of  nations  against  the  undue  predominance  of 
one  too  powerful  member. 

But  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  success  of  his  foreign  policy  gave  place  to  very  different 
feelings,  as  soon  as  he  again  had  to  deal  with  our  domestic  fac- 
tions. And,  indeed,  those  who  most  revere  his  memory,  must 
acknowledge  that,  in  dealing  with  these  factions,  he  did  not,  at 
this  time,  show  his  wonted  statesmanship.  For  a  wise  man,  he 
seems  never  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware  how  much  offence 
is  given  by  discourtesy  in  small  things.  His  ministers  had  ap- 
prised hiin  that  the  result  of  the  elections  had  been  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  that  the  temper  of  the  new  representatives  of  the 
people  would  require  much  management.  Unfortunately  he  did 
not  lay  this  intimation  to  heart.  He  had  by  proclamation  fixed 
the  opening  of  the  Parliament  for  the  29th  of  November.  This 
v/as  then  considered  as  a  very  late  day.  For  the  London  sea- 
son began  together  with  Michaelmas  Term  ;  and,  even  during 
the  war,  the  King  had  scarcely  ever  failed  to  receive  the  com- 
pliments of  his  faithful  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, the  anniversary  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  memorable 
landing.  The  numerous  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  v/3re  in  tov/n,  having  their  time  on  their  hands,  formed 
cabals,  and  heated  themselves  ana  cacli  other  bv  murniurinf^  at 
]i  s  partiality  for  the  couiitry  oihisldrth.  lie  liad  been  off  to  Hob 
land,  tlu.y  said,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,     lie  was  now 
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Angering  in  Holland  till  the  latest  possible  moment.  This  was 
toot  the  worst.  The  29th  of  November  came :  but  the  Kiiij;  was 
not  come.  It  was  necessary  Xhat  the  Lords  Justices  should 
prorogue  the  Parli:uiient  till  the  Cth  oi  December.  The  delay 
was  imputed,  and  justly,  to  adverse  winds.  But  the  malecou- 
teuts  asked,  with  some  reason,  whether  His  Majesty  had  not 
known  that  there  were  often  gales  from  the  West  in  the  German 
Ocean,  and  whether,  when  he  had  made  a  solemn  appointment 
with  the  Estates  of  his  Realm  for  a  particular  day,  he  ought  not 
to  have  arranijed  thiiifs  in  such  a  wav  that  nothinix  siiort  of  a 
miracle  could  have  prevented  him  from  kec})ing  that  appoint- 
ment. 

Thus  the  ill  humour  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
legislators  had  brougiit  up  from  their  country  seats  became 
more  and  more  acrid  every  day,  till  they  entered  on  their  func- 
tions. One  question  was  much  agitated  during  this  unpleasant 
interval.  Who  was  to  be  Speaker?  The  Junto  wished  to  place 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton  in  the  chair.  He  was  one  of  their  ablest, 
most  zealous  and  most  steadfast  friends  ;  and  had  been,  both  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  an  in- 
valuable second  to  Montague.  There  was  reason  irideed  to  ex- 
pect a  strong  opposition.  That  Littleton  was  a  Whig,  was  a 
grave  objection  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tories.  That  he 
was  a  placeman,  and  that  he  was  for  a  standing  army,  were  grave 
objections  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  were  not  Tories. 
But  nobody  else  came  forward.  The  health  of  the  late  Speaker 
Folev  had  failed.  Musrrrave  was  talked  of  in  cofToehouses :  but 
the  rumour  that  he  would  bo  proposed  soon  died  away.  Sey- 
mour's name  was  in  a  few  mouths  :  but  Seymour's  day  had  gone 
by.  He  still  possessed,  indeed,  those  advantages  which  had  once 
made  him  the  first  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England ;  illus- 
trious descent,  ample  fortune,  ready  and  weighty  elo(|uence, 
perfect  familiarity  with  ))arliameiitarv  business.  But  all  these 
thing.-;  rouM  not  do  so  much  to  raise  him  aa  his  moral  character 
did  to  drag  him  dnvrn.  Haughfin'^ps  such  as  his.  though  itrould 
never  have  Ixjen  liked,  might,  if  if  had  been  united  with  elevated 
Bentimeuts  of  virtue  and  honour,  have  been  pardoned.     But  of 
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all  the  forms  of  pride,  even  the  pride  of  upstart  wealth  not  ex« 
cepted,  the  most  offensive  is  the  pride  of  ancestry  when  found 
in  company  with  sordid  and  ignoble  vices,  greediness,  mendacity, 
knavery  and  impudence  ;  and  such  was  the  pride  of  Seymour. 
INIany,  even  of  those  who  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  ministers 
flailed  by  his  keen  and  skilful  ihetoric,  remembered  that  he  had 
sold  himself  more  than  once,  and   suspected  that  he  was   impa- 
tient to  sell  himself  again.     On  the  very  eve  of  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  a  little  tract  entitled  "Considerations  on  thechoico 
of  a  Speaker  "  was  widely  circulated,  and   seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.     The  writer  cautioned  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  at  some  length,  against  Littleton  ;  and  then, 
in  even  stronger  language,  though  more  concisely,  against  Sey- 
mour :  but  did  not  suggest  any  third  person.     The  sixth  of  De- 
cember came,  and  found  the  Country  party,  as   it  called  itself, 
still  unprovided  with  a  candidate.  The  King,  who  had  not  been 
many  hours   in  London,  took  his  scat  in  the   IIouso  of  Lords. 
The  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  were  directed  to 
choose  a  Speaker.     They  returned  to  their  Chamber.    ITarting- 
ton   proposed  Littleton ;  and  the  proposition   was  seconded  by 
Spencer.     No   other  person  was  put  in   nomination  :  but  there 
was  a  warm  debate  of  two  hours.     Seymour,  exasperated  by 
finding  that  no   party  was  inclined  to   support  his   pretensions, 
snoke  with  extravairant  violence.      He  who   could  well  remem- 
ber  the  military  despotism  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  an  active 
politician  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal,  and  who  had  seen  his  own 
beautiful  county    turned  into  a  Golgotha  by  the  Bloody  Circuit, 
declared  that  the  liberties  of  the  nation  had  never  been  m  greater 
danger  than  at  that  moment,  and  that  their  doom  would  be  fixed 
if  a  courtier  were  called  to  the  chair.     The  opposition  insisted 
on  dividing.     Ilartington's  motion  was  carried  by  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-five,  Littleton  him- 
self, according  to  the  childish  old  usage  which  has  descended  to 
our  times,  voting  in  the  minority.      Three   days  later,  he   was 
presented  and  approved, 

The  King  then  s})oke  from  his  throne.  He  declared  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  Houses  were  disposed  to  do  whatever  was 
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iecessar}-  for  the  safety,  honour  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  he  asked  them  for  nothing  more.  Wlien  tliey  came  to  con- 
lider  the  mditary  and  nuval  estahlishmeuts,  they  wonld  remem-' 
her  that,  unless  En::l:uid  were  secure  fioni  attack,  she  could  not 
continue  to  hold  the  high  place  which  she  had  wou  for  herself 
among  European  powers  :  her  trade  would  languish  ;  her  credit 
would  fail ;  and  even  her  internal  tranquillity  would  he  in  dan- 
ger. He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  some  progress  would  be 
made  in  the  di*scharge  of  the  debts  contracted  during  the  war. 
'•  I  think,"  he  said,  "  an  English  Parliament  can  never  make 
such  a  mistake  as  not  to  hold  sacred  all  Parliamentary  engage- 
ments." 

Tlie  speech  appeared  to  be  well  received  ;  and  during  a  short 
time  William  flattered  himself  that  the  great  fault,  as  he  con- 
sidered it,  of  the  preceding  session  would  be  repaired,  that  the 
army  would  be  augmented,  and  that  he  should  be  able,  at  the 
important  conjuncture  which  was  approaching,  to  speak  to  for- 
eign powers  in  tones  of  authority,  and  especially  to  keep  France 
steady  to  her  engagements.  The  Whigs  of  the  Junto,  better 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  country  and  of  the  ntw  House 
of  Commons,  pronounced  it  impossible  to  carry  a  \  ote  for  a 
land  force  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  Ten  thousand  men 
would  probably  be  obtained  if  His  Majesty  would  authorize  his 
servants  to  ask  in  his  name  for  that  number,  and  to  declare  that 
with  a  smaller  number  he  could  not  answer  for  the  public  safety. 
William,  firmly  convinced  that  twenty  thousand  would  be  too 
few,  refused  to  make  or  empower  others  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion which  seemed  to  him  absurd  and  disgraceful.  Tims,  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  was  peculiarly  desirable  that  all  who  boro 
a  part  in  the  executive  a<hninistration  should  act  cordially  to- 
gether, there  was  serious  dissension  between  him  and  his  ablest 
councillors.  For  that  dissension  neither  he  nor  they  can  bo 
eeverel.v  blame«l.  They  were  diflerently  situated,  and  necessarily 
saw  the  same  object  from  diderent  points  of  view.  He,  as  was 
natural,  considered  the  question  chiefly  as  an  European  question. 
They,  as  wa-s  natural,  considered  it  chiefly  as  an  English  question. 
They  had  found  the  i^.utifjathv  to  aataQcUi^ffarmv  insurmountably 
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strono-  even  in  the  late   Parliament,  a  Parliament  disposed  td 
place  large  confidence  in  them  and  in  their  master.     In  the  new 
Parliament  that  antipathy  amounted  almost  to  a  mania.      That 
liberty,  law,  property,  could  never  be  secured  while  the   Sover- 
eign had  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  at  his  command  in  time 
of  peace,  and  that  of  all  regular  troops  foreign  troops  were  the 
most  to  be  dreaded,  had,  during  the  recent  elections,  been  re- 
peated in  every  town  hall  and  market  place,  and  scrawled  upon 
every  dead  wall.     The  reductions  of  the  preceding  year,  it  was 
said,  even  if  they  had  been  honestly  carried  into   effect,  would 
not  have  been   sufficient ;  and  they  had  not  been  honestly  car- 
ried into  effect.     On  this  subject  the  ministers  pronounced  the 
temper  of  the  Commons  to  be  such  that,  if  any  person  high  in  . 
office  were  to  ask  for  what  His  Majesty  thought  necessary,  there 
would  assuredly  be  a  violent  explosion  :  the  majority  would  prob- 
ably be  provoked  into  disbanding  all  that  remained  of  the  army  ; 
and  the  kingdom  would  be  left  without  a  single   soldier.     Wil- 
liam, however,  could  not  be  brought  to  believe   that  the  case 
was  so   hopeless.     He  listened  too   eagerly  to   some  secret   ad- 
viser,— Sunderland  was  probably  the  man, — who  accused  Mon- 
tague and  Somers   of  cowardice  and  insincerity.     They  had,  it 
was    whispered  in   the  royal  ear,    a   majority  whenever  they 
really  wanted  one.     They  were  bent  upon   placing  the^l   fi-iend 
Littleton  in   the   Speaker's   chair ;  and  they  had  carried  their 
point  triumphantly.     They  would  carry  as  triumphantly  a  vote 
for  a  respectable   military  establishment  if  the  honour  of  their 
master  and  the  safety  of  their  country  were  as  dear  to  them  as 
the  petty  interest  of  their  own  faction.     It  was  to  no   purpose 
that  the  King  was  told,  what  was  nevertheless   perfectly  true, 
that  not  one  half  of  the  members  who  had  voted  for  Littleton 
could,  by  any  art  or  eloquence,  be  induced  to  vote  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  land  force.     While  he  was  urging  his   minis- 
ters to  stand  up  manfully  against  the  popular  prejudice,  and 
while  they  were  respectfully  representing  to  him  that  by  so 
standing  up  they  should  only  make  that  prejudice  stronger  and 
more  noxious,  the  day  came  which  the  Commons   had  fixed  for 
^king  the  royal  speech  into  consideration.  The  House  resolved 
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itself  into  a  committee.  The  great  question  was  instantly  raised; 
"What  provision  should  be  made  for  tlie  defence  of  the  realm? 
It  was  naturally  expected  that  the  coufuleutial  advisers  of  the 
crowu  would  proi>ose  something.  As  they  remained  silent,  Ilar- 
ley  took  the  lead  which  properly  belonged  to  them,  and  moved 
that  the  army  should  not  exceed  seven  thousand  men.  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  suggested  ten  thousand.  Vernon,  who  was 
present,  was  of  opinion  that  this  number  would  have  been  car- 
ried if  it  had  been  proposed  by  one  who  was  known  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  King,  ijut  few  members  cared  to  sujjport  an 
amendment  which  was  certain  to  be  less  pleasing  to  their  codt 
stituents,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Court, 
than  the  original  motion.  Ilarley's  resolution  passed  the  Com- 
mittee. On  the  morrow  it  was  reported  and  approved.  The 
House  also  resolved  that  all  the  seven  thousand  men  who  werQ 
to  be  retained  should  be  natural  born  English  subjects.  Other 
votes  were  carried  without  a  single  division  either  in  the  Com- 
mittee or  when  the  mace  was  on  the  table. 

The  Kiiisf's  indignation  and  vexation  were  extreme.  He  was 
aii'Ty  with  the  opposition,  with  the  niinistcrs,  with  all  England. 
Tlie  nation  seemed  to  him  to  be  under  a  judicial  infatuation, 
blind  to  dangers  which  his  Sagacity  perceived  to  be  real,  near 
and  formidable,  and  morbidly  apprehensive  of  dangers  which  his 
conscience  told  him  were  no  dangers  at  all.  The  perverse  island- 
ers were  willing  to  trust  everything  that  was  most  precious  to 
them,  their  independence,  their  property,  their  laws,  their  reli- 
gion, to  the  moderation  and  good  faith  of  France,  to  the  winds 
and  the  waves,  to  the  steadiness  and  expertness  of  battalions  of 
ploughmen  commanded  by  squires;  and  yet  they  were  afraid  to 
trust  him  with  the  means  of  protecting  them  lest  he  should  use 
tliDse  means  for  the  dc-structldu  of  the  liberties  which  he  had 
saved  from  extreme  peril,  which  he  liad  fenced  with  new  sccuri- 
tiru,  which  ho  had  defended  with  tiio  hazard  of  liis  life,  and  which 
from  the  d:ry  of  his  accession  he  had  never  once  violated.  He  was 
attached,  and  not  without  reason,  to  thn  liluc  Dutch  Foot 
Guards.  That  brigaile  IkkI  m  ;  vi  d  niid<  :•  him  for  many  years, 
»nd  had  been  eminently   distiiiguislied   by  tuura^'c,   discipline 
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and  fidelity.     In  December   1688   that  brigade  had  been  the 
first  in  his  army  to  enter  the  English  capital,  and  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  important  duty  of  occupying  Whitehall  and 
guarding  the  person   of  James.     Eighteen  mouths  later,  that 
brigade  had  been   the  first  to   plunge  into   the  waters  of  the 
Boyne.     Nor  had  the   conduct  of  these  veteran   soldiers   been 
less  exemplary  in  their  quarters   than   in   the  field.     The  vote 
which  required  the  King  to  discard  them  merely  because   they 
were  what  he  himself  was  seemed  to  him  a  personal  affront. 
All  these  vexations  and  scandals  he  imagined  that  his  ministers 
might  have   averted,  if  they  had  been  more   solicitous  for  liis 
honour  and  for  the  success  of  his  great  schemes  of  policy,  and 
less  solicitous  about  their  own  popularity.     They,  on  the  other 
hand,  continued  to  assure  him,  and,  as  far  as  can.  now  be  judged, 
to  assure  him  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  was   altogether  out  of 
their  power   to  effect  what  he  wished.     Sometliing  they  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  do.     Many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  said   in   private   that  seven  thousand  men  was  too 
small  a  number.     If  His   Majesty  would  let  it  be   understood 
that  he  should  consider  those  who  should  vote  for  ten  thousand 
as  having  done  him  good  service,  there  might  be  hopes.     But 
there  could  be  no  hope   if  gentlemen   found  that  by  voting  for 
ten  thousand  they  should   please  nobody,   that  they  should  be 
held  up  to  the  counties   and   towns  which   they  represented  as 
turncoats  and  slaves  for  going  so  far   to  meet  liis  wishes,  and 
ihat  they  should  be  at  the  same  time  frowned  upon  at  Kensing- 
ton for  not  going  farther.     The  King  was  not  to  be  moved.  He 
had  been   too  great  to  sink  into  littleness  without  a   struggle. 
He  had  been   the   soul   of  two  great  coalitions,  the   dread  of 
France,  the  hope  of  all  oppressed  nations.     And  was  he  to  be 
degraded  into  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Harleys  and  the  Howes,  a 
petty  prince  who  could  neither  help  nor  hurt,  a  less  formidable 
enemy  and  less  valuable  ally  than  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
or  tlie  Duke  of  Savoy  ?     His  spirit,  quite  as   arbitrary  and  im- 
patient of   control   as   that  of  any  of  his  predecessoi's,  Stuart, 
Tudor,  or  Plantagenet,  swelled  high   against   this    ignominious 
l^ondage.     It  was  well  known  at  Versailles  that  he  was  gruell^ 
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raortifieil  and  lucensetl ;  ami,  tluriiig  u  slioiL  time,  a  strange  hope 
was  cberislu'il  there  tliut,  in  the  heat  uf  his  reseiitineut,  he  mij;ht 
be  induced  to  imitate  his  uncles,  Charles  and  James,  to  conckuie 
another  treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  sell  himself  into  vassahjge  lor 
:i  subsidy  which  might  make  him  independent  of  his  niggardly 
and  nuitiuous  Parliament.  Such  a  subsidy,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  compensation  for  the 
little  principality  of  Orange  whicli  Lewis  had  long  been  desir- 
ous to  purchase  even  at  a  fancy  price.  A  despatch  was  drawn 
up,  containing  a  paragraph  by  which  Tallard  was  to  be  apprised 
of  his  master's  views,  and  instructed  not  to  hazard  au}'  distinct 
proposition,  but  to  try  the  effect  of  cautious  and  delicate  in- 
sinuations, and,  if  possible,  to  draw  William  on  to  speak  first. 
This  paragraph  was,  on  second  thoughts,  cancelled  ;  but  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  written  must  be  considered  a  most  signif- 
icant circumstance. 

It  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  William  would 
never  have  stoo])ed  to  be  the  i)eiisioner  of  France:  but  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was,  at  this  conjuncture,  dissuaded  from 
throwing  up  the  government  of  England.  When  first  he  threw 
out  hints  about  retiring  to  the  Continent,  his  ministers  imagined 
that  he  was  only  trying  to  frighten  them  into  making  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  obtain  for  him  an  efficient  army.  But  they  soon 
saw  rea.son  to  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest.  That  he  was  in 
earnest,  in^(!ed,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  For,  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  Ileinsius.  whom  he  could  have  no  motive  for  deceiv- 
ing, he  intimated  his  intention  very  clearly.  "  I  foresee,"  he 
writes,  "that  I  shall  be  driven  to  take  an  extreme  course,  and 
that  I  shall  see  you  again  in  Holland  sooner  than  I  had  imag- 
inetl."*  In  fact  he  had  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  Lords,  to  send 
for  the  Commons,  and  to  make  his  last  speech  from  the  throno' 
That  speech  he  actually  prepared  and  had  it  translated.  Ho 
meant  to  t«dl  his  hearers  that  he  had  come  to  England  to  rescue 
their  religion  and  their  liberties  ;  that,  for  that  end,  he  had 
l)cen  under  the  necessity  of  waging  a  long  and  cruel  war ;  that 
the  war  had,  by  the  blessing  of   CJod,  ended  in   an   honourably 

•  Doc.  20-30,  lOUti 
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and  advantageous  paaee  ;  ar.'j  thut  i;.e  nation  might  now  bo 
trunqiiil  and  happy,  if  only  those  precautior.s  were  adopted 
which  lie  had  ou  the  first  day  of  the  session  recommended  as 
essential  to  the  public  security.  Since,  however,  the  Estates  of 
the  Realm  thought  fit  to  slight  his  advice,  and  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  imminent  risk  of  ruin,  he  would  not  be  the  wit- 
ness of  calamities  which  he  had  not  caused  and  which  he  could 
not  avert.  He  must  therefore  request  the  Houses  to  present 
to  him  a  bill  providing  for  the  government  of  the  realm :  he 
would  pass  that  bill,  and  withdraw  from  a  post  in  which  he 
could  no  longer  be  useful;  but  he  should  always  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  England  ;  and,  if  what  he  foreboded 
should  come  to  pass,  if  in  some  day  of  danger  she  should 
again  need  his  services,  his  life  should  be  hazarded  as  freely  as 
ever  in  her  defence. 

When  the  King  showed  his  speech  to  the  Chancellor,  that 
wise  minister  forgot  for  a  moment  his  habitual  self  command. 
"  This  is  extravagance,  Sir,"  he  said  :  "  this  is  madness.  I  im- 
plore your  Majesty,  for  the  sake  of  your  ovv^n  honour,  not  to 
say  to  anybody  else  what  you  have  said  to  me."  He  argued 
the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  no  doubt  lucidly  and  forcibly. 
William  listened  patiently  ;  but  his  purpose  remained  unchanged. 

The  alarm  of  the  ministers  seems  to  have  been  increased  by 
finding  that  the  King's  intention  had  been  confided  to  Marl' 
borough,  the  very  last  man  to  whom  such  a  secret  Vould  have 
been  imparted  unless  William  had  really  made  up  his  mind  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  Somers  had 
another  audience,  and  again  began  to  expostulate.  But  William 
cut  him  short.  "  We  shall  not  agree,  my  Lord ;  my  mind  is 
made  up."  "  Then  Sir,"  said  Somers,  "  I  have  to  request  that 
I  may  be  excused  from  assisting  as  Chancellor  at  the  fatal  act 
which  Your  Majesty  meditates.  It  was  from  my  King  that  I 
received  this  seal  ;  and  I  beg  that  he  will  take  it  from  me  while 
he  is  still  my  King." 

In  these  circumstances  the  ministers,  though  with  scarcely 
the  faintest  hope  of  success,  determined  to  try  what  they  could 
do  to  meet  the  King's  wishes.     A  select  committee  had  been 
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•ppointod  by  the  iloi;-o.  ol"  Commons  to  frame  a  Lill  for  tho 
di.sbuiuliiig  of  all  the  troops  above  seven  thou.saiid.  A  motion 
was  made  by  one  of  the  Court  party  that  tliis  Committee  sliouhl 
be  instructed  to  reconsider  the  number  of  men.  Vernon  acquit- 
ted himself  well  in  the  debate.  Montague  spoke  with  even 
wore  than  his  wonted  ability  and  energy,  but.  in  vain.  So  far 
was  he  from  being  able  to  rally  round  him  such  ■«  majority  as 
ihat  which  had  supr-orlcd  him  in  the  preceding  Parlianiovt,  '^■^4-^ 
he  could  not  count  on  the  support  even  of  the  placemen  who 
Bate  at  the  same  executive  board  with  him.  Thomas  Pelhanj, 
who  had,  only  a  few  months  before,  been  made  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  tried  to  answer  him.  "  I  own,"  said  Pelham, "  that 
last  year  I  thought  a  large  land  force  necessary  :  this  yeir  I 
think  suth  a  force  unnecessary  ;  but  I  deny  that  I  have  been 
guihy  of  any  inconsistency.  Last  year  the  great  question  of 
tho  Spanish  succession  was  unsettled,  and  there  was  serious 
danger  of  a  general  war.  That  question  has  now  been  settled 
in  the  best  possible  way ;  and  we  may  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  peace."  A  Whig  of  still  greater  note  and  authority, 
the  Marquess  of  Ilartington,  separated  himself  on  this  occasion 
from  the  Junto.  Tho  current  was  irresistible.  At  last  the 
voices  of  those  who  tried  to  speak  for  the  Instruction  were 
drowned  by  clamour.  "NVhen  the  question  was  put,  there  was  a 
great  shout  of  No,  and  the  minority  submitted.  To  divide 
would  have  been  merely  to  have  exposed  their  weakness. 

IjV  this  time  it  became  clear  that  the  relations  between  the 
executive  government  and  the  Parliament  were  again  what  they 
had  been  before  the  year  IGO.O.  The  history  of  our  polity  at 
this  time  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  one  man. 
Hitherto  Montague's  career  had  been  more  splendidly  and  unin- 
terruptedly successful  than  that  of  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  since  the  House  of  Commons  had  begim  to  exist. 
And  now  fortune  had  turned,  liy  the  Tories  he  had  long  been 
hate<las  a  Wliig  ;  and  the  rapidity  of  his  rise,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  fame,  an<l  the  unvarying  good  luck  which  seemed  to  attend 
linn,  had  madt;  many  Whigs  his  enemies.  He  was  absurdly 
compared  to  thu    uphLart  favourites  of   a  former  ag«!,  Carr   and 
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Villiers,  men  whom  lie  resembled  in  noiliing  but  in  the  speed 
with  which  he  had  mounted  irom  a  humble  to  a  lofty  position. 
Thej  had,  without  rendering  any  service  to  the  State,  without 
showing  any  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  been 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignities,  in  spite  of  tlie  murmurs  of  the 
whole  nation,  bv  tha^lQere  partiality  of  the  Sovereign.  Mon- 
tague owed  everything  to  his  own  merit  and  to  the  public  opin- 
ii?.?>.  of  .■his  merit.  With  his  master  liff  rt-;:jpears  to  have  liad 
very  little  intercourse,  and  none  that  was  not  official.  He  was 
in  truth  a  living  monument  of  what  the  Revolution  had  done 
for  the  Country.  Tlie  Revolution  had  found  him  a  young 
student  in  a  cell  by  the  Cam,  poring  on  the  diagrams  which  illus- 
trated the  newly  discovered  laws  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
force,  writing  little  copies  of  verses,  and  indulging  visions  of 
parsonages  with  rich  glebes,  and  of  closes  in  old  cathedral 
towns  ;  had  developed  in  him  new  talents ;  had  held  out  to  him 
the  hope  of  prizes  of  a  very  different  sort  from  a  rectory  or  a 
prebend.  His  eloquence  had  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  legis- 
lature. His  skill  in  fiscal  and  commercial  affairs  had  won  for  him 
the  confidence  of  the  City.  During  four  years  he  had  been  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  every  one  of  those  years  he  had  made  memorable  by  great 
parliamentary  victories,  and  by  great  public  services.  It  should 
seem  that  his  success  ought  to  have  been  gratifying  to  the  na- 
tion, and  especially  to  that  assembly  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
ornament,  of  which  indeed  he  might  be  called  the  creature. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  ought  to  have  been  well 
pleased  to  find  that  their  approbation  could,  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  do  for  the  man  whom  they  delighted  to  honour  all 
that  the  mightiest  of  the  Tudors  could  do  for  Leicester,  or  the 
most  arbitrary  of  the  Stuarts  for  Strafford.  But,  strange  to 
say,  the  Commons  soon  began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  that 
greatness  which  was  their  own  work.  The  fault  indeed  was 
partly  Montague's.  With  all  his  ability,  he  had  not  the  wisdom 
to  avert,  by  suavity  and  moderation,  that  curse,  the  inseparable 
concomitant  of  prosperity  and  glory,  which  the  ancients  per- 
Bonifled  tinder  the  name  of  Nemesis.     His  head,  strong  for  all 
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the  purposes  of  debate  and  arithmetical  calculation,  was  weak 
agaiust  the  intoxicatiug  iuliueuce  of  success  aud  fame.  He 
became  proud  even  to  insolence.  Old  companions,  who,  a  very 
few  years  before,  had  punned  and  rhymed  with  him  in  garrets, 
had  dined  with  hira  at  cheap  ordinaries,  had  sate  with  him  in 
the  pit,  and  had  lent  him  some  silver  to  pay  his  seamstress's 
bill,  hardly  knew  their  friend  Charles  in  the  great  man  who 
could  not  forget  for  one  moment  that  he  was  First  Lord  of  tl.e 
Treasur;,  that  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he 
had  been  a  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  had  founded  tlie 
Bank  of  England  and  the  new  East  India  Company,  that  he 
had  restored  the  curreuc}',  that  he  had  invented  the  Exchequer 
Bills,  that  he  had  planned  the  General  Mortgage,  and  that  he 
had  been  pronounced,  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Commons,  to 
have  deserved  all  the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Crown.  It  was  said  that  admiration  of  himself  and  contempt 
of  others  were  indicated  by  all  his  gestures  and  written  in 
all  the  lines  of  his  face.  The  very  way  in  which  the  little 
jackanapes,  as  the  hostile  pamphleteers  loved  to  call  him, 
strutted  through  the  lobby,  making  the  most  of  his  small  figure, 
rising  on  his  toe,  and  perking  up  his  chin,  made  him  enemies. 
Rash  and  arrogant  sayings  were  imputed  to  liini,  and  perhaps 
invented  for  him.  He  was  accused  of  boasting  tliat  there  was 
nothing  that  he  could  not  carry  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  ho  could  turn  tlie  majoiity  round  his  finger.  A 
crowd  of  liliellers  assailed  him  with  nuicli  more  than  political 
hatred.  Boundless  rapacity  and  corruption  were  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  was  represented  as  selling  all  the  places  in  the 
revenue  department  for  three  years'  pui'Miase.  The  oppro- 
brious nickname  of  Filcher  was  fastened  on  him.  His  luxury,  it 
was  said,  was  not  less  inordinate  than  his  avarice.  There  was 
indeed  an  attempt  made  at  this  time  to  raise  against  the  leading 
Whig  politicians  and  their  allies,  the  great  moneyed  men  of  the 
City,  a  cry  much  resembling  the  cry  which,  seventy  or  eighty 
years  later,  was  raised  against  the  Engbsh  Nabobs,  (iroat 
wealth,  suddenly  ac<|uircd,  is  not  often  cnjoyiil  with  uioderatioii, 
dignity  and  good  taste.     It  is   therefore    not  impossible   tluit 
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there  may  have  been  some  small  foundation  for  the  extravagant 
stories  with  which  malecontent  pamphleteers  amused  the  leisure 
of  malecontent   squires.     In  such  stories   Montague  played  a 
conspicuous   part.     He  contrived,  it  was  said,  to  be  at  once  as 
rich  as  Crassus  and  as  riotous  as  Mark  Antony.     His  stud  and 
his  cellar  were  beyond  all  price.     His  very  lacqueys  turned  up 
their  noses  at  claret.     He  and  his  confederates  were  described 
as  spending  the  immense  sums  of  which  they  hiKl  plundered  the 
public  in  banquets  of  four  courses,  such  as  Lucullus  might  have 
eaten  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo.     A  supper  for  twelve  Whigs,  en- 
riched by  jobs,  grants,  bribes,  lucky  purchases   and  lucky  sales 
of  stock,  was  cheap  at  eighty  pounds.     At  the  end  of  every 
course  all  the  fine  linen  on  the  table  was  changed.    Those  who 
saw  the  pyramids  of  choice  wild  fowl  imagined  that  the  enter- 
tainment had  been    prepared  for  fifty   epicures   at  the  least. 
Only  six  birds'  nests  from  the  Nicobar  islands  were  to  be  had 
in  London  :  and  all  the  six,  bought  at  an  enormous  price,  were 
smoking  in  soup  on  the  board.     These  fables  were  destitute 
alike  of  probability  and  of  evidence.     But  Grub  Street  could 
devise  no  fable  injurious  to  Montague  which  was  not  certain  to 
find  credence  in  more  than  half  the  manor  houses  and  vicarages 
of  England. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  loved  literature  pas- 
sionately, and  rewarded  literary  merit  munificently,  should  have 
been  more  savagely  reviled  both  in  prose  and  verse  than  almost 
any  other  politician  in  our  history.  But  there  is  really  no 
cause  for  wonder.  A  powerful,  liberal  and  discerning  protector 
of  genius  is  very  likely  to  be  mentioned  with  honour  long  after 
his  death,  but  is  vifi-y  likely  also  to  be  most  brutally  libelled 
during  his  life.  In  every  age  there  will  be  twenty  bad  writers 
for  one  good  one ;  and  every  bad  writer  will  think  himself  a 
good  one.  A  ruler  who  neglects  all  men  of  letters  alike  does 
not  wound  the  self  love  of  any  man  of  letters.  But  a  rulor  wlio 
shows  favour  to  the  few  men  of  letters  who  deserve  it  inflicts 
on  the  many  the  miseries  of  disappointed  hope,  of  affronted 
pride,  of  jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave.  All  the  rage  of  a  multi- 
tude of  authors,  irritated  at  once  by  the  sting  of  want  and  by 
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the  sting  of  vanity,  is  directed  against  the  unfortuuato  patron. 
It  is  true  that  the  thanks  and  eulonfies  of  those  whom  he  has 
beiriendeJ  will  be  remembered  when  the  invectives  of  those 
whom  he  has  neirlected  are  forfjotten.  lint  in  his  own  time  the 
oblu(jiiy  will  probably  make  as  much  noise  and  find  as  much 
credit  as  tlie  panegyric  The  name  of  Mxcenas  has  been  made 
immortal  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  popularly  used  to  desig- 
nate an  accomplished  statesman,  who  lives  m  close  intimacy 
with  the  greatest  poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  and  heaps  benefits 
on  thorn  with  the  most  delicate  generosity.  But  it  may  well 
be  suspected  tiiat,  if  the  verses  of  Alpinus  and  Fannius,  of  Ba- 
vius  and  2\Ia3vius,  had  come  down  to  us,  we  might  see  Maecenas 
represented  as  the  most  niggardlyaud  tasteless  of  human  beings, 
nay,  as  a  man  who,  on  system,  neglected  and  persecuted  all  in- 
tellectual superiority.  It  is  certain  that  ^Montague  was  thus 
represented  by  contemporary  scribblers.  They  told  the  world 
in  essays,  in  letters,  in  dialogues,  in  ballads,  that  he  would  do 
nothing  for  anybody  without  being  paid  either  in  money  or  in 
some  vile  services  ;  that  he  not  only  never  rewarded  merit,  but 
hated  it  whenever  he  saw  it ;  that  he  practised  the  meanest 
arts  for  the  ]mrposc  of  depressing  it ;  that  those  whom  he  pro- 
tectfd  and  enriched  were  not  men  of  ability  and  virtue,  but 
wretches  distinguished  only  by  their  sycophancy  aud  their  low 
debaucheries.  Aud  this  was  said  of  a  man  who  made  the  for- 
tur.e  of  Joseph  Addison,  and  of  Isaac  Newton. 

Nothing  had  done  more  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Mon- 
ta^ue  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  a  ste;)  which  he  had 
taken  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  It 
would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  general  election  had  made 
him  uneasy,  and  that  lie  had  looked  anxiously  round  him  for 
some  harbour  in  which  ho  might  take  refuge  from  the  storms 
which  seemed  to  bo  gathering.  "While  his  thoughts  were  thus 
employeil,  he  learned  that  the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer 
had  suddenly  become  vacant.  T'.ie  Auditorship  was  lieUl  for 
life.  The  duties  were  formal  and  easy  ;  the  gains  were  uncer- 
tain: for  the;y  rose  and  fell  with  the  public  expenditure:  but 
they  could  hardly,  in  time  of  peace,  aud  under  the  mostcconom- 
Vol.  v.— 2o 
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ical  admiulstration,  be  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  were  likely,  in  time  of  war,  to  be  more  than  double  of  that 
sum.  Montague  marked  this  great  office  for  his  own.  He 
could  not  indeed  take  it,  while  he  continued  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  public  purse.  For  it  would  have  been  indecent,  and  per- 
haps illegal,  that  he  should  audit  his  own  accounts.  He  there- 
fore selected  his  brother  Christopher,  whom  he  had  lately  made 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Excise,  to  keep  the  place  for  him. 
There  was,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  no  want  of  powerful 
and  noble  competitors  for  such  a  prize.  Leeds  had,  more  than 
twenty  years  before,  obtained  from  Charles  the  Second  a  pat- 
ent granting  the  reversion  to  Caermarthen,  Godolphin,  it  was 
said,  pleaded  a  promise  made  by  William.  But  Montague 
maintained,  and  was,  it  seems,  right  in  maintaining,  that  both 
the  patent  of  Charles  and  the  promise  of  William  had  been 
given  under  a  mistake,  and  that  the  right  of  appointing  the  au- 
ditor belonged,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury. He  carried  his  point  with  characteristic  audacity  and  ce- 
lerity. The  news  of  the  vacancy  reached  London  on  a  Sunday. 
On  the  Tuesday  the  new  Auditor  was  sworn  in.  The  ministers 
were  amazed.  Even  the  Chancellor,  with  whom  Montague  was 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  had  not  been  consulted.  Go- 
dolphin  devoured  his  ill  temper.  Caermarthen  ordered  out  his 
wonderful  yacht,  and  hastened  to  complain  to  the  King,  who 
was  then  at  Loo.  But  what  had  been  done  could  not  be  un- 
done. 

This  bold  stroke  placed  Montague's  fortune,  in  the  lower 
sense  of  the  word,  out  of  hazard,  but  increased  the  animosity  of 
bis  enemies  and  cooled  the  zeal  of  his  adherents.  In  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  Secretary  Vernon,  on  the  day 
after  the  appointment,  the  Auditorship  is  described  as  at  once 
a  safe  and  lucrative  place.  "  But  I  thought,"  Vernon  proceeds, 
"  Mr.  Montague  was  too  aspiring  to  stoop  to  anything  below 
the  height  he  was  in,  and  that  he  least  considered  profit."  This 
feeling  was  no  doubt  shared  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the  min- 
istry. It  was  plain  that  Montague  was  preparing  a  retreat  for 
himself.     This  flinching  of  the  captain,  just  on  the  eve  of  a 
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perilous  campaign,  naturally  disheartened  the  whole  army.  L, 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  more  than  eighty  years  later,  an« 
other  great  parliamentary  leader  was  placed  in  a  very  similai 
situation.  The  younger  William  Pitt  held  in  1784  the  same 
oflices  which  Montague  had  held  in  1 698.  Pitt  was  pressed  in 
1784  by  political  ditriculties  not  less  than  those  with  which  Mon- 
ta<^ue  had  contended  in  1G98.  Pitt  was  also  in  1784  a  much 
poorer  man  than  Montague  in  1G98.  Pitt,  in  1784,  like  Mon- 
tague in  1G98,  had  at  his  own  absolute  disposal  a  lucrative  sin- 
ecure place  in  the  Exchequer.  Pitt  gave  away  the  office  which 
would  have  made  him  an  opulent  man,  and  gave  it  away  in 
such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  reward  unfortunate  merit,  and  to 
relieve  the  country  from  a  burden.  For  this  disinterestedness 
he  was  repaid  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his  followers,  by 
the  enforced  respect  of  his  opponents,  and  by  the  confidence 
which,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  chtMiuered  and  at  length 
disastrous  career,  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  reposed  in  his 
puldic  spirit  and  in  his  personal  integrity.  In  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  a  statesman  Montague  was  probably  not  inferior  to 
Pitt.  But  the  magnanimity,  the  dauntless  courage,  the  contempt 
for  riches  and  for  baubles,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  intellec- 
tual quality,  Pitt  owed  his  long  ascendancy,  were  wanting  to 
Montague. 

The  faults  of  Montague  were  great :  but  his  punishment 
was  cruel.  It  was  indeed  a  punishment  which  must  have  been 
more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death  to  a  man  whoso  vanity 
was  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  who  had  been  spoiled  by  early 
and  rapid  successes  and  by  constant  prosperity.  Before  tho 
new  Parliament  had  l.ucj'  r.  r.onth  citting  it  was  plain  that  his 
empire  was  nt  an  end.  lie  spoke  i.h  he  old  eloquence;  but 
his  speeches  no  longer  :r.lled  forth  the  old  response.  Whatever 
Ijc  proposed  wxs  n  aliciously  scrutinised.  The  success  of  his 
budget  of  the  preceding  year  had  surpiusscd  all  expectation. 
The  two  millions  which  he  had  undertaken  to  find  had  bee: 
rais«-d  with  a  rapidity  which  seemed  maglca].  Yc,  for  bringing 
the  riches  of  the  City,  in  an  unprecfdented  flood,  to  overflow 
tlio  Exchequer  bo  was  reviled  as  if  his  scheme  had  failed  more 
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ludicrously  than  the  Tory  Land  Bank.      Emboldened  by  his  " 
unpopularity,  the  Old  East  India  Company  presented  a  petition 
praying  that  the  General  Society  Act,  which  his  influence  and 
eloquence  had  induced  the  late  Parliament  to  pass,  might  be 
extensively  modified.  Howe  took  the  matter  up.    It  was  moved 
that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  according  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  ;  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty -eight ;  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  was  reopened.   The 
bill  was  brought  in,  but  was,  with  great  difficulty  and  by  a 
very  small  majority,  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading.*     On 
other  financial  questions  Montague,  so  lately  the  oracle  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  was  now  heard  with  malevolent  distrust. 
If  his  enemies  were  unable  to  detect  any  flaw  in  his  reasonings 
and  calculations,  they  could  at  least  whisper  that  Mr.  Montague 
was  very  cunning,  that  it   was  not  easy  to  track   him,  but  that 
it  misrht  be  taken  for  granted  that  for  whatever  he  did  he  had 
some  sinister  motive,  and  that  the  safest  course  was  to  negative 
whatever  he  proposed.     Though  that  Plouse  of  Commons  was 
economical  even   to  a  vice,  the  majority  preferred  paying  high 
interest  to  paying  low  interest,  solely  because  the  plan  for  raising 
money  at  low  interest  had  been  framed  by  him.     In  a  despatch 
from  the   Dutch   Embassy  the   States  General  were  informed 
that  many  of  the  votes  of  that  session  which  had  caused  aston- 
ishment out  of  doors  were  to  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  to  the 
bitter  envy  which  the  ability  and  fame  of  Montague  had  excited. 
It  was   not  without  a  hard  struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that  the 
first  Englishman  who   has  held  that  high  position  which  has 
now  been  long  called  the   Leadership  of  the   House  of  Com- 
mons submitted  to  be  deposed.     But  he  was  set  upon  with  cow- 
ardly malignity  by   whole  rows  of  small  men  none  of  whom 
singly  would  have  dared  to  look  him  in  the  face.     A  contem- 
porary pamphleteer  compared  him  to   an  owl  in   the  sunshine 

*  Commons'  Journals,  February  21,  27  ;  March  9,  1698-9.    In  the  Vernon  Cor- 
respondence a  letter  about  the  East  India  question  which  belongs  to  the  year 

~  is  put  under  the  date  of  Feb.  10,  1G98-9.  The  truth  ir.  that  this  most  valuable 
correspondence  cannot  bo  used  to  good  purpose  by  any  writer  who  does  not  dO 
£or  himself  all  that  the  editor  ought  to  have  done. 
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pursued  and  pecked  to  death  by  flights  of  tiny  birds.  Ou  ono 
occasion  he  was  irritated  into  uttering  an  oath.  Then  there 
was  a  cry  of  order ;  and  he  was  threatened  with  the  Serjeant 
and  the  Tower.  On  another  occasion  he  was  moved  even  to 
shedding  tears  of  rage  and  vexation,  tears  which  only  moved 
tlie  mociiery  of  his  low  minded  and  bad  hearted  foes. 

If  a  minister  were  now  to  find  himself  thus  situated  in  a 
House  of  Commons  which  had  just  been  elected,  and  from 
which  it  would  therefore  be  idle  to  appeal  to  the  electors,  ho 
would  instantly  resign  his  othce,  and  his  adversaries  would  take 
liis  place.  The  change  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic, even  if  we  suppose  his  successor  to  be  both  less  virtuous  and 
less  able  than  himself.  For  it  is  much  better  for  the  country 
to  have  a  bad  ministry,  than  to  have  no  ministry  at  all ;  and 
there  would  be  no  ministry  at  all  if  the  executive  departments 
were  tilled  by  men  whom  the  representatives  of  the  people  took 
every  opportunity  of  thwarting  and  insulting.  That  an  unpriii- 
ci])lcd  man  should  be  followed  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  no  doubt  an  evil.  But,  when  this  is  the  case,  he 
will  nowhere  be  so  harmless  as  at  the  head  of  affairs.  As  ho 
already  possesses  the  power  to  do  boundless  mischief,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  give  him  a  strong  motive  to  abstain  from  doing  mis- 
chief ;  and  such  a  motive  he  has  from  the  moment  that  he  is 
entrusted  with  the  administration.  Office  of  itself  does  much  to 
equalise  politicians.  It  by  no  means  brings  all  characters  to  a 
level  :  but  it  does  bring  high  characters  down  and  low  charac- 
ters up  towards  a  common  standard.  In  ]»ower  the  most  pa- 
triotic and  most  enlightened  stateyman  finds  that  he  must  dis- 
ap[»oint  the  expectations  of  his  admirers  :  that,  if  he  effects  any 
goad,  he  must  effect  it  by  compromise ;  that  he  must  relinquish 
many  favourite  schemes;  that  he  must  bear  with  many  abuses. 
On  the  other  hand,  ])owcr  turns  the  very  vices  of  the  most 
worthless  adventurer,  iiis  selfinh  ambition,  his  sordid  cupidity, 
his  vanity,  his  cowardice,  into  a  sort  of  public  spirit.  The  most 
p-eedy  and  cruel  wrecker  that  ever  put  up  falso  lights  to  lure 
mariners  to  their  destructign  will  do  his  best  to  presen'O  a  ship 
from  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  if  he  is  taken  ou  board  oi 
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her  and  made  pilot :  and  so  the  most  profligate  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  must  wish  that  trade  may  flourish,  that  the  rev- 
enue may  come  in  well,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  taxes 
off  instead  of  putting  them  on.  The  most  profligate  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  must  wish  to  receive  news  of  a  victory  like 
that  of  the  Nile  rather  than  of  a  mutiny  like  that  at  the  Nore. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  limit  to  the  evil  which  is  to  l.e  appre- 
hended from  the  worst  rninistry  that  is  likely  ever  to  exist  in 
England.  But  to  the  evil  of  having  no  ministry,  to  the  evil  of 
having  a  House  of  Commons  permanently  at  war  with  tiie  ex- 
ecutive government,  there  is  absolutely  no  limit.  This  was 
signally  proved  in  1699  and  1700.  Had  the  statesmen  of  the 
Junto,  as  coon  as  they  had  ascertained  the  temper  of  the  new 
parliament,  acted  as  statesmen  similarly  situated  would  now 
act,  great  calamities  would  have  been  averted.  The  chiefs  of 
the  opposition  must  then  have  been  called  upon  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment. With  the  power  of  the  late  ministry  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  late  ministry  would  have  been  transferred  to  them  ; 
and  that  responsibility  would  at  once  have  sobered  them.  The 
orator  wliose  eloquence  had  been  the  delight  of  the  Country 
party  would  have  had  to  exert  his  ingenuity  on  a  new  set  of 
topics.  Tliere  would  have  been  an  end  of  his  invectives  against 
courtiers  and  placemen,  of  piteous  meanings  about  the  intolera- 
ble weight  of  the  laud  tax,  of  his  boasts  that  the  militia  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  without  the  help  of  a  single  regular  soldier,  would 
turn  the  conquerors  of  Landen  to  the  right  about.  He  would 
himself  have  been  a  courtier  :  he  would  himself  have  been  a 
placeman :  he  would  have  known  that  he  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  all  tlie  misery  whicli  a  national  bankruptcy  or  a 
French  invasion  might  produce  :  and,  instead  of  labouring  to 
get  up  a  clamour  for  the  reduction  of  imposts,  and  the  disband- 
ing of  regiments,  he  would  have  employed  all  his  talents  and 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  tlio 
means  of  supporting  public  credit,  and  of  putting  the  country 
in  a  good  posture  of  defence.  Meanwhile  the  statesmen  wlio 
were  out  raisfht  have  watched  the  new  men,  mi<jht  have  checked 
them  when  they  were  wrong,  might  laave  come  to  their  hoJp 
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when,  by  doing  right,  they  had  raised  a  mutiny  in  their  own 
absurd  and  perverse  faction.  In  this  way  Montague  and  Somers 
might,  in  opposition,  liave  been  really  far  more  powerful  than 
they  could  be  while  they  filled  the  highest  posts  in  the  execu- 
tive government  and  were  outvoted  every  day  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Tlieir  retirement  would  have  mitigated  envy  ;  their 
abilities  would  have  beeu  missed  and  regretted  ;  their  unpopu- 
larity would  have  passed  to  their  successors,  who  would  have 
grievously  disappointed  vulgar  expectation,  and  would  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  eating  their  own  v/ords  in  every 
debate.  The  league  between  the  Tories  and  the  discontented 
Whigs  would  have  been  dissolve  I ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  a 
session  or  two,  the  public  voice  would  have  loudly  demanded 
the  recall  of  the  best  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  of  the 
best  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  oldest  man  living  could 
remember. 

But  these  lessons,  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  five  gen- 
erations, had  never  been  taught  to  the  politicians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Notions  imbibed  before  the  Revolution  still 
kept  possession  of  the  jjublic  mind.  Not  even  Somers,  the  fore- 
most man  of  his  age,  in  civil  wisdom,  thought  it  strange  that 
one  party  should  be  iu  possession  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion while  the  other  predominated  in  the  legislature.  Thus,  at 
the  beginning  of  1G99,  there  ceased  to  be  a  ministry;  and 
years  elapsed  before  the  servants  of  the  Crown  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  were  again  joined  in  an  union  as  har- 
monious as  that  which  had  existed  from  the  general  election  o£ 
1G95  to  the  general  election  of  1C98.  The  anarchy  lasted,  with 
some  short  intervals  of  coraposedness,  till  the  general  election 
of  17O.0.  Xo  portion  of  our  parliamentary  history  is  less  pleas- 
ing or  more  instructive.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  House  of 
Commons  became  altogether  ungovernable,  abused  its  gigantic 
power  with  unjust  and  insolent  caprice,  browbeat  King  and 
Lords,  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  the  Constituent  bodies, 
violated  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  at  length 
made  it«elf  so  odious  that  the  people  were  glad  to  take  shelter, 
under  the  protection  of  the  tlirono  and  of  the  hereditary  aris- 
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tocracy,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  assembly  wliich  had  beei 
chosen  by  themselves. 

The  evil  which  brought  so  much  discredit  on  representative 
astitutions  was  of  gradual  though  of  rapid  growth,  and  did  not, 
id  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of  1698,  take  the  most 
alarming  form.  The  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  had,  how- 
ever, entiiely  passed  away  from  Montague,  who  was  still  the 
first  minister  of  finance,  to  the  chiefs  ci  the  turbulent  and  dis- 
cordant opposition.  Among  those  chiefs  the  most  powerful  was 
Ilarley,  who,  while  almost  constantly  acting  with  the  Tories 
and  High  Churchmen,  continued  to  use,  on  occasions  cunningly 
selected,  the  political  and  religious  phraseology  which  he  had 
learned  in  his  youth  among  the  Roundheads.  He  thus,  while 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  even  of  his 
hereditary  enemies,  the  country  parsons,  retained  a  portion  of 
the  favour  with  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  long  been  re- 
garded by  Yv'higs  and  Nonconformists.  He  was  therefore  pe- 
culiarly well  qualified  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  majority. 

The  bill  for  the  disbanding  qi  the  army  passed  with  little 
opposition  through  the  House  till  it  reached  the  last  stage.  Then, 
at  length,  a  stand  was  made,  but  in  vain.  Vernon  wrote  the 
next  day  to  Shrewsbury  that  the  ministers  had  had  a  division 
which  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  :  for  that  they  had  mustered  a 
hundred  and  fifty-four  against  two  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
Such  a  division  would  not  be  considered  as  matter  of  boast  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  in  our  time. 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  re- 
garded with  no  great  favour.  But  this  was  not  one  of  those  oc- 
casions on  which  the  House  of  Lords  can  act  effectually  as  a 
check  on  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  No  good  would 
have  been  done  by  rejecting  the  bill  for  disbanding  the  troops, 
unless  the  King  could  have  been  furnished  with  the  means  of 
maintaiuina:  them  ;  and  with  such  means  he  could  be  furnished 
only  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Somers,  in  a  speech  of  which 
both  the  eloquence  and  the  wisdom  were  greatly  admired,  placed 
t'he  question  in  the  true  light.  He  set  forth  strongly  the  dangers 
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to  which  ihe  jealousy  and  parsimony  c:  the  representatives  of 
the  people  exposed  the  country.  But  anything,  he  said,  was 
better  than  that  the  King  and  the  Peers  should  engage,  without 
hope  of  success,  in  an  acrimonious  conflict  with  the  Commons. 
Taiikerville  spuke  with  his  usual  ability  on  the  same  side.  Not- 
tingham and  the  other  Tories  remained  silent ;  and  the  bill 
passed  without  a  division. 

By  this  time  the  King's  strong  imderstanding  had  mastered, 
as  it  seldom  failed,  after  a  struggle,  to  master,  his  rebellious 
temper.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fulfil  liis  great  mission  to 
the  end.  It  was  with  no  common  ixiiu  that  he  admitted  it  to  bo 
necessary  for  him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  disbanding  bilL  But 
in  this  case  it  would  liave  been  worse  than  useless  to  resort  to 
his  veto.  For,  if  the  bill  had  been  rejected,  the  army  would 
have  been  dissolved,  and  he  would  have  been  left  without  even 
the  seven  thousand  men  whom  the  Commons  were  willing  to  al- 
low him.  lie  determined,  therefore,  to  comply  with  the  wi.sh 
of  his  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  a  weighty  and 
serious  but  friendly  admonition.  Never  had  he  succeeded  better 
in  suppressing  the  outward  signs  of  his  emotions  than  on  the 
■  day  on  which  he  carried  this  determination  into  effect.  The 
public  mind  was  much  excited.  The  crowds  in  the  parks  and 
streets  were  immense.  The  Jacobites  came  in  troops,  hoping 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  shame  and  rage  on  the  face  of 
him  whom  they  most  liated  and  dreaded.  The  hope  was  disap- 
pointed. The  Prussian  jNIinister,  a  discerning  observer,  free 
from  the  passions  which  distracted  English  society,  accompanied 
the  royal  procession  from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Westminster 
Hall.  He  well  knew  how  bitterly  AVilliam  had  been  mortifud, 
and  was  astonished  to  see  him  present  himself  to  the  public  gazo 
with  a  serene  and  cheerful  aspect. 

The  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  was  much  admired  ; 
and  the  correspondent  of  the  States  General  acknowledged  that 
he  despairrxl  of  exhibiting  in  a  Frencli  translation  the  graces  of 
Btylo  which  distinguishrd  tho  original.  Indeed  that  weighty, 
pjmplo  and  dignified  eloquence  which  becomes  the  lips  of  a  sov- 
ereign was  seldom  wanting  in  any  composition  of  wliieli  the  plan 
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was  furnibhed  by  William  and  the  language  by  Somers.  The 
King  informed  the  Lords  and  Commons  that  he  had  come  down 
to  pass  their  bill  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  him.  He  could  not 
indeed  but  think  that  they  had  carried  the  reduction  of  the  army 
to  a  daugei'ous  extent.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  they  had 
treated  him  unkindly  in  requiring  him  to  part  with  those  guards 
who  had  come  over  with  him  to  deliver  England,  and  who  had 
since  been  near  him  on  every  field  of  battle.  But  it  was  his 
fixed  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  so  pernicious  to  the  State  as 
that  he  should  be  regarded  by  his  people  with  distrust,  distrust 
of  which  he  had  not  expected  to  be  the  object  after  what  he  had 
endeavoured,  ventured,  and  acted,  to  restore  and  to  secure  their 
liberties.  He  had  now,  he  said,  told  the  Houses  plainly  the 
reason,  the  only  reason,  which  had  induced  him  to  pass  their 
bill ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them  plainly,  in  discharge  of  his 
high  trust,  and  in  order  that  none  might  hold  him  accountable 
for  the  evils  which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  avert,  that,  in. 
his  judgment,  the  nation  was  left  too  much  exposed. 

When  the  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber,  and  the 
King's  speech  had  been  read  from  the  chair,  Howe  attempted  to 
raise  a  storm.  A  gross  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  House. 
The  King  ought  to  be  asked  who  had  put  such  words  into  his 
mouth.  But  the  spiteful  agitator  found  no  support.  The  major- 
ity were  so  much  pleased  with  the  King  for  promptly  passing 
the  bill  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  for 
frankly  declaring  that  he  disliked  it.  It  was  resolved  without 
a  division  that  an  address  should  be  presented,  thanking  him  for 
liis  gracious  speech  and  for  his  ready  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  people,  and  assuring  him  that  his  grateful  Common^ 
would  never  forget  the  great  things  which  he  had  done  for  the 
country,  would  never  give  him  cause  to  think  them  unkind  or 
imdutiful,  and  would,  on  all  occasions,  stand  by  him  against  all 
enemies. 

-  Just  at  this  juncture  tidings  arrived  which  might  well  raise 
misgivings  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  voted  for  reducing  the 
national  means  of  defence.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria 
was  no  more.     The  Gazette  which  announced  that  the  Disband- 
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ing  Bill  had  received  the  rojul  assent  informed  the  puhlic  that 
he  was  dangerously  ill  at  Brussels.  The  ne^t  Gazette  contained 
the  news  of  his  deatli.  Only  a  few  weeki  had  elapsed  since  all 
who  were  anxious  for  the  peace  of  the  world  had  learned  with 
joy  that  he  had  been  named  heir  to  the  Spauii^h  th.rone.  That 
the  boy  just  entering  uitou  life  with  such  hopes  should  die,  v.liile 
the  wretched  Charles,  long  ago  half  dead,  continued  to  creep 
about  between  his  bedroom  and  his  chapel,  was  an  event  for 
which,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  life,  the 
minds  of  men  were  altogether  unprepared.  A  peaceful  solution 
of  the  great  question  now  seemed  impossible.  France  and 
Austria  were  left  confronting  each  other.  -  Within  a  month  the 
whole  Continent  mi"ht  bo  iu  arms.  Pious  men  saw  in  this 
stroke,  so  sudden  and  so  terrible,  the  plain  signs  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  God  had  a  controversy  with  the  nations.  Kino 
years  of  fire,  of  slaughter  and  famine  had  not  been  snlRcient  to 
reclaim  a  guilty  world  ;  and  a  second  and  more  severe  chastise- 
ment was  at  hand.  Others  muttered  that  the  event  which  all 
good  men  lamented  was  to  be  ascribed  to  unprincipled  ambition. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if,  iu  that  age,  so  important 
a  death,  happening  at  so  critical  a  moment,  had  not  been  im- 
puted to  poison.  The  father  of  the  deceased  Prince  loudly 
accused  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  atid  the  imputation,  though  not 
supported  by  the  slightest  evidence,  was,  during  some  time,  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar. 

The  politicians  at  the  Dutch  embassy  imagined  that  now  at 
length  the  parliament  would  listen  to  reason.  It  seemed  that 
even  the  country  gentlemen  must  begiii  to  contemplate  the  prob- 
jibility  of  an  alarming  crisis.  The  merchants  of  the  Koyal  Ex- 
change, mu'h  better  acquainted  than  the  country  gentlemen  with 
foreign  lands,  and  much  more  accustomed  than  the  country  gen- 
tlemen to  take  large  views,  were  in  great  agitation.  Nobody 
could  mistake  the  beat  of  that  wonderful  pulse  which  had  recent- 
ly begun,  ami  has  during  five  generatioiiH  continued,  to  indicate 
the  variations  of  the  body  politic.  AVheii  Littleton  was  chosen 
speaker,  the  stocks  rose.  When  it  was  resolve. i  that  (he  army 
ghould    be   reduced    to   seven   thousand  men,  the   stocks  fell» 
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When  the  death  oj  the  Electoral  Prince  was  known,  they  fell 
still  lower.  The  subscriptions  to  a  new  loan,  wliich  the  Com- 
mons had,  from  mere  spite  to  Montague,  determined  to  raise  on 
conditions  of  which  he  disap[)roved,  came  in  very  slowly.  The 
sigiis  of  a  reaction  of  feeling  were  discernible  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  Many  men  were  alarmists  by  constitution.  Trench- 
ard  and  Howe  had  frightened  most  men  by  writing  and  talking 
about  the  danger  to. which  liberty  and  property  would  be  ex- 
posed if  the  government  were  allowed  to  keep  a  large  body  oV 
Janissaries  in  pay.  That  danger  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  those 
people  who  must  always  be  afraid  of  something,  as  they  could 
no  longer  be  afraid  of  a  standing  army,  began  to  be  afraid  of 
the  French  King.  There  was  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  and  no  part  of  statesmanship  is  more  important  than  the 
art  of  taking  the  tide  of  public  opinion  at  the  turn.  Ou  more 
than  one  occasion  William  showed  himself  a  master  of  that  art. 
Bat,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  sentiment,  in  itself  amiable  and 
respectable,  led  him  to  commit  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  whole 
life.  Had  he  at  this  conjuncture  again  earnestly  pressed  on  the 
Houses  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, and  asked  of  them  an  additional  number  of  English  troops, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  might  have  carried  his  point ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  if  he  had  failed,  there  would  liave  been  nothing  igno- 
minious in  his  failure.  Unhappily,  instead  of  raising  a  great  pub- 
lic question,  on  which  he  was  in  the  right,  on  which  he  had  a 
good  chance  of  succeeding,  and  on  which  lie  might  have  been 
defeated  without  any  loss  of  dignity,  he  chose  to  raise  a  personal 
question,  on  which  he  was  in  the  wrong,  on  which,  right  or 
wronar,  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten,  and  on  which  he  could  not  be 
beaten  without  being  degraded.  Instead  of  pressing  for  more 
Eno-lish  regiments,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  obtain  for  the 
Dutch  guards  permission  to  remain  in  the  island. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  in  the  Upper  House.  A  res- 
olution was  moved  there  to  the  effect  that  the  Lords  would 
gladly  concur  in  any  plan  that  could  be  suggested  for  retain^ 
in^  the  services  of  the  Dutch  brigade.  The  motion  was  carried 
by  fifty-four  votes  to  thirty-eight.      But  a  protest  woi  entered 
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an<^  was  signed  by  all  the  minority.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Devonshire  was,  and  that  Marlborongh  was  not,  one  of  the  Dis- 
sentients. Marlborough  had  formerly  made  himself  conspicuous 
bv  the  keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  attacked  the 
Dutch.  But  he  had  now  made  his  peace  with  the  Court,  and 
was  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  salary  from  the  civil  list.  lie  was 
in  the  House  on  that  day  ;  and  therefore,  if  he  voted,  must  have 
voted  with  the  majority.  The  Cavendishes  had  generally  been 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  King  and  tlie  Junto.  r>ut  oii  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  troops  Ilartingtou  in  one  House  and  his 
father  in  the  other  were  intractable. 

This  vote  of  the  Lords  caused  much  murmuring  among  the 
Commons.  It  was  said  to  be  most  unparliamentary  to  pass  a 
bill  one  week,  and  the  next  week  to  pass  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing that  bill.  It  was  true  that  the  bill  had  been  passed  before 
the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince  was  known  in  London.  But 
that  unhappy  event,  though  it  might  be  a  good  reason  for  increas- 
ing the  English  army,  could  be  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
principle  that  the  English  army  should  consist  of  Englishmen. 
A  gentleman  who  d^spisctl  the  vulgar  clamour  against  profes- 
sional soldiers,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Somers's  Balancing 
Letter,  and  who  was  prepared  to  vote  for  twenty  or  even  thirty 
thousand  men,  might  yet  well  ask  why  any  of  those  men  should 
be  foreigners.  "Were  our  countrymen  naturally  inferior  to  men 
of  other  races  in  any  of  the  qualities  which,  under  proper  train- 
ing, make  excellent  soldiers?  That  assuredly  was  not  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Prince  who  had,  at  the  head  of  Ormond's  Life 
Guards,  driven  the  French  household  troops,  till  then  invincible, 
back  over  the  ruins  of  Neerwinden,  and  whose  eagle  eye  and 
applauding  voice  had  followed  Cutts's  grenadiers  up  tlu- glacis 
of  Namur.  Bitter  spirited  malecontents  muttered  that  sinco 
there  was  no  hunourablo  service  which  could  not  bo  as  well 
performed  by  the  natives  of  the  realm  as  by  alien  mercenaries, 
it  might  well  be  suspected  that  the  King  wanted  his  alien  mer- 
cenaries for  some  sei-vices  not  honourable.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  re|)el  a  Erench  invasion  or  to  put  down  an  Irish  insurrection, 
(he  Blues  and  the  Builb  would  stand  by  him  lothudi;ath.     But, 
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if  his  object  were  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  his  Pa^ 
liament  and  of  the  cry  of  his  people,  he  might  v/ell  apprehend 
that  English  swords  and  muskets  would,  at  the  crisis,  fail  him, 
as  they  had  failed  his  father  in  law,  and  might  well  wish  to  sur- 
round himself  with  men  who  were  not  of  our  blood,  who  h;id  no 
reverence  for  our  laws,  and  no  sympathy  with  our  feelings. 
Such  imputations  could  find  credit  with  nobody  superior  in  in- 
dulgence to  those  clownish  squires  who  with  difficulty  managed 
*o  spell  out  Dyer's  Letter  over  their  ale.  Men  of  sense  and 
■^eraper  admitted  that  Vfilliam  had  never  shown  any  disposition 
♦o  violate  the  solemn  compact  which  he  had  made  with  the  na- 
tion, and  that,  even  if  he  were  depraved  enough  to  think  of  de- 
stroying the  constitution  by  military  violence,  he  was  not  im- 
becile enough  to  imagine  that  the  Dutch  brigade,  or  five  such 
brigades,  would  suffice  for  his  purpose.  But  such  men,  while 
they  fully  acquitted  him  of  the  design  attributed  to  him  by  fac- 
tious malignity,  could  not  acquit  him  of  a  partiality  which  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  feci,  but  which  it  would  have  been  wise 
in  him  to  hide,  and  with  wliich  it  was  impossible  that  his  sub- 
jects should  sympathise.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  nothing 
is  more  offensive  to  free  and  proud  nations  than  the  sight  of 
foreign  uniforms  and  standards.  Though  not  much  conversant 
with  books,  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  his  own  illustrious  House ;  and  he  could  hard- 
ly have  been  ignorant  that  his  great  grandfather  had  commenced 
a  long  and  glorious  struggle  against  despotism  by  exciting  the 
States  General  of  Ghent  to  demand  that  all  Spanish  troops 
should  be  v/ithdrawn  from  the  Netherlands.  The  final  parting 
between  the  tyrant  and  the  future  deliverer  was  not  an  event  to 
be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  race  of  Nassau.  "  It  was  the  States, 
Sir,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Philip  seized  iiis  wrist  v.'ith 
u  convulsive  grasp,  and  exclaimed,  "  Not  the  States,  but  you, 
you,  you." 

William,  however,  determined  to  try  whether  a  request  made 
by  himself  in  earnest  and  almost  supplicating  terms  would  in- 
duce liis  sidijects  to  indulge  his  national  partiality  at  the  expense 
of  their  own.     None  of  his  mi>^^*°<-ers  could  flatter  bim  with  any 
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hope  of  success.  But  on  this  subject  he  was  too  much  excited 
to  liear  reason.  He  sent  down  to  the  Commons  a  message,  not 
merely  signed  by  himself  according  to  the  usual  form,  but  writ- 
ten throughout  with  his  own  hand.  He  informed  thorn  tliat 
the  necessary  preparatioiis  hud  been  made  for  sending  away  tho 
guards  who  came  with  him  to  Enghuul,  and  lliat  tluy  would 
immediately  embark,  unless  the  House  should,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  him,  be  disposed  to  retain  them,  which  he  should  take 
very  kindly.  AVhcn  the  messasie  had  been  read,  a  member 
proposed  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  the  consitleration  of  the 
subject.  But  the  chiefs  of  the  majority  would  not  consent  to 
anything  which  might  seem  to  indicate  hesitation,  and  moved 
the  previous  question.  The  ministers  were  in  u  false  position. 
It  was  out  of  llieir  power  to  answer  Harley  when  ho  sarcastically 
declared  that  he  did  not  suspect  them  of  having  advised  His 
Majesty  on  this  occasion.  K,  he  said,  those  gentlemen  hud 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  Dutch  brigade  should  remain  in 
the  kingdom,  tliey  would  have  done  so  before.  There  had  been 
many  opportunities  of  raising  the  question  in  a  perfectly  regu- 
lar mamii-r  dnrinir  the  procrrcss  of  the  Disbandinfj  Bill.  Of 
those  opportunities  nobody  had  thought  fit  to  avail  himself ;  and 
it  was  now  too  late  to  reopen  the  question.  Most  of  the  other 
meral)crs  who  spoke  against  taking  the  message  into  consider- 
ation took  the  same  line,  declined  discussing  points  which 
might  have  been  discussed  when  the  Disbanding  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  and  declared  luerely  that  they  could  not  consent  to 
anything  so  unp:irliamentary  as  the  repealing  of  an  Act  which 
liad  just  been  passed.  But  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  mcs- 
wage  was  far  too  mild  and  moderate  to  satisfy  the  implacable 
malice  of  Howe.  In  his  ccnwtly  days  he  had  vehemently  called 
on  the  King  to  use  the  Dutch  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  tho 
insubordination  of  the  Kn^li.sh  rejriments.  "  None  but  the 
Dutch  troops,"  he  said,  **  are  to  be  trusted."  He  was  now  not 
ashamed  to  draw  a  parallel  between  those  very  Dutch  troops 
and  the  Popish  Kernes  wlujm  James  had  brougljt  over  from 
Munster  and  Connaught  to  enslave  (tur  ishmd.  The  gcner.d 
(coling  was   such   that   ih<-  previous  quebliou  was    carried  with* 
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out  a  division.  A  Committee  was  immediately  appointed  t* 
draw  up  an  address  explaiuing  tlie  reasons  wliich  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  house  to  comply  with  His  Majesty's  wish.  At 
the  next  sitting  the  Committee  reported :  and  on  the  report 
there  was  an  animated  debate.  The  friends  of  tbe  government 
thought  the  proposed  address  offensive.  The  most  respectable 
members  of  the  majority  felt  that  it  would  be  ungraceful  to 
aggravate  by  harsh  language  the  pain  which  must  be  caused  by 
their  conscientious  opposition  to  the  King's  wishes.  Some 
strong  expressions  were  therefore  softened  down  ;  some  courtly 
phrases  were  inserted;  but  the  House  refused  to  omit  one  sen- 
tence which  almost  reproachfully  reminded  the  King  that  in  his 
memorable  Declaration  of  1688  he  had  promised  to  send  back 
all  the  foreign  forces  as  soon  as  he  had  effected  the  deliver- 
ance  of  this  country.  The  division  was,  however,  very  close. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  votes  for  omitting 
this  passage,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  for  retaining  it.* 
The  address  was  presented  by  the  whole  House.  William's 
answer  was  as  good  as  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the  unfortunate 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  to  return.  It  showed  that 
he  was  deeply  hurt ;  but  it  was  temperate  and  dignified.  Those 
who  saw  him  in  private  knew  that  his  feelings  had  been  cruelly 
lacerated.  His  body  sympathised  with  his  mind.  His  sleep  was 
broken.  His  headaches  tormented  him  more  than  ever.  From 
those  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  his  friends, 
and  who  had  failed  him  in  the  recent  struggle,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  displeasure.  The  lucrative  see  of  Worces- 
ter was  vacant ;  and  some  powerful  Whigs  oi  the  cider  country 
wished  to  obtain  it  for  John  Hall,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  One  of 
the  Foleys,  a  family  zealous  for  the  Revolution,  but  hostile  to 
standing  armies,  spoke  to  the  King  on  the  subject.  "  I  will  pay 

*  I  doubt  -n-hether  there  be  extant  a  sentence  of  ■n-orse  English  than  that  on 
which  the  House  divided.  It  is  not  merely  inelegant  and  ujigraramatieal,  but  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  puzzled  understanding,  probably  of  Harley.  "  It 
is,  Sir,  to  your  loyal  Commons  an  unspeakable  grief,  that  any  thing  should  be 
asked  by  Your  Majesty's  message  to  which  they  cannot  consent,  without  doing 
violence  to  that  constitution  Your  Majesty  came  over  to  rer.iore  and  preserve  ; 
and  did,  at  the  time,  in  your  gracious  declaration,  promise,  that  all  those  foreign 
forces  which  camo  over  with  you  should  be  sent  backs" 
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Rs  mtich  respect  to  your  wishes,"  said  William,  "  as  you  and 
yuur's  have  paid  to  mine."  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph  was  translated 
to  Worcester. 

The  Dutch  Guards  immediately  began  to  march  to  the 
coast.  After  all  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  aiiainst 
them,  the  populace  witnessed  their  departure  rather  with  bor- 
row than  with  triumph.  Tliey  had  been  long  domiciled  here  ; 
they  had  been  honest  and  inoffensive  :  and  many  of  them  were 
at'companied  by  English  wives  and  by  young  children  wlio 
talked  no  language  but  English.  As  they  traversed  the  capital, 
not  a  single  shout  of  exultation  was  raised  ;  and  they  were 
almost  every  where  greeted  with  kindness.  One  rude  spectator, 
indeed,  was  heard  to  remark  that  Hans  made  a  much  better 
figure,  now  that  he  had  been  living  ten  years  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  than  when  he  first  came.  "  A  pretty  figure  you  would 
liave  made,"  said  a  Dutch  soldier,  "  if  we  had  not  come."  And 
the  retort  wvs  generally  applauded  It  would  not,  however,  be 
reasonable  to  infer  from  the  signs  of  public  sympathy  and  good 
V,  ill  with  which  the  foreigners  were  dismissed  that  the  nation 
wished  them  to  remain.  It  was  probably  because  they  were 
p)ii!g  that  they  T/ere  regarded  with  favour  by  many  who 
v.-ould  never  have  seen  them  relieve  guard  at  St.  James's  with- 
out black  looks  and  muttered  curses. 

Sifle  by  side  with  the  discussion  about  the  land  force  had 
been  proceeding  a  discussion  bcarcely  less  animated,  about  the 
ii:ival  administration.  The  chief  minister  of  murine  was  a  man 
v.hora  it  had  once  been  useless  and  even  per.lons  to  attack  in 
(he  Commons.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  in  1G93,  grave 
fharges,  resting  on  grave  evidence,  had  been  brought  against 
the  Russell  who  had  conquered  at  La  Ilogue.  The  name  of 
TiiiRseN  acted  as  a  spell  on  all  who  loved  English  freedom.  The 
name  of  La  Ilogue  .acted  as  a  spell  on  all  who  were  proud  of 
tho  glory  of  the  English  arms.  The  accusations,  unexamined 
and  unrefutcd,  were  contemptuously  fiuiig  aside  :  and  the  thanks 
(>f  tho  IIouso  were  voted  to  the  accused  commander  without 
one  dissentient  voice.  But  times  had  chunijed.  The  admiral 
btill  had   7.e.'ilou8   partisans:  but  the  fame  of  his  exploits  had 
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^ost  their  gloss;  people  in  general  weve  quick  to  discern  hm 
^aults  :  aud  his  faults  were  but  too  discernible.  That  be  had 
fiarried  on  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Saint  Germains  had 
aot  been  proved,  and  had  been  pronounced  by  the  representa- 
iives  of  the  people  to  be  a  foul  calumny.  Yet  the  imputation 
had  left  a  stain  on  his  name.  His  arrogant,  insolent  and  quar- 
relsome temper,  made  hira  an  object  of  hatl-ed.  His  vast  aud 
growing  wealth  made  him  an  object  of  envy.  What  his  official 
merits  aud  demerits  really  were  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  through 
the  mist  made  up  of  factious  abuse  and  factious  panegyric.  One 
set  of  writers  described  him  as  the  most  ravenous  of  all  the 
plunderers  of  the  poor  overtaxed  nation.  Another  set  asserted 
that  under  him  the  ships  were  better  built  and  rigged,  the  crews 
were  better  disciplined  and  better  tempered,  the  biscuit  was 
better,  the  beer  was  better,  the  slops  were  better  than  under 
any  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  yet  that  the  charge  to  the  public 
was  less  than  it  had  been  when  the  vessels  were  unseaworthy, 
when  the  sailors  were  riotous,  when  the  food  was  alive  with 
vermin,  when  the  drink  tasted  like  tanpickle,  and  when  the 
clothes  and  hammocks  were  rotten.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  these  two  representations  are  not  inconsistent  with 
each  other  ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  both  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  true.  Orford  was  covetous  and  unprincipled; 
but  he  had  great  professional  skill  and  knowledge,  great  in- 
dustry, and  a  strong  will.  He  was  therefore  an  useful  servant 
of  the  state  v.'heu  the  interests  of  the  state  were  not  opposed  to 
his  own  :  and  this  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  some  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  was,  for  example,  an  incomparably 
better  administrator  than  Torrington.  For  Torringtou's  weak- 
ness and  negligence  caused  ten  times  as  much  mischief  as  his 
rapacity.  But,  when  Orford  had  nothing  to  gain  by  doing 
what  was  wrong,  he  did  what  was  right,  and  did  it  ably  and 
diligently.  Whatever  Torrington  did  not  embezzle  he  wasted. 
Orford  mav  have  embezzled  as  m«uch  as  Torrinijton ;  but  he 
wasted  nothing. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  state  of   the  Navy.     This  Committee 
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Bate  at  fnterva^s  during  more  than  three  months.  Orford's  ad. 
ministration  underwent  a  close  scrutiny,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  a  severe  censure.  A  resolution  condemning  the  manner 
in  which  his  accounts  haddicen  kept  was  lost  by  oidy  one  vote. 
There  wore  a  hundred  and  forty  against  him,  and  a  hundred 
aud  forty-one  for  him.  "When  the  report  was  presented  to  the 
House,  another  attempt  was  made  to  put  a  stigma  upon  him. 
It  was  moved  that  the  King  sliould  be  requested  to  place  the 
direction  of  maritime  affairs  in  otlier  hands.  There  were  a 
lumdre<l  aud  sixty  Ayes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  Noes. 
With  this  victory,  a  victory  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
defeat,  hiri  friends  were  forced  to  be  content.  An  address  set- 
ting forth  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  naval  department,  aud  be- 
seeching King  "William  to  correct  them,  was  voted  without  a 
division.  In  one  of  those  abuses  Orford  was  deeply  interested. 
He  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  had  hold,  ever 
since  the  Revolution,  the  lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  It  was  evidently  improper  that  two  offices,  one  of  which 
was  meaut  to  be  ?  check  on  the  other,  should  be  united  in  the 
same  person  ;  and  this  the  Comaions  represented  to  the  King. 

Questions  relating  to  the  military  and  naval  Establishments 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commons  so  much  during  the 
session  that,  until  the  prorogation  was  at  hand,  little  was  said 
about  the  resumption  of  the  Crown  grants.  But,  just  before 
the  Land  Tax  IJill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  a  clause  was 
added  to  it  liy  which  seven  Commissioners  were  empowered  to 
take  account  of  the  property  forfeited  in  Ireland  during  the 
late  troubles.  The  selection  of  those  Commissioners  the  House 
reserved  to  itself.  Every  member  was  directed  to  bring  a  list 
containing  the  names  of  seven  persons  who  were  not  members  ; 
and  the  seven  names  which  apjieared  in  the  greatest  number  of 
lists  wore  inserted  in  the  bill.  The  re.  ult  of  the  ballot  was  un- 
favourable to  the  government.  Four  of  the  seven  on  whom 
the  choice  fell  were  connected  with  the  opposition  ;  and  one  of 
them,  Trenchard.  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  pamphleteers 
whf»  had  l)ecn  during  many  months  employed  iu  raising  a  cry 
aguiubt  the  urmy. 
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The  Land  Tax  Bill,  with  this  clause  tacked  to  it,  was  car- 
ried  to  the  Upper  House.     The  Peers  complained,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  this  mode    of  proceeding.      It  may,  they 
said,  be  very  proper  that  Commissioners   should  be  appointed 
by  Act  of  Parliaraeut  to  take  account  of  the  forfeited  property 
in  Ireland.     But  they  should  be  appointed  by  a  separate   Act, 
Then  we  should  be  able  to  make  amendments,  to  ask  for  con= 
ferences,  to  give  and  receive  explanations.      The  Land  Tax 
Bill  we  cannot  amend.     We  may  indeed  reject  it ;  but  we  can- 
not reject  it  without  shaking  public  credit,  without  leaving  the 
kingdom  defenceless,  without  raising  a  mutiny  in   the  navy. 
The  Lords  yielded,  but  not  without  a  protest  which  was  signed 
by  some  strong  Whigs  and  some  strong  Tories.     The   King 
was  even  more  displeased  than  the  Peers.    ^'  This  Commission," 
he  said,  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  "  will  give  plenty  of   trou- 
ble next  winter."     It  did  indeed  give  more  trouble  than  he  at 
all  anticipated,  and  brought  the  nation  nearer  than  it  has  ever 
since  been  to  the  verge  of  another  revolution. 

And  now  the  supplies  had  been  voted.  The  spring  was 
brightening  and  blooming  into  summer.  The  lords  and  squires 
were  sick  of  London;  and  the  King  was  sick  of  England.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  May  he  prorogued  the  Houses  with  a  speech 
very  different  from  the  speeches  with  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  dismissing  the  preceding  Parliament.  He  uttered  not 
one  word  of  thanks  or  praise.  He  expressed  a  hope  tliat,  when 
they  should  meet  again,  they  would  make  effectual  provision 
for  the  public  safety.  "I  wish,"  these  were  his^  concluding 
words,  "  no  mischief  may  happen  in  the  meantime."  The  gen- 
tlemen who  thronged  the  bar  withdrew  in  wrath,  and,  as  they 
could  not  take  immediate  vengeance,  laid  up  his  reproaches  in 
their  hearts  against  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

The  Houses  had  broken  up  ;  but  there  was  still  much  to  be 
done  before  the  King  could  set  out  for  Loo.  He  did  not  yet 
perceive  that  the  true  way  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  was 
to  form  an  entirely  new  ministry  possessing  the  confidence  of 
\he  majority  which  had,  in  the  late  session,  been  found  so  un- 
manageable.    But  some  partial  changes  he  could  not  help  mak- 
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ing.  The  recent  votes  of  the  Commons  forced  him  seriously  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  It  was  irapossdde 
that  Orford  could  coutiuue  to  preside  at  that  Board  and  to  be 
at  the  same  time  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  was  offered  his 
option.  His  own  wish  was  to  keep  the  Treasurership,  which 
was  both  the  more  lucrative  and  the  more  secure  of  his  two 
places.  But  it  was  so  strongly  represented  to  him  that  he 
would  disgrace  himself  by  giving  up  great  power  for  the  sake 
of  gains  which,  rich  and  childless  as  he  was,  ought  to  have  been 
beneath  his  consideration,  that  he  determined  to  remain  at  the 
Admiralty.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  sacrifice  which 
he  had  made  entitled  him  to  govern  de-potically  the  department 
at  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to  remain.  But  he  soon  found 
that  the  King  was  determined  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the 
power  of  appointing  and  removing  the  Junior  Lords.  One  of 
these  Lords,  especially,  the  First  Coinmissioner  hated,  and  was 
bent  on  ejecting,  Sir  George  Rnoke,  who  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Portsmouth.  Rooke  was  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer,  and  had,  therefore,  though  a  Tory  in  politics,  been 
Buffered  to  keep  his  place  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Whig 
Junto.  Orford  now  complained  to  the  King  that  Rooke  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  factious  op])osition  which  had 
given  so  much  trouble,  and  had  lent  dhe  weight  of  his  profes- 
sional and  official  authority  to  the  accusations  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  naval  administration.  The  King  spoke  to 
Rooke,  who  declared  that  Orford  had  been  misinformed.  "  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  my  Lord  ;  and  on  proper  occasions  I 
have  not  failed  to  express  it  in  pulilic.  There  have  certaiidy 
been  abuses  at  the  Admiralty  which  I  am  unable  to  defend. 
When  those  abuses  have  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  have  sate  silent.  But,  whenever  any 
personal  attack  has  Ijcen  made  on  my  Lord,  I  have  dofio  him 
the  best  sen'ice  that  I  could."  William  was  satisfied,  and 
thought  that  Orford  sliouM  have  been  satisfied  too.  But  that 
haughty  ajul  perverse  nature  could  be  content  with  nothing  but 
abfioluto  dominion.  He  tendered  his  resignation,  and  could  not 
Do  induced  to  retract  iL     lie  tuid  that  he  could  be  of  uo  ui>u< 
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It  would  be  easy  to  supply  his  place  ;  and  his  successors  should 
have  his  best  wishes.  He  then  retii-ed  to  the  country,  where,  as 
Iwas  reported,  and  may  easily  be  believed,  he  vented  his  ill 
humour  in  furious  mvectives  against  the  King.  Tlie  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Navy  was  given  to  the  Speaker  Littleton.  The 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  a  nobleman  of  very  fair  character  and 
of  some  experience  in  business,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

Other  chanfjes  were  made  at  the  same  time.  There  had 
during  some  time  been  really  no  Lord  President  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil. Leeds,  indeed,  was  still  called  Lord  President,  and,  as 
such,  took  precedence  of  dukes  of  older  creation :  but  he  had 
not  performed  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office  since  the  prosecu- 
tion instituted  against  him  by  the  Commons  in  1695  liad  been 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  event  which  made  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt  at  once  legally  defective  and  morally  complete.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  statesman  of  eminent  ability,  who  had  been 
twice  Prime  Minister,  should  have  wished  to  hold,  by  so  igno- 
minious a  tenure,  a  place  which  can  have  had  no  attraction  for 
him  but  the  salary.  To  that  salary,  however,  Leeds  had  clung, 
year  after  year ;  .and  he  now  relinquished  it  with  a  very  bad 
grace.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pembroke  ;  and  the  Privy  Seal 
which  Pembroke  laid  down  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  peer  of 
recent  creation.  Viscount  Lonsdale.  Lonsdale  had  been  distin- 
guished in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Sir  John  Lowther,  and 
had  held  high  office,  but  had  quitted  public  life  in  weariness 
and  disgust,  and  had  passed  several  years  in  retirement  at  his 
hereditary  seat  in  Curcberland.  He  had  planted  forests  round 
his  house,  and  had  employed  Verrio  to  decorate  the  interior 
with  gorgeous  frescoes  v/hich  represented  the  gods  at  their  ban  ■ 
quet  of  ambrosia.  Very  reluctantly,  and  only  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  and  almost  angry  importunity  of  the  King, 
Lonsdale  consented  to  leave  his  magnificent  retreat,  and  again 
to  encounter  the  vexations  of  public  life. 

Trumball  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  State ;  and  the 
seals  whiph  hf.  J\ad  held  were  given  to  Jersey,  Wilo  was  buo* 
ceeded  at  Paris  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  new  Privy  Seal  and  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  were  moderate  Tories.  The  King  hud  prob- 
ably hoped  that,  liy  calling  them  to  his  councils,  lie  should 
conciliate  the  opposition.  But  the  device  proved  unsuccessful ; 
and  soon  it  appeared  that  the  old  practice  of  filling  the  chief 
offices  of  state  with  men  taken  from  various  parties,  aiid  hostile 
to  one  another,  or,  at  least,  unconnected  with  one  another,  was 
aitogcther  unsuited  to  the  new  state  of  aifairs  ;  and  that,  since 
the  Commons  had  become  possessed  of  supreme  power,  the 
july  way  to  prevent  them  from  abusing  that  power  with  bound- 
less folly  and  violence  was  to  intrust  the  government  to  a  minis- 
try which  enjoyed  their  conlidence. 

While  William  was  making  these  changes  in  the  great 
jfficesof  state,  a  change  in  which  he  took  a  still  deeper  interest 
was  taking  place  in  his  own  household.  He  had  laboured  in 
»-ain  during  many  months  to  keep  the  peace  between  Portland 
and  Albemarle.  Albcmailc,  indeed,  was  all  courtesy,  good 
humour,  and  submission  :  but  Portland  would  not  be  conciliated. 
Even  to  foreign  ministers  he  railed  at  his  rival  and  complained 
of  his  master.  The  whole  Court  was  divided  between  the  com- 
petitors, but  divided  very  unequally.  The  majority  took  the 
side  of  Albemarle,  whose  manners  were  popular  and  whoso 
power  was  evidently  growing.  Portland's  few  adherents  v.cre 
pci-sons  who,  like  him,  had  already  made  their  fortunes,  and 
who  did  not  therefore  think  it  worth  their  while  to  transfer 
their  homage  to  a  new  patron.  One  of  th^se  persons  tried  to 
enlist  Prior  in  Portland's  faction,  but  with  very  little  success. 
"Excuse  me,"  said  the  poet,  ''if  I  follow  your  example  and 
my  Lord's.  My  Lord  is  a  model  to  us  all  ;  and  you  have  imita- 
ted him  to  good  purpose.  He  retires  with  half  a  million.  You 
have  large  grants,  a  lucrative  employment  in  Holland,  a  fine 
liousc.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  court  is  like  those 
fashionable  churches  into  which  we  have  looked  at  Paris. 
Those  who  have  received  the  benediction  arc  instantly  away  to 
the  Opera  IIous(!  or  t lie  Wood  of  Boulogne.  Those  who  have  not 
received  the  Ixmediction  are  pressing  and  elbowing  each  other 
U>  g<*t  near  the  altar.     You  and  my  Lord  bave  got  your  t)ir«»- 
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ing,  and  are  quite  right  to  take  yourselves  off  with  it.  I  havo 
not  been  blest,  and  must  fight  my  way  up  as  well  as  I  can." 
Prior's  v/it  was  his  own.  But  his  worldly  wisdom  was  common 
to»him  with  multitudes  ;  and  the  crowd  of  those  who  wanted  to 
be  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  rangers  of  parks,  and  lieutenants 
of  counties,  neglected  Portland  and  tried  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  Albemarle. 

By   one    person,  however,  Portland  was   still    assiduously 
courted  ;  and  that  person  was  the  King.     Nothing  was  omitted 
which   could    soothe   an    irritated   mind.     Sometimes    William 
argued,  expostulated  and  imj^lored  during  two  hours  together. 
But  he  found  the  comrade  of  his  youth  an  altered  man,  unrea- 
sonable, obstinate  and  disrespectful  even  before  the  public  eye. 
The   Prussian   minister,   an  observant  and  impartial    witness, 
declared  that  his  hair  had  more  than  once  stood  on  end  to  see 
the  rude  discourtesy  with  which    the  servant  repelled  the  gra- 
cious advances  of  the  master.  Over  and  over  William  invited  his 
old  friend  to  take  the  old  accustomed  seat  in  his  royal  coach, 
that  seat  which  Prince  George  himself  had  never  been  permitted 
to  invade  ;  and  the  invitation  was  over  and  over  declined  in  a 
way    which  would   have  been    thought   uncivil  even  between 
equals.     A  sovereign  could  not,  without  a  culpable  sacrifice  of 
his  personal  dignity,  persist  longer  in  such  a  contest.     Portland 
was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  palace.     To  Heinsius,  as  to 
a  common  friend,  William  announced  the  separation  in  a  letter 
which  shows  how  deeply  his  feelings  had  been  wounded.     "  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  suffered.     I  have  done  on  my  side 
everything  that  I  could  do  to  satisfy  him ;  but  it  was  decreed 
that  a  blind  jealousy  should  make  him  regardless  of  everythinc/ 
that  ought  to  have  been  dear  to  him."     To  Portland  himself 
the  King  wrote  in  language  still  more  touching.     "  I  hope  that 
you  will  oblige  me  in  one  tlnng.     Keep  your  key  of  office.     I 
shall  not  consider  you  as  bound  to  any  attendance.     But  I  beg 
you  to  let  me  see  you  as  often  as  possible.    That  will  be  a  great 
mitigation   of  the  distress  which  you  have    caused  me.     For, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  I  cannot  help  loving  yon  tenderly." 
Thus  Portland  retired  to  enjoy  at  his  ease  immense  estates 
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scattered  over  half  the  shires  of  Enirhiiul,  and  a  hoard  of  rcadv 
money,  such,  it  was  said,  as  no  other  private  man  in  Europe 
possessed.  His  fortune  still  continued  to  grow.  For,  though, 
after  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  he  laid  out  large  sums  ou 
ihe  interior  decoration  of  his  houses,  on  his  gardens,  and  on  his 
aviaries,  his  other  expenses  were  regulated  with  strict  frugality. 
His  repose  was,  however,  during  some  years  not  uninterrupted. 
He  had  been  trusted  with  such  grave  secrets,  and  employed  in 
such  high  missions,  that  his  assistance  was  still  frequently  neces- 
siuy  to  the  government;  and  that  assistrtnce  was  given,  not,  as 
formerly,  with  the  ardour  of  a  devoted  friend,  but  with  the  ex- 
actness of  a  conscientious  servant.  Ho  still  continued  to  receive 
lettei-s  from  William  :  letters  no  longer  indeed  overfiowin^  with 
kindness,  but  always  indicative  of  perfect  confidence  and  es- 
teem. 

The  chief  subject  of  those  letters  was  the  question  which  had 
been  for  a  time  settled  in  tlie  j)revious  autumn  at  Loo,  and  which 
liad  been  reopened  in  the  spring  by  the  death  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria. 

As  soon  as  that  event  was  known  at  Paris,  Lewis  directed 
Talhird  to  sound  William  as  to  a  new  treaty. 

The  first  thouirht  which  occurred  to  WiUiam  was  that  it  mio^ht 
be  possible  to  put  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  son's  place.  But 
this  suggestion  was  coldly  received  at  Versailles,  and  not  without 
reason.  If,  indeed,  the  young  Francis  Joseph  had  lived  to 
succeed  Charles,  and  had  then  died  a  minor  without  issue,  the 
case  would  have  been  very  different.  Then  the  Elector  would 
have  been  actually  administering  the  govfM-nment  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  supported  by  Franco,  l-^ngland  and  the  Unit(>d 
Provinces,  raight  without  much  diyiculty  have  contimied  to  rule 
ai  King  tlui  empire  which  he  had  begun  to  rule  as  Regent.  lie 
would  have  ha«l  al'^o,  not  indeed  a  right,  but  something  which 
to  the  vulgar  would  have  looked  like  a  right,  to  be  his  son's  heir. 
Now  he  was  altogetlier  unconni'ctetl  with  Spain.  No  more  rea- 
son could  be  given  for  selecting  him  to  be  the  Catholic  Kin" 
tbun  for  selecting  the  >Largravo  of  Hadeii  or  the  (Jraiid  Dnko 
of   Tuscany.     Something   was  said  about    Victor   Aniadeus  of 
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Savoy,  and  something  about  tlie  King  of  Portugal ;  but  to  both 
there  were  iusurmountal  le  objections.     It  seemed,    therefore, 
that  the  only  choice   was   between    a   French  Prince  and   an 
Austrian  Prince  ;  and  William  learned  with  agreeable  surprise, 
that  Lewis  might   possibly  be  induced  to  suffer    the  younger 
Archduke  to  be  King  of  Spaiu  and  the  Indies.  It  was   intimated 
at  the  same  time  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  would  expect,  in 
return  for  so  great  a  concession  to  the  rival  House  of  Hapsburg, 
greater  advantages  than  had  been  thought  sufficient  when  the 
Dauphin  consented  to  waive  his  claims  in  favour  of  a  candidate 
whose  elevation  could  cause  no  jealousies.  What  Lewis  demanded, 
in  addition  to  the  portion  formerly  assigned  to  France,  was  the 
Milanese.  With  the  IMilanese  he  proposed  to  buy  Lorraine  from 
its  Duke.     To  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  this   arrangement  Vv'ould, 
have  been  beneficial,  and  to  the  people  of  Lorraine  more  benefi- 
cial still.  They  were,  and  had  long  been,  in  a  singularly  unhappy 
situation.     Lewis  domineered  over  them  as  if  they  had  been  his 
subjects,  and  troubled  himself  as  little  about  their  liappiness  as 
if  they  had  been  his  enemies.     Since  he  exercised  as  absolute  a 
power  over  them  as  over  the  Normans  and  Burgundians,  it  was 
desirable  that  he  should  have  as  great  an  interest  in  their  welfare 
as  in  the  welfare  of  j^he  Normans  and  Burgundians. 

On  the  basis  proposed  by  France  William  was  willing  to 
negotiate;  and,  when,  in  June  1689,  he  left  Kensington  to  pass 
the  summer  at  Loo,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  known  as  the  Second 
Treaty  of  Partition  were  very  nearly  adjusted.  The  great  ob- 
ject now  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emperor.  That  con- 
sent, it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  been  readily  and  even  eager- 
ly given.  Had  it  been  given,  it  might  perhaps  have  saved 
Christendom  from  a' war  of  .eleven  years.  But  the  policy  of 
Austria  was,  at  that  time,  strangely  dilatory  and  irresolute.  It 
was  in  vain  that  William  and  Heirsius  represented  the  impor- 
tance of  every  hour.  "  The  Eu^-.peror's  ministers  go  on  dawd- 
ling," so  the  King  wrote  to  Heinsius,  "  not  because  there  is  any 
difficulty  about  the  matter,  not  because  they  mean  to  reject  the 
terms,  but  solely  because  they  are  people  who  can  make  up  their 
minds  to  nothing."  While  the  negotiation  at  Vienna  was  thus 
drawn  out  into  endless  leniith,  evil  tidinsrs  came  from-Madri^. 
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Spain  and  her  King  liail  lojig  been  snnk  so  low  that  It 
Beenied  impossible  for  either  to  sink  lower.  Yet  the  political 
maladies  of  the  monarchy  and  the  physical  maladies  of  the  mon- 
arch went  on  growing,  and  exhibited  every  day  some  new  and 
frightful  symptom.  Since  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  Prince, 
the  Court  had  l^een  divided  between  the  Austrian  faction,  of 
which  the  Queen  and  the  leading  ministers  Oropesa  and  INIclgar 
were  the  chiefs,  and  the  French  faction,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant member  was  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  Archbishop  of  To' 
ledo.  At  length  an  event  which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged, 
was  not  the  effect  of  a  deeply  meditated  plan,  and  was  altogeth- 
er unconnected  with  the  disputes  about  the  succession,  gave  the 
advantage  to  the  adherents  of  France.  The  government,  hav- 
ing committed  the  great  error  of  undertaking  to  supply  Madrid 
with  food,  committed  the  still  greater  error  of  neglecting  to  per- 
form what  it  had  undertaken.  The  price  of  bread  doubled. 
Complaints  were  made  to  the  magistrates,  and  were  heard  with 
ihe  indolent  apathy  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  administration 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade.  Then  the  populace  rose, 
attacked  the  house  of  Oropesa,  poured  by  thousands  into  tho 
great  court  of  the  palace,  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  King.  The 
Queen  appeared  in  a  balcony,  and  told  the  rioters  that  His  I\Ia- 
jesty  wa3  asleep.  Then  the  multitude  set  up  a  roar  of  fury. 
**  Jt  is  false  :  we  do  not  believe  you.  We  will  see  him."  "  He 
has  slept  too  long,"  said  one  threatening  voice  ;  "  and  it  is  high 
time  that  he  should  wake."  The  Queeu  retired  weeping  ;  and 
the  wretched  being  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set  tot- 
tcre  1  to  the  window,  bowed  as  he  had  never  bowed  before,  mut- 
tered some  graciou.;  promises,  waved  a  handkerchief  in  the  air, 
bowed  again,  and  witlidrew.  Oropesa,  afraid  of  being  torn  to 
l)iece8,  retired  to  his  country  seat.  Melgar  made  some  show  of 
resistance,  garrisoned  his  house,  and  menaced  the  rabble  with  a 
bliower  of  grenades,  but  was  soon  forced  to  go  after  Oropesa: 
and  tho  supreme  puwer  uassed  to  Portocarrero. 

^  t/rttA^rrero  was  one  ot  a  race  of  menol  whom  we,  liajipily  for 
us,  havo  seen  very  little,  but  whosn  Influence  haslujen  the  curse 
of  Roman  Catholic  cyuutries.     llu  was,  like  'ji:tLu;j  iLu  Fourth 
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and  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a  politician  made  out  of  an  impious 
priest.     Such  politicians  are  generally  worse  than  the  worst  of 
the  laity,  more  merciless  than  any  ruffian  that  can  be  found  in 
camps,  more  dishonest  than  any  pettifogger  who  haunts  the  tribu- 
nals.    The  sanctity  of  their  profession  has  an  uusanctifying  in- 
fluence on  them.     The  lessons  of  the  nursery,  the  habits  of  boy- 
hood and  of  early  youth,  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  avowed  infidels  some  traces  of  religion,  which,  in  seasons  of 
mourning  and  of  sickness,  become  plainly  discernible.     But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  such  trace  should  remain  in  the  mind 
of   the  hypocrite  who,  during  many  years,  is   constantly  going 
through  what  he  considers  as  the  mummery  of  preaching,  saying 
mass,  baptizing,  shriving.     When   an  ecclesiastic   of  this  sort 
mixes  in  the  contests  of  men  of  the  world,  he  is  indeed  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but  still  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally. 
From  the  pulpit  where  he  daily  employs  his  eloquence  to  em- 
bellish what  he  regards  as  fables,  from  the  altar  whence  he  daily 
looks  down  with  secret  scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupes  who  believe 
that  he  can  turn  a  drop  of  wine  into  blood,  from  the  confessional 
where  he  daily  studies  with  cold  and  scientificattention  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  guilty  consciences,  he   brings   to  courts    some 
talents  which  may  move  the  envy  of  the  more  cunning  and  un- 
scrupulous of  lay  courtiers ;  a  rare  skill  in  reading  characters 
and  in  managing   tempers,  a  rare   art  of  dissimulation,  a  rare 
dexterity  in  insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm  or   to  pro- 
pose in  explicit  terms.     There  are  two  feelings  which  often 
■  prevent  an  unprincipled  layman  from  becoming  utterly  depraved 
and  despicable,  domestic  feeling,  and  chivalrous  feeling.     liis 
heart  may  be  softened  by  the  endearments  of  a  family.     His 
pride  may  revolt  from  the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not  become 
a  gentleman.     But  neither  with  the  domestic  feeling  nor  with 
the  chivalrous  feeling  has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympathy.  His 
gown  excludes  him  from  the  closest  and  most  tender  of  human 
relations,  and  at  the  same  time  dispenses  him  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  fashionable  code  of  honour. 

Such  a  priest  was  Tortocarrero ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  consummate  master  of  his  craft,     To-the  name  of  statesman 
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he  had  no  pretensions.     The   lofty   part   of  his   jiredecessor 
Ximenes  was  out  of  the  range,  not  more  of  his  intellectual,  than 
lus  moral  capacity.     To  reanimate  a  paralyzed  and  torpid  mon- 
archy, to  introduce  order  and  economy  into  a  bankrupt  treasury, 
to  restore  the  discii)line  of  an  army  which  had  become  a  mob, 
to  refit  a  navy  whicli  was  perisliing  from  mere  rottenness,  these 
were  achievements  beyond  the  power,  beyond  even  the  ambition, 
of  that  isinoble  nature.     But  there  was  one  task  for  which  tlio 
new  minister  was  admirably  qualified,  that  of  establishing,  by 
means  of  superstitious  terror,  an  absolute  dominion  over  a  feeble 
mind;  and  tlie  feeblest  of  all  minds  was  that  of  his  unhappy 
sovereign.     Even  before  the  riot  which  had  made  the  cardinal 
supreme  in  the  state,  he  liad  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the 
palace  a  new  confessor  selected  by  himself.     In  a  very  short 
time  the  King's  malady  took  a  new  form.     That  he  was  too 
weak  to  lift  his   food  to  his  misshapen   month,  that,  at  thirty- 
seven,  he  had  the  bald  head   and  wrinkled  face  of  a  man  of 
seventy,  that  liis  complexion  was  turning  from  yellow  to  green, 
that  he  frequently  fell  down  in  fits  and  remained  long  insensible, 
these  were  no  longer  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  malady.     He 
had  always  been  afraid  of  ghosts  and  demons  ;  and  it  had  long 
been  necessary  that  three  friars  should  watch  every  night  by  his 
restless  bed  as  a  guard  against  liobgoblins.     But  now  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  he  was  bewitched,  that  he  was  possessed, 
that  there  was  a  devil  within   him,  that  there  were  devils  all 
around  liim.     lie  was  exorcised  according  to  the  forms  of  his 
Church:  but  this  ceremony,  instead  of  quieting  him,  scared  him  ■ 
lutof  almost  all  the  little  reason  that  nature  had  given  him.    In 
jiis   misery  and  despair  he  was  induced  to  resort   to   irregular 
:nodcs  of  relief.     Ilis  confessor  brought  to  court  impostors  who 
pretended  that  they  could  interrogate  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  Devil  was  called  up,  sworn  and  examined.     This  strange 
deponent  made  oath,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  His  Cath. 
olic  i^Iajesty  was  under    a  spell,  which   had  been  laid  on  him 
many  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  contin- 
uation  of  the  royal  lino.     A  drug  had  been  compounded  out 
vi  the  brains  and  ki<lneys  of  u  huniau  corpse,  and  had  been  ad* 
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mieistered  in  a  cup  of  chocolate.     This  potion  had  dried  up  all 
.the  sources  of  life  :  and  tlie  best  remedy  to  which  the  patient 
could  now  resort  would  be  to  swallow  a  bowl  of  consecrated  oil 
.eveiy  morning  before  breakfast.    Unhappily,  the  authors  of  this 
■stor^^  fell  into  contradictions  which  they  could  excuse  only  by 
throve  ing  the  blame  on  Satan,  who,  they  said,  was  an  unwillingc 
witnes.i,  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning.     In  the  midst  of  theii 
conjui.ng,  the  Inquisition  came  down  upon  them.     It  must  be 
;admitt^  that,  if  the  Holy  Office  had  reserved  all  its  terrors  foi 
such  C£.jes,  it  would  not  now  have  been  remembered  as  the  most 
hateful  judicature  that  was  ever  known  among  civiHzed  men. 
The  su  \»altern  impostors  were  thrown  into  dungeons.     But  the 
chief  cvjminal  continued  to  be  master  of  the  King  and  of  tlie 
kino-dovj.     Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of  Charles  one 
mania  uucceeded  another.     A  longing  to  pry  into  those  myste- 
ries of  Jie  grave  from  which  human  beings  avert  their  thoughts 
had  ioiig  been  hereditary  in  his  house.     Juana,  from  whom  the 
mental   constitution  of  her  posterity  seems  to  have  derived  a 
morbid  taint,  had  sate,  year  after  year,  by  the'  bed  on  which  lay 
the  ghaotly  remains  of  her  husband,  apparelled  in  the  rich  em- 
broidery and  jewels  which  lie  had  been  wont  to  wear  while  liv- 
ing.  Her  son  Charles  found  an  eccentric  pleasure  in  celebrating 
his  own  obsequies,  in  putting  on  his  shroud,  placing  himself  in 
the  coffin,  covering  himself  with  the  pall,  and  lying  as  one  dead 
till  the  requiem  had  been  sung,  and  the  mourners  had  departed 
leaving  him  alone  in  the  tomb.     Philip   the   Second  found  a 
•similar  pleasure  in  gazing  on  the  huge  chest  of  bronze  in  which 
his  remains  were  to  be  laid,  and  especially  on  the  skull  which, 
encircled  with  the  crov/n  of  Spain,  grinned  at  him  from  the  covei-. 
Philip  the  Fourth,  too,  hankered  after  burials  and  burial  places, 
gratified  his   curiosity   by   gazing  on  the   remains  of  his  great 
grandfather,  the  Emperor,  and  sometimes  stretched  himself  out 
at  full  length  like  a  corpse  in  the  niche  v/hich  he  had  selected 
for  himself  in  the  royal  cemetery.     To  that  cemetery  his  son 
was  now  attracted  by  a  strange  fascination.    Europe  could  show 
no  more  magnificent  place  of  sepulture.     A  staircase  encrusted 
with  jasper  led  down  from  the  stately  church  of  the  Escuriai 
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Into  an  octagon  situated  just  beneath  the  high  altar.  The  vault, 
impervious  to  the  sun,  was  rich  with  gold  ami  precious  marhles 
wliich  reflected  the  blaze  from  a  huge  chandelier  of  silver.  Cn 
the  right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each  in  a  massy  sarcophagus, 
the  departed  kings  and  queens  of  Spain.  Into  this  mausoleum 
the  king  descended  with  a  long  train  of  courtiers,  and  ordered 
the  Collins  to  be  unclosed.  Ilis  mother  had  been  embalmed  wiJi 
such  consummate  skill  that  she  appeared  us  she  had  appeared 
on  her  death  bed.  The  body  of  his  grandfather  too  seemed  en- 
lire,  but  crumbled  into  dust  at  the  first  touch.  From  Charles 
neither  the  remains  of  his  mother  nor  those  of  his  grandfather 
could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibilit}-.  But,  when  the  gentle  and 
graceful  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the  miserable  man's  first  wife,  she 
who  had  lighted  up  his  dark  existence  with  one  short  and  pale 
gleam  of  happiness,  presented  herself,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  to  his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy  gave  way.  '•  She  is  in 
heaven,"  he  cried;  "and  I  shall  soon  be  there  with  her:"  and 
with  all  the  speed  of  which  his  limbs  were  capable,  he  tottered 
back  to  the  upper  air. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Spain  when,  in  the 
autumn  of  1C99,  it  became  known  that,  since  the  death  of  the 
Electoral  Trincc  of  Bavaria,  the  governments  of  France,  of 
England  and  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  busily  e^igagcd  in 
framing  a  second  Treaty  of  Partition.  That  Castilians  would 
be  indignant  at  learning  that  any  foreign  potentate  meditated 
the  dismemberment  of  that  empire  of  which  Castile  was  tiio 
head  might  have  been  foreseen.  But  it  was  less  easy  to  foresee- 
that  William  would  be  the  chief  and  indeed  almost  the  only  ob- 
ject of  their  indignation.  If  the  meditated  partition  really  was 
unjustifiable,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Lewis  was  far  more 
to  blame  than  "William.  For  it  was  by  Lewis  and  not  by  "Wil- 
liam, tliat  tile  partition  had  been  originally  suggested  :  and  it 
was  Lewis  and  not  William,  who  was  to  gain  an  accession  oi' 
territory  by  the  partition.  Nobody  could  doubt  that  William 
would  most  gladly  have  acceded  to  any  arrangement  by  which 
the  Spanish  monareliy  could  1m>  preserved  entire  without  danger 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  that  he  hud  agreed  to  the  divia' 
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ion  of  that  monarchy  solely  for  the  purpose  of  contenting  Lewis. 
Nevertheless  the  Span-ish  ministers  carefully  avoided  whatever 
could  give  offence  to  Lewis,  and  indemnified  themselves  by  offer- 
ing a  gross  indignity  to  William.     The  truth  is  that  their  pride 
iad,  as  extravagant  pride  often  has,  a  close  affinity  with  mean- 
^'ess.     They  knew  that  it  was  unsafe  to  insult  Lewis  ;  and  they 
believed  that  they   might  with  perfect   safety  insult  "William. 
Lewis  was  absolute  master  of  his  large  kingdom.     He  had  at  no 
great  distance  armies  and  fleets  which  one  word  from  him  would 
put  in  motion.     If  he  were  provoked,  the  white  flag  might  in  a 
few  days  be  again  flying  on  the  walls  of  Barcelona.     His  im- 
mense power  was  contemplated  by  the  Castilians  with  hope  as 
well  as  with  fear.     He  and  he  alone,  they  imagined,  could  avert 
that  dismembfirment  of  which  they  could  not  bear  to  think.    Per- 
haps he  might  yet  be  induced  to  violate  the  engagements  into 
which  he  had  eatered  with  England  and  Holland,  if  one  of  his 
grandsons  were  named  successor  to  the  Si)anish  throne.     He, 
therefore,  must  be  respected  and  courted.     But  William  could 
at  that  moment  do  little  to  hurt  or  to  help.      He   could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  an  urmy.     He  could  take  no  step  which  would 
require  an  outlay  of  money  without  the  sanction  of  the  House 
•  of  Commons :  and  it  jeemed  to  be  the  chief  study  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  cross  him  and  to  humble  him.     The  history  of 
the  late  session  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  principally  by  in- 
accurate reports  brought,  by  Irish  friars.  And,  had  these  reports 
been  accurate,  the  real  nature  of  a  Parliamentary  struggle  be- 
tween the  Court  party  and  the  Country  party  could  have  been  but 
very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  magnates  of  a  realm  in  which 
there  had  not,  during  several  generations,  been  any, constitutional 
opposition  to  the  royal  pleasure.     At  one  time  it  was  generally 
believed  at  Madrid,  not  by  the  mere  rabble,  but  by  Grandees  who 
had  the  envied  privilege  of  going  in  coaches  and  four  through  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  that  William  had  been  deposed,  that  he  had 
retired  to  Holland,  that  the  Parliament  had  resolved  that  there 
should  be  no   more  kings,  that  a   commonwealth  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and   that   a   Doge   was   about  to  be   appointed  :  and, 
though  this  rumour  turned  out  to  be  false,  it  was  but  too   true 
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that  the  Euglish  goverumeut  was,  just  at  that  conjuncture,  in 
no  condition  to  resent  slights.  Accordingly  the  Marquess  of 
Canalee,  who  represented  the  Catholic  King  at  Westminster, 
received  instructions  to  remonstrate  in  strong  language,  and 
was  not  afraid  to  go  beyond  those  instructions.  He  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  note  abusive  and  impertinent  be- 
yond all  examiiJe  and  all  endurance.  His  master,  he  wrote, 
had  learnt  with  amazement  that  King  William,  Holland  and 
other  powers, — for  the  ambassador,  prudent  even  in  his  blus- 
tering, did  not  choose  to  name  the  great  King  of  France, — were 
engaged  in  framing  a  treaty,  not  only  for  settling  the  succession 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  for  the  detestable  purpose  of  divid- 
ing the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  whole  scheme  was  vehemently 
condemned  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  to  the  law  of 
God.  The  ambassador  appealed  from  the  King  of  England  to 
the  Parliament,  to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
concluded  by  giving  notice  that  he  should  lay  the  whole  case 
before  the  two  Houses  when  next  they  met. 

The  style  of  this  paper  shows  how  strong  an  impression  had 
been  made  on  foreign  nations  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
lat«  session.  The  King,  it  was  plain,  was  no  longer  considered 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  was  charged  with  having 
committed  a  wrong ;  but  he  was  not  asked  to  make  reparation. 
He  was  treated  as  a  subordinate  oflicer  who  had  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  against  public  law,  and  was  threatened  with  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Commons,  who,  as  the  real  rulers  of  the  state, 
were  bound  to  keep  their  servants  in  order.  The  Lords  Jus- 
tices read  this  outrageous  noto  with  indignation,  and  sent  it 
with  all  sjiea<l  to  Loo.  Thence  they  received,  with  equal  speed, 
directions  so  seudCauales  out  of  the  country.  Our  ambassador 
was  at  tbe  same  time  recalled  from  Madrid  ;  and  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  England  and  Spain  was  suspended. 

It  is  probable  that  Canales  vvoul'd  have  expressed  himself  in 
a  less  unbecoming  manner,  had  tiiei-e  not  already  existed  a 
most  unfortunate  (juarrel  between  Spain  ami  William,  a  quarrel 
iu  which  William  was  perfectly  blameless,  but  in  which  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  P^nglish  I'arliumeut  and  of  the  Eug" 
lisb  nation  was  ou  the  side  of  Spain. 
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It  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  for  tlie  purpose  ol 
tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  quarrel.  Few  portions 
•  of  our  history  are  more  interesting  or  instructive :  but  few 
have  been  more  obscure  and  distorted  by  passion  and  prejudice. 
The  story  is  an  exciting  one  ;  and  it  has  generally  been  told  by 
writers  whose  judgment  had  been  perverted  by  strong  national 
partiality.  Their  invectives  and  lamentations  have  still  to  be 
temperately  examined ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
feelings  hardly  compatible  with  temperate  examination  will  not 
be  stirred  up  in  many  minds  by  the  name  of  Darien.  In  truth 
that  name  is  associated  with  calamities  so  cruel  that  the  recol- 
lection of  them  may  not  unnaturally  disturb  the  equipoise  even 
of  a  fair  and  sedate  mind. 

The  man  who  brought  these  calamities  on  his  country  was 
not  a  mere  visionary  or  a  mere  swindler.  He  was  that  William 
Paterson  whose  name  is  honourably  associated  with  the  auspi- 
cious commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Enfflish  commerce  and  in 
English  finance.  His  plan  of  a  national  bank,  having  been  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen  who  sate 
in  the  Parliament  house  at  Westminster  and  by  the  most  emi- 
nent merchants  who  walked  the  Exchange  of  London,  had  been 
carried  into  execution  with  signal  success.  He  thought,  and  per- 
haps thought  with  reason,  that  his  services  had  been  ill  requited. 
He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  great  cor- 
poration which  owed  its  existence  to  him,  but  he  was  not  re- 
elected. It  may  easily  be  believed  that  his  colleagues,  citizens 
of  ample  fortune  and  of  long  experience  in  the  practical  part  of 
trade,  aldermen,  wardens  of  companies,  heads  of  firms  well 
known  in  every  Burse  throughout  the  civilised  world,  were  not 
well  pleased  to  see  among  them  in  Grocers'  Hall  a  foreign  ad- 
venturer whose  whole  capital  consisted  in  an  inventive  brain 
and  a  persuasive  tongue.  Some  of  them  were  probably  weak 
enough  to  dislike  him  for  being  a  Scot :  some  were  probably 
mean  enough  to  be  jealous  of  his  parts  and  knowledge :  and 
even  persons  who  were  not  unfavourably  disposed  to  him  might 
Vave  discovered,  before  they  had  known  him  long,  that,  with 
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all  his  deverness,  he  was  deficient  in  common  sense ;  that  his 
minil  was  full  of  schemes  which,  at  the  first  glance,  had  a 
specious  sspect,  hut  wliich,  on  closer  examination,  appeared 
to  he  impracticable  or  pernicious  ;  and  that  the  benefit  which 
the  public  had  derived  from  one  happy  project  formed  by  him 
would  be  very  dearly  purchased  if  it  were  taken  for  granted 
that  all  his  other  projects  must  be  equally  hapjiy.  Disgusted 
by  what  he  considered  as  the  ingratitude  of  the  English  he  re- 
paired to  the  Continent,  in  the  hope  that  he  mighb  be  able  to 
interest  the  traders  of  the  Ilanse  Towns  and  the  princes  of  the 
German  Empire  in  his  plans.  From  the  Continent  he  returned 
unsuccessful  to  London  ;  and  then  at  leuijth  the  thousht  that 
he  might  be  more  juf^tlj  appreciated  by  his  countrymen  than 
by  strangers  seems  to  have  risen  in  his  mind.  Just  at  this  time 
he  fell  in  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  happened  to  be  in 
England.  Thesi^  eccentric  men  soon  became  intimate.  Each 
of  them  had  his  monomania ;  and  the  two  monomanias  suited 
each  other  perfectly.  Fletcher's  whole  soul  was  possessed  by 
a  sore,  jealous,  punctilious  patriotism.  I  lis  heart  was  ulcerated 
by  the  thought  of  the  poverty,  the  feebleness,  the  political  in- 
significance of  Scotland,  and  of  the  indignities  which  she  had 
sutTere*!  at  the  hands  of  her  powerful  and  opulent  neighbour. 
"Wlien  he  talked  of  her  wronijs  his  dark  meaixre  face  took  its 
sternest  expression  ;  his  habitual  frown  grew  blacker ;  and  his 
eyes  flashed  moie  than  their  wonted  fire.  Paterson,  on  the 
other  hand,  firmly  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  the 
means  of  making  any  state  wliich  would  follow  his  counsel 
great  and  prosperous  in  a  time  wliich,  when  compared  with  the 
life  of  an  in<lividual  could  hardly  be  called  long,  and  which,  in 
the  life  of  a  nation,  was  but  as  a  moment.  There  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dishonest.  Indeed  he  would  have 
found  more  difilculty  in  deceiving  others  had  he  not  begun  by 
deceiving  liimself.  His  faith  in  liis  own  schenii-s  was  strong 
even  to  martyrdom  ;  and  theelocjuence  with  which  he  illustrated 
an«l  defended  them  had  all  the  charms  of  sinccritv  and  of  enthu- 
uiasm.  Very  heldora  has  any  blunder  committed  by  fools,  or 
•ny  villatiy  'Iftvised  by  im])08tor8,  brought  on   any   uociety  mis- 
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enes  so  great  as  the  dreams  of  these  two  friends,  both  of  them 
men  of  integrity  and  both  of  them  men  of  parts,  were  destined 
to  bring  on  Scotland. 

In  1695  tlie  pair  went  down  together  to  their  native  coun- 
try. Tlie  Parliament  of  that  country  was  then  about  to  meet 
under  the  presidency  of  Tweeddale,  an  old  acquaintance  and 
country  neighbor  of  Fletcher.  On  Tweeddale  the  first  attack 
was  made.  He  was  a  shrewd,  cautious,  old  politician.  Yet  it 
should  seem  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold  out  against  the  skill 
and  energy  of  the  assailants.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  not 
altogether  a  dupe.  The  public  mind  was  at  that  moment  vio- 
lently agitated.  Men  of  all  parties  were  clamouring  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  slaughter  of  Gleucoe.  There  was  reason  to  fear 
that  the  session  which  was  about  to  commence  would  be  stormy. 
In  such  circumstances  the  Lord  Hiijh  Commissioner  mi^ht  think 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  estates  by 
offering  an  almost  irresistible  bait  to  their  cupidity.  If  such 
was  the  policy  of  Tweeddale  it  was,  for  the  moment,eminently 
successful.  The  Parliament,  which  met  burning  with  indigna- 
tion, was  soothed  into  good  humour.  The  blood  of  the  mui'- 
dered  Macdonalds  continued  to  cry  for  vengeance  in  vain.  The 
schemes  of  Paterson,  brought  forward  under  the  patronage  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  were  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Legislature. 

The  great  projector  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  nation.  Men 
spoke  to  him  with  more  profound  respect  than  to  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  His  antechamber  was  crowded  with  so- 
licitors desirous  to  catch  some  drops  of  that  golden  shower  of 
which  lie  was  supposed  to  be  the  dispenser.  To  be  seen  walk- 
ing with  him  in  the  High  Street,  to  be  honoured  by  him  with 
a  private  interview  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  enviable  dis- 
tinctions. He,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  false  prophets  who 
have  deluded  tliemselves  and  others,  drew  new  faith  in  his  own 
lie  from  the  credulity  of  liis  disciples.  His  countenance,  hia 
voice,  his  gestures,  indicated  boundless  self-importance.  When 
he  appeared'iu  public  he  looked, — such  is  tlie  language  of  one 
who  probably  had  often  seen  hiuij — like  Atlas  conscious  thak 
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a  world  was  on  his  shoulders.  But  the  airs  which  he  gave 
himself  only  heightened  the  respect  and  admiration  which  he 
inspred.  His  demeanour  was  regarded  as  a  model.  Scotch- 
men who  wished  to  be  thought  wise  looked  as  like  Paterson 
13  they  could. 

Ilis  plan,  though  as  yet  disclosed  to  tlie  public  only  by 
glimpses,  was  ap])lauded  by  all  classes,  factions  and  sects,  lords, 
merchants,  advocates,  divines,  Whigs  and  Jacobites,  Cameron- 
ians  and  Episcopalians.  In  truth,  of  all  the  ten  thousand  bub- 
bles of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memory,  none  was  ever 
more  skilfully  puflffd  into  existence ;  none  ever  soared  higher, 
or  glittered  more  brilliantly,  and  none  ever  burst  with  a  more 
lamentable  explosion.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  mixture 
of  truth  in  the  magnificent  day  dream  which  produced  such 
fatal  cQects. 

S:otla-d  was,  indeed,  not  blessed  with  a  mild  climate  or  a 
fertile  soil.  IJut  the  richest  spots  that  had  ever  existed  on  tho 
face  of  the  earth  had  been  spots  quite  as  little  favoured  by  na- 
ture. It  was  on  a  bare  rock,  surrounded  by  deep  sea,  that  tho 
streets  of  Tyre  were  piled  up  to  a  dizzy  height.  On  that  sterile 
crag  were  woven  the  robes  of  Persian  satraps  and  Sicilian  ty- 
rants :  there  were  fashioned  silver  bowls  and  chargers  for  tho 
ban(iuet3  of  kings  :  and  there  Pomeranian  amber  was  set  in 
Lydian  gold  to  adorn  the  necks  of  queens.  In  the  warehouses 
were  collected  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  odorous  gums  of 
Aral>ia ;  the  ivory  of  India,  and  the  tin  of  Britain.  In  the  port 
lay  fleets  of  great  ships  which  had  weathered  the  storms  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Atlantic.  Powerful  and  wealthy  colonies  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world  looked  up  with  filial  reverence  to  tho 
little  island ;  and  despots,  who  trampled  on  the  laws  and  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  all  the  nations  between  the  Ilydaspes  and 
the  ^gean,  condescended  to  court  the  population  of  that  busy 
hive.  At  a  later  period,  on  a  dreary  bank  formed  by  the  soil 
which  the  Alpine  streams  swept  down  to  the  y\driatic,  rose  tlu! 
palaces  of  Venice.  Within  a  space  which  would  not  have  been 
thought  large  enough  for  one  of  the  parks  of  a  rude  northern 
baron  were  collected  riches  far  exceeding  thost'  of  a  uorihcru 
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kingdom.     In  almost  every  one  of  the  private  dwellings  which 
fringed  the  Great  Canal  were  to  be  seen  plate,  mirrors,  jewellery^ 
tapestry,  paintings,  carving,  such  as  might  move  the  envy  oi  the 
master  of  Holyrood.     In  the  arsenal  were  munitions  of  war 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  contest  against  the  whole  power  of  ths 
Ottoman  Empire.     And,  before  the  grandeur  of  Venice  had  de- 
clined, another  commonwealth,  still  less  favoured,  if  jiossible,  by 
nature,  had  rapidly  risen  to  a  power  and  opulence  which  the 
whole  civilised  world  contemplated  with  envy  and  admiration. 
On  a  desolate  marsh  overhung  by  fogs  and  exhaling  diseases,  a 
marsh  where   there  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  firm 
earth  nor  drinkable  water,  a  marsh  from  which  the  ocean  on 
one  side  and  the  Rhine  on  the   other  were  with  dithculty  kept 
out  by  art,  was  to  be  found  the  most  prosperous  community  in 
Europe.     The  wealth  which  was!  collected  within  five  miles  of 
the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  would  purchase  the  fee  simple  of 
Scotland.     And  why  should  this  be  ?     Was  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  the   Phoenician,  on  the 
Venetian  or  on  the  Hollander,  a  iarger  measure  of  activity,  of 
ino-enuity,  of  forethought,  of  self-command,  than  on  the  citizen 
of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ?     The  truth  was  that,  in  all  those 
qualities  which  conduce  to  success  in  life,  and  especially  in  com- 
mercial life,  the  Scot  had  never  been  surpassed ;  perhaps  he 
had  never  been  equalled.     All  that  was  necessary  was  that  his 
energy  should  take  a  proper  direction ;  and  a  proper  direction 
Paterson  undertook  to  give. 

His  esoteric  project  was  the  original  project  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  extended  and  modified.  Columbus  had  hoped  to 
establish  a  communication  between  our  quarter  of  the  world 
and  India,  across  the  great  western  ocean.  But  he  was  stopped 
by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  The  American  continent,  stretch- 
ing far  north  and  far  south  into  cold  and  inhospitable  regions, 
presented  what  seemed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  pro- 
gress ;  and,  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  first  set  foot  on  that 
continent,  Gama  reached  Malabar  by  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  consequence  w;;s  that  during  two  hundred 
years  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  remotei  parts  of  Asia  had 
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been  carried  on  by  rouuding  the  immense  peninsula  of  Africa. 
Paterson  novr  revived  the  project  of  Cohimbus,  aud  persuaded 
himself  and  otliers  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  tliat  project  into 
effect  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  make  his  country  the  greatest  em- 
porium that  had  ever  existed  on  our  globe. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  in  America 
some  spot  which  might  be  a  resting  place  between  Scotland  aud 
ludiit.  It  was  true  that  almost  every  habitable  part  of  America 
had  already  been  seized  by  some  European  power.  Paterson, 
however,  imagined  that  one  province,  the  most  important  of  all, 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  short-sighted  cupidity  of  vulgar 
politicians  and  vulgar  traders.  The  isthmus  which  joined  the 
two  great  continents  of  the  New  World  remained,  according  to 
him,  unappropriated.  Great  Spanish  vice-royalties,  he  said,  lay 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west ;  but  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Darien  were  abandoned  to  rude  tribes  which  followed  their  own 
usages  and  obeyed  their  own  princes.  lie  had  been  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  in  wliat  character  was  not  quite  clear.  Some 
said  that  he  had  gone  thither  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  some 
that  he  had  gone  thither  to  rob  the  Spaniards.  But,  missionary 
or  pirate,  he  had  visited  Darien,  and  had  brought  away  none 
but  delightful  recollections.  The  havens,  lie  averred,  were 
capacious  and  .'^ecure  :  the  sea  swarmed  with  turtle  :  the  country 
was  so  mountainous  that,  within  nine  degrees  of  the  eqtiator, 
the  climate  was  temperate ;  and  yet  the  inequalities  of  the 
groiHid  offered  no  impediment  to  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  construct  roads  along  which  a 
Btrinf  of  mules  or  a  wheeled  ciirria're  miirht  in  the  course  of  a 
Bingli!  day  pass  from  sea  to  pc;i.  The  soil  was,  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet,  a  rich  black  mould,  on  which  a  profusion  of  valuable 
herbs  and  fruits  grew  spontaneously,  and  on  which  all  the 
choicest  productions  of  tropical  regions  might  easily  be  raised 
by  human  industry  and  art;  and  yet  the  oxiiI)erant  fertility  of 
the  earth  had  not  tainted  the  purify  of  thci  air.  Considered 
nerely  a.H  a  place  of  residence,  the  isthnnis  was  a  paradise.  A 
colony  placed  there  could  not  fail  to  prosper,  even  if  it  had  no 
vealth  except  what  was  derived  from  agriculture.     But  agri- 
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culture  was  a  secondary  object  in  the  colonisation  of  Darien. 
Let  but  that  precious  neck  of  land  be  occupied  by  an  intelligenti 
an  enterprising,  a  thrifty  race  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  whole 
trade  between  India  and  Europe  must  be  drawn  to  that  point. 
The  tedious  and  oerilous  passage  round  Africa  would  soon  be 
abandoned.  The  merchant  would  no  longer  expose  his  cargoes 
to  the  mountainoiis  billows  and  capricious  gales  of  the  Antarc- 
tic seas.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  voyage  fi'om  Europe  to 
Darieu,  and  the  whole  voyage  from  Darien  to  the  richest  king- 
doms of  Asia,  would  be  a  rapid  yet  easy  gliding  before  the 
trade  windc  over  blue  and  sparkling  waters.  The  voyage  back 
across  the  Pacific  would,  in  the  latitude  of  Japan,  be  almost 
equally  speedy  and  pleasant.  Time,  labour,  money,  would  be 
saved.  The  returns  would  come  in  more  quickly.  Fewer 
hands  v.'ould  be  required  to  navigate  the  ships.  The  loss  of  a 
vessel  would  be  a  rare  event.  The  trade  would  increase  fast. 
In  c  short  time  it  would  double  ;  and  it  would  all  pass  through 
Darien.  Whoever  possessed  that  door  of  the  sea,  that  key  of 
the  universe, — such  were  the  bold  figures  which  Paterson  loved 
to  employ, — would  give  law  to  both  hemispheres  ;  and  would, 
by  peaceful  arts,  without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  establish 
an  empire  as  splendid  as  that  of  Cyrus  or  Alexander.  Of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  Scotland  was,  as  yet,  the  poorest  and  the 
least  considered.  If  she  would  but  occupy  Darien,  if  she 
would  but  become  one  great  free  port,  one  great  warehouse  for 
the  wealth  which  the  soil  of  Darien  might  produce,  and  for  the 
stiil  greater  wealth  which  would  be  poured  into  Darien  from 
Canton  and  Siam,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  she  would  at 
once  take  her  place  in  the  first  rank  among  nations.  No  rival 
would  be  able  to  contend  with  her  either  in  the  West  Indian  or 
in  the  East  Indian  trade.  The  beggarly  country,  as  it  had 
been  insolently  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  and  more 
fruitful  regions,  would  be  the  great  mart  for  the  choicest  luxuries, 
sugar,  rum,  coffee,  chocolate,  tobacco,  the  tea  and  porcelain  of 
China,  the  muslin  of  Dacca,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  diamonds 
of  Golconda,  the  pearls  of  Karrack,  the  delicious  birds'  nest* 
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6f  Xicobar,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  ivory  and  sandal  wood.  From 
Scotland  would  come  all  the  finest  jewels  and  brocade  worn  by 
duchesses  at  the  balls  of  St.  James's  and  Versailles.  From 
Scotland  would  come  all  the  saltpetre  wli-icli  would  furnish  the 
means  of  war  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  contending  potentates. 
And  on  ::11  the  vast  riches  which  would  be  constantly  pas.siiio 
through  the  little  kingdom  a  toll  would  be  paid  which  would 
remain  behind.  There  would  be  a  prosperity,  such  as  might 
seem  fabulous,  a  prosperity  of  which  every  Scotchman,  from 
the  peer  to  the  cadie,  would  partake.  Soon,  all  along  the  now 
desolate  shoies  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  villas  and  pleasure 
grounds  would  be  as  thick  as  along  the  edges  of  the  Dutch  canals. 
Edinburgh  would  vie  with  London  and  Pads  ;  and  the  baiKie 
of  GliLsgow  and  Dundee  would  have  as  stately  and  well  furn- 
ished a  mansion,  and  as  fine  a  gallery  of  pictures,  as  any  bur- 
gomaster of  Amsterdam. 

This  magnificent  plan  was  at  first  but  partially  disclosed  to 
the  public.  A  colony  was  to  be  planted :  a  vast  trade  was  to 
be  opened  between  both  the  Indies  and  Scotl-and  :  but  the  name 
of  Darien  was  as  yet  pronounced  only  in  whispers  by  Patersoa 
and  by  his  most  confidential  friends.  He  had  however  showii 
enough  to  excite  boundless  hopes  and  desires.  How  well  ho 
8uccee<led  in  inspiring  others  with  his  own  feelings  is  sulficient- 
ly  proved  by  the  memorable  Act  to  which  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner gave  the  Royal  sanction  on  the  2Cth  of  June  1G05. 
By  this  Act  some  persons  who  were  named,  and  such  other 
persons  as  should  join  with  them,  were  formed  into  a  corpora- 
tion, which  was  to  be  named  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading 
to  Africa  ami  the  Indies.  The  amount  of  the  capital  to  be  cm- 
ployed  was  not  fixed  l)y  law  ;  but  it  was  provided  that  ono  half 
of  the  stock  at  least  must  be  held  by  Scotchmen  resident  in 
Scotland,  and  that  ;jo  stock  which  had  been  originally  held  by 
a  Scotchman  resident  in  Scotland  should  ever  l)e  transferred  to 
any  but  a  Scotchman  resident  in  Scotland.  An  entire  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  with  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  for  a  term  of 
thirty-one  years,  was  grafted  to  the  Company.  All  goods  im- 
ported by  the    Company  were  during  twenty-orio  years  to  bo 
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duty  free,  with  the  exception  of  foreign  sugar  and  tobaccOi 
Sugar  and  tobacco  grown  on  the  Company's  own  plantations 
were  exempted  from  all  taxation.  Every  member  and  every 
servant  of  the  Company  was  to  be  privileged  against  impress- 
ment and  arrest.  If  any  of  these  privileged  persons  was  im- 
pressed or  arrested,  the  Company  was  authorised  to  release 
him,  and  to  demand  the  assistance  both  of  the  civil  and  of  the 
military  power.  The  Company  was  authorised  to  take  posses- 
sion of  unoccupied  territories  in  any  part  of  Asia,  Africa  or 
America,  and  there  to  plant  colonies,  to  build  towns  and  forts, 
to  impose  taxes,  and  to  provide  magazines,  arms  and  ammuni, 
tion,  to  raise  troops,  to  wage  war,  to  conclude  treaties;  and  the 
King  was  made  to  promise  that,  if  any  foreign  state  should  in. 
jure  the  Company,  he  would  interpose,  and  would,  at  the  publia 
charge,  obtain  reparation.  Lastly  it  was  provided  that,  in  or- 
der to  give  greater  security  and  solemnity  to  this  most  exorbi- 
tant  grant,  the  whole  substance  of  the  Act  should  be  set  forth 
in  Letters  Patent  to  which  the  Chancellor  was  directed  to  put 
the  Great  Seal  without  delay. 

The  letters  were  drawn  :  the  Great  Seal  was  affixed  :  tha 
subscription  books  were  opened ;  the  shares  were  fixed  at  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling  each  ;  and  from  the  Pentland  Firth  to 
the  Solway  Firth  every  man  who  had  a  hundred  pounds  was 
impatient  to  put  down  his  name.  About  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  were  actually  paid  up.  This  may  not, 
at  first  sight,  appear  a  large  sum  to  those  who  remember  the 
bubbles  of  1825  and  of  1845,  and  would  assuredly  not  have 
sufficed  to  defray  the  charge  of  three  months  of  war  with  Spaii:. 
Yet  the  effort  was  marvellous  when  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
confidence  that  the  Scotch  people  voluntarily  contributed  for  the 
colonisation  of  Darien  a  larger  proportion  of  their  substance 
than  any  other  people  ever,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  volun- 
tarily contributed  to  any  commercial  undertaking.  A  great 
part  of  Scotland  was  then  as  poor  and  rude  as  Iceland  now  is. 
There  were  five  or  six  shires  which  did  not  altogether  contain 
so  many  guineas  and  crowns  as  were  tossed  about  every  day  by 
the  shovels  of  a  single  goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street.     Even  the 
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nobles  had  very  little  ready  money.  They  generally  took  a  large 
part  of  their  rents  ii  kind,  and  were  thus  able,  on  their  own 
domains,  to  live  pkntifuUy  and  hospitably.  But  there  were 
many  esquires  in  Kent  and  Somersetshire  who  received  from 
their  tenants  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  a  Duke 
of  Gordon  or  a  Marquess  of  Atholl  drew  from  extensive  prov- 
inces. The  pecuniary  remuneration  of  the  clergy  was  such  as 
would  have  moved  the  pity  of  the  most  needy  curate  who  thought 
it  a  privilege  to  drink  his  ale  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  kitchen 
of  an  English  manor  house.  Even  in  the  fertile  Merse  there 
were  parishes  of  which  the  minister  received  only  from  four  to 
eight  pounds  sterling  in  cash.  The  official  income  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  only  five  hundred  a  year  ; 
that  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  only  four  hundred  a  year.  The 
l:ind  tax  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  some  years  latci*  by 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  at  little  more  than  half  the  land  tax  of 
the  single  county  of  Norfolk.  Eour  hundred  thousand  pounds 
probably  bore  iis  great  a  ratio  to  the  wealth  of  Scotland  then 
as  forty  millions  would  bear  now. 

The  list  of  the  members  of  the  Darien  Company  deserves  to 
be  examined.  The  number  of  shareholders  was  about  fourteen 
liundred.  The  largest  quantity  of  stock  registered  in  one  name 
was  three  thousand  pounds.  The  heads  of  three  noble  houses 
took  three  thousand  pounds  each,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury  and  Lord  Belhaven,  a  man  of  ability, 
spirit  and  patriotism,  who  had  entered  into  the  design  with 
enthusiasm  not  inferior  to  that  of  Fletcher.  Argylc  held  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  John  Dalrymple,  but  too  well  known  as  the 
Master  of  Stair,  had  just  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and 
Cbtate,  and  was  now  Viscount  Stair.  lie  put  down  his  namo 
for  a  thousand  pounds.  The  number  of  Scotch  peers  who  sub- 
Bcribed  was  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  City  of  Edinburgh, 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  took  three  thousand  pounds,  the  City 
of  (jhi^gow  three  thousand,  the  City  of  I'erth  two  thousand. 
I>iit  the  great  majority  of  the  subscribers  contributed  only  one 
hundred  or  two  hnndrcil  pounds  each.  A  very  few  divines  who 
were  settled  iu  the  capital  or  in  other  largo  towns  were  able  t# 
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purchase  shares.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  in  the  roll  the  name 
of  more  than  one  professional  man  whose^paternal  anxiety  led  him 
to  lay  out  probably  all  his  hardly  earned  savings  in  purchasing 
a  hundred  pound  share  for  each  of  his  children.  If,  indeed, 
Paterson's  predictions  had  been  verified,  such  a  share  would, 
according  to  the  notions  of  that  age  and  country,  have  been  a 
handsome  portion  for  the  daughter  of  a  writer  or  a  surgeon. 

That  the  Scotch  are  a  people  eminently  intelligent,  wary, 
resolute    and  self-possessed  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
observation.      That   they   are   a   people  peculiarly    liable    to 
dangerous  fits  of  passion  and  delusions  of  the  imagination  is 
less  generally  acknowledged,  but  is  not  less  true.     The  whole 
kingdom  seemed  to  have  gone  mad.      Paterson  had  acquired 
an  influence  resembling  rather  that  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
rcli<rion,  that  of  a  Mahomet,  that    of   a    Joseph  Smith,  than 
that  of  a  commercial  projector.     Blind  faith  in  a  religion,  fa- 
natical zeal  for  a  religion,  are  too   common  to  astonish  us.  But 
such  faith  and  zeal  seem  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  transac- 
tions o.f  the  money  market.  It  is  true  that  we  are  judging  after 
the  event.     But  before  the  event  materials  sufficient  for  the 
forming  of  a  sound  judgment  were  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
cared  to   use  them.     It  seems  incredible  that   men  of  sense, 
who   had   only   a  vague    and   general    notion    of  Paterson's 
scheme,   should   have   staked   everything   on    the    success   of 
that   scheme.      It   seems    more   incredible   still   that  men    to 
■whom  the  details  of  that  scheme  had  been  confided  should  not 
have   looked  into  any   of   the  common  books  of   history    or 
geography  in  which  an   account  of   Darien   might  have  been 
found,   and   should   not    have    asked   themselves    the   simple 
question,  whether  Spain  was  likely  to  endure  a  Scotch  colony 
in  the  heart  of  her  Transatlantic  dominions.     It  was  notorious 
that  she  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  isthmus  on   specious, 
nay,  on  solid,  grounds.     A  Spaniard  had  been  the  first  discov- 
erer of  the  coast  ot  Darien.     A  Spaniard  had  built  a  town  and 
established  a  government  on  that  coast.     A  Spaniard  had,  with 
gre;it  labour  and  peril,  crossed  the  mountainous  neck  of  land, 
bad  seen  rolling  beneath  him  the  vast  Pacific,  pever  before  re- 
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reakil  to  European  eyes,  hail  descended,  strord  in  hand,  into 
the  waves  up  to  his  girdle,  and  had  there  solemnly  taken  pos- 
session of  sea  and  shore,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  of  Cas* 
tile.  It  was  true  that  the  region  which  Paterson  descrihed  as  a 
paradise,  had  been  found  by  the  first  Castilian  settlers  to  be  a 
laud  of  mijcry  and  death.  The  poisonous  air,  exhaled  from 
rank  jungle  and  stagnant  water,  had  compelled  them  to  remove 
to  the  neighbouring  haven  of  Panama  ;  and  the  Red  Indians 
had  been  contemptuously  permitted  to  live  after  their  own  fashion 
on  the  pestilential  soil.  But  that  soil  was  still  considered,  and 
mi'dit  WL'll  be  considered,  by  Spain  as  her  own.  In  many  coun- 
tries there  were  tracts  of  morass,  of  mountain,  of  forest,  in  which 
governments  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  maintaining  order,  and  in  which  rude  tribes  enjoyed  by  con- 
nivance a  kind  of  independence.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
members  of  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies  to  look  very  far  for  an  example.  In  some  highland  dis- 
tricts, not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Edinburgh,  dwelt 
clans  whirh  had  always  regarded  the  authority  of  the  King, 
Parliament,  Privy  Council  and  Court  of  Session,  quite  as  little 
as  the  aboriginal  population  of  Darien  regarded  the  authority 
of  the  Spanish  Viceroys  and  Audiences.  Yet  it  would  surely 
have  been  thought  an  outrageous  violation  of  the  public  law  in 
the  King  of  Spain  to  take  possession  of  Appin  and  Lochaber. 
And  would  it  be  a  less  outrageous  violation  of  public  law  in  the 
Scots  to  seize  on  a  province  in  the  very  centre  of  his  posses- 
pioiH,  on  the  plea  that  this  j)rovince  was  in  the  same  state  ia 
which  Appin  and  Lochaber  had  been  during  centuries? 

So  grossly  unjust  was  Paterson's  scheme  ;  and  yet  it  was 
less  unjust  than  impolitic.  Torpid  as  Spam  had  become,  there 
was  still  one  point  on  which  she  was  exquisitely  sensitive.  The 
KJightest  encroachment  of  any  otlicr  European  power  oven  on 
the  outskirts  of  her  American  dominions  sulFiccd  to  disturb  her 
repose  and  to  brace  her  paralysed  nerves.  To  imagine  that  shn 
would  tamely  suffer  adventurers  from  one  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant kingdoms  of  the  Old  World  to  form  a  Bettlement  in  the 
midst  of  her  empire,  within  a  day's  sail  of  Portobello  ou  out 
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eide  and  of  Carthagena  on  the  other,  was  ludicrously  absurd. 
She  would  have  been  just  as  likely  to  let  them  take  possession 
of  the  Escurial.  It  was,  therefore,  evident  that,  before  the  new 
Company  could  even  begin  its  commercial  operations,  there 
must  be  a  war  with  Spain  and  complete  triumph  over  Spain. 
What  means  had  the  Company  of  waging  such  a  war,  and  what 
chance  of  achieving  such  a  triumph  ?  The  ordinary  revenue  of 
Scotland  in  time  of  peace  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  thou- 
sand a  year.  The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  to  the  Crown 
during  the  war  with  France  had  amounted  perhaps  to  as  much 
more.  Spain,  it  is  true,  was  no  longer  the  Spain  of  Pavia  and 
Lepanto.  But,  even  in  her  decay,  she  possessed  in  Europe  re- 
sources which  exceeded  thirty  fold  those  of  Scotland ;  and  in 
America,  where  the  struggle  must  take  place,  the  disproportion 
was  still  greater.  The  Spanish  fleets  and  arsenals  were  doubt- 
less in  wretched  condition.  But  there  were  Spanish  fleets  ; 
there  were  Spanish  arsenals.  The  galleons,  which  sailed  every 
year  from  Seville  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Darien  and  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Darien  back  to  Seville,  were  in  tolerable  con- 
dition, and  formed,  by  themselves,  a  considerable  armament. 
Scotland  had  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  nor  a  single  dockyard 
where  such  a  ship  could  be  built.  A  marine  sufficient  to  over- 
power that  of  Spain  must  be,  not  merely  equipped  and  manned, 
but  created.  An  armed  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  isthmus 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  vie  royalties  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  must  be  sent  over  five  thousand  mil  s  of  ocean.  What  was 
the  charge  of  such  an  expedition  likely  to  be  ?  Oliver  had,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  wrested  a  West  Indian  island  from 
Spain  :  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  Oliver,  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  administration  of  war,  who  wasted  nothing,  and 
who  was  excellently  served,  had  been  forced  to  spend,  in  a 
single  year,  on  his  navy  alone,  twenty  times  the  ordinary  rev- 
Bnue  of  Scotland ;  and,  since  his  days,  war  had  been  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  costly. 

It  was  plain  that  Scotland  could  not  alone  support  the  charge 
of  a  contest  with  the  enemy  whom  Paterson  was  bent  on  pro- 
voking.     And  what  assistance  was  she  likely  to  have  froiy 
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abroad  ?  Undoubtedly  the  vast  colonial  empire  and  the  narrow 
colonial  policy  of  Spain,  were  regarded  wiili  an  evil  eye  by 
more  than  one  great  maritime  power.  But  there  was  no  great 
maritime  power  which  would  not  far  rather  have  seen  the  isth- 
raus  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  Darien  Company.  Lewis  could  not 
hut  dread  whatever  tended  to  aggran(li.<e  a  state  governed  by 
"William.  To  Holland  the  East  India  trade  was  as  the  apple 
of  her  eye.  She  had  been  the  chief  gainer  by  the  discoveries 
of  Gama  ;  and  it  might  be  expected  that  she  would  do  all  that 
could  be  done  by  craft,  and,  if  need  were,  by  violence,  rather 
than  sufifer  any  rival  to  be  to  her  what  she  had  been  to  Venice. 
England  remained  ;  and  Paterson  was  sanguine  enough  to  flat- 
ter himself  that  England  might  be  induced  to  lend  her  powerful 
aid  to  the  Company.  He  and  Lord  Belhaven  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, opened  an  office  in  Clement's  Lane,  formed  a  Board  of 
Directors  auxiliary  to  the  Central  Board  at  Edinburgh,  and  in- 
vited the  capitalists  of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  subscribe  for  the 
slock  which  had  not  been  reserved  for  Scotchmen  resident  in 
Scotland.  A  few  monied  men  were  allured  by  the  bait ;  but 
the  clamour  of  the  City  was  loud  and  menacing  ;  and  from  tlw 
City  a  feeling  of  indignation  spread  fast  through  the  country. 
In  this  feeling  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  mixture  of  evil. 
National  antipathy  operated  on  some  minds,  religious  antipathy 
on  others.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  auger  which 
Paterson's  schemes  excited  throughout  the  south  of  the  island 
was,  in  the  main,  just  and  reasonable.  Though  it  was  not  yet 
generally  known  in  what  precise  spot  his  colony  was  to  be 
planted,  tlicrc  could  be  little  doubt  that  ho  intended  to  occupy 
some  part  of  America.:  and  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  that 
such  occupation  would  be  resisted.  There  would  bo  a  mari- 
time war;  and  such  a  war  Scotland  ha<l  no  means  of  carrying 
on.  The  sUito  of  her  finances  was  such  that  she  must  bo  quite 
unable  to  fit  out  even  a  single  squadron  of  moderate  size. 
Before  the  conflict  had  lasted  three  months  she  would  have 
lU'itlier  money  nor  cn-dit  left.  These  things  w<'ro  ohvious  to 
every  coffeehouse  politiciau  ;  and  it  v/as   iuipossibiu  to  bciiuvo 
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that  they  had  escaped  the  notice  of  men  so  able  and  well  informed 
as  some  who  sate  in  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  one  way  only  could  the  conduct  of  these  schemers 
he  explained.  They  meant  to  make  a  dupe  and  a  tool  of  the 
Southron.  The  two  British  kingdoms  were  so  closely  connect- 
ed, physically  and  politically,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
one  of  them  to  be  at  peace  with  a  power  with  which  the  other 
was  at  war.  If  the  Scotch  drew  King  William  into  a  quarrel, 
England  must,  from  regard  to  her  own  dignity  which  was  bound 
up  with  his,  support  him  in  it.  She  was  to  be  tricked  into  a 
bloody  and  expensive  contest  in  the  event  of  which  she  had  no 
interest ;  nay,  into  a  contest  in  which  victory  would  be  a  greater 
calamity  to  her  than  defeat.  She  was  to  lavish  her  wealth  and 
the  lives  of  her  seamen,  in  order  that  a  set  of  cunning  foreigners 
might  enjoy  a  monopoly  by  which  she  would  be  the  chief  suf- 
ferer. She  was  to  conquer  and  defend  provinces  for  the  Scotch 
corporation  ;  and  her  reward  was  to  be  that  her  merchants  were 
to  be  undersold,  her  customers  decoyed  away,  her  exchequer 
beggared.  There  would  be  an  end  to  the  disputes  between  the 
Old  East  India  Company  and  the  New  East  India  Company ;  for 
both  Companies  would  be  ruined  alike.  The  two  great  springs 
of  revenue  would  be  dried  up  together.  "What  would  be  the 
receipt  of  the  Customs,  what  of  the  Excise,  when  vast  maga- 
zines of  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  spices,  silks, 
muslins,  all  duty  free,  should  be  formed  along  the  estuaries  of 
the  Forth  and  of  the  Clyde,  and  along  the  border  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  ?  What  army, 
what  fleet,  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  fair  trader  when  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  should  be  turned  into  one  great  smuggling  establish- 
ment ?  Paterson's  plan  was  simply  this,  that  England  should 
first  spend  millions  in  defence  of.  the  trade  of  his  Company,  and 
should  then  be  plundered  of  twice  as  many  millions  by  means 
of  that  very  trade. 

The  cry  of  the  city  and  of  the  nation  was  soon  echoed  by 
the  legislature.  When  the  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time 
after  the  general  election  of  1695,  Rochester  called  the  attea- 
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tion  of  the  Lords  to  the  constitution  and  designs  cf  the  Com- 
pany. Several  witnesses  were  summoned  to  ilie  bar,  and  gave 
jvidence  which  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  House.  "  If 
Aese  Scots  are  to  have  their  way,"  said  one  peer,  "  I  shall  go 
tud  settle  iu  Scotland,  and  Pot  stay  here  to  be  made  a  beggar." 
The  Lords  resolved  to  represent  strongly  to  the  King  the  in- 
nistice  of  re(iuiring  England  to  exert  her  power  in  support  of  an 
enterprise  which,  if  successful,  must  be  fatal  to  her  commerce 
and  to  her  finances.  A  representation  was  drawn  up  and  com- 
municated to  the  Commons.  The  Commons  eagerly  concurred 
and  complimented  the  Peers  on  the  promptitude  with  which  their 
Lordships  had,  on  this  occasion,  stood  forth  to  protect  the  public 
interests.  The  two  Houses  went  up  together  to  Kensington 
with  the  address.  William  hud  been  under  the  walls  of  Namur 
when  the  Act  for  incorporating  the  Company  liad  been  touched 
with  his  sceptre  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  known  nothing  about 
that  Act  till  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  the  clamour 
of  his  English  subjects.  He  now  snid,  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland,  but  that  he  would  try  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice.  The 
Lord  High  Commissioner  Tweeddalo  and  Secretary  Johnstone 
were  immediately  dismissed.  But  the  A<^t  which  had  been 
passed  b}-  their  management  still  continued  to  bo  law  in  Scot- 
land; nor  was  it  in  their  master's  power  to  undo  wliat  they  had 
done. 

The  Commons  were  not  content  with  addressins  the  throne. 
They  instituted  an  inqniiy  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch 
Company  in  London.  Belhaven  made  his  escape  to  his  own 
country,  and  was  tliere  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Seijoant-at- 
Arms.  But  Paterson  and  some  of  his  confederates  were  severe- 
ly ex-amined.  It  soon  appeared  tliat  the  Board  which  was  sit- 
ting in  Clement's  Lu  c  had  done  things  which  were  certainly 
imprudent  and  perhapi,  illegal.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  em- 
powered the  directors  to  take  and  to  administer  to  their  ser- 
vaiitH  au  oath  of  fidelity.  But  tliat  Act  was  on  the  south  of  the 
Tweed  a  nulliiv.  Xcvcrlheli-^H  the  directors  h.nl,  in  the  heart 
of  the  City  of  London,  taken  uud  administered  this  oath,  and 
Vol.  v.— 28 
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had  thus,  by  implication,  asserted  that  the  powers  conferred  on 
them  by  the  legislature  of  Scotland  accompanied  them  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  resolved  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crim& 
and  misdemeanour,  and  that  they  should  be  impeached.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  frame  articles  of  impeachment ;  but  the 
task  proved  a  difficult  one  ;  and  the  prosecution  was  suffered  to 
drop,  not  however  till  the  few  English  capitalists  who  had  at  first 
been  friendly  to  Paterson's  project  had  been  terrified  into  re- 
nouncing all  connection  with  him. 

Now,  surely,  if  not  before,  Paterson  ought  to  have  seen  that 
his  project  could  end  in  nothing  but  shame  to  himself  and  rum 
to  his  worshippers.  From  the  first  it  had  been  clear  that  Eng- 
land alone  could  protect  his  Company  against  the  enmity  of 
Spain ;  and  it  was  now  clear  that  Spain  would  be  a  less  formid. 
able  enemy  than  England.  It  was  impossible  that  his  plan 
could  excite  greater  indignation  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies  at 
Madrid,  or  in  the  House  of  Trade  at  Seville,  than  it  h.ad  excited 
in  London.  Unhappily  he  was  given  over  to  a  strong  delusion  ; 
and  the  blind  multitude  eagerly  followed  their  blind  leader. 
Indeed  his  dupes  were  maddened  by  that  which  should  have 
sobered  them.  The  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  which  sate 
at  Westminster,  proceedings  just  and  reasonable  in  substance, 
but  in  manner  doubtless  harsh  and  insolent,  had  roused  the 
angry  passions  ot  a  nation,  feeble  indeed  in  numbers  and  in  ma- 
terial resources,  but  eminently  high  spirited.  The  proverbial 
pride  of  the  Scotch  was  too  much  for  their  proverbial  shrewd- 
ness. The  votes  of  tho  English  Lords  and  Commons  were 
treated  with  marked  contempt.  The  populace  of  Edinburgh 
burned  Rochester  in  effigy.  Money  was  poured  faster  than 
ever  into  the  treasury  of  the  Company.  A  stately  house,  in 
Milne  Square,  then  the  most  modern  and  fashionable  part  of 
Edinburgh,  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  at  once  as  an  office  and 
a  warehouse.  Ships  adapted  both  for  war  and  for  trade  were 
required :  but  the  means  of  building  such  ships  did  not  exist  in 
Scotland  ;  and  no  firm  in  the  south  of  the  island  was  disposed 
to  enter  into  a  contract  which  might  not  improbably  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  impeachable  offence      It 
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was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  dockyanls  of  Amsterdam 
and  Hamburg.  At  an  expense  of  fifly  thousand  pounds  a  few 
vessels  were  procured,  the  hirgest  of  wliich  would  hardly  have 
ranked  as  sixtieth  in  the  English  navy  ;  and  with  this  force,  a 
force  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  pirates  of  Sallee  in  check,  the 
Company  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the  maritime  powers 
in  the  world. 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1G98  that  all  was  ready  for 
the  expedition  which  was  to  ch.ange  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
number  of  seamen  and  colonists  who  embarked  at  Leith  was 
twelve  hundred.  Of  the  colonists  many  were  younger  sons  of 
honourable  families,  or  officers  who  had  been  disbanded  since 
the  peace.  It  was  impossible  to  find  room  for  all  who  were 
desirous  of  emigrating.  It  is  said  that  some  persons  who  had 
vainly  applied  for  a  passage  hid  themselves  in  dark  corners 
about  the  ships,  and,  when  discovered,  refused  to  depart,  clung 
to  the  rigging,  and  were  at  last  taken  on  shore  by  main  force. 
This  infatuation  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  few  of  the 
adventurers  knew  to  what  place  they  were  going.  All  that  was 
quite  certain  was  that  a  colony  was  to  be  planted  somewheie, 
and  to  be  named  Caledonia.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the 
fleet  would  steer  for  some  part  of  the  coast  of  America.  But 
this  opinion  was  not  universal.  At  the  Dutch  embassy  in 
Saint  .James's  Square  there  was  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the 
new  Caledonia  would  be  founded  among  those  li^astern  sj)ice 
islands  with  which  Amsterdam  had  long  carried  on  a  lucrative 
commerce. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  a 
Council  of  Seven.  Two  Presbyterian  chaplains  and  a  precentor 
were  on  board.  A  cargo  had  been  laid  in  whi<di  was  after- 
wards the  Bubjcft  of  mufli  mirth  to  the  enemies  of  the  Company, 
slippers  innumerable,  four  thousand  periwigs  of  all  kinds  from 
plain  bobs  to  those  magnificent  structures  which,  in  that  ago, 
towered  high  above  the  foreheads  and  descended  to  the  elbows 
of  men  of  fashion,  bales  of  Scotch  woollen  sttifTs  whieh  nobody 
within  the  tropics  could  wear,  and  many  Inunlrtds  of  English 
IjiblcM,  which  neither  Spaniard   nor  Indian  could  read,     Pater- 
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Bon,  flushed  with  pride  and  hope,  not  only  accompanied  the  ex« 
pedition,  but  took  with  him  his  wife,  a  comely  dame,  whose 
heart  he  had  won  in  London,  where  she  had  presided  over  one 
of  the  great  coffee-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. At  length,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  the  ships,  fol- 
lowed by  many  tearful  eyes,  and  commended  to  heaven  in  many 
vain  prayers,  sailed  out  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth. 

The  voyage  was  much  longer  than  a  voyage  to  the  Antip- 
odes now  is  ;  and  the  adventurers  suffered  much.  The  rations 
were  scanty  :  there  were  bitter  complaints  both  of  the  bread  and 
of  the  meat :  and,  when  the  little  fleet,  after  passing  round  the 
Orkneys  and  Ireland,  touched  at  Madeira,  those  gentlemen  who 
had  fine  clothes  among  their  baggage  were  glad  to  exchange 
embroidered  coats  and  laced  waistcoats  for  provisions  and  wines. 
From  Madeira  the  adventurers  ran  across  the  Atlantic,  landed 
on  an  uninhabited  islet  lying  between  Porto  Rico  and  St. 
Thomas,  took  possession  of  this  desolate  spot  in  the  name  of  the 
Company,  set  up  a  tent,  and  hoisted  the  white  cross  of  St.  An- 
drew. Soon,  however,  they  were  warned  off  by  an  officer  who 
was  sent  from  St.  Thomas  to  inform  them  that  they  were  tres- 
passing on  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  their  voyage,  having  obtained  the  services  of  an  old 
buccaneer  who  knew  the  coast  of  Central  America  well.  Under 
his  pilotage  they  anchored  on  t1ie  first  of  November  close  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  One  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  country 
soon  came  on  board.  The  courtiers  who  attended  him,  ten  or 
twelve  in  number,  were  stark  naked :  but  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  red  coat,  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  an  old  hat.  He 
had  a  Spanish  name,  spoke  Spanish,  and  affected  the  grave  de- 
portment of  a  Spanish  don.  The  Scotch  propitiated  Andreas, 
as  he  was  called,  by  a  present  of  a  new  hat  blazing  with  gold 
lace,  and  assured  him  that,  if  he  would  trade  with  them,  they 
would  treat  him  better  than  the  Castilians  had  done. 

A  few  hours  later  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  went  on  shore, 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  and  named  it  Caledonia. 
They  were  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  a  small  peninsula  about 
three  miles  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  an<| 
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determined  to  fix  here  the  city  of  New  Edinburgh,  de'^tined..  as 
they  hoped,  to  be  the  ^M-eat  emporium  of  both  Indies.  The  pen- 
insula terminated  in  a  low  promontory  of  about  thirty  acres, 
•which  might  easily  be  turned  into  an  island  by  digging  a  trench. 
The  trench  was  dug  ;  and  on  the  ground  thus  separated  from 
the  main  land,  a  fort  was  constructed:  fiftj'guns  were  placed  on 
the  ramparts  ;  and  within  the  enclosure  houses  were  speedily 
built  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves. 

Negotiations  ^vcre  opened  with  the  chieftains,  as  they  were 
called,  who  governed  the   neighbouring  tribes.     Among  those 
Eavaf^o  rulers  were  found  as  insatiable  a  cupidity,  as  watchful  a 
jealousy,  and  as  punctilious   a  pride,  as  among  the  potentates 
whose  disputes  had  seemed  likely  to  make  the  Congress  o£  Rys- 
wick  eternal.     One  prince  hated  the  Spaniards  because  a  fine 
rJfle  had  been  taken  away  from  him  by  the  Governor  of  Porto- 
bello  on   the  plea  that  such  a  weapon  was  too  good  for  a  red 
man.     Another  loved   the   Spaniards  because  they  had  given 
him  a  stick  tipped  with  silver.     On  the  whole,  the  new  comers 
succeeded    iu    making    friends   of   the    aboriginal   race.      One 
mighty  monarch,  the  Lewis  the  Great  of  the  isthmus,  who  wore 
with  pride  a  cap  of  white  reeds  lined  with  red  silk  and  adorned 
with  an  ostrich  feather,  seemed  well  inclined   to  the   strangers, 
j-eceived  them  hospitably  in  a  palace  built  of  canes  and  covered 
with  palmetto  royal,   and  regaled    them  with  calabashes  of  a 
sort  of  ale  brewed  from  Indian  corn  and  potatoes.     Another 
chief  set   his  mark  to  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
colonv-     A  third  consented  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  Company, 
received  with  great  delight  a  commission  embellished  with  gold 
thread  and  flowered  riband,  and  swallowed  to  the  health  of  his 
new  masters  not  a  few  bumpers  of  their  own  brandy. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  government  of  the  colony  was  or- 
ganised acconling  to  a  plan  devised  by  the  directors  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  settlers  were  divided  into  l)ands  of  fifty  or  sixty  : 
each  band  chose  a  representative  ;  and  thus  was  formed  an 
assembly  which  took  the  magnificent  name  of  Parliament.  This 
Parliament  speedily  framed  a  curious  code.  The  first  article 
providfd   that  the   yrecepts,  iuHtructious,  exaoiplen,  conamaudp 
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and  prohibitions  expressed  and  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  should  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  laws  in  New 
Caledonia,  an  enactment  which  proves  that  those  who  drew  it 
up  either  did  not  know  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained,  or 
did  not  know  what  a  law  meant.  There  is  another  provision 
which  shows  not  less  clearly  how  far  these  legislators  were  from 
understanding  the  first  principles  of  legislation.  "  Benefits  re- 
ceived and  good  services  done  shall  always  be  generously  and 
thankfully  compensated,  whether  a  prior  bargain  hath  been 
made  or  not ;  and,  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  otherwise,  and  the 
Benefactor  obliged  justly  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude,  the 
Ungrateful  shall  in  such  case  be  obliged  to  give  threefold  satis- 
faction at  the  lea^t."  An  article  much  more  creditable  to  the 
little  Parliament,  and  much  needed  in  a  community  which  was 
likely  to  be  constantly  at  war,  prohibits,  on  pain  of  death,  the 
violation  of  female  captives. 

By  this  time  all  the  Antilles  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  were  in  a  ferment.  The  new  colony  was  the  object 
of  universal  hatred.  The  Spaniards  began  to  fit  out  armaments. 
The  chiefs  of  the  French  dependencies  in  the  West  Indies 
eagerly  offered  assistance  to  the  Spaniards.  The  governors  of 
the  English  settlements  put  forth  proclamations  interdicting  all 
communication  with  this  nest  of  buccaneers.  Just  at  this  time, 
the  Dolphin,  a  vessel  of  fourteen  guns,  which  was  the  property 
of  the  Scotch  Company,  was  driven  on  shore  by  stress  of 
weather  under  the  walls  of  Carthagena.  The  ship  and  cargo 
were  confiscated,  the  crew  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons.  Some 
of  the  sailors  were  treated  as  slaves,  and  compelled  to  sweep  the 
streets  and  to  work  on  the  fortifications.  Others,  and  among 
them  the  captain,  were  sent  to  Seville  to  be  tried  for  piracj-. 
Soon  an  envoy  with  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  at  Carthagena,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Caledonia,  demanded  the  relea*3 
oi  the  prisoners.  He  delivered  to  the  authorities  a  letter  threat- 
ening them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  Company 
had  been  created.  The  Castilian  governor,  who  probably  knew 
tjjat  Williana,  as  Sovereign  of   England,  would  not,  and,  as 
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BovereigL  of  Scotland,  could  not,  protect  the  squatters  who 
had  occupied  Daricn,  flung  :nvny  both  ktter  and  Act  of  Pailia- 
meut  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  called  for  a  guard,  and  was 
with  difliculty  dissuaded  from  throwing  the  messenger  into  a 
dungeon.  The  Council  of  Caledonia,  in  great  indignation,  is- 
sued letters  of  mark  and  reprisal  against  Spanish  vessels,  "What 
every  man  of  common  sciise  must  have  foreseen  had  taken 
place.  The  Scottish  flag  had  been  but  a  few  mouths  planted  on 
the  walls  of  New  Edinburgh  ;  and  already  a  war,  which  Scot- 
land, without  the  help  of  England,  was  utterly  unable  to  sus- 
tain, bad  begun. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  in  Europe  that  the  mysterious 
vovajje  of  the  adventurers  from  the  Forth  had  ended  at  Darien. 
The  Ambassador  of  the  Catholic  King  repaired  to  Kensington, 
and  complained  bitterly  to  "William  of  this  outrageous  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nations.  Preparations  were  made  in  the  Spanish 
ports  for  an  expedition  against  the  intruders ;  and  in  no  Span- 
ish port  were  there  more  fervent  wishes  for  the  success  of  that 
expedition  than  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol.  In  Scot- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  the  exultation  was  boundless.  In  the 
parish  churches  all  over  the  kingdom  the  ministers  gave  public 
thanks  to  God  for  having  vouchsafed  thus  far  to  protect  and  blesa 
the  infant  colony.  At  some  places  a  day  was  set  apart  for 
religious  exercises  on  this  account.  In  every  borough  bells 
were  rung ;  bonfires  were  lighted  ;  and  candles  were  placed  in 
the  windows  at  night.  During  some  months  all  the  reports 
which  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  such  as 
to  excite  hope  and  joy  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and  alarm  and 
envy  in  the  south.  The  colonists,  it  was  asserted,  had  found 
rich  gold  mines,  mines  in  wliich  the  precious  metsl  was  farnioro 
abundant  and  in  a  far  purer  state  than  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
Provisions  w«re  plentiful.  The  rainy  season  had  not  proved 
ardiealthy.  The  settlement  was  well  fortified.  Sixty  gyns  wero 
mount4;d  on  tlie  ramparts.  An  inunense  crop  of  Indian  corn 
was  expected.  Tiie  aboriginal  trii^es  were  friendly.  Emigrants 
from  various  fpiarlcrs  were  coming  in.  Tlio  popidation  of 
Caledonia  luid  already  increased  from    twelve    huutb'ed    to    teu 
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thousand.  The  riches  of  the  country, — these  are  the  words  of 
a  newspaper  of  that  time, — were  great  beyond  imagination. 
The  mania  in  Scotland  rose  to  the  highest  point.  Munitions  of 
war  and  implements  of  agriculture  were  provided  in  larga 
quantities.  Multitudes  were  impatient  to  emigrate  to  the  laud 
of  promise. 

In  August  1699  four  ships,  with  thirteen  hundred  men  on 
board  were  despatched  by  the  Company  to  Caledonia.  The 
spiritual  care  of  these  emigrants  was  entrusted  to  divines  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  these  was  that  Alexander 
Shields  whose  Hind  Let  Loose  proves  that  in  his  zeal  for  the 
Covenant  he  had  forgotten  the  Gospel.  To  another,  John  Bor- 
land, we  owe  the  best  account  of  the  voyage  which  is  now  ex- 
tant. The  General  Assembly  had  charged  the  chaplains  to 
divide  the  colonists  into  congregations,  to  appoint  ruling  elders, 
to  constitute  a  presbytery,  and  to  labour  for  the  propagation  of 
divine  truth  among  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Darien.  The 
second  expedition  sailed  as  the  first  had  sailed,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations and  blessings  of  all  Scotland.  During  the  earlier  jiart 
of  September  the  whole  nation  was  dreaming  a  delightful  dream 
of  prosperity  and  glory  ;  and  triumphing,  somewhat  maliciously, 
in  the  vexation  of  the  English.  But,  before  the  close  of  that 
month,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  about  Lombard  Street  and 
Cheapside  that  letters  had  arrived  from  Jamaica  with  strange 
news.  The  colony  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped  and 
dreaded  was  no  more.  It  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  report  spread  to  Edinburgh,  but  was  received 
there  with  scornful  incredulity.  It  was  an  impudent  lie  devised 
by  some  Englishmen  who  could  not  bear  to  see  that,  in  sjjite  of 
the  votes  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  governors  of  the  English  colonies,  Caledonia  was 
waxing  great  and  opulpnt.  Nay,  the  inventor  of  the  fable  was 
named.  •  It  was  declared  to  be  quite  certain  that  Secretary  Ver- 
non was  the  man.  On  the  fourth  of  October  was  put  forth  a 
vehement  contradiction  of  the  story.  On  the  fifth  the  whole 
truth  was  known.  Letters  were  received  from  New  York  an- 
nouncing that  a  few  miserable  men,  the  remains  of  the  colonj; 
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which  was  to  have  been  the  garden,  the  warehouse,  tht  mart, 
of  the  whole  worlJ,  their  hones  pcepiiijf  throuyli  tlieii  skin, 
and  hun^ei  and  fever  written  iu  their  luces,  had  arrived  i.i  the 
Hudson. 

The  grief,  the  dismay  and  the  rage  of  those  who  had  a  few 
hours  before  fancied  themselves  masters  of  all  the  wealth  o't 
both  Indies  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  directors,  in  their 
fur}',  lost  all  self-command  and,  in  their  olficial  letters,  railed 
at  the  betrayers  of  Scotland,  the  white-livered  deserters.  The 
truth  is  that  those  who  used  these  liard  words  were  far  more 
deserving  of  blame  than  the  wretches  whom  they  had  sent  to 
destruction,  and  whom  they  now  reviled  for  not  staying  to  be 
utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  had  happened  but  what  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  Company  had,  in  childish  re- 
liance on  the  word  of  an  enthusiastic  lyojcctor,  and  in  defiance 
of  facts  known  to  every  educated  man  in  Europe,  taken  it  for 
granted  that  emigrants  born  and  bred  within  ten  degrees  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  would  enjoy  excellent  health  within  ten  degrees 
of  the  Equator.  Xay,  statesmen  and  scholars  had  been  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  a  country  which,  as  they  might  have  read 
in  books  so  common  as  those  of  llakluyt  and  Purchas,  was 
noted  even  among  tropical  countries  for  its  insalubrity,  and  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards  solely  on  account  of  its  in. 
salubrity,  was  a  Montpelier.  Nor  had  any  of  Paterson's  dupes 
considered  how  colonists  from  Fife  or  Lothian,  who  had  never 
in  their  lives  known  what  it  was  to  feel  the  heat  of  a  distressing 
mid  summer  day,  could  endure  the  labour  of  breaking  clods 
and  carrying  burden::  under  the  fierce  blaze  of  a  vertiaU  sun. 
It  ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  such  colonists  would 
have  to  do  for  themselves  what  Er.glish,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Spanish  colonists  employed  .tcgrocs  or  Indians  to  do  for  them. 
It  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  white  frcteman  in  liarbadoes  or  Mitr- 
tiniquc,  iu  Guiana  or  it  Panama,  was  employed  in  severe  bodily 
labour.  Rut  the  Scotch  who  settled  at  Daricn  must  at  first  bo 
without  slaves,  and  must  therefore  dig  the  trench  round  their 
town,  build  their  houses,  cultivate  their  fii-lds,  hew  wood,  and 
draw  water,  with  their  own   hands.     Such   toil   iu  such  an  at' 
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mosphere  was  too  much  for  them.  The  provisions  which  they 
had  brought  out  had  been  of  no  good  quality,  and  liad  not  been 
improved  by  lapse  of  time  or  by  change  of  climate.  The  yams  and 
plantains  did  not  suit  stomachs  accustomed  to  good  oatmeal. 
The  flesh  of  wild  animals  and  the  green  fat  of  the  turtle,  a  luxury 
then  unknown  in  Europe,  went  but  a  small  way ;  and  supplies 
were  not  to  be  expected  from  any  foreign  settlement.  During 
the  cool  months,  however,  which  immediately  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  the  isthmus  there  were  few  deaths.  But,  before  tlie 
equinox,  disease  began  to  make  fearful  havoc  in  the  little  com- 
munity. The  mortality  gradually  rose  to  ten  or  twelve  a  day. 
Both  the  clergymen  who  had  accompanied  the  little  expedition 
died.  Paterson  buried  his  wife  in  that  soil  which,  as  he  had 
assured  his  too  credulous  countrymen,  exhaled  health  and  vigour. 
He  was  himself  stretched  on  his  pallet  by  an  intermittent  fever. 
Still  he  would  not  admit  that  the  climate  of  his  promised  land 
was  bad.  There  could  not  be  a  purer  air.  This  was  merely 
the  seasoning  which  people  who  passed  from  one  country  to  an- 
other must  expect.  In  November  all  would  be  well  again.  But 
the  rate  at  which  the  emigrants  died  was  such  that  none  of  them 
seemed  likely  to  live  till  November.  Those  who  were  not  laid 
on  their  beds  were  yellow,  lean,  feeble,  hardly  able  to  move  the 
sick  and  to  bury  the  dead,  and  quite  unable  to  repel  the  ex- 
pected attack  of  the  Spaniards.  The  cry  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity was  that  death  was  all  around  them,  and  that  they  must, 
while  they  still  had  strength  to  weigh  an  anchor  or  spread  a  sail, 
fly  to  some  less  fatal  region.  The  men  and  provisions  were 
equally  distributed  among  three  ships,  the  Caledonia,  the  Uni- 
corn, and  the  Saint  Andrew.  Paterson,  though  still  too  ill  to 
sit  in  the  Council,  begged  hard  that  he  might  be  left  behind  with 
twenty  or  thirty  companions  to  keep  up  a  show  of  possession, 
and  to  await  the  next  arrivals  from  Scotland.  So  small  a  num- 
ber of  people,  he  said,  might  easily  subsist  by  catching  fish  and 
turtles.  But  his  offer  was  disregarded  :  he  was  carried,  utterly 
helpless,  on  board  of  the  Saint  Andrew ;  and  the  vessel  stood 
out  to  sea. 

The  voyage  was  horrible.      Scarcely  any  Guinea  slave  ship 
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has  ever  had  sudi  a  miildle  passage.  Of  two  huudred  and  fifty 
persons  who  were  on  board  of  the  Saint  Andrew,  one  huudred 
and  fifty  fed  the  sharks  of  the  Athiutic  before  Sandy  Hook  was 
in  sight.  The  Unicorn  lost  almost  all  its  officers,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  men.  The  Caledonia,  the  healthiest  ship  of 
the  three,  threw  overboard  a  hundred  corpses.  The  squ:ili() 
survivors,  as  if  they  were  not  suflicieutly  miserable,  raged  fierce- 
ly against  one  another.  Charges  of  incapacity,  cruelty,  brutal 
insolence,  were  hurled  backward  and  forward.  The  ricid  Pres- 
byterians  attributed  the  calamities  of  the  colony  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  Jacobites,  Prelatists,  Sabbath-breakers,  Atheists,  who 
hated  in  others  that  image  of  God  which  was  wanting  in  them- 
selves. The  accused  malignants,  on  the  other  hand,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  impertinence  of  meddling  fanatics  and  hypocrites. 
Paterson  was  cruelly  reviled,  and  was  unable  to  defend  himself. 
He  had  been  completely  prostrated  by  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing. He  looked  li';e  a  skeleton.  His  heart  was  broken.  His 
inventive  faculties  and  his  plausible  eloquence  were  no  more  ; 
and  he  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  second  ciiildhood. 

Meanwhile  the  second  expedition  had  been  on  the  seas.  It 
reached  Darieu  about  four  months  after  the  first  settlers  had 
fled.  Tiie  new  comers  had  fully  expected  to  find  a  flourishing 
young  town,  secure  fortifications,  cultivated  fields,  and  a  corthal 
welcome.  They  found  a  wilderness.  The  castle  of  New  Edin- 
burjih  was  in  ruins.  The  huts  had  been  burned.  The  site  marked 
out  for  the  proud  capital  which  was  to  have  been  the  Tyre,  the 
Venice,  the  Amsterdam  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  ovei*- 
grown  with  jungle,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  sloth  and  the 
baboon.  The  hearts  of  the  adventurers  sank  within  them.  For 
their  fleet  liad  been  fitted  out,  not  to  plant  a  colony,  but  to  re- 
cniit  a  colony  already  planted  and  supposed  to  be  prospering. 
They  were  therefore  worse  provided  with  every  necessary  of  lil\i 
than  their  predecessors  liad  been.  Some  feeble  attempts,  how- 
ever, were  made  to  restore  what  had  perished.  A  new  fort  was 
constructed  on  the  old  ground  ;  and  within  tlio  ramparts  was 
built  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  eighty  or  ninety  cabins,  grnorally 
of  twelve  feet  by  ten.      IJtil  the  work  went  on  latiguidly.     Tlio 
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alacrity  which  is  the  effect  of  hope,  the  strength  which  is  tho 
effect  of  union,  were  ahke  wanting  to  the  little  community. 
From  the  councillors  dowu  to  the  humblest  settlers  all  was  de- 
spondency and  discontent.  The  stock  of  provisions  was  scanty. 
The  stewards  embezzled  great  part  x)f  it.  The  rations  were 
small ;  and  soon  there  was  a  cry  that  they  were  unfairly  dis- 
tributed. Factions  were  formed.  Plots  were  laid.  One  leader 
of  the  malecou  tents  was  hanged.  The  Scotch  were  generally, 
as  they  still  are,  a  religious  people  ;  and  it  might  therefore  have 
been  expected  that  the  influence  of  the  divines  to  whom  the 
spiritual  charge  o£  the  colony  had  been  confided  would  have 
been  employed  with  advantage  for  the  preserving  of  order  and 
the  calming  of  evil  passions.  Unfortunately  those  divines  seem 
to  have  been  at  war  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  society.^ 
They  described  their  companions  as  the  most  profligate  of  man- 
kind, and  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  constitute  a  presby- 
tery according  to  the  directions  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  for 
that  persons  fit  to  be  ruling  elders  of  a  Christian  Church  wero 
not  to  be  found  among  the  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  emi- 
grants. Where  the  blame  lay  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide. 
All  that  can  with  confidence  be  said  is  that  either  the  clergy- 
men must  have  been  most  unreasonably  and  most  uncharitably 
austere,  or  the  laymen  must  have  been  most  unfavourable 
specimens  of  the  nation  and  class  to  which  they  belonged. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  provision  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  colony  was  as  defective  as  the 
provision  made  for  temporal  wants  by  the  directors  of  the 
Company.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  emigrants  who  sailed  with 
the  second  expedition  were  Highlanders,  who  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  English  ;  and  not  one  of  the  four  chaplains 
could  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic.  It  was  only  through  interpreters 
that  a  pastor  could  communicate  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
Christian  flock  of  which  he  had  charge.  Even  by  the  help  of 
interpreters  he  conld  not  impart  religious  instruction  to  those; 
heathen  tribes  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  solemnly  rec- 
ommended to  his  care.  In  fact,  the  colonists  left  behind  them 
no  mark  that  baptized  men  had  set  foot  on  Darien,  except  a 
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few  Anglo-Saxon  curses,  which,  having  been  uttered  more  fre- 
quently and  with  greater  energy  than  any  other  words  in  our 
language,  had  caught  the  ear  and  been  retained  in  the  memory 
of  the  native  population  of  the  isthmus. 

The  months  which  immediately  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
new  comers  were  the  coolest  and  most  salubrious  of  the  year. 
But,  even  in  those  months,  the  pestilential  influence  of  a  trop- 
ical sun,  shining  on  swamps  rank  with  impenetrable  thickets  of 
black  mangroves,  began  to  be  felt.  The  mortality  was  great ; 
and  it  was  but  too  clear  that,  before  the  summer  was  far  ad- 
vanced, the  second  colony  would,  like  the  first,  have  to  choose 
between  death  and  flight.  But  the  agony  of  the  inevitable  dis- 
solution was  shortened  by  violence.  A  fleet  of  eleven  vessels 
uuder  the  flag  of  Castile  anchored  o£E  New  Edinburgh.  At  the 
same  time  an  irregular  army  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  Indians  marched  across  the  isthmus  from  Pan- 
ama :  and  the  fort  was  blockaded  at  once  by  sea  and  land. 

A  drummer  soon  came  with  a  message  from  the  besiegers, 
but  a  message  which  was  utterly  unintolligible  to  the  besieged. 
Even  after  all  that  we  have  seen  of  the  perverse  imbecility  of 
the  directors  of  the  Company,  it  must  be  thought  strange  that 
they  should  have  sent  a  colony  to  a  remote  part  of  the  world, 
where  it  was  certain  that  there  must  be  constant  intercourse, 
peaceable  or  hostile,  with  Spaniards,  and  yet  should  not  have 
taken  care  that  there  should  be  in  the  whole  colony  u  single 
person  who  knew  a  little  Spanish. 

With  some  difhculty  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  such 
French  and  such  Latin  as  the  two  parties  could  furnish.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  March  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  Scotch 
bound  themselves  to  evacuate  Darien  in  fourteen  days  ;  and  on 
the  eleventh  of  Aj)ril  they  departed,  a  much  less  numerous  body 
than  wlien  they  arrived.  In  little  more  than  four  months,  al- 
though the  healthiest  months  of  the  year,  three  hundred  men 
out  of  thirteen  hundre<l  had  been  swept  away  by  disease.  Of 
the  survivors  very  few  lived  to  see  their  native  country  (Ujain. 
Two  of  the  ships  perished  at  sea.  Many  of  the  adventurers, 
who  had  left  their  homes  flushed  with  hopes  of  speedy  opulence, 
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were  glad  to  hire  themselves  out  to  the  planters  of  Jamaica, 
and  laid  their  bones  in  that  land  of  exile.  Shields  died  there, 
worn  out  and  heart  broken.  Borland  was  the  only  minister  who 
came  back.  In  his  curious  and  interesting  narrative,  he  ex- 
presses his  feelings,  after  the  fashion  of  the  school  in  which  ho 
had  been  bred,  by  grotesque  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  by  a  profusion  of  Hebrew  words.  On  his  first  arrival,  he 
tells  us,  he  found  New  Edinburgh  a  Ziklag.  He  had  subse- 
quently been  compelled  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  Once, 
indeed,  during  his  sojourn,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  Beer-lahai- 
roi,  and  had  set  up  his  Ebenezer  :  but  in  general  Darien  was  to 
him  a  Magor  Missabib,  a  Kibroth-hattaavah.  The  sad  story  is 
introduced  with  the  words  in  which  a  great  man  of  old,  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  malice  of  the  Evil  Power,  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  children  and  of  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  :  "  I  alone 
am  escaped  to  tell  thee." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  passions  which  had  agitated  the  Parliament  during  the 
lute  session  continued  to  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  during 
the  recess,  and,  having  no  longer  a  vent  in  the  senate,  broke 
forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  destroyed  the  peace  of  towns, 
brought  into  peril  the  honour  and  the  lives  of  innocent  men, 
and  impelled  magistrates  to  leave  the  bench  of  justice  and  at- 
tack one  another  sword  in  hand.  Private  calamities,  private 
brawls,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disputes  between 
court  and  country,  were  turned  by  the  political  animosities  of 
that  unhappy  summer  into  grave  political  events. 

One  mournful  tale,  which  called  forth  the  strongest  feelings 
of  the  contending  factions,  is  still  remembered  as  a  curious  part 
of  the  history  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  the  history 
of  our  medical  jurisprudence.  No  Whig  member  of  the  Lower 
Ilou-se,  with  the  single  exception  of  Montague,  filled  a  larger 
Bi)ace  in  the  public  eye  than  William  Cowper.  In  the  art  of 
conciliating  an  audience,  Cowjier  was  preeminent.  His  graceful 
and  engaging  eloquence  cast  a  spell  on  juries ;  and  the  Com- 
mons, even  in  those  stormy  moments  when  no  other  defender  of 
the  administration  could  obtain  a  hearinjj,  would  alwavs  listen 
to  him.  He  represented  Hertford,  a  borough  in  which  liis 
family  had  considerable  influence  :  but  there  was  a  strong  T(jry 
minority  among  the  electors ;  and  he  had  not  won  his  seat  with- 
out a  hard  fight,  which  had  left  behind  it  many  bitter  recollec- 
tions. His  younger  brother  Spencer,  a  man  of  parts  an<I  learn- 
ing, was  fast  rising  into  practice  as  a  barrister  on  the  Homo 
Circuit. 

At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker  family  named  Stout. 
A  pretty  young  woman  of  this   family  had  lately  sunk  into  a 
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melancholy  of  a  kind  not  very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensi- 
bility and  lively  iuiaginatiou  who  are  subject  to  the  restraints 
of  austere  religious  societies.  Her  dress,  her  looks,  her  ges- 
tures, indicated  the  disturbance  of  her  mind.  She  sometimes 
hinted  her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged.  She  com- 
plained that  a  canting  waterman  who  was  one  of  the  brother- 
hood had  held  forth  against  her  at  a  meeting.  She  threatened 
io  go  beyond  sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of  window,  to  drown  her- 
self. To  two  or  three  of  her  associates  she  owned  that  she  was 
in  love;  and  on  one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that  the  man 
whom  she  loved  was  one  whom  she  never  could  marry.  In 
fact,  the  object  of  her  fondness  was  Spencer  Cowper,  who  was 
lilready  married.  She  at  length  wrote  to  him  in  language  which 
ihe  never  would  have  used  if  her  intellect  had  not  been  dis- 
ordered. He,  like  an  honest  man,  took  no  advantage  of  her 
unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid  her.  His  pru- 
dence mortified  her  to  such  a  degree  that  on  one  occasion  she 
went  into  fits.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  see 
her,  when  he  came  to  Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1G99. 
For  he  had  been  entrusted  with  some  money  which  was  due  to 
her  on  mortgage.  He  called  on  her  for  this  purpose  late  one 
evening,  and  delivered  a  bag  of  gold  to  her.  She  pressed  him 
to  be  the  guest  of  her  family ;  but  he  excused  himself  and  re- 
tired. The  next  morning  she  was  found  dead  among  the  stakes 
of  a  milldam  on  the  stream  called  the  Priory  River.  That  she 
had  destroyed  herself  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The 
coroner's  inquest  found  that  she  had  drowned  herself  while  in  a 
state  of  mental  derangement.  But  her  family  was  unwilling  to 
admit  that  she  had  shortened  her  own  life,  and  looked  about  for 
somebody  who  might  be  accused  of  murdering  her.  Tlie  last 
person  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  her  company  was 
Spencer  Cowper.  It  chanced  that  two  attorneys  and  a  scrivener, 
who  had  come  down  from  town  to  the  Plertford  assizes,  had 
been  ovei'heard,  on  that  unhappy  night,  talking  over  their  wine 
about  the  charms  and  flirtations  of  the  handsome  Quaker  girl, 
in  the  light  way  in  which  such  subjects  are  sometimes  discussed 
even  at  the  circuit  tables  and  mess  tables  of  our  more  reined 
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generation.     Some  wild  words,  susceptible  of  a  double  meaning, 
were  used  about  the  way  in  which  she  had  jilted  one  lover,  and 
the  way  in  which  another  lover  would  punish  her  for  her  co- 
quetry   On  no  better  grounds  than  these  her  relations  imagined 
that  Spencer  Cowper  had,  with  the  assistance  of  these   three 
retainers  of  the  law,  strangled  her,  and  thrown  her  corpse  into 
the  water.     There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  crime. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  accused  had  any 
motive  to  commit  such  a  crime ;  there  was  no  evidence  that 
Spencer  Cowper  had   any  connection  with    the   persons  who 
were  said  to  bo  his  accomplices.     One  of  those  persons,  indeed, 
lie  had  never  seen.     But  no  story  is  too  absurd  to  be  iinjjosed 
on  minds  blinded  by  religious   and   political  fanaticism.     The 
Quakers  and  the  Tories  joined  to  raise  a  formidable  clamour. 
The  Quakers  had,  in  those  days,  no  scruples  about  capital  pun- 
ishments.    They  would,  indeed,  as   Spencer  Cowper  said  bit- 
terly, but  too  truly,  ruther  send  four  innocent  men  to  the  gal- 
lows than  let  it  be  believed  that  one  who  had  their  light  within 
lier  had  committed  suicide.    The  Tories  exulted  in  the  prospect 
of  wiiming  two  seats  from  the  Whigs.     The  whole  kingdon 
was  divided  between   Stouts  and   Cowpers.     At   the  summer 
assizes  Hertford  was  crowded  with  anxious  faces  from  London 
and  from  parts  of  P^ngland  more   distant   than  London.     The 
prosecution   was    conducted  with   a   malignity   and   unfairness 
which  to  us  seem  almost  incredible  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
dullest  and  most  ignorant  judge  of  tho  twelve  was  on  the  bench. 
Cowper  defended  himself  and  those  who   were  said  to  be  his 
accomplici;s  with   admirable  ability  and   self  possession.     His 
brother,    much    more   distressed  than  himself,  sate    near    him 
through   the   long  agony  of  that  day.     The  case  against  tho 
prisoners  rested  chiefly  on  the  vulgar  error  that  a  human  body, 
found,  as  this  poor  girl's  body  had  been  found,  floating  in  water, 
must  have  been  thrown  into  the  water  after  death.     To  provo 
this  doctrine  the  coutisol  for  the  Crown   called  medical  practi- 
tioners, of  whom  nothing  is  now  known  exccjit  that  some  of 
them  had  been  active  against  tho  Whigs  at  Hertford  elections. 
To  confirm  the  evidenco  of  these  gentlemen  two  or  three  sailors 
Vol.  v.— 29 
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were  put  into  the  witness  box.  On  the  other  side  appeared  an 
array  of  men  of  science  whose  names  are  still  remembered. 
Among  them  was  "William  Cowper,  not  a  kinsman  of  the  de- 
fendant, but  the  most  celebrated  anatomist  that  England  had 
then  produced.  Pie  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  science :  for  he  was  the  teacher  of  Wil- 
liam Cheselden,  and  "William  Cheselden  was  the  teacher  of 
Jolin  Hunter.  On  the  same  side  appeared  Samuel  Garth,  who, 
among  the  phj'^sicians  of  the  capital,  had  no  rival  except  Rad- 
cliffe,  and  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent  museum 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country.  The  attempt  of  the 
prosecutors  to  make  the  superstitions  of  the  forecastle  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  men  was  treated  by 
these  philosophers  with  just  disdain.  The  stupid  judge  asked 
Garth  what  he  could  say  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the 
seamen.  "  My  Lord,"  replied  Garth,  "  I  say  that  they  are 
mistaken.  I  will  find  seamen  in  abundance  to  swear  that  they 
have  known  whistling  raise  the  wind." 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  Not  guilty  ;  and  the  report 
carried  back  to  London  by  persons  who  had  been  present  at  the 
trial  was  that  everybody  applauded  the  verdict,  and  that  even 
the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  their  error.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  malevolence  of  the  defeated  party  soon  re- 
vived in  all  its  energy.  The  lives  of  the  four  men  who  had  just 
been  absolved  were  again  attacked  by  means  of  the  most  absurd 
and  odious  proceeding  known  to  our  old  lav/,  the  appeal  of 
murder.  This  attack  too  failed.  Every  artifice  of  chicane  was 
at  length  exhausted  ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  disappointed 
sect  and  the  disappointed  faction  except  to  calumniate  those 
whom  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a  succession 
of  libels  Spencer  Cowper  was  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the 
public.  But  the  public  did  him  justice.  He  rose  to  high  emi- 
nence in  his  profession  :  he  at  length  took  his  seat,  with  general 
applause,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  there  distinguished  himself 
by  the  humanity  which  he  never  failed  to  show  to  unhappy  men 
who  stood,  as  he  had  once  stood,  at  tlie  bar.  Many  who  seldom 
irouble  themselves  about  pedigrees  may  be  interested  by  learn* 
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ing  that  ha  was  the  grandfather  of  that  excellent  man  and  ex- 
cellent poet  William  Cowper,  whose  writings  have  long  been 
peculiarly  loved  and  prized  by  the  members  of  the  religious  com- 
munity which,  under  a  strong  delusion,  sought  to  slay  his  iunocent 
progenitor.* 

Though  Spencer  Cowper  had  escaped  with  life  and  hon- 
our, the  Tories  had  carried  their  point.  They  had  secured 
against  the  next  election  the  support  of  the  Quakers  of  Ileri- 
ford ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  borough  was  lost  iu 
the  family  and  to  the  party  which  had  lately  predominated 
there. 

In  the  very  week  in  which  the  great  trial  took  place  at 
Hertford,  a  feud  arising  out  of  the  late  election  for  Bucking- 
hamshire very  nearly  produced  fatal  effects.  "Wharton,  the 
chief  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs,  had  with  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  in  his  brother  as  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
shire.  Graham  Viscount  Cheyney,  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the  Tories.  The 
two  noblemen  met  at  the  quarter  sessions.  In  England  Chey- 
ney was  before  the  Union  merely  an  esquire.  Wharton  was 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  take  place  of  him,  and  had  repeatedly 
taken  place  of  him  without  any  dispute.  But  angry  passions 
now  ran  so  high  that  a  decent  pretext  for  indulging  them  was 
hardly  thought  necessary.  Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel  on 
Wharton.  They  drew.  Wharton,  whose  cool  good  humoured 
courage  and  skill  in  fence  were  the  envy  of  all  the  swordsmen 
of  that  age,  closed  with  his  quarrelsome  neighbour,  disarmed  iiim, 
and  gave  him  his  life. 

A  more  tragical  duel  had  just  taken  place  at  Westminster. 
Conway  Seymour,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Kdward  Seymour,  had 
lately  come  of  age.  Ho  was  in  possession  of  an  independent 
fortune  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  he  lavished  in 

*  It  la  curious  that  all  Cowpcr's  bloi^aphcrs  with  whom  I  am  kcqualntcd, 
Onyley,  fioulhty,  OrlmHliawe,  Chiilincru,  mcnliijn  the  Judge,  tho  common  aiiceiitor 
of  the  poet,  ot  hia  firat  Iuvl-,  Theodora  Cowper,  and  of  I^dy  Ileakulh;  but  tliak 
Donu  of  thoae  blo^p-uiihura  mukea  tho  faiiileat  ullualoii  to  the  Ilertfurd  triul,  tho  moat 
remiLfkablu  went  In  the  hintory  of  tlxi  family ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  alliulon  t* 
that  trial  can  be  found  In  any  of  Ibo  pocl'a  numeroua  Icttcra. 
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costly  fopperies.    The  town  had  nicknamed  him  Beau  Seymour. 
He  was  displaying  his  curls  and  his  embroidery  in  St.  James's 
Park  on  a  midsummer  evening,  after  indulging  too  freely  in 
wine,  when  a  young  officer  of  the  Blues  named  Kirke,  who  was 
as  tipsy  as  himself^  passed  near  him.     "  There  goes  Bean  Sey- 
mour," said  Kirke.     Sejmour  flew  into  a  rage.     Angry  words 
were  exchanged  between  the  foolish  boys.     They  immediatelji 
went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  drew,  and  exchanged 
some  pushes.     Seymour  was  wounded  in  the  neck.  The  wound 
was  not  very  serious  ;  but  when  his  cure  was  only  half  completed 
he  revelled  in  fruit,  ice  and  Burgundy,  till  he  threw  himself 
into  a  violent  fever.     Though  a  coxcomb  and  a  voluptuary,  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  fine  qualities.     On  the  last  day  of  his 
life  he  saw  Kirke.     Kirke  implored  forgiveness  ;  and  the  dying 
man  declared  that  he  forgave  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  person  who  kills  another  in  a  duel  is, 
according  to  law,  guilty  of  mur  ler.      But  the  law   had  never 
been  strictly  enforced  against  gentlemen  in  such  cases  ;  and  in 
this  case  there  was  no  peculiar  atrocity,  no  deep,  seated  malice, 
no  suspicion  of  foul  play.    Sir  Edward,  however,  vehemently  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  life  for  life.     Much  indulgence  is 
due  to  the  resentment  of  an  affectionate  father  maddened  by 
the  loss  of  a  son.     But  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  implacability  of  Seymour  was  the  implacability,  not  of 
an  affectionate  father,  but  of  a  factious  and  malignant  agitator. 
He  tried  to  make  what  is,  in  the  jargon  of  our  time,  called  polit- 
ical capital  out  of  the  desolation  of  his  house  and  the  blood  of 
his  first  born.       A  brawl  between  two  dissolute  youths,  a  brawl 
distinguished  by  nothing  but  its  unhappy  result  from   the  hun- 
dred brawls  which  took  place  every  month  in  theatres  and  tav- 
erns, he  magnified  into  an  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
an  attempt  to  introduce  a  military  tyranny.     The  question  was 
whether  a  soldier  was  to  be  permitted  to  insult  English  gentle- 
men, and,  if  they  murmured,  to  cut  their  throats.  It  was  moved 
in  the  Court  of   King's   Bench   that  Kirke  should  either  be 
brought  to   immediate   trial  or   admitted   to  bail.     Shower,  as 
council  for  Seymour,  opposed  the  motion.  But  Seymour  was  not 
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content  to  leave  the  case  in  Shower's  hands.  In  defiance  of  all 
decency,  he  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  demanded  a  hearing,  and 
pronounced  a  harangue  against  standing  armies.  "  Here,"  he  said, 
"is  a  man  who  lives  on  money  taken  out  of  our  pockets.  The  plea 
set  up  for  taxing  us  in  order  to  support  him  is  that  his  sword 
protects  us,  and  enables  us  to  live  in  peace  and  security.  And 
is  he  to  be  suffered  to  use  that  sword  to  destroy  us  ?  "  Kirkc 
Was  tried  :md  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  In  his  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  Spencer  Cowper,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  appeal.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Seymour  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  revenge  :  but  he  was  not  left  without  consolation. 
If  he  had  lost  a  son,  he  had  found,  what  he  seems  to  have 
prized  quite  as  much,  a  fertile  theme  for  invective. 

The  King,  on  his  return  from  the  continent,  found  his  sub- 
jects in  no  bland  humour.  All  Scotland,  exasperated  by  the 
fate  of  the  first  expedition  to  Darien,  and  aii.viously  waiting 
for  news  of  the  second,  called  loudly  for  a  Parliament.  Several 
of  the  Scottisli  peers  carried  to  Kensington  an  address  which  was 
subscribed  by  thirty -six  of  tlieir  body,and  which  earnestly  pressed 
William  to  convoke  the  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  redress 
the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  to  the  colony  of  New  Cale- 
donia. A  petition  to  the  same  effect  was  widely  circulated 
among  the  commonalty  of  his  northern  kingdom,  and  received, 
if  rejiort  could  be  trusted,  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  signa- 
tures. Discontent  was  far  from  beinii  as  violent  in  England  as 
in  Scotland.  Yet  in  England  there  was  discontent  enough  to 
make  even  a  resolute  prince  uneasy.  The  time  drew  near  at 
which  the  Houses  must  reassemble ;  and  how  were  the  Com- 
mons to  be  managed  ?  Montague,  enniged,  mortified,  and  in- 
timidated by  the  baiting  of  the  last  session,  was  fully  deter- 
mined not  again  to  appear  in  the  character  of  chief  miiuster  of 
finance.  The  secure  and  luxurious  retreat  which  ho  had,  some 
months  ago,  prepared  for  himself,  was  awaiting  him.  He  took 
the  Anditorship,  and  resigned  his  other  places.  Smith  becaino 
Chancellor  of  the  Exclicciuer.  A  mw  connnission  of  Treasury 
issued;  an<l  the  first  name  was  that  of  Tankcrville.  lb?  had 
entered  on  his  career,  more  than  twenty  yeara  before,  with  ihu 
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fairest  hopes,  young,  noble,  nobly  allied,  of  distinguished  abili* 
ties,  of  graceful  manners.  There  was  no  more  brilliant  man  of 
fashion  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  ring.  There  was  no  more 
popular  tribune  in  Guildhall.  Such  was  the  commencement  of 
a  life  so  miserable  that  all  the  indignation  excited  by  great  faults 
is  overpowered  by  pity.  A  guilty  passion  amounting  to  a  mad- 
ness, left  on  the  moral  character  of  the  unhappy  man  a  stain  at 
which  even  libertines  looked  grave.  He  tried  to  make  the  er- 
rors of  his  private  life  forgotten  by  splendid  and  perilous  ser- 
vices to  a  public  cause ;  and  having  endured  in  that  cause 
penury  and  exile,  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  prospect  of  a 
scaffold,  the  ruin  of  a  noble  estate,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  regarded  by  the  party  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  everything 
as  a  coward,  if  not  a  traitor.  Yet,  even  against  such  accumu- 
lated disasters  and  disgraces,  his  vigorous  and  as])iring  mind 
bore  up.  His  parts  and  eloquence  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  at  length,  though  not  till  his  constitution 
was  so  broken  that  he  was  fitter  for  flannel  and  cushions  than 
for  a  laborious  office  at  Whitehall,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  administration. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  appointment  would  call 
forth  clamours  from  widely  different  quarters  ;  that  the  Tories 
would  be  offended  by  the  elevation  of  a  rebel ;  that  the  Whigs 
would  set  up  a  cry  against  the  captain  to  whose  treachery  or 
faint  heartedness  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  imputing  the 
rout  of  Sedgemoor  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  that  great  body  of 
Englishmen  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  steadily  Whig  or  Tory, 
but  which'  is  zealous  for  decency  and  the  domestic  virtues,  would 
see  with  indignation  a  signal  mark  of  royal  favour  bestowed  on 
one  who  had  been  convicted  of  debauching  a  noble  damsel,  the 
sister  of  his  own  wife.  But  so  capricious  is  public  feeling  that 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find,  in  any  of  the  letters, 
essays,  dialogues,  and  poems  which  bear  the  date  of  1699  or  of 
1700,  a  single  allusion  to  the  vices  or  misfortunes  of  the  new- 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  probable  that  his  infirm  health 
and  his  isolated  position  were  his  protection.  The  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  did  not  fear  him  enough  to  hate  him.     The  Whig 
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Juni.>  wa<?  still  their  terror  aii<l  their  abhorrence.  They  con- 
tinued to  assail  Montague  and  Orford,  though  with  somewhat 
less  ferocity  than  while  Slontaguo  had  the  direction  of  the 
finances,  and  Orford  of  the  marine.  But  the  utmost  spite  of  all 
the  leading  malecontiMits  was  concentrated  on  one  oliject,  the 
great  magistrate  who  still  held  the  highest  civil  post  in  the  realm, 
and  who  was  evidently  determined  to  hold  it  iu  deiiance  of  them. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  him  as  it  had  been  to  drivo 
his  colleagues  from  office.  His  abilities  the  most  intolerant 
Tories  were  forced  grudgingly  to  aekuowledge.  His  integrity 
might  be  questioned  in  nameless  libels  and  in  coffeehouse  tattle, 
but  was  certain  to  come  forth  bright  and  pure  from  the  most 
severe  parliamentary  investigation.  Kor  was  he  guilty  of  those 
faults  of  temper  and  of  manner  to  which,  more  than  to  any  gravo 
delinquency,  the  unpopularity  of  his  associates  is  to  be  ascribed. 
He  had  as  little  of  the  insolence  and  pcrvcrscness  of  Orford  as 
of  the  petulance  and  vain-gloriousncss  of  iMontaguc.  One  of  the 
most  severe  trials  to  which  the  head  and  heart  of  man  can  bo 
put  is  great  and  rapid  elevation.  To  that  trial  both  3Iontaguo 
and  Somers  were  put.  It  was  too  much  for  Montague.  IJut 
Somers  was  found  equal  to  it.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country  at- 
torney. At  thirty-seven  ho  had  been  sitting  in  a  stuff  gown  on 
a  back  bench  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  forty-two  ho 
was  the  first  lay  dignitary  of  the  realm,  and  took  preccd('nc(^  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had 
risen  from  a  lower  point  than  jrontague,  had  risen  as  fast  as 
Montague,  had  risen  as  high  ;8  ^fontague,  and  yet  had  imt 
excited  envy  such  as  do^^ed  iMontairue  through  a  loiiir  ca- 
rccr.  Crarretcers,  wlio  were  never  weary  of  ealling  the  cousin 
of  the  .^".arls  of  ^lanchester  and  .Sandwich  an  upstart,  could  not, 
Mithout  an  unwonted  sen.se  of  shame,  apjjly  those  words  to  the 
Chancjjllor,  who,  without  one  drop  of  patrician  Mood  in  his  veins, 
had  taken  his  jilaro  at  the  head  of  the  j)atrician  order  with  tho 
quictt  dignity  of  a  man  ennobled  by  nature.  His  serenity,  his 
morlcsty,  his  solf-conimand,  proof  even  against  the  most  sudden 
6ur[)ri80  of  poiision,  liis  feclf-rcspcct,  which  forced  tho  proudest 
jp-audeca  of  the  kingdom  to  respect  hiiu,  his  urbanity,  which  \7yo 
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the  hearts  of  the  youngest  lawyers  of  the  Chancery  bar,  gained 
for  him  many  private  friends  and  admirers  among  the  most  re- 
spectable members  of  the  opposition.  But  such  men  as  Howa 
and  Seymour  hated  him  implacably  ;  they  hated  his  commanding 
genius  much ;  they  hated  the  mild  majesty  of  his  virtue  still 
more.  They  sough.t  occasion  against  him  everywhere;  and  they 
at  length  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  found  it. 

Some  years  before,  while  the  war  was  still  raging,  there 
had  been  loud  complaints  in  the  cify  that  even  privateers  of 
St.  Male's  and  Dunkirk  caused  less  molestation  to  trade  than 
another  class  of  marauders.  The  English  navy  was  fully  em- 
ployed in  the  Channel,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Indian  Ocean,  meanwhile,  svv'armed  with  pirates  of 
whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  frightful  stories  were  told.  Many 
of  these  men,  it  was  said,  came  from  our  North  American  colo- 
nies, and  carried  back  to  those  colonies  the  spoils  gained  by 
crime.  Adventurers  who  durst  not  show  themselves  in  the 
Tliaraes  found  a  ready  market  for  thele  ill-gotten  spices  and 
stuffs  at  New  York.  Even  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  who 
in  sanctimonious  austerity  surpassed  even  their  brethren  of  Scot- 
land, were  accused  of  conniving  at  the  wickedness  which  en- 
abled them  to  enjoy  abundantly  and  cheaply  the  produce  of  In- 
dian looms  and  Chinese  tea  plantations. 

In  1695  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  jieer 
who  sate  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminently  fair  character,  upright,  courageous  and  independent. 
Though  a  decided  Whig,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  bring- 
ing before  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  some  tyrannical  acts 
done  by  Whigs  at  Dublin,  aiid  particularly  the  execution,  if  it 
is  not  rather  to  be  called  the  murder,  of  Gafney.  Before  Bella- 
mont sailed  for  America,  William  spoke  strongly  to  him  about 
the  freebootinij  which  was  the  disjirace  of  the  colonies.  "  I 
send  you,  my  Lord,  to  New  York,"  ho  said,  "  because  an  honest 
and  intrepid  man  is  wanted  to  put  these  abuses  down,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  you  to  be  such  a  man."  Bellamont  exerted 
Jwmself  to  justify  the  high  opinion  which  the  King  had  formed 
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of  him.  It  was  soon  known  at  New  York  that  the  Governor 
who  hud  just  arrived  from  EngUxnd  was  bent  on  the  suppression 
of  piracy ;  and  some  colonists  in  whom  he  phiced  great  confi- 
di-nce  suggested  to  him  what  they  may  perhaps  have  thought 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  that  object.  There  was  then  in  the 
settlement  a  veteran  mariner  named  William  Kidd.  He  had 
passed  most  of  his  life  on  the  waves,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  seamanship,  had  had  opportunities  of  showing  his  valour 
in  action  with  the  French,  and  had  retired  on  a  competence. 
No  man  knew  the  Eastern  seas  better.  He  was  perfectly  nc- 
quaintcd  with  all  the  haunts  of  the  pirates  vvho  prowled  between 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  and  he 
would  undertake,  if  he  were  entrusted  with  a  single  ship  of 
thirty  or  forty  guns,  to  clear  the  Indian  Ocean  of  the  whole 
race.  The  brigantines  of  the  rovers  were  numerous,  no  doubt ; 
but  none  of  them  was  large:  one  man  of  war,  which  in  the  royal 
navy  would  hardly  rank  as  a  fourth  rate,  would  easily  deal 
with  them  all  in  succession  ;  and  the  lawful  spoils  of  the  ene- 
mies of  mankind  would  much  more  than  defray  the  charges  of 
the  expedition.  Bellamont  was  charmed  with  this  plan,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  King.  The  King  referred  it  to  the  Admiralty. 
The  Admiralty  raised  difficulties,  such  as  are  perpetually  raised  by 
public  boards  when  any  deviation,  whether  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse,  from  the  established  course  of  proceeding  is  proposed. 
It  then  occurred  to  Bellamont  that  his  favourite  scheme  might 
be  carried  into  effect  without  any  cost  to  tlie  state.  A  few 
public  spirited  men  might  easily  fit  out  a  priviiteer  which  would 
soon  make  the  Arabian  Giilph  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  secure 
highways  for  tra<le.  He  wnjte  to  his  friends  in  England  im- 
ploring, remonstrating,  complaining  of  their  lamentable  want  o! 
public  spirit.  Six  thousand  pounds  would  be  enough.  Tliat 
sum  would  be  repaid,  and  repaid  with  large  Interest,  from  tlio 
sale  of  [irizes  ;  and  an  inestimable  benefit  would  bo  conftTrcd 
on  the  kingdom  and  on  the  world.  I  lis  urgency  succeeded. 
Shrew.sbury  and  Romney  contributed.  Orfonl,  tljough,  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  li;id  been  unwilling  to  send  Kidd  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  King's   ship,  consented  to   subscribe  q 
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thousand  pounds,  Somers  subscribed  another  thousand.  A 
ship  called  the  Adventure  Galley  was  equipped  in  the  port  of 
London  ;  and  Kidd  took  the  command.  He  carried  with  him, 
besides  the  ordinary  letters  of  marque,  a  commission  under  the 
Great  Seal  empowering  him  to  seize  pirates,  and  to  take  them 
to  some  place  where  they  might  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
Whatever  right  the  King  might  have  to  the  goods  found  in  the 
possession  of  these  malefactors  he  granted,  by  letters  patent,  to 
the  persons  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  ex- 
pedition, reserving  to  himself  only  one-tenth  part  of  the  gains 
of  the  adventure,  which  was  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  With 
the  claim  of  merchants  to  have  back  the  property  of  which 
they  had  been  robbed  His  Majesty  of  course  did  not' interfere. 
He  granted  away,  and  could  grant  away,  no  rights  but  his 
own. 

The  press  for  sailors  to  man  the  royal  navy  was  at  that  time 
so  hot  that  Kidd  could  not  obtain  his  full  complement  of  hands 
in  the  Thames.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  visited  New  York, 
and  there  found  volunteers  in  abundance.  At  length,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1697,  he  sailed  from  the  Hudson  with  a  crew  of  more 
than  a  luindred  and  fifty  men,  and  in  July  reached  the  coast  of 
Madagascar. 

It  is  possible  that  Kidd  may  at  first  have  meant  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions.  But,  on  the  subject  of  piracy, 
he  held  the  notions  which  were  then  common  in  the  North 
American  colonies  ;  and  most  of  his  crew  were  of  the  same  mind. 
He  found  himself  in  a  sea  which  was  constantly  traversed  by 
rich  and  defenceless  merchant  ships  ;  and  he  had  to  determine 
whether  he  would  plunder  those  ships  or  protect  them.  The 
gain  which  might  be  made  by  plundering  them  was  immense, 
and  might  be  snatched  without  the  dangers  of  a  battle  or  the 
delays  of  a  trial.  The  rewards  of  protecting  the  lawful  trade 
were  likely  to  be  comparatively  small.  Such  as  they  were,  they 
would  be  got  only  by  first  fighting  with  desperate  ruffians  who 
would  rather  be^  killed  than  taken,  and  by  then  instituting  a  pro- 
ceeding and  obtaining  a  judgment  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty. 
The  risk  of  being  called  to  a  severe  reckoning  might  not  \xQ.-> 
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ariturally  seem  smull  to  oue  who  hail  seen  many  old  huccanoers 
Jiving  in  comfort  and  credit  at  New  Yorlc  and  Boston.  Kidd 
Boou  threw  off  the  character  of  a  privateer,  and  became  a  pirati'. 
He  established  friendly  couuuuuications,  and  exchanged  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  tlie  most  notorious  of  those  rovers  whom  his 
commission  authorised  him  to  destroy,  and  made  war  on  tlioso 
peaceful  traders  wiiom  he  was  sent  to  defend.  lie  began  by 
robbing  Mussulmans,  and  speedily  proceeded  from  TJussuhnans 
to  Armenians,  and  from  Armenians  to  Portuguese.  The  Adven- 
ture Galley  took  such  quantities  of  cotton  and  silk,  sugar  and 
coffee,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  that  the  very  foremast  men  re- 
ceived from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and  that  the 
captain's  share  of  the  spoil  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  at 
home  as  au  opulent  gentleman.  With  the  rapacity  Kidd  liad 
the  cruelty  of  his  odicns  calling.  He  burned  liouses  ;  he  mas- 
sacred peasantry.  His  prisoners  were  tied  up  and  beaten  with 
naked  cutlasses  in  order  to  extort  information  about  their  con- 
cealed hoards.  One  of  his  crew,  whom  he  had  called  a  dog,  was 
provoked  into  exclaiming,  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  "  Yes,  I  am 
a  dog  ;  but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  so."  Kidd,  in  a  fury, 
struck  the  man  dead. 

News  then  travelled  very  slowly  from  the  eastern  seas  to 
En"land.  But,  in  August  1G98,  it  was  known  in  London  that 
tlie  Adventure  Galley  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped  was 
t!ie  terror  of  the  merchants  of  Surat,  and  of  the  vilhvgers  of  the 
coast  of  !Malabar.  It  was  thought  probable  that  Kidd  would 
carry  his  booty  to  some  colony.  Orders  were  therefore  st^nt 
from  AVhitehall  to  the  governors  of  the  transmarine  possessions 
of  tlie  Crow^n,  directinir  tlicm  to  be  on  the  watch  for  liini.  Ho 
nieanwiiile,  having  burned  liis  ship  and  dismissed  most  of  hit 
men,  who  easily  found  bcr.'hs  in  the  sloops  of  other  jiirates, 
ri'turned  to  New  Yoik.with  the  means,  as  he  flattered  himself. 
of  making  liis  i)eace  and  of  living  in  splendour.  He  had  fabri- 
cated a  long  romance  to  which  Hellamont.  naturally  unwilling 
to  believe  that  lie  had  been  dupe<l  and  lia<l  been  the  means  of 
duping  others,  was  at  first  disposed  to  listen  with  favour.  I5ut 
the  truth  soon  camo  out.     The  governor  did  his  duty  firmly  ; 
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and  K\M  was  placed  in  close  confinement  till  orders  arrived 
from  the  Admiralty  that  he  should  be  sent  to  England. 

To  an  intelligent  and  candid  judge  of  human  actions  it  will 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  persons  at  whose  expense  the  Adven- 
ture Galley  was  fitted  out  deserved  serious  blame.     The  worst 
that  could  be  imputed  even  to  Bellamont,  who  had  drawn  in  all 
the  rest,  was  that  he  had  been  led  into  a  fault  by  his  ardent  zeal 
for  the  public  service,  and  by  the  generosity  of  a  nature  as  little 
prone  to  suspect  as  to  devise  villanies.     His  friends  in  England 
might  surely  be  pardoned  for  giving  credit  to  his  recommenda- 
tion.    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  motive  which  induced  some 
.of  them  to  aid  his  design  was  genuine  public  spirit.     But,  if  we 
suppose  them  to  have  had  a  view  to  gain,  it  was  to  legitimate 
gain.     Their  conduct  was  the  very  opposite  of  corrupt.     Not 
only  had  they  taken  no  money.     They  had  disbursed  money 
largely,  and  had  disbursed  it  with  the  certainty  that  they  should 
never  be  reimbursed  unless  the  outlay  proved  beneficial  to  the 
public.     That  they  meant  well  they  proved  by  staking  thousands 
on  the  success  of  their  plan  ;  and,  if  they  erred  in  judgment,  the 
loss  of  those  thousands  was  surely  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
such  an  error.     On  this  subject  there  would  probably  have  been 
no  difference  of  opinion  had  not  Somers  been  one  of  the  con- 
tributors.    About  the  other. patrons  of  Kidd  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  cared  little.     Bellamont  was  far  removed  from  the- 
political  scene.     Romney  could  not,  and  Shrewsbury  would  not, 
play  a  first  part.     Orford  had  resigned  his  employments.     But 
Somers  still  held  the  Great  Seal,  still  presided  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  still  had  constant  access  to  the  closet.     The  retreat  of 
his  friends  had  left  him  the  sole   and  undisputed  head  of   that 
■party  which  had,  in   the  late  Parliament,  been   a  majority,  and 
which  was,  in  the  present  Parliament,  outnumbered  indeed,  dis. 
organised,  and  disheartened,  but  still  numerous  and  i-espectable. 
His  jilacid  courage  rose  higher  and  higher  to  meet  the  dangers 
which  threatened  him.     He   provided  for  himself  no  refuge. 
He  made   no  move  towards   flight  ;  and,  without  uttering  one 
boastful  word,  gave  his   enemies  to  understand,  by    the    mild 
/^^mness  of  his  demeaiiour.  that  he  dared  them  to  do  their  worst. 
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In  their  eas^erness  to  displace  ami  destroy  liim  they  over- 
reached  tliemselvcs.  Had  they  been  content  to  accuse  him  uf 
lending  his  countenance,  with  a  rashness  unbccoiuing  his  high 
place,  to  an  ill-concerted  scheme,  that  large  part  of  uuiukind 
Khich  judges  of  a  plan  simply  by  the  event  would  probably 
have  thought  the  accusation  well  founded.  But  the  malice 
which  they  bore  to  him  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied.  They  aiTected 
to  believe  that  he  had  from  the  first  been  aware  of  Kidd's  char- 
acter and  de-^igns.  The  Great  Seal  had  been  employed  to  sanc- 
tion a  piratical  expedition.  The  head  of  the  law  had  laid  down 
a  thousand  pounds  iu  the  hope  of  receiving  tens  of  thousands 
when  his  accomplices  should  return,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
ruined  merchants.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Chancellor  that  the 
calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  object  were  too  atrocious  to  be 
mischievous. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  at  which  the  hoarded  ill-hu- 
mour of  six  months  was  at  liberty  to  explode.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  November  the  Houses  met.  The  King,  in  his  speech,  assured 
them  in  gracious  and  affectionate  language  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  do  hi-  best  to  merit  their  love  by  constant  care  to 
preserve  their  liberty  and  their  religion,  by  a  pure  administra- 
tion of  justice,  by  countenancing  virtue,  by  discouraging  vice, 
by  shrinking  from  no  difficulty  or  danger  when  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  was  at  stake.  "  These,"  he  said,  "are  my  resolu- 
tions; and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  are  come  together  witji 
purposes  on  your  part  suitable  to  these  on  mine.  Since  then 
our  aims  are  only  for  the  general  good,  let  us  net  with  confi- 
dence in  one  another,  which  will  not  fail,  by  God's  blessing, 
to  make  me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great  and  fiourishing 
people." 

It  miirht  have  been  thought  that  no  words  less  likely  to  give 
offence  had  ever  been  uttered  from  the  Knglish  throne,  liut 
even  in  those  words  the  malevolence  of  faction  sought  and 
found  matter  for  a  quarrel.  TIk;  gentle  exhortation,  "  Let  us 
act  with  confidence  in  one  another,"  must  mean  that  such  con- 
fidence did  not  now  exist,  that  the  King  distrusted  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  that  the  Parliament  hud  shown  an  uuwarrautable  div 
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trust  of  the  King.  Such  an  exliortatidh  was  nothing  less  than  a 
reproach ;  and  such  a  reproach  was  a  bad  return  for  the  gold 
and  the  blood  which  England  had  lavished  in  order  to  make  and 
to  keep  him  a  great  sovereign.  Tliere  was  a  sharp  debate,  in 
which  Seymour  took  part.  With  characteristic  indelicacy  and 
want  of  feeling  he  harangued  the  Commons  as  he  had  harangued 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  about  his  son's  death,  and  about  the 
necessity  of  curbing  the  insolence  of  military  men.  There  were 
loud  complaints  that  the  events  of  the  preceding  session  had 
been  misrepresented  to  the  public,  that  emissaries  of  the  Court, 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  declaimed  against  the  absurd  jeal- 
ousies or  still  more  absurd  parsimony  which  had  refused  to  His 
Majesty  the  means  of  keeping  up  such  an  army  as  might  secure 
the  country  against  invasion.  Even  justices  of  the  peace,  it  was 
said,  even  deputy-lieutenants,  had  used  King  James  and  King 
Lewis  as  bugbears,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  people 
against  honest  and  thrifty  representatives.  Angry  resolutions 
were  passed,  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
the  best  way  to  establish  entire  confidence  between  the  King 
and  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  would  be  to  put  a  brand  on  those 
evil  advisers  v,^ho  had  dared  to  breathe  in  the  royal  ear  calum- 
nies against  a  faithful  Parliament.  An  address  founded  on 
these  resolutions  was  voted ;  many  thought  that  a  violent  rap- 
ture  was  inevitable.  But  William  returned  an  answer  so  prudent 
and  gentle  that  malice  itself  could  not  prolong  the  dispute.  By 
this  time,  indeed,  a  new  dispute  had  begun.  The  address  had 
scarcely  been  moved  when  the  House  called  for  copies  of  the 
papers  relating  to  Kidd's  expedition.  Somers,  conscious  of  in- 
nocence, knew  that  it  was  wise  as  well  as  right  to  be  perfectly 
ingenuous,  and  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  concealment. 
His  friends  stood  manfully  by  him,  and  Jiis  enemies  struck 
at  him  with  such  blind  fury  that  their  blows  injured  only 
themselves.  Howe  raved  like  a  maniac.  "  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  country,  plundered  by  land,  plundered  by  sea  ? 
Our  rulers  have  laid  hold  on  our  lands,  our  woods,  our  mines, 
our  money.  And  all  this  is  not  enough.  We  cannot  send  a 
cargo  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  but  they  must  send  a 
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gang  of  thieves  after  it."  Ilarley  and  Seymour  tried  to  carry  a 
vote  of  censure  without  giving  the  House  time  to  read  the 
papers.  But  the  general  feeling  was  strongly  for  a  short  delay. 
At  length,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  the  subject  was  considered 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Shower  undertook  tu 
prove  that  the  letters  patent  to  which  Somers  had  put  the  Great 
Seal  were  illegal.  Cowper  replied  to  him  with  immense  ap- 
plause, and  seems  to  have  completely  refuted  him.  Some  of  tha 
Tory  orators  had  employed  what  was  then  a  favorite  clai)trap. 
Very  great  men,  no  doubt,  were  concerned  in  this  business. 
But  were  the  Commons  of  England  to  stand  in  awe  of  great 
men  ?  Would  not  they  have  the  spirit  to  censure  corruption 
and  oppression  in  the  highest  places  ?  Cowper  answered  finely 
that  assuredly  the  House  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  tha 
discharge  of  any  duty  by  the  fear  of  great  men,  but  that  fear 
was  not  the  ©nly  base  and  evil  passion  of  which  great  men  were 
the  objects,  and  that  the  flatterer  who  courted  their  favour  wa** 
not  a  worse  citizen  than  tlie  envious  calumniator  who  toojc 
pleasure  in  bringing  whatever  was  eminent  dovv'n  to  his  own 
level.  At  length,  after  a  debate  .hich  lasted  from  midday  till 
nine  at  night,  and  in  which  all  the  leading  members  took  i)art, 
the  committee  divided  on  the  question  tnat  the  letters  patent 
were  dishonourable  to  tiie  Kincr,  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
nations,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  destructive  of 
property  and  trade.  The  Chancellor's  enemies  had  felt  con- 
fident of  victory,  and  had  made  the  resolution  so  strong  in  order 
tliat  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to  retain  the  Great  Seal. 
They  soon  found  that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  propose  a 
gentler  censure.  Great  numbers  of  their  adherents,  convinced 
by  Cowpcr's  arguments,  or  unwilling  to  put  a  cruel  stigma  on  a 
man  of  whose  genius  and  accomplishments  the«ation  was  proud, 
8toh;  away  before  the  doors  were  closed.  To  the  gonoral  as- 
tonishment there  were  only  one  hundred  ami  thirty-three  Ayes 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Noes.  Tliat  the  City  of  Lon- 
don did  not  considc^r  Somers  as  the  destroyer,  and  his  enemies 
as  the  protectors,  of  trade,  was  proved  on  tliu  following  morning 
by  the  most  unequivocal  of   signs.     As  soou  as   the  news  of 
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his  triumpli  reached  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  the  price  of  stocks 
went  up. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Tories  ventured  again  to 
attack  him.  In  the  meantime  the}'-  amused  themselves  by  try- 
ing to  worry  another  person  whom  they  hated  even  more  bitter- 
ly. When,  in  a  financial  debate,  the  arrangements  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  were  incidentally  mentioned, 
one  or  two  members  took  the  opportunity  of  throwing  reflec- 
tions on  Burnet.  Burnet's  very  name  sufficed  to  raise  among 
the  High  Churchmen  a  storm  of  mingled  merriment  and  anger. 
The  Speaker  in  vain  reminded  the  orators  that  they  were 
wandering  from  the  question.  The  majority  was  determined  to 
have  some  fun  with  the  Right  Reverend  Whig,  and  encouraged 
them  to  proceed.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  said  on  the 
other  side.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  inferred  from  the 
laughing  and  cheering  of  the  Bishop's  enemies,  and  from  the 
silence  of  his  friends,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  driving 
from  Court,  with  contumely,  the  prelate  whom  of  all  prelates 
they  most  detested,  as  the  personification  of  the  latitudinarian 
spirit,  a  Jack  Presbyter  in  lawn  sleeves.  They,  therefore,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  moved  quite  unexpectedly  an  address 
requesting  the  King  to  remove  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from 
the  place  of  preceptor  to  the  young  heir  apparent.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  many  who  could  not  help  smiling  at  Burnet's 
weaknesses,  did  justice  to  his  abilities  and  virtues.  The  debate 
was  hot.  The  unlucky  Pastoral  Letter  was  of  course  not  for- 
gotten. It  was  asked  whether  a  man  who  had  proclaimed  that 
England  was  a  conquered  country,  a  man  whose  servile  pages 
the  English  Commons  had  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, could  be  a  fit  instructor  for  an  English  Prince.  Some 
reviled  the  Bishop  for  being  a  Sociniau,  which  he  was  not, 
and  some  for  being  a  Scotchman,  which  he  was.  His  defend- 
ers fought  his  battle  gallantly.  "  Grant,"  they  said,  "  that  it 
is  possible  to  find,  amidst  an  immense  mass  of  eloquent  and 
learned  matter  published  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion 
and  of  the  English  Constitution,  a  paragraph  which,  though 
well  iutended,   was   not   well  considered,  is  that  error  of  an 
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unirtiarded  minute  to  outweifjh  the  services  o.  more  than 
twenty  years  ?  If  one  House  of  Comnioivs,  hy  a  very  small 
majority,  censured  a  little  tract  of  which  his  Lordship  was 
the  author,  let  it  be  remembered  that  another  House  of 
Commons  unauimoujly  voted  thanks  to  him  for  a  work  of 
very  different  magnitude  and  importance,  the  History  of  the 
Reformation.  And,  as  to  what  is  said  about  his  birthplace,  is 
there  not  already  ill  humour  enough  in  Scotland?  Has  not 
the  failure  of  that  unhappy  expedition  to  Darieii  raised  a  suf- 
ficiently bitter  feeling  against  us  throughout  that  kingdom  ? 
Every  wise  and  honest  man  is  desirous  to  soothe  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  our  neighbours.  And  shall  we,  just  at  this  moment, 
exasperate  those  passions  by  proclaiming  that  to  bo  born  on  the 
north  of  the  Tweed  is  a  disqualification  for  all  honourable 
trust?  "  The  ministerial  members  would  gladly  have  permitted 
the  motion  to  be  withdrawn.  But  the  opposition,  elated  with 
hope,  insisted  on  dividing,  and  were  confounded  on  finding  that, 
with  all  the  advantage  of  a  surprise,  they  were  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  Their  de- 
feat would  probably  have  been  less  complete,  had  not  all  those 
members  who  were  especially  attached  to  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark voted  in  the  majority  or  absented  themselves.  Marl- 
borough used  all  his  influence  against  the  motion  ;  and  he  had 
strong  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  was  by  no  means  well  pleased 
to  see  the  Commons  engaged  in  discussing  the  characters  and 
past  lives  of  the  persons  who  were  placed  about  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  If  the  High  Churchmen,  by  reviving  old  stories, 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  vote  against  tlie  Preceptor,  it  was  by  no 
means  uidikely  that  some  malicious  Whig  might  retaliate  on 
the  Governor.  The  Governor  must  have  been  conscious  that 
he  was  not  invulnerable  ;  nor  could  he  absolutely  rely  on  the 
support  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories  :  for  it  was  believed  that 
their  favourite  leader,  Rochester,  thought  himself  the  fittest  per* 
bon  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  grand-nephew. 

From  Burnet   the  opposition  went  back  to  Somers.     Some 
Crown  property  near   Reigute    had  Iteen   granted  to  Somors  by 
the  King.      In   this  transaction  thero  was  uothiu/;  tliat  deserved 
Vol.  v.— yo 
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blame.     The  Great  Seal  ought  always  to  be  held  by  a  lawyer  of 
the  highest  distinction  ;  nor  can  such  a  lawyer  discharge  his 
duties  in   a   perfectly  efficient  manner  unless,  wkh.   the  Great 
Seal,  he  accepts  a  peerage.     But  he  may  not  have  accumulated 
a  fortune  such  as  will  alone  suffice  to  support  a  peerage :  his 
peerage  is  permanent ;  and  his  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal  is  pre- 
carious.    In  a  few  weeks  he  may  be  dismissed  from  office,  and 
may  i'lnd  that  he  has  lost  a  lucrative  profession,  that  he  has  got 
nothing  but  a  costly  dignity,  that  he  has  been  transformed  from 
a  prosperous  barrister  into  a  mendicant  lord.      Such   a  risk  no 
wise  man  will  run.     If,  therefore,  the  state  is  to  be  well  served 
in  the  highest  civil  post,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  provis- 
ion should  be  made  for  retired  Chancellors.     The  Sovereign  is 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  such  a  provision  out 
of  the  public  revenue.    In  old  times  such  a  provision  was  ordi- 
narily made  out  of  the  hereditary  domain  of  the  Crown.    What 
had  been  bestowed  on  Somers  appears  to  have  amounted,  after 
all  deductions,  to  a  net  income  of  about  sixteen  hundred  a  year, 
a  sum  which  will  hardly  shock  us  who  have   seen  at  one  time 
five  retired  Chancellors  enjoying  pensions  of  five  thousand  a 
year  each.     For  the  crime,  however,  of  accepting  this  grant  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  pun- 
ish Somers  with  disgrace  and  ruin.     One  difficulty  stood  in  the 
way.      All  that  he  had  received  was  but  a  pittance  when  com- 
pared with  the  wealth  with  which  some  of  his  persecutors  had 
been  loaded  by  the  last  two  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.     It 
was  not   easy  to  pass  any  censure  on  him   which  should    not 
imply  a  still  more   severe  censure  on  two  generations  of  Gran- 
villes,  on  two  generations  of   Hydes,  and  on  two  generations  of 
Finches.     At  last  some  ingenious  Tory  thought   of   a  device 
by  which   it   might   be   possible    to  strike  the  enemy  without 
wounding   friends.       The   grants    of    Charles   and  James   had 
been  made   in  time  of  peace  ;  and  William's  grant  to  Somers 
had  been  made  in  time  of  war.     Malice  eagerly  caught  at  this 
childish  distinction.       It  was   moved  .that   any   minister   who 
had    been  concerned  in    passing  a  grant  for  his   own   benefit 
while  the  nation  was  under  the  heavy  taxes  of  the  late  war  hatl 
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violated  his  trust;  as  if  the  expenditure  which  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure to  the  country  a  good  admiuistratiou  of  justice  ought  to  bo 
suspended  hy  war  ;  or  as  if  itv/ero  not  criminal  in  a  government 
to  squander   tli3    resources  of    the   state  in  time  of  peace.  The 
motion  was  made  by  James  Brydges,  eldest  sou  of  the  Lord 
Chandos,  the  James  Brydges  who  afterwards  became  Duke  of 
Chaudos,  who  raised  a  gigantic  fortune  out   of  war  taxes,  to 
squander  it  in  comfortless  and  tasteless  ostent;itiou,  and  who  is 
still  remembered  as  the  Timon  of  Pope's  keen  and  brilliant  sat- 
ire. It  was  remarked  as  extraordinary  that  Brydges  brought  for- 
ward and  defended  his  motion  merely  as  the  assertion  of  an  al> 
stract  truth,  and  avoided  all  mention  of  the  Chancellor.  It  seemed 
still  more  extraordinary  that  Howe,  whose  whole  eloquence  con- 
sisted in  cutting  personalities,  named  nobody  on  this  occasion, 
and    contented    himself    with    declaiming    in    general    terms 
against  corruption  and  profusion.      It  was  plain   that  the  ene- 
mies of  Somers  were  at  once  urged  forward  by  hatred  and  kept 
back  by  fear.    They  knew  that  they  could  not  carry  a   resolu- 
tion  directly  condemning   him.      They,  therefore,   cunningly 
brought  forward  a  mere  speculative  proposition  which  many  mem- 
bers might  be  willing  to  alHrm  without  scrutinising  it   severely. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  major  premise  had  been  admitted  the  minor 
would  be  without  difficulty  established  ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Somers  had  violated 
his  trust.     Such  tactics,  however,  have  very  seldom  succeeded  in 
English  Parliaments  ;  for  a  little  good  sense  and  a  little  straight- 
forwardness are  quite  sulficient  to  confound  them.  A  sturdy  Whig 
memljer.  Sir  Kowland  Gwyn,  disconcerted  the  whole  scheme  of 
operations.   "  Why  this  reserve  ?  "  he  said.    *'  Everybody  knows 
your  meaning.     Everybody 'Bees  that  you  have  not  the  courage 
to  name  the  great  man  whom  you  are  trying  to  destroy."  **  That 
is  false,"  cried  Brydges  :  and  a  stormy  altercation  followed.     It 
soon  appeared  that  innocence  v/ould  again    triumph.     The   two 
parties  seemed  to  have  exchanged  characters  for  one  day.     Tho 
friends  of  the  government,  wiio  in  the  Parliament  were   gener- 
ally humble  an<l  timorouH,  took  a  high  tono,  and  spoke  as  it  ho* 
coir  es  men  to  speak  whg  are  defeuding  persccutod  geniui  and 
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virtue.  The  malecontentSj  generally  so  insolent  and  turbulent, 
seemed  to  be  completely  cowed.  They  abased  themselves  so  low 
as  to  protest,  what  no  human  being  could  believe,  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  attacking  the  Chancellor,  and  had  framed  their 
resolution  without  any  view  to  him.  Plowe,  from  whose  lips 
scarcely  anything  ever  dropped  but  gall  and  poison,  went  so  far 
as  to  say  :  "  My  Lord  Somers  is  a  man  of  eminent  merit,  of 
merit  so  eminent  that,  if  he  had  made  a  slip,  we  might  well 
overlook  it."  At  a  late  hour  the  question  was  put ;  and  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty  in  a  house  of  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  members.  It  was  long  since  there  had 
been  so  large  an  attendance  at  a  division. 

The  ignominious  failure  of  the  attacks  on  Somers  and  Bur- 
net seemed  to  prove  that  the  assembly  was  coming  round  to  a 
better  temper.  But  the  temper  of  a  House  of  Commons  left 
without  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  is  never  to  be  trusted.  "  No- 
body can  tell  to-day,"  said  an  experienced  politician  of  that  time, 
"  what  the  majority  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  to-mor- 
row." Already  a  storm  was  gathering  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  was  in  danger  of  perishing,  and  from  which  none  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  escaped  without  serious 
damage. 

The  question  of  the_Irish  forfeitures  had  been  raised ;  and 
about  that  question  the  minds  of  men,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  were  in  a  strangely  excitable  state. 
Candid  and  intelligent  men,  whatever  veneration  they  may  feel 
for  the  memory  of  William,  must  find  it  impossible  to  deny  that, 
in  his  eagerness  to  enrich  and  aggrandise  his  personal  friends, 
he  too  often  forgot  what  was  due  to  his  own  reputation  and  to 
the  public  interest.'  It  is  true  that  in  giving  away  the  6ld  do- 
mains of  the  Crown  he  did  only  what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and 
what  all  his  predecessors  had  done  ;  nor  could  the  most  factious 
opposition  insist  on  resuming  his  grants  of  those  domains  with- 
out resuming  at  the  same  time  the  grants  of  his  uncles.  But 
between  those  domains  and  the  estates  recently  forfeited  in  Ire- 
land there  was  a  distinction  which  would  not  indeed  have 
been  recognised  by  the  judges,  but  which  to  a  popular  assem- 
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l)lj  might  well  seem  to  be  of  grave  importance.  In  the  year 
1G90  a  Bill  had  been  brought  in  for  applying  the  Irish  forfeit- 
ures to  the  public  service.  That  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  and 
would  probably,  with  large  amendments,  have  passed  the  Lords, 
had  not  the  King,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  attending  tho 
Congress  at  the  Hague,  put  an  end  to  the  session.  In  bidding 
the  Houses  farewell  on  that  occasion,  he  assured  them  that  ho 
should  not  dispose  of  the  property  about  which  they  had  been 
deliberating,  till  they  should  have  had  another  opportunity  of 
settling  that  matter.  He  had,  as  he  thought,  strictly  kept  his 
word  ;  for  he  had  not  disposed  of  this  property  till  the  Houses 
had  repeatedly  met  and  separated  without  presenting  to  him  any 
bill  on  the  subject.  They  had  had  the  opportunity  whicli  ho 
had  assured  them  that  they  should  have.  They  had  had  more 
than  one  such  opportunit}'.  The  pledge  which  he  had  given  had 
therefore  been  amply  redeemed  ;  and  he  did  not  conceive  that 
he  was  bound  to  abstain  longer  from  exercisinji  his  undoubted 
prerogative.  But,  though  it  could  hardly  be  denied  that  he  had 
literally  fulfilled  his  promise,  the  general  opinion  was  that  such 
a  promise  ought  to  have  been  more  than  literally  fulfilled.  1/ 
his  Parliament,  overwhelmed  with  business  which  could  not  be 
postponed  without  danger  to  his  throne  and  to  his  person,  had 
been  forced  to  defer,  year  after  year,  the  consideration  of  so 
large  and  complex  a  question  as  that  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  it 
ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  laches  with  the  ea- 
gerness of  a  shrewd  attorney.  Many  persons,  therefore,  who 
were  sincerely  attached  to  his  government,  and  who  on  principle 
rlisapproved  of  resumptions,  thought  tho  case  of  these  forfeit- 
ures an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Tlje  Commons  had  at  the  close  of  tho  last  session  tacked 
to  the  Land  Tax  Bill  a  clause  impowering  seven  Commis- 
sioners, who  were  designated  by  name,  to  take  .account  of  tho 
Irish  forfeitures  ;  and  the  Lords  and  the  King,  afraid  of  losing 
the  Land  Tax  Bill,  had  rdurtantly  consent<'d  to  this  clause. 
During  the  recess,  the  commiRsioneig  had  visited  Ireland. 
They  had  since  returned  to  England.  Their  report  was  soon 
hiid  before  both  Houses.     By  the  Tories,  and  by  their  allies 
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the  republicans,  it  was  eagerly  hailed.     It  had,  indeed,  been 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  flattering  and  of  inflamin"' 
them.     Three  of  the  commissioners  had  strongly  objected  to 
some  passages  as  indecorous,  and  even  calumnious  :     but  the 
other  four  had  overruled  every  objection.       Of  the  four  the 
chief  was  Trenchard.     He  was  by  calling  a  pamphleteer,  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  sharpness  of  style  and 
of  temper  which  may  be  tolerated  in  a  pamphlet  is  inexcusable 
in  a  state  paper.     He  was  certain  that  he  should  be  protected 
and  rewarded  by  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his  appointment, 
and  was  delighted  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  publish,  with  per- 
fect security  and  with  a  semblance  of  official  authority,  bitter 
reflections    on    King  and   ministry,  Dutch  favourites,  French 
refugees,  and  Irish  Papists.     The  consequence  was  that  only 
four  names  were  subscribed  to  the  report.    The  three  dissentients 
presented  a  separate  memorial.    As  to  the  main  facts,  however, 
there  was  little  or  no  dispute.     It  appeared  that  more  than  a 
million  of  Irish  acres,  or  about  seventeen  hundred   thousand 
English  acres,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Middlesex,  Hertford- 
shire,   Bedfordshire,    Cambridgeshire,    and     Huntingdonshire 
together,  had  been  forfeited  during  the  late   troubles.     But  of 
the  value  of  this  large  territory  very  different  estimates  were 
formed.     The   commissioners   acknowledged  that   they    could 
obtain  no  certain  information.      In   the  absence  of  such   in- 
formation they  conjectured  the  annual  rent  to  be  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  fee    simple  to  be  worth 
thirteen  years'  purchase,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds.     They  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  . 
that  much  of  the  land  had  been  let  very   low  on  perpetual 
leases,  and  that  much  was  burdened  with  mortgages.     A  con- 
temporary y/riter,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  Ire- 
land, asserted  that  the  authors  of  the  report  had  valued  the 
forfeited  property  in  Carlovv  at  six  times  the  real  market  price, 
and  that  the  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
the.v  talked,  would  be  found  to  shrink  to  about  half  a  million, 
which,  as  the  exchanges  then  stood  between  Dublin  and  London, 
would  have  dwindled  to  four  hundred  thousaa:!  pounds  by  the 
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tune  that  It  reaclieJ  the  English  Exdicquor.  It  was  aiibse- 
queutly  proved, beyontl m11  dispute,  that  this  estimito  was  very 
much  nearer  the  truih  than  that  which  had  beeu  formed  hy 
Trenchard  aud  Trenchurd's  colleagues. 

Of  the  seveuteeu  hundred  thousand  acres  which  had  been 
forfeited,  above  a  fourth  part  had  ^  ee  i  restored  to  the  ancient 
proprietors  in  conformity  with  the  civil  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick.  About  one  seventh  of  the  remaining  three  fouiths 
had  been  given  back  to  unhappy  families,  which,  though  they 
could  not  plead  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  had  beeu  thought  I'.t 
objects  of  clemency.  The  rest  had  been  bestowed,  partly  0:1 
persons  whose  services  merited  all  and  more  than  all  that  they 
obtained,  but  chiefly  on  the  King's  personal  friends.  liomney 
h.ad  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the  royal  bounty.  But  of 
all  the  grants  the  largest  was  to  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of 
Portland  ;  the  next  was  to  Albemarle.  An  admirer  of  William 
cannot  relate  without  pain  that  he  divided  between  these  two 
foreigners  an  extent  of  country  larger  than  Hertfordshire. 

This  fact,  simply  rejjorted,  would  have  sufTiced  to  excite  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  in  a  House  of  Commons  less  irri- 
table and  querulous  than  that  wliicli  theu  sate  at  AVestminstcr. 
But  Trenchard  and  his  confederates  were  not  content  with 
uiraply  reporting  the  fact.  They  employed  all  their  skill  (a 
inllame  the  pas'sious  of  the  majority.  They  at  once  applied 
goads  to  its  anger,  and  held  out  Iiaits  to  its  cupidity. 

They  censured  that  part  of  "William's  conduct  which  deserved 
hi'di  praise  even  more  severely  than  that  part  of  his  conduct  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  any  defence.  They  told  tho 
Parliament  that  the  old  proprietors  of  the  soil  had  been  treated 
with  pernicious  indulgence  ;  that  the  capitulation  of  Limerick 
had  been  construed  in  a  manner  far  too  favoinablo  to  the  con- 
quered race ;  and  that  the  King  had  sufTcred  his  compassion  to 
lead  him  into  the  error  of  showing  indulgence  to  many  who 
could  not  pretend  that  they  were  within  the  terms  of  the  ciipit- 
ulation.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  it  might  bo 
possible,  by  instituting  a  severe  inquisition,  and  by  g'^'ng 
proper  encouragement  to  informers,  to  prove  that  many  Papists 
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who  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  estates,  had  taken  the 
Bide  of  James  during  the  civil  war.  There  would  thus  be  a 
new  and  plentiful  harvest  of  confiscations.  The  four  bitterly- 
complained  that  their  task  had  been  made  more  difficult  by  tlie 
hostility  of  jjcrsons  who  held  office  in  Ii'eland,  and  by  the  secret 
influence  of  great  men  who  were  interested  in  concealing  the 
truth.  These  grave  charges  were  made  in  general  terms.  No 
name  was  mentioned :  no  fact  was  specified :  no  evidence  was 
tendered. 

Had  the  report  stopped  here,  those  who  drew  it  up  might 
justly  have  been  blamed  for  the  unfair  and  ill  natured  manner 
in  which  they  had  discharged  their  functions  ;  but  they  could 
not  have  been  accused  of  usurping  functions  which  did  not  be- 
long to  them  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  Sovereign  and 
exasperating  the  nation.  But  these  men  well  knew  in  what 
way  and  for  what  purpose  they  might  safely  venture  to  exceed 
their  commission.  The  Act  of  Parliament  from  which  they 
ilerived  their  powers  authorised  them  to  report  on  estates  for- 
feited during  the  late  troubles.  It  contained  not  a  word  which 
could  be  construed  into  an  authority  to  report  on  the  old  he- 
reditary domain  of  the  Crown.  With  that  domain  they  had  as 
Jittle  to  do  as  with  the  seignorage  levied  on  tin  in  the  Duchy 
di  Cornwall,  or  with  the  church  patronage  of  the  Duchy  of 
.'^jancaster.  But  they  had  discovered  that  a  part  of  that  domain 
had  been  alienated  by  a  grant  which  they  could  not  deny  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  publishing  to  the  world.  It  was  indeed 
an  unfortunate  grant,  a  grant  which  could  not  be  brought  to 
lijdit  without  much  mischief  and  much  scandal.  It  was  long 
since  William  had  ceased  to  be  the  lover  of  Elizabeth  Villiers, 
Ions  since  he  had  asked  her  counsel  or  listened  to  her  fascina- 
ting  conversation  except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons.  She 
had  been  some  years  married  to  George  Hamilton,  a  soldier  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  in  Ireland  and  Flan- 
ders, and  vfho  probably  held  the  courtier  like  doctrine  that  a 
lady  is  not  dishonoured  by  having  been  the  paramour  of  a  king. 
William  was  well  pleased  with  the  marriage,  bestowed  on  the 
wife  a  portion  of  the  old  Crown  property  in  Ireland,  and  cre« 
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atcd  the^  husband  a  peer  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Orkney.  Assuredly  AVilliam  would  not  have  raised  his  charac- 
ter by  abandoning  to  poverty  a  woman  whom  he  had  loved, 
though  with  a  criminal  love.  He  was  undoubtedly  bound,  as  a 
man  of  humanity  and  honour,  to  provide  liberally  for  her  ; 
but  he  should  have  provided  for  her  rather  by  saving  from  his 
civil  list  than  by  alienating  his  hereditary  revenue.  The  four 
maleconteut  commissioners  rejoiced  with  spiteful  joy  over  this 
discovery.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  other  three  represented  that 
the  grant  to  Ivvdy  Orkney  was  one  with  which  they  luul  nothing 
to  do,  and  that,  if  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  hold  it  up  to 
obloquy,  they  might  be  justly  said  to  lly  in  the  King's  face. 
"  To  Hy  in  the  King's  face !  "  said  one  of  the  majority  ;  "  our 
business  is  to  fly  in  the  King's  face.  AVe  were  sent  here  to  fly 
ill  the  King's  face."  With  this  patriotic  object  a  paragraph 
about  Lady  Orkney's  grant  was  added  to  the  report,  a  paragraph 
too  in  which  tlie  value  of  that  grant  was  so  monstrously  exag- 
gerated that  "William  appeared  to  have  surpassed  the  profligate 
extravagance  of  his  uncle  Charles.  The  estate  bestowed  on 
the  countess  was  valued  at  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  income  which  she  derived  from 
the  royal  bounty,  after  making  allowance  for  incumbrances  and 
for  the  rate  of  exchange,  was  about  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  success  of  the  report  was  complete.  The  nation  and 
its  representatives  nated  taxes,  hated  foreign  favourites,  and 
liated  Irish  Papists  ;  and  here  was  a  document  which  hold  out 
ihij  liope  that  England  might,  at  the  expense  of  foreign  cour- 
tiers and  of  P(jpish  Celts,  be  relieved  from  a  groat  load  of 
taxes.  Many,  both  witliin  and  without  tlic  walls  of  Parliament, 
gave  entire  faith  to  the  estimate  which  the  commissioners  had 
fonned  by  a  wild  guess,  in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion. They  gave  entire  faith  also  to  the  prediction  that  a 
htrict  inquiry  would  detect  many  tniitors  who  had  hilhorto  boon 
permitt«-d  to  oscape  with  impunity,  and  that  a  large  addition 
would  thus  b(!  made  to  the  extenbivo  territory  wliich  had  al- 
ready been  confiscated.  It  was  popularly  said  tliat  if  vigorous 
inea^urea  were  taken,  the  gain  to  tho  kingdom  would  be  not 
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less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  almost 
the  whole  of  this  sum,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  charge  of  such  an  army  as  the  Commons  were  disposed 
to  keep  up  in  time  of  peace,  would  be  raised  by  simply  taking 
away  what  had  been  unjustifiably  given  to  Dutchmen,  who 
would  still  retain  immense  wealth  taken  out  of  English  pockets, 
or  unjustifiably  left  to  Irishmen,  who  thought  it  at  once  the 
most  pleasant  and  the  most  pious  of  all  employments  to  cut 
English  throats.  The  Lower  House  went  to  work  with  the 
double  eagerness  of  rapacity  and  of  animosity.  As  soon  as 
the  report  of  the  four  and  the  protest  of  the  three  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  and  read  by  the  clerk,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
Resumption  Bill  should  bv.  brought  in.  It  was  then  resolved, 
in  opposition  to  the  plainest  principles  of  justice,  that  no  peti- . 
tion  from  any  person  who  might  think  himself  aggrieved  by  this 
Bill  should  ever  be  received.  It  was  necessary  to  consider  how 
the  commissioners  should  be  remunerated  for  their  services; 
and  this  question  was  decided  with  impudent  injustice.  It 
was  determined  that  the  commissioners  who  had  signed  the  re- 
port should  deceive  a  thousand  pounds  each.  But  a  large  party 
thought  that  the  dissentient  three  deserved  no  recompense  ;  and 
two  of  them  were  merely  allowed  what  was  thought  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expense  of  their  journey  to  Ireland.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  to  give  notice  to  every  man  who  should  ever 
be  employed  in  any  similar  inquiry  that,  if  he  wished  to  be 
paid,  he  must  report  what  would  please  the  assembly  which 
held  the  purse  of  the  state.  In  truth  the  House  was  despotic, 
and  was  fast  contracting  the  vices  of  a  despot.  It  was  proud 
of  its  antipathy  to  courtiers  ;  and  it  was  calling  into  existence 
a  new  set  of  courtiers  who  would  study  all  its  humours,  who 
would  flatter  all  its  weaknesses,  who  would  proj^hesy  to  it 
smooth  things,  and  who  would  assuredly  be,  in  no  respect,  less 
greedy,  less  faithless,  or  less  abject  than  the  sycophants  who 
bow  in  the  antechambers  of  kings. 

Indeed  the  dissentient  commissioners  had  worse  evils  to 
apprehend  than  that  of  being  left  unremunerated.  One  of 
Jbera,  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  had  roeDtioned  in  private  to  hig 
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friemls  some  disrespectful  expressions  which  had  been  used  by 
cue  of  his  colleagues  about  the  Kiug.  What  he  had  mentioned 
in  private  was,  not  perhaps  very  discreetly,  repeated  by  Mon- 
tague in  the  House.  The  predominant  party  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  worrying  both  Montague  and  Levinge.  A  reso- 
lution implying  a  severe  censure  on  Montague  was  carried. 
Levinge  was  brought  to  the  bar  and  examined.  Tlio  four  were 
also  in  attendance.  They  protested  that  he  had  misrepresented 
them.  Treuchard  declared  that  he  had  always  spoken  of  His 
Majesty  as  a  subject  ought  to  speak  of  an  excellent  sovereign, 
who  had  been  deceived  by  evil  counsellors,  and  who  would  l)e 
grateful  to  those  who  should  bring  the  truth  to  his  knowledge. 
He  vehemently  denied  that  he  had  called  the  grant  to  Lady 
Orkney  villainous.  It  was  a  word  that  he  never  used,  a  word 
that  never  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman.  These  as- 
sertions will  be  estimated  at  the  proper  value  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Trenchard's  pamphlets,  pamphlets  in  which  the 
shocking  word  villainous  will  without  difficulty  be  found,  and 
which  are  full  of  malignant  reflections  on  "William.*  But  the 
House  was  determined  not  to  believe  Levinge.  He  was  voted 
a  calumniator,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  an  example  to  all  who 
should  be  tempted  to  speak  truth  which  the  Commons  might 
not  like  to  hear. 

IMeanwhile  the  bill  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  proceeding 
easily.  It  provided  that  all  the  property  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  the  Second, 
or  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown  since  that  time, 
hhould  1)6  vested  in  trustees.  These  trustees  were  named  in 
the  bill  ;  and  among  them  were  the  four  commissioners  who 
had  signed  the  report.  All  the  Irish  grants  of  William  were 
annulled.  Tlie  legal  rights  of  persons  other  than  the  grantees 
were  saved.    But  of  those  rights  the  trustees  were  to  be  judges, 

•  I  glvo  on  exampl  a  of  Trenchard's  mode  of  Bhowlng  bis  profound  rospect  for 
an  excellent  Sovereign.  He  Hpeaki)  Uitm  of  the  conitncncenient  of  the  reinii  of 
Hen  r>' the  Third.  "The  kingdom  w!w  retonlly  delivered  from  a  bitter  tyrant, 
Kini;  John,  nnd  had  llkewlw  j.'ot  rid  of  their  perlUlioiiB  deliverer,  the  Dauphiu 
of  Fr.iiic..,  who,  after  iho  Engllub  bad  accepted  him  for  their  King,  bod  Bccrotly 
Towud  Ibuii  extLrputiuii. 
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and  judges  without  appeal.  A  claimant  who  gave  them  the 
trouble  of  attending  to  him,  and  could  not  make  out  his  case, 
was  to  be  heavily  fined.  Rewards  were  offered  to  informers 
\vho  should  discover  any  property  which  was  liable  to  confisca- 
tion, and  which  had  not  yet  been  confiscated.  Tliough  eight 
years  had  elapsed  since  an  arm  had  been  lifted  up  in  the  con- 
quered island  against  the  domination  of  the  Englishry,  the  ua- 
happy  children  of  the  soil  wlio  had  been  suffered  to  live,  sub- 
missive and  obscure,  on  their  hereditary  fields,  were  threatened 
with  a  new  and  severe  inquisition  into  old  offences. 

Objectionable  as  many  parts  of  the  bill  undoubtedly  were, 
nobody  who  knew  the  House  of  Commons  believed  it  to  be 
possible  to  carry  any  amendment.  The  King  flattered  liimself 
that  a  motion  for  leaving  at  his -disposal  a  third  part  of  the  for- 
feitures would  be  favourably  received.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  compromise  would  have  been  willingly  accepted 
twelve  months  earlier.  But  the  report  had  made  all  com- 
promise impossible.  William,  however,  was  bent  on  trying  the 
experiment;  and  Vernon  consented  to  go  on  what  he  consid- 
ered as  a  forlorn  hope.  He  made  his  speech  and  his  motion  : 
but  the  reception  which  he  met  with  was  such  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  demand  a  division.  This  feeble  attempt  at  obstruc- 
tion only  made  the  impetuous  current  chafe  the  more.  Howe 
immediately  moved  two  resolutions :  one  attributing  the  load 
of  debts  and  taxes  which  lay  on  the  nation  to  the  Irish  grants  > 
the  other  censuring  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  advising  or 
passing  those  grants.  Nobody  was  named,  not  because  the 
majority  was  inclined  to  show  any  tenderness  to  the  Whi^«- 
ministers,  but  because  some  of  the  most  objectionable  grants 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Treasury  when  Godolphin 
and  Seymour,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  country  party, 
Bate  at  tliat  board. 

Howe's  two  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  King  by  the 
Speaker,  in  whose  train  all  the  leaders  of  tlie  opposition  ap- 
peared at  Kensington.  Even  Seymour,  with  characteristic  ef- 
frontery, showed  himself  there  as  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  a 
vote  which  pronounced  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty.   William's 
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answer  vfas  that  be  had  thought  himself  bound  to  reward  out  ot 
the  forfeited  property  those  who  had  served  him  well,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  had  borne  a  principal  part  in  the  reduction  of 
Ireland.  The  war,  he  said,  had  undoubtedly  left  behind  it  a 
heavy  debt ;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  that  debt  reduced  by 
just  and  effectual  means.  This  answer  was  but  a  bad  one  ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  return  a  good  one. 
He  had  done  what  was  indefensible  ;  and,  by  attempting  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  made  his  case  worse.  It  was  not  true  that  the 
Irish  forfeitures,  or  one  fifth  part  of  them,  had  been  granted  to 
men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Irish  war  ;  and  it 
was  not  judicious  to  hint  that  those  forfeitures  could  not  justly 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debts.  The  Commons 
murmured,  and  not  altogether  without  reason.  "  His  Majesty 
tells  us,"  they  said,  "  that  the  debts  fall  to  us  and  the  forfeitures 
to  him.  We  are  to  make  good  out  oi  the  purses  of  Englishmen 
what  was  speO'  upon  the  war ;  and  he  is  to  put  into  the  purses 
of  Dutchmen  what  was  got  by  the  war."  "When  the  House  met 
aijain,  Howe  moved  that  whoever  had  advised  the  Kinff  to  re- 
turn  such  an  answer  was  an  enemy  to  His  Majesty  and  the 
kingdom  ;  and  this  resolution  was  carried  with  some  slight  modi- 
fication. 

To  whatever  criticism  "William's  answer  might  be  open,  he 
had  said  one  thing  which  well  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
House.  A  small  part  of  the  forfeited  property  had  been  l)e- 
stowed  on  men  whose  services  to  the  state  well  deserved  a  much 
larger  recompense  ;  and  that  part  could  not  be  resumed  without 
gross  injustice  and  ingratitude.  An  estate  of  very  moderate 
value  had  been  given,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Atlilone,  to  Gin- 
kuU,  whose  skill  and  valour  had  brought  the  war  in  Ireland  to  a 
triumphant  close.  Another  estate  had  been  given,  witli  tlie  title 
of  Earl  of  Galway,  to  Rouvigny,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  the  de- 
cisive battle,  at  the  very  moment  when  Saint  Ruth  was  waving 
his  hat,  and  rxfjaiming  that  the  English  should  be  beaten  back 
to  Dublin,  hud,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  body  of  horse,  struggled 
through  tlie  morass,  turned  the  left  wing  of  the  Celtic  army,  and 
retrieved  the  day.     liut  the  predominant  faction,  drunk  with 
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insolence  and  animosity,  made  no  distinction  between  courtiera 
who  had  been  enriched  by  injudicious  partiality  and  warriors 
who  had  been  sparingly  rewarded  for  great  exploits  achieved  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  our  country.  Athlono 
was  a  Dutchman :  Galway  was  a  Frenchman  ;  and  it  did  not 
become  a  good  Englishman  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  eitlier. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  most  flagrant  injustice  of  which  the 
Commons  were  guilty.  According  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
common  law  and  of  common  sense,  no  man  can  forfeit  any  rights 
except  those  which  he  has.  All  the  donations  which  William 
had  made  he  had  made  subject  to  this  limitation.  But  by  this 
limitation  the  Commons  were  too  angry  and  too  rapacious  to  be 
bound.  They  determined  to  vest  in  the  trustees  of  the  forfeited 
lands  an  estate  greater  than  had  ever  belonged  to  the  forfeiting 
landholders.  Thus  innocent  persons  were  violently  deprived  of 
property  which  was  their*  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  of  prop- 
erty which  had  been  strictly  respected  by  the  King  and  by  his 
grantees.  No  immunity  was  granted  even  to  men  who  had 
fought  on  the  English  side,  even  to  men  who  had  lined  tlie 
walls  of  Londonderry  and  rushed  on  the  Irish  guns  at  Newton 
Butler. 

In  some  cases  the  Commons  showed  indulgence :  but  their 
indulgence  was  not  less  unjustifiable,  nor  of  less  pernicious  ex- 
ample, than  their  severity.  The  ancient  rule,  a  rule  which  is 
still  strictly  maintained,  and  which  cannot  be  relaxed  without 
danger  of  boundless  profusion  and  shameless  jobbery,  is  that 
whatever  the  Parliament  grants  shall  be  granted  to  the  Sover- 
eign, and  that  no  public  bounty  shall  be  bestowed  on  any  private 
person  except  by  the  Sovereign. 

The  Lower  House  now,  contemptuously  disregarding  both 
principles  and  precedents,  took  on  itself  to  carve  estates  out  of 
the  forfeitures  for  persons  whom  it  was  inclined  to  favour.  To 
<he  Duke  of  Ormond  especially,  who  ranked  among  the  Tories 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  dislike  for  foreigners,  marked  par- 
tiality was  shown.  Some  of  his  friends,  indeed,  hoped  that  they 
should  be  able  to  insert  in  the  bill  a  clause  bestowing  on  him  all 
the  confiscated  estates  in  the  county  of  Tippcrary.     But  they 
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fouiKl  that  it  would  l»e  prudent  in  them  to  content  themsel\-cs 
with  eouferriug  on  him  a  boon  smaller  in  amount,  but  equally 
objectionable  in  principle.  He  had  owed  very  large  debts  to 
persons  who  had  forfeited  to  the  Crown  all  that  belonged  to 
them.  Those  debts  were  therefore  now  due  from  him  to  the 
Crown.  The  House  determined  to  make  him  a  present  of  the 
wiiule,  that  very  House  which  would  not  consent  to  leave  a 
single  aero  to  the  general  who  had  stormed  Athlone,  who  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Aghrini,  who  had  entered  Gal  way  iu  triumph, 
and  who  had  received  the  submission  of  Limerick. 

That  a  bill  so  violent,  so  unjust,  and  so  unconstitutional  would 
pass  the  Lords  without  considerable  alterations  was  hardly  to 
be  expected.  The  ruling  demagogues,  therefore,  resolved  to 
johi  it  with  the  bill  which  granted  to  the  Crown  a  land  tax  of 
two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the  service  of  the  next  year,  and 
thus  to  place  the  Upper  House  under  the  necessity  of  either 
passing  both  bills  together  without  the  change  of  a  word,  or 
njecting  both  together,  and  leaving  the  public  creditor  unpaid 
and  the  nation  defenceless. 

There  was  great  indignation  among  the  Peers.  They  were 
not  indeed  more  disposed  than  the  Commons  to  approve  of  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  granted  awny  ; 
for  the  antipathy  to  the  foreigners,  strong  as  it  was  in  the  na- 
tion generally,  was  strongest  in  the  highest  ranks.  Old  barons 
were  angry  at  seeing  themselves  preceded  by  new  earls  from 
Holland  and  Guelders.  Garters,  gold  keys,  white  staves,  ran- 
gcrships,  which  had  been  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to 
the  hereditarv  "randees  of  the  realm,  were  now  interccnti'd  bv 
'  aliens.  Every  English  nobleman  felt  that  his  ehaiK(!  of  olit.iiii- 
ing  a  share  of  the  favours  of  the  Crown  ^'iis  seriously  diminished 
by  the  competition  of  Bentincks  and  Keppels,  Auverquerques 
and  Zulesteins.  ^iut,  though  the  riches  and  dignities  heaped 
on  the  little  knot  of  JJutch  courtiers  might  disgust  him,  the  re- 
cent proceeding.5  of  the  Commons  could  not  but  disgust  him 
still  inoru.  The  autliority,  the  respectability,  thu  existence  of 
his  order  were  threatened  with  destruction.  Not  oidy, — such 
were  the  just  complaints  of  the  Peers, — not  only  are  wo  to  b^ 
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deprived  of  that  coordinate  legislative  power  to  which  we  are, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  entitled.  "We  are  not  to  be 
allowed  even  a  suspensive  veto.  We  are  not  to  dare  to  remon- 
strate, to  suggest  an  amendment,  to  offer  a  reason,  to  ask  for 
an  explanation.  Whenever  the  other  House  has  passed  a  bill 
to  which  it  is  known  that  we  have  strong  objections,  that  bill 
is  to  be  tacked  to  a  bill  of  supply.  If  we  alter  it,  we  are  told 
that  we  are  attacking  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  that  we  must  either  take  the  whole 
or  reject  the  whole.  If  we  reject  the  whole,  public  credit  is 
shaken ;  the  Royal  Exchange  is  in  confusion ;  the  Bank  stops 
payment ;  tlie  army  is  disbanded ;  the  fleet  is  iii  jiutiny  ;  the 
island  is  left,  without  one  regiment,  without  one  frigate,  at  the 
mercy  of  every  enemy.  The  danger  of  throwing  out  a  bill  of 
supply  is  doubtless  great.  Yet  it  may  on  the  whole  be  better 
that  we  should  face  that  danger,  once  for  all,  than  that  we 
should  consent  to  be,  what  we  are  fast  becoming,  a  body  of  no 
more  importance  than  the  Convocation. 

Animated  by  such  feelings  as  these,  a  party  in  the  Upper 
House  was  eager  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  a 
stand.  On  the  fourth  of  April,  the  second  reading  was  moved. 
Near  a  hundred  lords  were  present.  Somers,  whose  serene 
wisdom  and  persuasive  eloquence  had  seldom  been  more  needed, 
was  confined  to  his  room  by  illness  ;  and  his  place  on  the  wool- 
sack was  supplied  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  Several  ora- 
tors, both  Whig  and  Tory,  objected  to  proceeding  farther.  But 
the  chiefs  of  both  parties  thought  it  better  to  try  tlie  almost 
hopeless  experiment  of  committing  the  bill  and  sending  it  back 
amended  to  tlie  Commons.  'Ihc  second  reading  was  carried  by* 
seventy  votes  to  twenty-three.  It  was  remarked  that  both  Port- 
land and  Albemarle  voted  iu  V:c  majority. 

In  the  committee  and  on  the  third  reading  several  amend- 
ments were  proposed  and  carried.  Wharton,  the  boldest  and 
most  active  of  the  Whig  peers,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  Lons- 
dale, one  of  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable  of  the  Tories, 
took  the  lead,  and  were  strenuously  supported  by  the  Lord 
President  Pembrokej  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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who  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  a  little  forgotten  his  habit- 
ual sobriety  and  caution.  Two  natural  sous  of  Charles  the 
Second,  Richmond  and  Southampton,  who  had  strong  personal 
reasons  for  disliking  resuni|>tiou  bills,  were  zealous  on  the  same 
sido.  No  peer,  however,  :xs  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  ven- 
tured to  defend  the  way  in  which  ^ViIliam  luid  disposed  of  his 
Irbh  domains.  Tlie  provisions  wliich  annulled  the  grants  of 
those  domains  were  left  untonched.  lint  tlie  words  of  which 
the  effect  was  to  vest  in  the  parliamentary  trustees  property 
whieli  had  never  been  forfeited  to  the  King,  and  had  never  been 
given  away  by  him,  were  altered;  and  the  clauses  by  which 
estates  and  sums  of  money  were,  in  defiance  of  constitutional 
principle  and  of  immemorial  practice,  bestowed  on  persons  who 
were  favourites  of  the  Commons,  were  so  far  mnditied  as  to  be, 
in  form,  somewhat  less  exceptionable.  The  bill,  improved  by 
these   changes,  was   sent   down    by  two   Judges  to  the  Lower 

IIOIIM  . 

The  Lower  House  was  all  in  a  flame.  There  was  now  no 
diiTcrence  of  opinion  there.  Even  those  members  who  thought 
that  the  Resumption  Bill  and  the  Land  Tax  Bill  ought  not  to 
have  been  tacked  together,  yet  felt  that,  since  those  bills  had 
been  Uicked  together,  it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Lords  without  surrendering  one  of  the  most 
precious  privileges  of  the  Commons.  The  amendments  w^.re 
rejected  without  one  dissentient  voice.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
conference  should  be  demanded  ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  were 
to  manage  tlie  conference  were  instructed  to  say  merely  thnt 
the  Upper  House  had  no  riglit  to  alter  a  n)oney  bill  ;  that  tlie 
point  iiad  long  been  settled  and  was  too  clear  for  argument ; 
that  they  should  leave  the  bill  with  the  Lords,  and  that  they 
should  leave  with  the  Lords  also  tlie  responsibility  of  stopjiing 
the  HI,  /lies  which  were  necessary  for  the  public  service.  Sev- 
erail  votes  of  menacing  soniul  were  passed  at  the  sumo  sitting. 
It  was  Monday  the  eighth  of  April.  Tuesday  the  ninth  was 
allowed  to  the  other  House  for  reflection  and  repentance.  It 
wan  n;soIv«l  that  on  the  Wednesday  morning  the  question  of 
the  Irish  forfeitures  should  agaiu  be  taken  into  considerafiuu, 
Vol.  v.— ;J1 
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and  that  every  member  who  was  in  town  should  be  then  in  his 
place  on  peril  of  the  highest  displeasure  of  the  House.     It  was 
moved  and  carried  that  every  Privy  Councillor  who  had  been 
concerned  in  procuring  or  passing  any  exorbitant  grant  for  his 
own  benefit  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 
Lest  the  courtiers  should  flatter  themselves  that  this  was  meant 
to  be  a  mere  abstract  proposition,  it  was  ordered  that  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  laid  on  the  table. 
As  it  was  thought  not  improbable   that  the  crisis  might  end  in 
an  appeal  to  the  constituent  bodies,  nothing  was  omitted  whick 
could  excite  oat  of  doors  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  bill.     The 
Speaker  was  directed  to  print  and  publish  the  report  signed  by 
the  four  Commissioners,  not  accompanied,  as  in  common  justice 
it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  protest  of  the  three  dissentients, 
but  accompanied  by  several  extracts  from  the  journals  which, 
were  thought  likely  to  produce  an  impression  favourable  to  the 
House  and  unfavourable  to  the   Court.     All  these  resolutions 
passed  without  any  division,  and  without,  as  far  as  appears,  any 
debate.  There  was,  indeed,  much  speaking,  but  all  on  one  side. 
Seymour,   Harley,    Howe,   Harcourt,   Shower,    Mnsgrave,   de 
claimed,  one  after  another,  about  the  obstinacy  of  the  other 
House,  the  alarming  state  of   the   country,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  public  peace   and  the   public  credit.     If,  it  was 
said,  none  but  Englishmen   sate  in  the  Parliament  and   in  the 
Council,  we   might  hope   that  they  would  relent  at  the  thought 
of  the  calamities  which  impend  over  England.    But  we  have  to 
deal  with  men  who   are   not  Englishmen,  with   men  who  con- 
sider this  country  as  their  own  only  for  evil,  as  their  property, 
not  as  their  home  ;  who,  when   they  have  gorged  themselves 
with  our  wealth,  will,  without  one  uneasy  feeling,  leave  us  sunk 
in  bankruptcy,  distracted  by  faction,  exposed  without  defence 
to  invasion.     "  A  new  war,"  said  one  of  these  orators,  "  a  new 
war,  as  long,  as  bloody,  and  as  costly  as  the  last,  would  do  less 
mischief  than  has  been  done  by  the   introduction  of   that  batch 
of  Dutchmen  among  the  barons  of  the  realm."  Another  was  so 
absurd  as  to   call   on  the  House  to  declare  that  whoever  should 
advise  a  dissolution  would  be  guilty  of  high  treason.     A  third 
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gave  utterance  to  a  sentiment  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
liow  any  assembly  of  civilised  and  Christian  men,  even  in  a 
moment  of  strong  excitement,  should  have  heard  without  hor- 
ror. "They  object  to  tacking  ;  do  they  ?  Let  them  take  care 
that  they  do  not  provoke  us  to  tack  in  earnest.  How  would 
they  like  to  have  bills  of  supply  with  bills  of  attainder  tacked 
to  them  ?  "  This  atrocious  threat,  worthy  of  thS  Tribune  of 
the  French  Convention  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Jacobin 
tyranny,  seems  to  have  passed  unreprehended.  It  was  meant — 
such  at  least  was  the  impression  at  the  Dutch  embassy — to  in- 
timidate Somers.  He  was  confined  by  illness.  He  had  been 
unable  to  take  any  public  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords; 
and  he  had  privately  blamed  them  for  engaging  in  a  conflict  in 
which  he  justly  thought  that  they  could  not  be  victorious. 
Nevertheless,  the  Tory  leaders  hoped  that  they  might  bo  able 
to  direct  against  him  the  whole  force  of  the  storm  which  they 
had  raised.  Seymour,  in  particular,  encouraged  by  the  wild  and 
almost  savage  temper  of  his  hearers,  harangued  with  rancorous 
violence  against  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  whicli  presented  the 
strongest  contrast  to  kis  own  turbulence,  insolence,  faithless- 
ness, and  rapacity.  No  doubt,  he  said,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  a  man  of  parts.  Anybody  might  be  glad  to  have  for  coun- 
sel so  acute  and  eloquent  an  advocate.  But  a  very  good  advo- 
cate might  be  a  very  bad  minister ;  and,  of  all  the  ministers 
who  had  brought  the  kingdom  iito  difliculties,  this  plausible 
fair-spoken  person  was  the  most  dangerous.  Nor  was  the  old 
reprobate  ashamed  to  add  that  ho  was  afraid  that  his  Lordship 
was  no  better  than  a  Hobbist  in  religion. 

After  a  long  sitting  the  members  separated  ;  but  they  rcas- 
Bemblcd  curly  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Tuesday  tho 
ninth  of  April.  A  confcrenee  was  held  ;  and  Seymour,  aschief 
manager  for  tho  Commons,  returned  tho  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments to  tho  Peers  in  tho  manner  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
him.  From  tho  Painted  Chamber  ho  went  back  to  the  Lower 
House,  and  rejjorted  what  had  passed.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  I  may 
venture  to  judi,'(j  by  the  looks  and  manners  of  their  Lordships, 
all  will  go  ri-^ht."     But  within  half  an  hour  uvil  tidings  camo 
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through  the  Court  of  Requests  and  the  lobbies.     The  Lords  had 
divided   on   the  question  whether   they  would  adhere   to   their 
amendments.  Forty-seven  had  voted  for  adhering,  and  thirty-four 
for  giving  way.     The  House  of  Commons  broke  up  with  gloomy 
looks,  and  in  great  agitation.     All  London  looked  forward  to 
the  next  day  with  painful  forebodings.    The  general  feeling  was 
in  favour  of  the  bill.     It  was  rumoured  that  the  majority  which 
had  determined  to  stand  by  the  amendments  had  been  swollen 
by  several  prelates, -by  several  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  by  several  needy  and  greedy  courtiers.   The  cry 
in  all  the  public  places  of  resort  was  that  the  nation  would  be 
ruined  by  the  three  B.'s,  Bishops,  Bastards,  and  Beggars.      On 
Wednesday,  the  tenth,  at  length,  the  contest  came  to  a  decided 
issue.    Both  Houses  were  early  crowded.    The  Lords  demand- 
ed a  conference.     It  was  held  ;  and  Pembroke  delivered  back  to 
Seymour  the  bill  and  the  amendments,  together  with  a  paper 
containing  a  concise,  but  luminous  and  forcible,  exposition  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Lords  conceived  themselves  to  be  acting 
in  a  constitutional  and  strictly  defensive  manner.     This  paper 
was  read  at  the  bar :  but  whatever  effect  it  may  now  produce  on 
a  dispassionate  student  of  history,  it  produced  none  on  the  thick 
ranks  of  country  gentlemen.     It  was  instantly  resolved  that  the 
bill  should  again  be  sent  back  to  the  Lords  with  a  peremptory 
announcement  that  the  Commons'  determination  was  unalter- 
able. 

The  Lords  again  took  the  amendments  into  consideration. 
During  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  great  exertions  had  been  made 
in  various  quarters  to  avert  a  complete  rupture  between  the 
Houses.  The  statesmen  of  the  Junto  were  far  too  wise  not  to 
see  that  it  would  be  madness  to  continue  the  strucrde  longer.  It 
was  indeed  necessary,  unless  the  King  and  the  Lords  were  to  be 
of  as  little  weight  in  the  state  as  in  1648,  unless  the  House  of  • 
Commons  was  not  merely  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the 
Government,  but  to  be,  as  in  the  days  of  tlie  Rump,  itself  the 
whole  government,  the  sole  legislative  chamber,  tl>e  fountain 
from  which  were  to  flow  all  those  favours  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  that  a  determined  stand  should  be 
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made.  But,  in  order  that  such  a  stand  might  be  snccossful,  the 
ground  must  be  carefully  selected;  for  a  defeat  might  be  fatal 
The  Lords  must  wait  for  some  occasion  on  which  their  privileges 
would  be  bound  up  with  the  privileges  of  all  Englishmen,  for 
some  occasion  on  which  the  constituent  bodies  would,  if  an  ap 
peal  were  made  to  them,  disavow  the  acts  of  the  representative 
body  ;  and  this  was  not  such  au  occasion.  The  enJightened  and 
large  minded  few  considered  tacking  as  a  practice  so  2ierniciout 
that  it  would  be  justified  only  by  an  emergency  which  wouki 
justify  a  resort  to  physical  force.  But,  in  the  many,  tacking, 
when  employed  for  a  popular  end,  excited  little  or  no  disappro- 
bation. The  public,  which  seldom  troubles  itself  with  nice  dis- 
tinctions, could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  the  question  at 
issue  was  any  other  than  this,  whether  a  sum  which  was  vulgar- 
ly estimated  at  millions,  and  which  undoubtedly  amounted  to 
some  hundreds  of  thousands,  should  be  employed  in  paying  the 
debts  or  the  state  and  alleviating  the  load  of  taxation,  or  in  mak- 
ing Dutclimen,  who  were  already  too  rich,  still  richer.  It  was 
evident  that  on  that  question  the  Lords  could  not  hope  to  have 
tlie  country  with  them,  and  that,  if  a  general  election  took  place 
while  that  question  was  unsettled,  the  new  House  of  Commons 
would  be  even  more  mutinous  and  impracticable  than  the 
present  House.  Somers,  in  his  sick  chamber,  had  given  his 
opinion,  (yrford  had  voted  for  the  bill  in  every  stage.  Mon- 
tatrue,  thouiih  no  longer  a  minister,  had  obtained  admission  to 
the  royal  cluset,  and  had  strongly  represented  to  the  King  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  state.  The  King  had  at  length 
consented  to  let  it  be  understood  that  he  considered  the  pass- 
iii"^  of  the  bill  as  on  tlie  whole  the  loss  of  two  frreat  evils. 
It  was  soon  clear  that  the  temi)er  of  the  Peers  had  undergone 
a  considerable  alteration  since  the  preceding  da)'.  Scarcely 
any,  indeed,  changed  sides.  lint  not  a  few  abstained  from 
voting.  Wharton,  who  had  at  lirst  spoken  powerfully  for  tlio 
amendments,  left  town  for  Newmarket.  On  the  other  hand, 
fiome  I-fOrds  who  had  not  yet  taken  their  part  came  down  to 
give  a  healing  vot<;.  Among  I  hem  were  the  two  persoim  to 
whom  the  education  of  the  young  heir  apparent  hud  been  on* 
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trusted,  Marlborough  and  Burnet.  Marlborough  showed  his 
usual  prudence.  He  had  remained  neutral  while  by  taking  a 
part  he  must  have  offended  either  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  King.  He  took  a  part  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  please  both.  Burnet,  alarmed  for  the  public  peace,  was 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him 
when  in  such  a  state,  forgot  dignity  and  decorum,  called  out 
-"stuff"  in  a  very  audible  voice  while  a  noble  lord  was  har- 
anofuinc:  in  favour  of  the  amendments,  and  was  in  great  dan- 
ger  of  being  reprimanded  at  the  bar  or  delivered  over  to 
Black  Rod.  The  motion  on  which  the  division  took  place 
was  that  the  House  do  adhere  to  the  amendments.  There  were 
forty  contents  and  thirty-seven  not  contents.  Proxies  were 
called  ;  and  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  exactly  even.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no  casting  vote.  When  the  mim- 
bers  are  even,  the  non  contents  have  it.  The  motion  to  adhere 
had  therefore  been  negatived.  But  this  waz  not  enough.  It 
was  necessary  that  an  affirmative  resolution  should  be  moved  to 
the  effect  that  the  House  agreed  to  the  bill  without  amend- 
ments ;  and,  if  the  numbers  should  again  be  equal,  this  motion 
would  also  be  lost.  It  was  an  r.nxious  moment.  Fortunately 
the  Primate's  heart  failed  him.  He  had  obstinately  fought  the 
battle  down  to  the  last  stage.  But  he  probably  felt  that  it  was 
no  light  thing  to  take  on  himself,  and  to  bring  on  his  order,  the 
responsibility  of  "throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion. 
He  started  up  and  hurried  out  of  the  House,  beckoning  to  some 
of  his  brethren.  His  brethren  followed  him  with  a  prompt 
obedience,  which,  serious  as  the  crisis  was,  caused  no  small 
merriment.  In  consequence  of  his  defection,  the  motion  to 
.".gree  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five.  Meanwhile  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  news, 
and  had  been  a-iternately  elated  and  "depressed  by  the  reports 
which  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  At  first  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  the  Peers  would  yield  ;  and  there  was 
general  good  humour.  Then  came  intelligence  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Lords  present  had  voted  for  adhering  to  the  amend- 
ments,    '^  I  believe,"  so  Vernon  wrote  the  uext  day,  *'  I  be* 
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iievo  tliore  was  not  one  man  in  the  House  that  did  not  think 
the  nation  ruined."  The  lobbies  were  cleared :  the  back  doors 
were  locked :  the  keys  were  laid  on  the  table  :  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  was  directed  to  take  his  post  at  the  front  door,  and  to 
suffer  no  member  to  withdraw.  An  awful  interval  followed, 
during  which  the  angry  passions  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be 
subdued  by  terror.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  men 
of  grave  character  and  of  lai-ge  property,  stood  aghast  at  find- 
ing that  they  were  engaged, — they  scarcely  knew  how, — in  a 
conflict  such  as  they  had  not  at  all  expected,  in  a  conflict  in 
which  they  could  Le  victorious  only  at  the  expense  of  the  peace 
and  order  of  society.     Even  Seymour  was  sobered  by  the  grcat- 

-^ess  and  nearness  of  the  danger.  Even  Howe  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  hold  conciliatory  language.  It  was  no  time,  he  said, 
for  wrangling.  Court  party  and  country  party  were  English- 
men alike.  Their  duty  was  to  forget  all  past  grievances,  and 
to  cooperate  heartily  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  country. 

In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  A  message  from  the  Lords 
was  announced.  It  was  a  message  which  lightened  many  heavy 
hearts.     The  bill  had  been  passed  without  amendments. 

The  leading  maleconteuts,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  scared 
by  finding  that  their  violence  had  brought  on  a  crisis  for  which 
they  were  not  prepared,  had  talked  about  the  duty  of  mutual 
forgiveness  and  close  union,  instantly  became  again  as  rancor- 
ous as  ever.  One  danger,  they  said,  was  over.'  So  far  well. 
But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  take 

■  such  steps  as  might  make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever 
a'Tain  be  such  danger.  Every  adviser  of  the  Crown,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  procuring  or  passing  of  any  exorbitant 
grant,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  access  to  the  royal  ear.  A 
list  of  the  privy  councillors,  furnished  in  conformity  with  the 
order  made  two  days  before,  was  on  the  table.  That  list  the 
clerk  was  ordered  to  read.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  anil 
the  Archbishoj)  of  Canterl)ury  passed  without  remark.  But,  as 
80on  as  tlio  Cliancellor's  name  had  been  pronounced,  the  rage  of 
his  enemies  broke  forth.  Twice  already,  in  tlio  course  of  that 
stormy  bcssion,  they  had  attempted  to  ruin   his  fame  and  his 
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fortunes  ;  and  twice  his  innocence  and  his  calm  fortitude  had 
confounded  all  their  politics.  Perhaps,  In  the  state  of  excitement 
to  which  the  House  had  been  wrought  up,  a  third  attack  on  him 
might  be  successful.  Orator  after  orator  declaimed  against 
him.  He  was  the  great  offender.  He  was  responsible  for  all 
the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  complained.  He  had  ob- 
tained exorbitant  grants  for  himself.  He  had  defended  the  ex- 
orbitant grants  obtained  by  others.  He  had  not,  indeed,  been 
able,  in  the  late  debates,  to  raise  his  own  voice  against  the  just 
(ieiuands  of  the  nation.  But  it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he 
hud  in  secret  prompted  the  ungracious  answer  of  the  King  and 
encouraged  the  pertinacious  resistance  of  the  Lords.  Sir  John 
Levison  Gower,  a  noisy  and  acrimonious  Tory,  called  for  im- 
peachment. But  Musgrave,  an  abler  and  more  experienced 
politician,  saw  that,  if  the  imputations  which  the  opposition  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  on  tbe  Chancellor  were  exhibited 
■with  the  precision  of  a  legal  charge,  their  futility  would  excite 
universal  derision,  and  thouglit  it  more  expedient  to  move  that 
the  House  should,  without  assigning  any  reason,  request  the 
King  to  remove  Lord  Somers  from  His  Majesty's  counsels  and 
presence  for  ever.  Cowper  defended  his  persecuted  friend  with 
great  eloquence  and  effect ;  and  he  was  warmly  supported  by 
many  members  who  had  been  zealous  for  the  resumption  of  the 
Irish  grants.  Only  a  hundred  and  six  members  went  into  the 
lobby  with  Musgrave ;  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  voted  against 
him.  Such  a  division,  in  such  a  House  of  Commons,  and  on 
such  a  day,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  respect  which  the  great 
qualities  of  Somers  had  extorted  even  from  his  political  ene- 
mies. 

The  clerk  then  went  on  with  the  list.  The  Lord  President 
and  the  Lords  Privy  Seal,  who  were  well  known  to  have  stood 
up  strongly  for  the  privileges  of  the  Lords,  were  rev  'led  by 
some  angry  members  ;  but  no  motion  was  made  against  either. 
And  soon  the  Tories  became  imeasy  in  their  turn  :  for  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  read.  He  was  one  of  tliemselves. 
They  were  very  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on  him.  1  et  how 
tould  they,  just  after  declaiming  against  the  Chancellor  for 
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accepting  a  very  moderate  and  well  earned  provision,  undertake 
the  defence  of  a  statesman  who  had,  out  of  grants,  pardons  and 
bribes,  accumulated  a  princely  fortune.  There  was  actually  oq 
the  table  evidence  that  His  Grace  was  receiving  from  the  bounty 
of  the  Crown  more  than  thrice  as  much  as  had  been  bestowed 
on  Somers  ;  and  nobody  could  doubt  that  His  Grace's  secret 
gains  liad  very  far  exceeded  those  of  which  there  was  evidence 
on  the  table.  It  was  accordingly  moved  that  the  House,  which 
had  indeed  been  sitting  many  hours,  should  adjourn.  The 
motion  was  lost ;  but  neither  party  was  disposed  to  move  that 
the  consideration  of  the  list  should  be  resumed.  It  was  how- 
ever resolved,  without  a  div'sion,  that  au  address  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  requesting  that  no  person  not  a  native  of  his 
dominions.  Prince  George  excepted,  might  be  admitted  to  tho 
Privy  Council  either  of  England  r  of  Ireland.  The  evening 
was  now  far  spent.  The  candles  had  been  some  time  lighted  ; 
and  the  House  rose.  So  ended  one  of  tho  most  anxious,  turbu- 
lent, and  variously  eventful  days  in  the  long  Parliamentary 
History  ol  England. 

"What  the  morrow  would  have  produced  if  time  had  been 
allowed  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  can  only  be  guessed.  Tho 
supplies  had  been  voted.  The  King  was  determined  not  to  re- 
ceive the  address  which  requested  him  to  disgrace  his  dearest 
and  most  trusty  friends.  Indecdhe  would  have  prevented  the 
passing  of  that  address  by  proroguing  Parliament  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  had  not  the  Lords  risen  the  moment  after  they  had 
agreed  to  the  Resumption  IVill.  Ho  had  actually  como  from 
Kensington  to  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose  ;  and  his  robes  and 
crown  were  in  readiness.  He  now  took  c;ire  to  beat  Westmin- 
ster in  good  time.  Tiie  Commons  had  scarcely  met  when  tho 
knock  of  Black  Rod  was  heard.  They  re|iaired  to  the  other 
House.  The  bills  were  passed  ;  and  liridgcwater,  by  the  royal 
command,  prorogued  tlie  Parliament.  For  the  first  time  sinco 
the  Revolution  the  session  closed  without  a  speech  from  tho 
throne.     William  was  too  angry  to  thank  the  Commons, and  too 

prudent  to  nqiriniainl  them. 

•  *  «  •  «  *  «> 
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The  health  of  James  had  been  during  some  years  declining: 
and  he  had  at  length,  on  Good  Friday,  1701,  suffered  a  shock 
from  which  he  had  never  recovered.  While  he  was  listeuiucr  in 
his  chapel  to  the  solemn  service  of  the  day,  he  fell  down  in  a 
lit,  and  remained  long  insensible.  Some  people  imagined  tbat 
the  v.ords  of  the  anthem  which  his  choristers  were  chanting  hud 
produced  in  him  emotions  too  violent  to  be  borne  by  an  en- 
feebled body  and  mind.  For  that  anthem  was  taken  from  the 
plaintive  elegy  in  which  a  servant  of  the  true  God,  chastened 
by  many  sorrows  and  humiliations,  banished,  homesick,  and 
living  on  the  bounty  of  strangers,  bewailed  the  fallen  throne 
and  the  desolate  Temple  of  "Sion  :  "  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  is 
come  upon  us  ;  consider  and  behold  our  reproach.  Our  inher- 
itance is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens  ;  the  crown 
is  fallen  from  our  head.  Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us  for 
ever  ?  " 

The  King's  malady  proved  to  be  paralytic.  Fagon,  the  first 
phj^sician  of  the  French  Court,  and,  on  medical  questions,  the 
oracle  of  all  Europe,  prescribed  the  waters  of  Bourbon.  Lewis, 
with  all  his  usual  generosity,  sent  to  Saint  Germains  ten  thou- 
sand crowns  in  gold  for  the  charges  of  the  journey,  and  gave 
orders  that  every  town  along  the  road  should  receive  his  good 
brother  with  all  the  honours  due  to  royalty.* 

James,  after  passing  some  time  at  Bourbon,  returned  to  the 
neiirhbourhood  of  Paris  with  health  so  far  reestablished  that  he 
was  able  to  take  exercise  on  horseback,  but  with  judgment  and 
memory  evidently  impaired.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
he  hnd  a  second  iit  in  his  chapel  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
/his  was  the  final  stroke.  He  rallied  the  last  energies  of  his 
failing  body  and  mind  to  testify  his  firm  belief  in  the  religion 

*  Life  of  James  ;  St.  Simon  ;  Daiigeau. 
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for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much.  He  received  the  last  sac- 
raraeuts  with  every  mark  of  devotion,  exliorted  his  sou  to  hold 
fast  to  the  true  faith  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  and  entreated 
Middloton,  who,  almost  alone  among  the  courtiers  assembled  in 
the  bed-chamber,  professed  himbclf  a  Protestant,  to  take  refuge 
from  doubt  and  error  in  the  bo.-fom  o^  the  one  infallible  Church. 
After  the  extreme  unction  had  been  administered,  James  de- 
clared that  he  pardoned  all  his  enemies,  and  named  particular- 
ly the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  the  Em- 
peror. Tlie  Emperor's  name  he  repeated  with  peculiar  empha- 
fcis  :  "Take  notice,  father,"  he  said  to  the  confessor,  **  that  I 
forgive  the  Emperor  with  all  my  heart."  It  may  perhaps  seem 
strange  that  he  should  have  found  this  the  hardest  of  all  exercises 
of  Christian  charity.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Em- 
peror was  the  only  Roman  Catholic  Prince  still  living  who  had 
J>oon  accx^ssory  to  the  Revolution,  and  that  James  uiight  not  un- 
naturally consider  Roman  Catholics  who  had  been  accessory  to 
the  Revolution  as  more  inexcusably  gnilty  than  heretics  who 
might  have  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that,  in  violating 
their  duty  to  him.  they  were  discharging  their  duty  to  God. 

"While  James  was  still  able  to  understand  what  was  said  to 
him,  and  make  intelligible  answers,  Lewis  visited  him  twice. 
The  exiles  observed  that  the  j\Iost  Christian  King  was  to  the 
last  considerate  and  kind  in  the  very  slightest  matters  which 
concerned  his  unfortunate  guest.  He  would  not  allow  his  coach 
to  enter  the  court  of  Saint  Germains,  lest  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  should  be  heard  in  the  sick  room.  In  both  interviews 
he  was  gracious,  friendly,  and  even  tender.  But  he  carefully 
abstained  from  saying  anything  about  the  future  position  of  the 
family  which  was  about  to  lose  its  head.  Indeed  he  could  say 
nothing:  for  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  own  mind.  Soon, 
however,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  form  some  resolution. 
On  the  sixteenth  James  sank  into  a  stupor  which  indicated  the 
near  approafh  of  death.  While  he  lay  in  t1iis  helpless  state, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  visited  his  consort.  To  this  visit  many 
persons  who  wore  likely  to  be  well  informed  attrilnited'a  long 
fcories  of  great  events.     We  cannot  Vionder  that  a  woman  should 
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have  been  moved  to  pity  by  tbe  misery  of  a  woman  ;  that  a  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic  should  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate 
of  a  family  persecuted,  as  she  conceived,  solely  for  being  Roman 
Catholics ;  or  that  the  pride  of  the  v/idow  of  Scarron  should 
have  been  intensely  gratified  by  the  supplications  of  a  daughter  of 
Este  and  a  Queen  of  England.  From  mixed  motives,  probably, 
the  wife  of  Lewis  promised  her  powerful  protection  to  the 
wife  of  James. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  just  leaving  Saint  Germains 
when,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  she  met  her  husband,  who  had  come  to  ask  after  his 
guest.  It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  he  was  persuaded 
to  form  a  resolution,  of  which  neither  he  nor  she  by  whom  he 
was  governed  foresaw  the  consequences.  Before  he  announced 
that  resolution,  however,  he  observed  all  the  decent  forms  of  de- 
liberation. A  council  was  held  that  evening  at  Marli,  and  was 
attended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  by  the  ministers  of  state. 
The  question  was  propounded,  whether,  when  God  should  take 
James  the  Second  of  England  to  himself,  France  should  recog- 
nise the  Pretender  as  King  James  the  Third  ? 

The  ministers  were,  one  and  all,  against  the  recognition. 
Indeed,  it  seems  ditJicult  to  understand  how  any  person  who 
had  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  statesman  should  have  been 
of  a  different  opinion.  Torcy  took  his  stand  on  the  ground 
that  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  to  violate  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick.  This  was  indeed  an  impregnable  position. 
By  that  treaty  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  bound  himself 
to  do  nothing  which  could,  directly  or  indirectly,  disturb  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  England.  And  in  what  way,  except 
by  an  actual  invasion,  could  he  do  more  to  disturb  the  existing 
order  of  things  in  England  than  by  solemnly  declaring  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  that  he  did  not  consider  that  order  of 
things  as  legitimate,  that  he  regarded  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Act  of  Settlement  as  nullities,  and  the  King  in  possession  as 
an  usurper  ?  The  recognition  would  then  be  a  breach  of  faith  ; 
and,  even  if  all  considerations  of  morality  wei^^  Cot  aside,  it  was 
plain  that  it  would,  at  that  moment,  be  wise  in  the  French  gov* 
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ernment  tc  avoid  everything  which  could  with  plausibility  bo 
represented  as  a  breach  of  faith.  The  crisis  was  a  very  pecu- 
liar one.  The  great  diplomatic  victory  won  by  France  iu  the 
preceding  year  hud  excited  the  fear  and  hatred  of  her  ueigli- 
bours.  NevertliLless  there  was,  as  yet,  no  great  coalition 
against  her.  The  House  of  Austria,  indeed,  had  appealed  to 
arms.  But  with  the  House  of  Austria  alone  tlie  House  of 
Ilouibon  could  easily  deal.  Other  powers  were  still  looking  iu 
duubt  to  Ensland  for  the  sijinal  ;  and  EuLrland,  though  her  as- 
pect  was  sullen  and  uienacuig,  still  preserved  neutrality.  That 
neutrality  would  not  have  lasted  so  long,  if  William  could  have 
relied  on  the  support  of  his  Parliament  and  of  his  people.  In  his 
Parliament  there  were  agents  of  France,  who,  though  few,  liad 
obtained  so  much  influence  by  clamouring  against  standing 
armies,  profuse  grants,  and  Dutch  favourites,  that  they  were  often 
blindly  followed  by  the  majority ;  and  his  people,  distracted  by 
domestic  factions,  unaccustomed  to  busy  themselves  about  con- 
tinental politics,  and  remembering  with  bitterness  tiic  disasters 
and  burdens  of  the  last  war,  the  carnage  of  Landen,  the  loss  of 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  the  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
hesitated  about  engaging  in  another  contest,  .and  would  probably 
continue  to  hesitate  while  he  continued  to  live.  He  could  not 
live  long.  It  had,  indeed,  often  been  prophesied  that  his  death 
was  at  hand ;  and  the  prophets  had  hitherto  been  mistaken. 
But  there  was  now  no  possibility  of  mistake.  His  cough  was 
more  violent  than  ever;  his  legs  were  swollen  ;  his  eyes,  onco 
bright  and  clear  as  those  of  a  falcon,  hail  grown  dim  ;  he  who, 
on  the  day  of  the  Boync,  had  been  sixteen  hours  on  the  backs 
of  different  horses,  could  now  with  great  diiriculty  creep  into  his 
state  coach.*  The  vigorous  intellect,  and  the  intrepid  spirit,  re- 
niaiuf  d  ;  but  on  the  body  fifty  years  had  done  the  work  of  ninety. 
In  a  few  months  the  vaults  of  Westminster  would  rectuve  the 
emaciat<td  a:id  Jiultcred  frame  which  was  animated  by  the  most 

•  Poussin  toTorcy,  jj^-^,"  '^''^'  "^  ^°^  d'Anglctcrro  tousso  p\\i»  quMl  n'a 
jamni.H  fait,  ot  sen  jain\u-n  boiu  fori  fiifli-K.  .In  ]<•  vin  liii'r  Korlir  <lii  [in'tlio  <lo 
K:ilnt  .lumen.  .To  l<!  trniivc  fort  ctumi:,  luc  fo\xx  6tciuti),  bt  il  cut  buaucoup  d« 
Ifninv  it  mouUiT  uu  caroHSu." 
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far-sighted,  the  most  daring,  the  most  commanding  of  souls  !  la 
a  few  months  the  British  tlirone  would  be  filled  by  a  woman 
whose  understanding  was  well  known  to  be  feeble,  and  who 
was  believed  to  lean  towards  the  party  which  was  averse  from 
war.  To  get  over  those  few  mouths  without  an  open  and  vio- 
lent rupture  should  have  been  the  first  object  of  the  French 
government.  Every  engagement  should,  have  been  punctually 
fulfilled  :  every  occasion  of  quarrel  should  have  been  studiously 
avoided.^  Nothing  should  have  been  spared  which  could  quiet 
the  alarms  and  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  neighbouring  na- 
tions. 

The  House  of  Bourbon  was  so  situated  that  one  year  of 
moderation  might  not  im^jrobably  be  rewarded  by  thirty  years 
of  undisputed  ascendency.  Was  it  possible  the  politic  and  ex- 
perienced Lewjs  would  at  such  a  conjuncture  offer  a  new  and 
most  galling  provocation,  not  only  to  William,  whose  animosity 
was  already  as  great  as  it  could  be,  but  to  the  people  whom 
William  had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  inspire  with 
animosity  resembling  his  own  ?  How  often,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  had  it  seemed  that  the  English  were  thoroughly 
weary  of  the  new  government.  And  how  often  had  the  detec- 
tion of  a  Jacobite  plot,  or  the  approach  of  a  French  armament, 
changed  the  whole  face  of  things.  All  at  once  the  grumbling 
had  ceased,  the  grumblers  had  crowded  to  sign  loyal  addi-esses 
to  the  usurper,  had  formed  associations  in  support  of  his  au- 
thority, had  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  crying 
God  save  King  William.  So  it  would  be  now.  Most  of  tliose 
who  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  him  on  the  question  of 
his  Dutch  guards,  on  the  question  of  his  Irish  grants,  would  be 
moved  to  vehemeiit  resentment  when  they  learned  that  Lewis 
had,  in  direct  violation  of  a  treaty,  determined  to  force  on  Eng- 
land a  king  of  his  own  religion,  a  king  bred  in  his  own  domin- 
ions, a  king  who  would  be  at  Westminster  what  Philijj  was  at 
Madrid,  a  great  feudatory  of  France. 

These  arguments  were  concisely  but  clearly  and  strongly 
urged  by  Torcy  in  a  paper  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  his  master  can  have  read  without  great 
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misgivings.*  Oa  one  side  were  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  peace 
of  Europe,  the  welfare  of  Fiauce,  ray  tlie  selfish  interest  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  Ou  tlie  otlu  r  side  were  the  influence 
of  an  artful  woman,  and  the  proiuplings  of  vanity  which,  we 
must  in  candour  acknowledge,  was  ennobled  by  a  mixture  of 
compassion  and  chivalrous  generosity.  The  King  determined 
to  act  in  direct  op[)osition  to  tlic  advice  of  all  his  ablest  ser- 
vants; and  the  princes  of  the  blood  applauded  his  decision,  as 
they  would  haveajiplauded  any  decision  which  he  had  announced. 
Nowjiere  was.he  regarded  with  a  more  timorous,  a  more  slavish, 
respect  than  in  his  ov.'n  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  again  to  Saint  Germalns,  and, 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  entered  James's  bedchamber. 
The  dymg  man  scarcely  opened  his  heavy  eyes,  and  then  closed 
them  again.  "  I  have  something,"  said  Lewis,  "of  great  moment 
to  communicate  to  Your  Majesty."  The  courtiers  who  filled  ilio 
room  took  this  as  a  signal  to  retire,  and  were  crowding  towards 
the  door,  when  they  were  stopped  by  that  commanding  voice : 
"Let  noboily  withdraw.  I  come  to  tell  Your  I^Iajesty  that, 
whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  take  you  from  u^,  I  v.ill  be  to 
3"our  son  what  I  have  been  to  yon,  and  will  acknowledge  him  as 
Kinn  of  Enijland,  Scotland  and  Irchiud.''  The  Enirlish  exiles 
who  were  standing  round  the  couch  fell  on  their  knees.  Some 
burst  into  tears.  Some  poured  forth  praises  and  blessings  witli, 
clamour  such  as  was  scarcely  becoming  in  such  a  place  and  at 
such  a  time.  Some  indistinct  murmurs  which  James  uttered, 
and  whirh  wore  drowned  by  tlic  noi:-)y  gratitude  of  his  attend- 
ants, were  interpreted  to  mean  thanks.  But  from  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts  it  appears  that  he  was  insensible  to  all 
that  was  passing  aroui;d  liira.t 

As  soon  as  Lewis  was  again  at  Marli,  lie  repeated  to  the 
Court  assembled  there  the  announcement  wliich  he  had  made  at 
S;i:iif.  Gfrmains.     Tli"  \\]i'.]'!  ( irclo  brok'-  fnrtli    info   fvdama- 


•  -Mt^moiri'  8ur  la  proposition  do  rccoiiiioltro  aii  princo  ties  GalloR  lo  litre  <lii 
Itol  «lo  la  Grniiil  nn-ln  ,';i",  fiopf .  0-10,  1701. 

f  liy  tho  niPtit  triwtworihy  acronntn  I  mean  lho«o  of  St.  Slniun  and  Danjeau. 
XUe  rca*l«r  ni.:y  ( oiiiparo  Ihi-lr  iiurraltTCi)  wl;h  Ih  •  Life  of  Jaiuot. 
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tions  of  delight  and  admiration.  What  piety  !  What  humanity ! 
What  maa^nanimitv  !  Nor  was  this  enthusiasm  aUogether  feigne^i. 
For,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  part  of  that  brilliant  crowd, 
nations  were  nothing  and  princes  everything.  What  could  be 
more  generous,  more  amiable,  than  to  protect  an  innocent  boy, 
who  was  kept  out  of  his  rightful  inheritance  by  an  ambitious 
kinsman  ?  The  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  who  talked  thus 
forgot  that,  besides  the  innocent  boy  and  that  ambitious  kins- 
man, five  millions  and  a  half  of  Englishmen  were  concerned, 
who  were  little  disposed  to  consider  themselves  us  the  absolute 
property  of  any  master,  and  who  were  still  less  disposed  to  ac- 
cept a  master  chosen  for  them  by  the  French  King. 

James  lingered  three  days  longer.  He  was  occasionally  sen* 
sible  during  a  few  minutes,  and,  during  one  of  these  lucid  inter- 
vals, faintly  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Lewis,  On  the  sixteentL 
he  died.  His  Queen  retired  that  evening  to  the  nunnery  of 
Chaillot,  where  she  could  weep  and  pray  undisturbed.  She  left 
Saint  Germains  in  joyous  agitation.  A  herald  made  his  appear- 
ance before  the  palace  gate,  and,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  pro- 
claimed, in  Latin,  French  and  English,  King  James  the  Third 
of  England  and  Eighth  of  Scotland.  The  streets,  in  conse- 
quence doubtless  of  orders  from  the  government,  were  illumin- 
ated ;  and  the  townsmen  with  loud  shouts  wished  a  lonp"  reiirn 
to  their  illustrious  neighbour.  The  poor  lad  received  from  his 
ministers,  and  delivered  back  to  them,  the  seals  of  their  ofRces, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  be  kissed.  One  of  the  first  "acts  of  his 
mock  reign  was  to  bestow  some  mock  peerages  in  conformity 
with  directions  which  he  found  in  his  father's  will.  Middleton, 
who  had  as  yet  no  English  title,  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth. 
Perth,  who  had  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  his  late  master,  both 
as  an  apostate  from  the  Protestant  religion,  and  as  the  author  of 
the  last  improvements  on  the  thumb  screw,  took  the  title  of 
Duke. 

Meanwhile  the  remains  of  James  vrere  escorted,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  by  a  slender  retinue  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Benedictines  at  Paris,  and  deposited  there  in  the  vain 
hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  would  be  laid  with  kingly 
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•■>omp  at  Westoiiuster  among  the  graves  oi  the  Pluutageuets  and 
Tudors. 

Three  days  after  these  humble  obsequies  Lewis  visited  Saint 
Sermains  in  form.  Ou  the  morrow  the  visit  was  returnc-d. 
The  French  Court  was  now  at  Versailles ;  and  the  Pretender 
was  received  there,  iu  all  points,  as  his  father  would  have  been, 
sate  iu  his  father's  arm  chair,  took,  as  his  father  had  always 
done,  the  right  hand  of  the  great  monarch,  and  wore  the  lor  a 
violet  coloured  mantle  which  was  by  ancient  usaffe  the  mou:n- 
uig  garb  of  the  Kings  of  France.  TlKre  was  on  that  day  % 
great  concourse  of  ambassadors  and  envoys ;  but  one  well 
known  figure  was  wanting.  Manchester  had  sent  off  to  Loo  in- 
telligeuce  of  the  affront  which  had  been  offered  to  his  countiy 
and  his  master,  had  solicited  instructions,  and  had  determined 
that,  till  these  instructions  should  arrive,  ho  would  live  in  strict 
seclusion.  He  did  not  think  that  he  shou!  !  be  justified  in  quit- 
ting his  post  without  express  orders  ;  but  his  earnest  hbpe  was 
that  he  should  be  directed  to  turn  his  back  in  contemptuous  de 
fiance  on  the  Court  which  had  dared  to  treat  England  as  a  sub^ 
jcct  province. 

As  soon  ns  the  fault  into  which  Lewis  had  been  hurried  by 
j)ity,  by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  female  iiilluence  was 
complete  and  irreparable,  he  began  to  feel  serious  uneasiness. 
His  ministers  were  directed  to  declare  everywhere  that  their 
master  had  no  intention  of  affronting  the  English  government, 
that  he  had  not  violated  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  he  had  iio 
intention  of  violating  it,  that  he  had  merely  meant  to  gratify  an 
unfortunate  family  nearly  related  to  himseh  by  using  names  and 
observing  forms  which  really  meant  nothing,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  countenance  any  attempt  t-^  subvert  the  throne 
of  William.  Torcy,  who  had,  a  few  days  before,  proved  by  if' 
refragiiblc  arguments  that  his  master  could  not,  withotit  a  gross 
l)reach  of  contract,  recognise  the  Pretender,  imagined  that  soj)!!- 
isras  which  had  not  imposed  on  himself  might  ])Ossibly  impose 
on  others.  He  visited  the  English  embassy,  obtained  admit- 
tance, and,  an  wan  liis  duty,  did  his  best  to  excuse  the  fatal  at-i 
which  he  liad  done  Ills  best  to  urcveui.     MauchcbLcr'B  uuswcr 
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to  this  attempt  at  explanation  was  as  strong  and  plain  as  it  could 
be  in  the  absence  of  precise  instructions.  The  instructions 
speedily  arrived.  The  courier  who  carried  the  news  of  the  re- 
eosrnition  to  Loo  arrived  there  when  William  was  at  table  with 
some  of  his  nobles  and  some  princes  of  the  German  Empire  who 
had  visited  him  in  his  retreat.  The  King  said  not  a  word  :  but 
his  pale  cheek  flushed ;  and  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  lo 
conceal  the  changes  of  his  countenance.  Pie  hastened  to  send 
off  several  messengers.  One  carried  a  letter  commanding  Man- 
chester to  quit  France  without  taking  leave.  Another  started 
for  London  with  a  despatch  which  directed  the  Lords  Justices  to 
send  Poussin  instantly  out  of  England. 

England  was  already  in  a  flame  when  it  was  first  knowa 
there  that  James  was  dying.  Some  of  his  eager  partisans  formed 
plans  and  made  preparations  for  a  great  public  manifestation  of 
feeling  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  But  the  insolence  of 
Lewis  produced  a  burst  of  public  indignation  which  scarcely  any 
malecontent  had  the  courao-e  to  face. 

In  the  city  of  London,  indeed,  some  zealots,  who  had  proba- 
bly swallowed  too  many  bumpers  to  their  new  Sovereign,  played 
one  of  those  senseless  pranks  which  were  characteristic  of  their 
party.  They  dressed  themselves  in  coats  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  tabards  of  heralds,  rode  through  the  streets,  halted 
at  some  places,  and  muttered  something  which  nobody  could 
understand.  It  was  first  supposed  that  they  were  merely  a 
company  of  prize  fighters  from  Hockley  in  the  Hole  who  had 
taken  this  way  of  advertising  their  performances  with  back 
sword,  sword  and  buckler,  and  sirigle  falchion.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  these  gaudily  dressed  horsemen  were  proclaim- 
ing James  the  Third.  In  an  instant  tlie  pageant  was  at  an  end. 
The  mock  kings  at  arms  and  pursuivants  threw  away  their 
finery  and  fled  for  their  lives  in  all  directions,  followed  by  yells 
and  showers  of  stones.*  Already  the  Common  Council  of  Lon- 
don had  met,  and  had  voted,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  an 
address  expressing  the  highest  resentment  at  the  insult  which 
Iri'rance  had  offered  to  the  Kinir  and  the  kingdom.  A  few  houra 
*  Lettres  Histoijques  Mpis  Ue  Koveiybrp,  170i. 
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ifter  this  a^^ress  had  been  presented  to  the  Regents,  the  Livery 
ftsseinbled  to  choose  a  Lord  Mayor.  Duucombe,  the  Tory  can- 
«iidate,  lately  the  popular  favourite,,was  rejected,  and  a  Whig 
Alderman  placed  in  the  chair.  All  over  the  kingdom,  corpora- 
lions,  grand  juries,  meetings  of  magistrates,  meetings  of  free- 
holders, were  passing  resolutions  breathing  affection  to  William, 
">nd  defiance  to  Lewis.  It  v.-ac  necessary  to  enlarge  the  "  Lon- 
don Gazette  "  from  four  columns  to  twelve ;  and  even  twelve 
were  too  few  to  hold  the  multitudo  of  loyal  and  patriotic  ad- 
dresses. In  some  of  those  address  ^  severe  reflections  were 
thrown  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  deliverer  had  been  un- 
gratefully requited,  thwarted,  mortified,  denied  the  means  of 
making  the  country  respected  and  feared  by  neighbouring  states. 
The  factious  wrangling,  the  penny  wise  economy,  of  three  dis* 
eraceful  years  had  produced  the  effect  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Ilis  Alajesty  would  never  have  been  so  grossly  af- 
fronted abroad,  if  he  had  not  first  been  affronted  at  home.  But 
the  ej'es  of  his  people  were  opened.  He  had  only  to  appeal 
from  the  representatives  to  the  constituents  ;  and  he  would  Snd 
that  the  nation  was  still  sound  at  heart. 

Poussin  had  been  directed  to  offer  to  the  Lords  Justices  ex- 
planations similar  to  those  with  which  Torcy  had  attempted  to 
appease  Manchester.  A  memorial  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  Vernon  :  but  Vernon  refused  to  look  at  it. 
Soon  a  courier  arrived  liom  Loo  with  the  letter  in  which  Wil- 
Tiam  directed  his  viceregents  to  send  the  French  agent  out  of  the 
kingdom.  An  officer  of  !!;■  royal  household  was  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  order.  He  repaired  to  Poussin's  lodgings : 
out  Poussin  was  not  at  1  ome  :  he  was  supping  at  the  lilue  Posts, 
A  tavern  much  frequented  by  Jacobites,  the  very  tavern  in- 
deed at  which  Charnock  and  his  gang  had  breakfasted  on  the 
(fay  fixed  for  the  murderous  ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green.  To 
this  house  the  messenger  went ;  and  there  he  found  Poussin  at 
table  with  three  of  the  mtjst  virulent  Tory  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Tredeidiam,  who  returncfl  himself  for  Saint 
Mawes ;  Hammond,  who  liad  Ix'en  sent  to  Parliament  by  rfio 
high  churchmen  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  Davcnau^j 
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who  had  recently,  at  Poussin'3  suggestion,  been  rewarded  by 
Lewis  for  some  savage  invectives  against  the  Whigs  with  a  dia- 
mond ring  worth  three  thousana  pistoles„  This  supper  party 
was,  during  some  weeks,  the  cn^ef  topic  of  conversation.  The 
exultation  of  the  Whigs  v/as  Doundless.  These  then  were  the 
true  English  patriots,  the  men  who  could  not  endure  a  foreigner,, 
the  men  who  would  not  suffer  His  Majesty  to  bestow  a  moder- 
ate reward  on  the  foreigners  who  had  stormed  Athlone,  and 
turned  the  flank  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Aghrim.  It  now  gippear- 
ed  that  they  could  be  on  excellent  terms  with  a  foreigner,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  was  the  emissary  of  a  tyrant  hostile  to  the 
liberty,  the  independence,  and  the  religion  of  their  country.  The 
Tories,  vexed  and  abashed,  heartily  wished  that,  on  that  unlucky 
day,  their  friends  had  been  supping  somewliere  else.  Even  the 
bronze  of  Davenant's  forehead  was  not  proof  to  the  general  re- 
proach. He  defended  himself  by  pretending  that  Poussin,  with 
whom  he  had  passed  whrle  days,  who  had  corrected  his  scurril- 
ous pamphlets,  and  who  had  paid  him  his  shameful  wages,  was 
a  stranger  to  him,  and  that  the  meeting  at  the  Blue  Posts  was 
purely  accidental.  If  his  word  was  doubted,  he  was  willing  to 
repeat  his  assertion  on  oath.  The  public,  however,  which  had 
*ormed  a  very  correct  notion  of  Iws  character,  thought  that  bis 
word  was  worth  as  much  as  his  oath,  and  that  his  oath  was 
worth  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  William  was  impatiently  expected. 
From  Loo  he  had  gone  to  Breda,  where  he  had  passed  some  time 
in  reviewing  his  troops,  and  in  conferring  with  Marlborougli  and 
Heinsius.  lie  had  hoped  to  be  in  England  early  in  October.  But 
adverse  winds  detaUied  him  three  weeks  at  the  Hague.  At  length, 
in  the  afternoon  of  rte  fourth  of  November,  it  was  ki;own  in  Lon- 
don that  he  had  lAnded  early  that  morning  at  jNIargate.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  welcomiiio-  him  to  his  capital  on  the 
following  day,  the  thirteenth  auniveiaaJ'y  of  his  landing  ia 
Devonshire.  But  a  journey  across  the  bridge,  and  along  Corn- 
hill  and  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  would  have 
been  too  great  an  effort  for  his  enfeebled  frame.  He  accordingly 
dept  at  Greenwich,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court 
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^thont  entcriug  Loudon.  His  return  was,  howerer,  celebrated 
bj  the  poinilace  with  every  sign  of  joy  and  attachment.  The 
boulires  blazed,  and  the  gunpowder  roared,  all  night.  In  every 
parish  from  Mile  P^nd  to  St.  James's,  was  to  be  seen  enthroned 
on  the  slioulders  of  stout  Protestant  porters  a  pope,  gorgeous  in 
robes  of  tinsel  and  triple  crown  of  pasteboard ;  and  close  to  the 
oar  of  his  holiness  stood  a  devil  with  horns,  cloven  hoof,  and  a 
snaky  tail. 

Even  in  his  country  house  the  King  could  find  no  refugo 
from  the  importunate  loyalty  of  his  people.  Deputations  from 
cities,  counties,  universities,  besieged  him  all  day.  He  was,  he 
wrote  to  Heinsius,  quite  exhausted  by  the  labour  of  hearing 
harangues  and  returning  answers.  The  whole  kingdom  mean- 
while was  looking  anxiously  towards  Hampton  Court.  Most  of 
the  ministers  were  assembled  there.  The  most  eminent  men  of 
the  party  which  was  out  of  power  had  repaired  thither,  to  i)ay 
their  duly  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
safe  return.  It  was  remarked  that  Somers  and  Halifax,  so 
malignantly  persecuted  a  few  months  ago  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  received  with  such  marks  of  esteem  and  kind- 
ness as  "William  was  little  in  the  habit  of  vouchsafing  to  his 
English  courtiers.  The  lowel-  ranks  of  botli  the  great  factions 
were  violently  agitated.  The  "Whigs,  lately  vanquished  and 
dispirited,  were  full  of  hope  and  ardour.  The  Tories,  lately 
triumphant  and  secure,  were  exasperated  and  alarmed.  Doth 
"VN'higs  and  Tories  waited  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  decision 
of  one  momentous  and  pressing  question.  AVould  there  be  a 
dissolution  ?  On  the  seventh  of  2sovem])er  the  King  jjropounded 
tliat  question  to  his  Privy  Council.  It  was  rumoured,  and  is 
highly  probable,  that  Jersey,  Wright  and  Hedges  advised  him 
to  keep  the  existing  Parliament.  But  they  were  not  men  whoso 
opinion  was  likely  to  liave  much  weight  with  him  ;  and 
Rochester,  whose  opinion  might  have  liad  some  weight,  had  set 
out  to  take  possession  of  his  Viceroyalty  just  before  the  death 
of  James,  and  was  still  at  Dublin.  William,  liowever,  had,  as 
he  owned  to  Heinsius,  8orn(!  diiricnli y  in   making   up  liis  mind. 

He  had  uu  duubt  that  a  •general  election  would  give  hiu  a  belU>t 

i_i  *-   '  ".  - 
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House  01  Commons :  but  a  general  election  would  cause  delay ; 
and  delay  might  cause  much  mischief.  After  balancing  these 
considerations,  during  some  hours,  he  determined  to  dissolve. 

The  writs  were  sent  out  with  all  expedition  ;  and  in  three 
days  the  whole  kingdom  was  up.  Never — such  was  the  intel- 
ligence sent  from  the  Dutch  embassy  to  the  Hague — had  there 
been  more  intrij^uing,  more  canvassing,  more  virulence  of  party 
feeling.  It  was  in  the  capital  that  the  first  great  contests  took 
place.  The  decisions  of  the  Metropolitan  constituent  bodies 
were  impatiently  expected  as  auguries  of  the  general  result. 
All  the  pens  of  Grub  Street,  all  tlie  presses  of  Little  Britain 
were  hard  at  work.  Handbills  for  and  against  every  candidate 
were  sent  to  every  voter.  The  popular  slogans  on  both  sides 
were  indefatigably  repeated.  Presbyterian,  Papist,  Tool  of 
Holland,  Pensioner  of  France  were  the  appellations  interchanged 
between  the  contending  factions.  Tlie  Wliig  cry  was  that  the 
Tory  members  of  the  last  two  Parliaments  had,  from  a  mali*:;- 
nant  desire  to  mortify  the  King,  left  tlie  kingdom  exposed  to 
danger  and  insult,  had  unconstitutionally  encroached  both  on 
the  legislative  and  on  the  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  had  turned  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  new  Star 
Chamber,  had  used  as  instruments  of  capricious  tyranny  those 
privileges  wiiich  ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  defence  of 
freedom,  had  persecuted,  without  regard  to  law,  to  natural  jus- 
tice, or  to  decorum,  the  gr«at  Commander  who  had  saved  the 
state  at  La  Hogue,  the  great  Financier  who  had  restored  the 
currency  and  reestablished  public  credit,  the  great  Judge  whom 
■^U  persons  not  blinded  by  j^rejudice  ackiiowl-edged  to  be,  in 
virtue,  in  prudence,  in  learning  and  eioquence,  the  first  of  living 
English  jurists  and  statesmen.  The  Tories  answered  that  they 
had  been  only  too  moderate,  only  too  merciful  j  that  they  had 
used  the  Speaker's  warrant  and  the  power  of  tacking  only  too 
sparingly  ;  and  that,  if  they  ever  again  had  a  majority,  the  three 
Whig  leaxiers  who  now  imagined  themselves  secure  should  be 
impeached,  not  for  high  misdemeanours,  but  for  high  treason. 
It  soon  appeared  tliat  these  threats  were  not  likely  to  be  very 
Bpeedilj    executed.     Four  "Whig  and  four  Tory  candidates  con 
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tested  tlie  City  of  London.  The  show  of  hands  was  for  the 
"VNTiigs.  A  poll  was  demanded ;  and  the  "Whigs  polled  nearly 
two  votes  to  one.  Sir  Joliu  Levison  Gower,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  ingratiated  himseli  witli  tho  whole  body  of  shopkeepers 
by  some  parts  of  his  ])arliamentaty  conduct,  was  j^ut  up  for 
Westminster  on  the  Tory  interest ;  and  the  electors  were 
reminded  by  puffs  in  the  newspapers  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  trade.  But  the  dread  of  the  French  King,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Pretender,  prevailed  ;  and  Sir  John  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll.  Sunthwark  not  only  returned  "Wliigs,  but 
gave  them  instructions  of   the  most  ^\  higgish  character. 

lu  the  country,  parties  were  more  nearly  balanced  than  in 
the  capital,  Yet  the  news  from  every  quarter  was  that  the 
Whigs  had  recovered  part  at  least  of  the  ground  which  they  had 
lost.  Wharton  had  resained  his  asceudencv  m  l;uokingh;ini- 
shire.  jNIusgrave  was  rejected  by  "Westmoreland.  oSuthing  did 
more  harm  to  the  Tory  candidates  than  the  stoi'y  of  Poussin's 
farewell  supper.  "We  learn  from  their  own  acrimonious  invec- 
tives that  the  unlucky  discovery  of  the  three  members  of  Par- 
liament at  the  Blue  Posts  cost  thirty  honest  gentlemen  their 
scats.  One  of  the  criminals,  Tredenham,  escaped  with  impunity. 
For  the  dominion  of  his  family  over  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes 
was  absolute  even  to  a  proverb.  The  other  two  had  the  fate 
which  they  deserved.  Davenant  ceased  to  sit  for  Bedwin. 
Hammond,  who  had  lately  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  was  defeated  by  a  great  majority,  and  was 
succeeded  l)y  the  glory  of  tho  "Whig  party,  Isaac  Newton. 

Tliere  was  one  district  to  which  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  turned  with  anxious  interest,  Gloucestershire. 
"Would  the  patriotic  and  high  spirited  gentry  and  yeomanry  of 
that  great  country  again  confide  their  dearest  interests  to  the 
Impudent  Scandal  of  Parliaments,  tho  renegade,  the  slanderer, 
th(j  mountcb.^nk,  who  had  been,  during  thirteen  years,  railing  at 
his  betters  of  every  party  with  a  spite  restrained  by  nothing  but 
the  craven  fear  of  corj)oraI  chastisement,  an<l  who  had  in  iho 
last  Parliament  made  himself  c()ns|)icii()us  by  the  abject  court 
nhifh  lie  had  paid  to  Lf>wi«,  andby  the  impertinence  with  which 
he  ha«l  spoken  (A  William. 
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The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  national  affair.  Port« 
manteaus  full  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides  were  sent  down  from 
London.  Every  freeholder  in  the  county  had  several  tracts  left 
at  his  door.  In  every  market  place,  on  the  market  day,  papers 
about  the  brazen  forehead,  the  viperous  tongue,  and  the  white 
liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the  French  King's  buffoon,  flew  about  like 
flakes  in  a  snow  storm.  Clowns  from  the  Cotswold  Hills  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  who  had  votes,  but  who  did  not  know  their 
letters,  were  invited  to  hear  these  satires  read,  and  were  asked 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  endure  the  two  great  evils  which 
were  then  considered  by  the  common  people  of  England  as  the 
inseparable  concomitants  of  despotism,  to  wear  wooden  shoes 
and  to  live  on  frogs.  The  dissenting  preachers  and  the  clothiers 
were  peculiarly  zealous.  For  Howe-  was  considered  as  the 
enemy  both  of  conventicles  and  of  factories.  Outvoters  were 
brought  up  to  Gloucester  in  extraordinary  numbers.  In  the 
City  of  London  the  traders  who  frequented  Blackwell  Hall, 
then  the  great  emporium  for  v;oollen  goods,  canvassed  actively 
on  the  Whig  side. 


^JBere  the  revised  part  ends. — Editoe.^ 


TflLLlAlI  TCE  TmED. 


CHArTER  XVT* 

Meaxwhile  reports  about  the  state  of  tlie  King's  health  were 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  alarming.  Ilis  medical 
advisers,  both  English  ami  Dutch,  were  at  the  end  of  their  re- 
sources. He  had  consulted  by  letter  all  the  most  eminent 
j)hysicians  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  was  apprehensive  that  they 
might  return  flattering  answers  if  they  knew  who  he  was,  he 
had  written  under  feigned  names.  To  Fairon  he  had  descril.ed 
himself  as  a  parit>h  priest.  Fagou  replied,  somewhat  bhnitly, 
that  such  symptoms  could  have  only  one  meaning,  and  that 
the  only  advice  which  he  had  to  give  to  the  sick  man  was  to 
prepare  himself  for  death.  Having  obtained  this  plain  answer, 
William  consulted  Fagon  agaiu  without  disguise,  and  obtained 
some  prescriptions  which  were  thought  to  have  a  little  retarded 
the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour.  But  the  great  King's  days 
were  numbered.  Headaches  and  shivering  fits  returned  on  him 
almost  daily.  He  still  rode  and  even  hunted;  but  he  had  no 
longer  that  firm  seat  or  that  perfect  command  of  the  bridle  for 
which  he  had  once  been  renowned.  Still  all  his  care  was  for  the 
future.  The  filial  respect  and  tenderness  of  Albemarle  had  been 
almost  a  necessary  of  liie  to  him.  But  it  was  of  importance 
that  Heinsius  should  be  fully  informed  both  as  to  the  whole  plan 
of  the  next  campaign  and  as  to  the  sUite  of  the  preparations. 
Albemarle  was  in  full  possession  of  the  King's  views  on  these 
fcubjects.  He  was  therefore  sent  to  tho  Hague.  Heiusius  was 
at  that  time  suffering  from  indisposition,  which  was  indeed  a 
trifle  when  compared  with  the  mahulirs  under  which  William 
was  sinkiug.  But  in  the  nature  of  William  there  was  none  of 
that  pclfi'ihnces  which  is  the  two  common  vice  of  invalids.  On 
the  twontipth  of  February  he  sent  to  Heinsius  a,  letter  in  which 
he  did  not  oven  allude  to  his  own  sufferings  and  iiLfirmities.  "  I 
gm,"  be  said,  "infinitely  concerned  to  learn  that  your  health  is 
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pot  yet  quite  reestablished.  May  God  be  pleased  to  grant  you 
a  speedy  recovery.  I  am  unalterably  your  good  friend,  William." 
Those  \vere  the  last  lines  of  that  long  correspondence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February  William  was  ambling  on  a 
favourite  horse,  named  Sorrel,  through  the  park  of  Hampton 
Court.  He  urged  his  horse  to  strike  into  a  gallop  just  at  tlire 
spot  where  a  mole  had  been  at  work.  Sorrel  stumbled  on  the 
mole-hill,  and  went  down  on  his  knees.  The  King  fell  off,  and 
broke  his  collar  bone.  The  bone  was  set ;  and  he  returned  to 
Kensington  in  his  coach.  The  jolting  of  the  rough  roads  of 
that  time  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  fracture  again.  To  a 
young  and  vigorous  man  such  an  accident  would  have  been  a 
trifle.  But  the  frame  of  William  was  not  in  a  condition  to  bear 
even, the  slightest  shock.  He  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and 
grieved,  with  a  grief  such  as  only  noble  spirits  feel,  to  think 
that  he  must  leave  his  work  but  half  finished.  It  was  possible 
that  he  might  still  live  until  one  of  his  plans  should  be  carried 
into  execution.  He  had  long  known  that  the  relation  in  which 
England  and  Scotland  stood  to  each  other  was  at  best  prec:iri- 
ous,  and  often  unfriendly,  and  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether, 
in  an  estimate  of  the  British  power,  the  resources  of  the  smaller 
country  ought  not  to  be  deducted  from  those  of  the  larger. 
Recent  events  had  proved  that,  without  doubt,  the  two  king- 
doms could  not  possibly  continue  for  another  year  to  be  on  the 
terms  on  which  they  had  been  during  the  preceding  centui-y, 
jind  that  there  must  be  between  them  either  absolute  union  or 
deadly  enmity.  Their  enmity  would  bring  frightful  calamities, 
not  on  themselves  alone,  but  on  all  the  civilised  world.  Their 
union  would  be  the  best  security  for  the  prosperity  of  both,  for 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  island,  for  the  just  balance  of 
power  among  European  states,  and  for  the  immunities  of  all 
Protestant  countries.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February  the 
Commons  listened  with  uncovered  head  to  the  last  message  that 
bore  William's  sign  manual.  An  unhappy  accident,  he  told 
them,  had  forced  him  to  make  to  them  in  writing  a  communi 
cation  which  he  would  gladly  have  made  from  the  throne.  He 
^ad,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  expressed  his  desire  to  see  an 
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onion  nccoraplished  between  England  and  Scotland.  He  wai 
couvinceJ  t'uat  nothing  could  more  conduce  to  tlio  safety  and 
happiness  of  both.  lie  should  thhik  it  his  peculiar  felicity  if, 
before  the  close  of  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient  could  be 
devised  for  making  the  two  kingdoms  one ;  and  he,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  recommended  the  question  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Houses.  It  was  rej^olvod  that  the  message  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Saturday,  the  seventh  of  March. 

But  on  the  first  of  March  Immours  of  menacing  appearance 
•ho^ed  themselves  in  the  King's  knee.  On  the  fourth  of  Marcli 
he  was  attacked  by  fever;  on  the  fifth  his  strength  failed 
greatly  ;  and  on  the  sixth  he  was  scarcely  kept  alive  by  cordials. 
The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money  bill  were  awaiting  his  assent. 
That  assent  he  felt  ho  should  not  be  able  to  give  in  person.  Ho 
therefore  ordered  a  commission  to  be  prepared  for  his  signature. 
His  hand  was  now  too  weak  to  form  the  letters  of  his  name, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  a  stamp  should  be  prepared.  On  the 
seventh  of  March  the  stamp  was  ready.  The  Lord  Keeper  and 
the  clerks  of  the  parliament  came,  according  to  usage,  to  wit- 
ness the  siffiiinor  of  the  commission.  But  thev  were  detained 
some  liours  in  the  antechamber  while  he  was  in  one  of  the 
paroxysms  of  his  malady.  Meanwhile  the  Houses  were  sitting. 
It  was  Saturday,  the  seventh,  the  day  on  which  the  Coinnious 
had  resolved  to  Like  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  union 
willi  Scotland.  But  that  subject  was  not  mentioned.  It  was 
known  tliat  the  King  had  but  a  few  liours  to  live  ;  and  the 
members  asked  each  other  anxiously  whether  it  was  likely  that 
the  Abjuration  and  money  bills  would  be  passed  before  he  died. 
After  silting  long  in  the  expectation  of  a  message,  the'  Com- 
mons adj')urned  till  six  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  "Wil- 
liam had  recovered  himself  sufiiciently  to  put  the  stamp  on  tho 
parchment  which  aulliorised  his  commissioners  to  act  for  him. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  Houses  had  assembled,  Black  Rod 
knocked.  Tlie  Commons  were  tummonod  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lords ;  thn  commission  was  rea<l,  the  Abjuration  Bill  and  tho 
Malt  Bill  Ijccumc  laws,  and  both  Houses  adjourned  till  nine 
o'clock  iii   the  morning  oX   tlw  following  day.     The  following 
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day  was  Sunday.  But  there  was  little  chance  that  William 
would  live  through  the  night.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that,  within  the  shortest  possible  time  after  his  decease,  the 
successor  designated  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  act  of  Suc- 
cession should  receive  the  homage  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm, 
and  be  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  Council :  and  the  most  rigid 
Pharisee  in  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  could 
hardly  deny  that  it  was  lawful  to  save  the  state,  even  on  the 
Sabbath. 

The  King,  meanwhile,  was  sinking  fast.  Albemarle  *had 
arrived  at  Kensington  from  the  Hague,  exhausted  by  rapid 
travelling.  His  master  kindly  bade  him  go  to  rest  for  some 
hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to  make  his  report.  That 
report  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  The  States  General 
were  in  the  best  temper ;  the  troops,  the  provisions  and  the 
magazines  were  in  the  best  order.  Everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  an  early  campaign.  William  received  the  intelligence 
with  the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work  was  done.  He  was 
under  no  delusion  as  to  his  danger.  "  I  am  fast  drawing,"  he 
said,  "  to  luy  end."  His  end  was  worthy  of  his  life.  His  in- 
tellect was  not  for  a  moment  clouded.  His  fortitude  was  the 
more  admirable  because  he  was  not  willing  to  die.  He  had  very 
lately  said  to  one  of  those  whom  he  most  loved  :  "  You  know 
that  I  never  feared  death  ;  there  have  been  times  when  I  should 
have  wished  it ;  but,  now  that  this  great  new  prospect  is  open- 
ing before  me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a  little  longer."  Yet  no 
weakness,  no  querilousness,  disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that 
noble  careei".  To  the  phj'sicians  the  King  returned  his  thanks 
graciously  and  gently.  "  I  know  that  you  have  done  all  that 
skill  and  learning  could  do  for  me  :  but  the  case  is  beyond  your 
art;  and  I  submit."  From  the  words  which  escaped  him  he 
seemed  to  be  frequently  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  Burnet 
and  Tenison  remained  many  hours  in  the  sick  room.  He  {pro- 
fessed to  them  liis  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  received  the  sacrament  from  their  hands  with  great 
seriousness.'  The  antechambers  were  crowded  all  night  with 
ords  and  privy  councilors.     He  ordered  several  of  thtm  to  be 
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called  in,  and  exerted  Limself  to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  f-^w 
kind  and  cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire  and  Ormond.  But  there 
were  m  the  crowd  those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman  could  feel, 
friends  of  his  youth  wlio  had  been  true  to  him,  and  to  whom 
he  had  been  true,  tlirougli  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  who 
had  served  him  with  unalterable  fidelity  when  his  Secretaries 
of  State,  his  Treasury  and  his  Admiralty  had  betrayed  him ; 
who  had  never  on  any  field  of  battle,  or  in  any  atmosphere 
tainted  with  loathsome  and  deadly  disease,  shrunk  from 
placing  their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  his,  and  whose 
truth  he  had  at  the  cost  of  his  "own  popularity  rewarded  with 
bounteous  munificence.  lie  strained  his  feeble  voice  to  thank 
Auverquerque  for  the  affectionate  and  loyal  services  of  thirty 
years.  To  Albemarle  he  gave  the  keys  of  his  closet,  and  of 
his  private  drawers.  *'  You  know,"  he  said,  "  what  to  do  with 
them."  I'y  this  time  he  could  scarcely  respire.  "  Can  this," 
he  said  to  the  pliysicians,  "  last  long  ?  "  He  was  told  tliat  the 
end  was  approaching.  He  swallowed  a  cordial,  and  asked  for 
Bentinck.  Those  were  his  last  articulate  words.  Bentinck 
instantly  came  to  the  bedside,  bent  down  and  placed  his  car  close 
^to  the  King's  moulli.  Tlie  lips  of  the  dying  man  moved  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  heard.  The  King  took  the  hand  of  his  earliest 
friend,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that  moment, 
no  doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  slight  passing  cloud  over  tlieir  long 
and  pure  friendship  was  forgotten.  It  was  now  between  seven 
and  eight  in  tlic  morning.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  gasped  for 
l)reath.  The  bishops  knelt  down  and  reaithe  commendatory 
prayer.     "When  it  ended  "William  was  no  more. 

When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was  found  that  he  wore 
next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black  silk  riband.  The  lords 
in  waiting  ordered  it  to  be  taken  off.  It  contained  a  gold  ring 
and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary. 
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A-riculUire,  state  of.  in  168,^  i.  2«.'x    Heform  of,  i.  371. 

Aikenhead,  Thomas,  condemned  lo  dialh,  v.  2L't!.    Executed,  v.  £28. 

Ailesbury,  <"ounteHS  <•( :  Ikt  death  from  terror,  v.  214. 

Ailesbury,  Earl  of  ;  his  account  of  <harle8  11. 's  death,  i,  307,  note.  Takes  the 
oath  of  allekjianco  to  William,  iii.  40.  Sent  to  the  Tower ;  his  dealings  with 
Porter,  v.  160. 

Akbar  Khan  :  his  death  and  power,  Iv.  224. 

All>eniaile,  (leorgo  Monk,  Duke  of  ;  his  character,  5.  140-  Marches  to  Ix)ndon,  1. 
HI.    Declares  for  a  free  Parliament,  i.  141.     Hi.-;  se.-i  sdrviee,  i.  27G. 

Albemarle,  Christopher  Monk.  Duke  of  ;  son  of  the  above,  i..')20.  Marches  against 
Monmo  ith  :  his  retreat,  i  .  .VJO.  Proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Monmouth,  i.  528. 
<'hancellor  of  Cambridp''  Uid\ersity,  il.  2."<5. 

Albe?iiarle,  .\rnol.l  Van  Kepi>el.  Karl" of  ;  hischarncter,  v.  319  ;  becomes  a  favor- 
ite of  William  III.  ;  liis  elevation  to  the  Peerage  ;  Portland's  iealo\isy  of  him, 
V.  .TJi).  Forfeited  Irish  property  b^-stowed  on  him,  v.  471.  Despatched  with 
William's  last  in«iMictions  to  tlie  IlajJiue,  v.  5o.j.  Ilia  return,  v.  508.  Present 
at  the  Kinji's  deaih-bed,  v.  .W.i. 

AlbcWlle  (^V^dte).  Mnniuessof,  ii  53.  His  mennness  and  corruption,  ii.  2l>3. 
•fames  J  I. 'b  envoy  at  the  Hague,  ii.  223,  415.  Insulted  by  the  populace  at  the 
Hague,  ii.  510. 

Albi,(ensiaim  ;  their  move*nent  premature,  i.  51. 

Aldrieh,  Heniy,  Dcanof  ChriBt<liurch,  1.  .103.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiaethnl 
ComnilDHloii.' Hi- 4-'2.  , 

Alexander  VIII.,  Pope,  Hi.  r.'.ir>.     .I.imes's  onibussy  to.  iii.  .3;>r.. 

Alfonl,  Gregory,  Mayor  of  Lyme  ;  gives  the  lilarm  of  Monmouth's  landing, 
1.  519. 

Allegiance,  oath  of,  difflcultlcs  In  regard  to,  111.  99,  107.  The  houses  of  Par1ia> 
ment  ilifTer.  111.  111. 

Alleiiio.  Jo«<i,l,.  I   .Vjfi. 

Ail'.' !•'•  Iianl.  a  lU.man  Catholic  ;  raised  to  tlie  Hench,  11.  2rd.    One  of  the 

y<  ■■  trial  of  th<'  liifthopB,  ii.  338.     DeUvers  his  ophdon.  11.  3'Hi. 

Aliiiii.  1  Wldl.friarn. 

AlMop,  N'iiiecnl.  a  NoucoufomiUt  of  the  Court  party.  11.  205,  313. 
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America,  Puritan  settlements  in,  i.  92.  Trade  with,  from  Bristol,  i.  307.  British 
Colonies  in  ;  their  alleged  piratical  conduct,  v.  456. 

America,  Spanish,  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  in,  v.  333. 

Amsterdam,  meeting  oi  British  exiles  at,  i  4T2.  The  authorities  connive  at  Ar- 
gyle's  expeilition,  i.  403,  502.  Opposition  in,  to  William  of  Orange,  ii.  240,373. 
Disputes  with  Lewi-  XIV.,  ii.  391,  The  Bank  of,  iv.  542.  Commercial  prosper- 
ity of,  V.  422. 

Anderton,  keeper  of  £i  secret  Jacobite  press,  iv.  477.  Tried  for  treason,  iv.  478. 
Executed,  iv.  480. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  raises  the  Cameroniau  regiment,  Ui.  313. 

Annandale,  Earl  of,  a  member  of  the  Club  at  Edinburgh,  iii.  272.  Goes  to  Lon- 
don, iv.  71.    Arrested  ;  his  confession,  iv.  86. 

Ann  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York  ;  T;  Ibot's  slanders  against,  ii.  54. 

Anne,  Princess  ;  afterwards  Queen  ;  educated  a  Protestant,  i.  197.  Married  to 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  i.  248.  Her  attaehiac-.t  to  ■■];o  1  )uchess  of  Blarl- 
borough,  ii.  234.  Scheme  for  inducing  her  to  become  a  Itoman  Catholic,  ii.  281. 
Her  absence  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  SZl,  424.  Her  disbelief  of 
his  legitimacy,  ii.  .367.  Her  flight,  ii.  465.  Consents  to  William's  election  to  the 
throne,  ii.  575.  Gives  birth  to  a  sou,  iii.  .357.  Provision'  made  for,  by  Parlia- 
ment, iii.  500.  Her  subserviency  to  Lady  Marlborough,  iii.  500-  Her  bigotry, 
iii.  502.  Her  letter  to  her  father,  iv.  249.  Her  interview  with  Mary  on  Marl- 
borough's treason,  iv.  255.  Her  rupture  with  her  sister,  iv.  257, 259.  And  recon- 
ciliation, iv.  577.    Her  reconciliation  with  William,  v.  37. 

Anne's,  Quocn,  Bounty,  iii.  80. 

Anselm,  Archbishop,  i.  32. 

Antrim,  Alexander  Maodonell,  Earl  of,  marches  on  Londonderry,  iii.  137.  Flight 
of  his  division  at  the  Boyne,  iv.  26. 

Apocrypha,  question  of  lessons  taken  from,  iii.  439. 

Arbutimot,  his  satire  on  the  first  P.artition  Treaty,  v.  3C2. 

Archangel,  founded  by  British  adventurers,  v.  311,  312.  Secret  trade  in  tobacco, 
V.  312. 

Arches,  Court  of,  ii.  90. 

Archidiaconal  Courts,  ii.  90. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Marquess  of,  i.  483.    His  power,  iii.  289. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of  ;  son  of  the  above,  i.  483.  Sentenced  to  death; 
escapes  to  Holland,  i.  484.  His  power,  i.  48.5.  Appointed  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  Scotland,  i.  489.  Lands  in  Scotland,  i.  495.  His  proclamati<m  ; 
raises  his  clan,  i.  496.  His  plan  of  operations;  thwarted  bv  his  followers,!. 
496,  498.  Marches  on  Glasgow^  i.  501.  His  troops  dispersed,  i.  501.  Taken 
prisoner,  i.  502.  His  fortitude,  i.  503.  His  last  sayings,  i.  505-  His  execution; 
1.  507.     His  unpopularity  in  Scotland,  iii.  290. 

Argjle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of ;  son  of  the  above.  Joins  William  Prince 
of  Orange  ac  the  Hague,  ii.  412.  Takes  his  seat  in  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh, 
iii.  249.  Administers  the  coronation  oath  for  Scotland  to  William  III.,  iii.  266, 
267.  Alarm  in  the  Highlands  at  his  restoration,  iii.  290.  His  insignificant 
character  ;  his  hatred  to  McDonald  of  Glencoe,  iv.  281.  Joins  in  the  plan  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  ^Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  iv.  287. 

Aristocracy,  English  ;  its  character,  i.  45.    Thinned  by  wars  of  the  Roses,  1.  45. 

Arlington,' Henry  Bennet.  Lord,  i.  198.    His  official  gains,  i.  284. 

Arminian  controversy,  i.  81. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas  ;  execution  of,  iii.  470. 

Arnold,  Michael,  a  juryman  in  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  ii.  341.  Holds  out  for  a 
conviction,  ii.347. 

Arran,  Earl  of,  ii.544. 

Articles,  Lords  of,  ii.  322. 

Arundel,  Eail  of,  i.  .563. 

Arundoll,  Lord,  of  Wardour,  ii.  .53.  Made  a  Privy  Councillor,  ii.  86.  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  ii.  150. 

Ashley,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord;  his  maiden  speech,  v.  106.  His  "Char- 
acteristics," V.  100. 

Ashley.    See  Shaftesbury. 

Ashton,  .John,  .Jacobite  agent,  iv.  108.  Arrested,  iv.  110.  His  trial  and  execu- 
tion, iv.  120,  128. 

"  Association,  The ; "  instituted  on  the  discovery  of  tlie  assassination  plot,  v. 
127.  Debate  in  the  Lords  upon,  v.  139.  Its  signature  throughout  the  country, 
V.  140,  149. 

Astry,  Sir  Samuel,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  ii.  338,  348. 

Athanasian  Creed,  question  of,  iii.  425. 
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Athlone,  importance  and  situation  of,  iv.  182.    Sicpe  of,  and  capture,  iv.  1S2, 187. 

AUilunc,  Karl  of  ^Gent-nil  Ciinkell),  roUuces  tlie  .Scolch  nmlint'crs  to  Biirrcniier, 
iii.  ^^.  At  the  Haillo  of  llie  lioyiic,  iv.  2:i.  Coiiimaiulorof  William  lll.'s  fonea 
in  Ireland,  iv.  lT;i.  Takes  the  llold,  iv.  I'JO.  KeUuees  Dallymore,  iv.  IM.  Hc- 
sieges  Athlone,  iv.  184.  Takes  the  town,  iv.  18G.  Advances  in  j)ursuit  of  Saint 
Kuth,  iv.  18y.  Attacks  the  Irish  at  Ajhrim,  iv.  liU.  Ga-u  ,  a  eoniplcto  victory, 
iv.  Ui'.  Takes Galway,  iv.  liH-  Bombards  Liniericl; ;  lakes  the  oriup^)'!  the 
Irish  cavalry,  iv.  Ui?.'  Takes  the  fori  on  Thoim.nd  Uridgo,  iv.  198.  lief  uses  tho 
term.-,  demanded  by  -''.e  Irish,  iv.  2ol.  Oilers  conditions  ;  which  are  nc- 
cepte<l,  iv.  2111.  His  dispute  with  .SarslieUl,  iv.  2^^4.  Created  ICarl  of  Atlilonn; 
Presides  ai  the  eourl-mariial  on  Grandvai,  iv.  3C1.  .Surprises  Givet,  v.  150. 
Grant  of  forfeited  Irish  lands  to,  v.  477. 

AUiol,  territory  of,  iii.  ai'J.     War  in,  iii.  322. 

Athol,  .John  Murray,  .Marquess  of  ;  opposes  Argyle,  i.  492.  Devastates  Arpyl©- 
ehire,  i.  oil.  Leader  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites,  iii.  250.  His  proceedings  in  the 
Convention,  iii.  :.d2.  llio  power,  and  weak  character,  iii.  320.  Leaves  Scotland, 
ui.  319. 

Atkvns,  Sir  Robert,  Chief  Baron,  iii.  32. 

Aiuiinder,  the  Great  Act  of,  iii.  202. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  ii.  107. 

Aug.-burir,  Treaty  of,  ii.  177. 

Auninyzilie.  iv.  225.    His  quarrel  v.ith  the  East  India  Company,  iv.23L 

Austin,  'ihonias,  a  juryman  in  llie  bishop's  trial,  ii.  'Ml. 

Austria,  conduct  of.  in  the  peace  negotiations  of  ItOT,  v.  231,  232. 

Auverquerqn  ■;  Ma:5ti'r  of  the  Horse  to  William  111.,  iii.  .3:!.  At  Limerick,  iv.  59. 
His  gallant  couduct  at  Steinkirk,   iv.  357.    At  Ihe  deaih-bed  of   William  111., 

V.  M'J. 

A vaux.  Count  of.  French  envoy  at  the  Hague,  ii.  173,  405.  His  representations 
to  Lewis  XIV.,  ii.  401.  His  warnings  to  .lames  II.,  ii^  404.  His  audience  of  the 
States  General,  ii-  40-t.  Advises  a  Frencli  invasion  of  Holland,  ii.  408.  Hid 
charaeler,  iii.  l.V.  Chosen  to  acconii>any  .Tames  to  Ireland,  iii.  100.  His  ob- 
fiervations  on  Ireland,  iii.  lf).1.  His  policy,  iii.  172.  Accompanies  .Tamos  into 
Ulster,  iii.  174.  Ketunis  to  l>ublin,  iii.  175.  His  advice  to  James,  iii.  197.  As- 
Bists  the  violent  Irish  i>arty.  iii.  2ii4.  SupiiArts  Uosenin  his  barbarities,  iii.  214. 
Advises  a  massacre  of  riotestants  in  Ireland,  iii.  374.  His  rejiort  of  the  Irish 
eoMiers.  iii.  .376.  Ailvises  .lames  to  enforce  discipline,  iii.  519.  Kecalled  to 
France,  iii.  521.    His  low  opinion  of  tlie  Duke  of  Berwick,  iv.  176,  uoto. 

Ayloile,  John,  i.  474.  note.    His  execution,  i.  510,  51L 

B. 

Bacr,n,  Lord,  his  philosophv,  i.  •'^C. 

Badminton,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  houBchoid  at,  1.  532.  Visit  of  James  IT.  to, 
II.  2C7.     Visit  of  William  III.,  iv.  C7. 

Baker,  Major  Henry,  takes  up  the  defence  of  Londonderry,  iii.  178.  Chosen 
niilitarv  govenior.'iii.  182.    Dies  of  fever,  iii.  211. 

Balcarra.s,  Colin  I.indeay,  Earl  of,  iii.  247-  His  commission  from  James  IL,  iii. 
24K.  His  lul''rvii^\T  with  ■\Villiani.  iii.  248.  Arrives  at  EdinbiirL'b,  iii.  248.  His 
prf>ceedings  in  the  Convention,  iii.  2.''i."i-  .Arrested,  iii.  298.  Take->  the  oath  of 
allegl3n<-e  to  William,  iv.  75.    His  resentuienl  againsl  Montgomery,  iv.  82, 

Balfour's  regiment,  Iii.  .322. 

Ballvmorc,  taki-n  by  (;inkell,lv.  ISL 

B.mdon,  muster  of  Protestants  at,  iii.  1,34.    Reduced  by  Gen.  ISIacarthy,  iii.  102. 

Bank  of  England.    See  England,  Bank  of. 

Banking,  origin  of,  iv.  M2.    Proposals  for  a  National  Bank,  iv.  648. 

Bantry  Bav,  action  in,  iii.  187. 

Bafitists,  iii.  81. 

illarbarv,  homcH  Irom.  1.  288. 

UJarbesii-iix,  .Mar^pn-ss  of  ;  his  frivolity,  Iv.  302.    Arranges  the  plan  for  the  assas- 
[  Klniition  i>{  William  III.,  iv.  'MM,  'M'A- 
•Barcelona,  taken  by  the  Fremh,  v.  242. 

VBarrlay,  Sir  George,  )ica<lH  the  jilot  for  the  assiutsiiiatlon  of  Willlnm  III.,  v.  111. 
/      His  e'ommlmdon  from  .Innn  h  II.,  v.  HI.     .\rrives  in  London  ;  his  disgiiiHeg.  v. 
'      112.     Ills  d'^alitit's  with  ciiarnoi-k  and  ParkyiiH,  V.  112.    His  "  Janissaries,    ▼. 
WT,.     Plan  of  attack,  v.  110.     I-^capiiH  to  France,  v.  129. 

Bari-lay,  BoImiI.  the  (Quaker,  iv.  I.'M'.. 

Barct>oue'H  I'.-irllament,  i.  129.    Ordinance  of,  1.  Xti1% 
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Barillon,  French  ambassador ;  his  intrigues  with  the  Country  Party^  i.  213.  Hia 
part  in  procuring  a  Romish  priest  to  confess  Charles  II.,  i.  394,  395.  His  lett* 
to  Lewis  XIV.,  i.  420,  note.  Tries  to  embroil  James  II.  with  Parliament,  ii.  31. 
His  report  of  Mordaunt's  speech,  ii.  41,  note.  Assists  the  Koman  Catliolic  fac« 
tion  in  the  Court,  ii.  56.  His  account  of  England  (1686),  ii.  119.  His  interview 
with  Rochester,  ii.  144.  Informs  Lewis  XIV.  of  James  II.'s  intention  towards 
the  Dissenters,  ii.  191.  'iees  the  true  temper  of  the  country,  ii.  268-  Advises  the 
bringing  over  of  Irish  troops,  ii.  383.  Deluded  by  Sunderland,  ii.  403.  His  house 
visited  by  rioters,  ii.  500,  Ordered  by  William  III.  to  leave  England,  ii.  529. 
Passed  over  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  choice  of  an  envoy  to  Ireland,  iii.  158. 

Barnardistone,  Sir  Samuel,  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  an  Exclusionist, 
iv.  229.    Retires  from  the  direction,  iv.  2.10. 

Barnstaple,  the  Corporation  of,  resists  the  Regulators,  ii.  307. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  i.  303. 

Bart,  John,  a  French  privateer,  iv.  3C7. 

Bartholomew  Pair,  Jacobite  farce  represented  at,  in  1693,  iv.  431. 

Bateman,  trial  and  execution  of,  i.  598. 

Bates,  a  dissenting  minister,  ii.  314. 

Bates,  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Houses,  V.  28,  30. 

Bath,  i.  316. 

■Bath,  John  Granville,  Earl  oi ;  at  Charles  II.'s  death-bed,  i.  395.  Attempts  to 
influence  the  Western  counties  for  James  II.,  ii.  298.  His  adhesion  to  William 
III.,  ii.  457. 

Battiscombe,  Christopher,  executed,  i.  580. 

Bavaria,  Elector  of,  iv.  117.  Made  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nct!icrlands,  iv. 
4G1. 

Bavaria,  Francis  Joseph,  Prince  of  ;  grounds  of  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
v-  305  ;  designated  by  Cbarles  II.  as  his  successor,  v-  370  ;  his  de.ath,  v.  004. 

Baxter,  Richard  ;  his  political  v.'orks  burned  at  Oxford,  i.  249.  His  moderation, 
i.  444.  Proceedings  against ;  Jeffrey's  behavior  to,  i.  445.  His  conviction  and 
sentencCj  i-  445.  Liberated  ;  refuses  to  be  a  tool  of  the  .Court,  ii.  207.  Takes 
the  lead  m  the  coalition  of  Dissenters  with  the  Church,  ii.  314,  320.  Complies 
with  the  Toleration  Act,  iii.  90.       ' 

Beachy  Head,  battle  of,  iii.  542. 

Bearbaiting,  i.  154. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of,  i.  532.  Commands  in  Bristol  against  Mon- 
mouth, i.  534.  His  failure  to  obtain  support  for  James  II.'s  policy,  ii.  298. 
Takes  Lovelace  jirisoner,  ii.  447.  Submits  to  William  HI.,  iii.  40.  Entertains 
William  at  Badminton,  iv.  67. 

Beaumont,  Lieut.-Col.,  protests  against  the  admission  of  Irish  recruits,  ii.  388. 
At  the  Boyne,  iv.  21. 

Becket ;  cause  of  his  popularity,  i.  33. 

Badford,  Earl  of,  ii.  232.    Raised  to  the  dukedom,  iv.  555, 

Berlford  House,  i.  325. 

Bedfordshire,  contested  election  for  (1685),  i.  432. 

BedliJe,  witness  in  the  Popish  Plot,  i.  220.    His  death,  i.  435. 

Beer,  consumption  of,  i.  293. 

Belfast,  iv.  14. 

BelJiaven,  Lord,  iii.  322.    His  support  of  Paterson's  Darien  scheme,  v.  427,  431. 

Bellamont.  Richard  Coot,  Earl  of  ;  appointed  Governor  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, v.  456.  His  measures  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Indi.an 
seas  V.  457.    Employs  William  Kidd,  v.  457  ;  arrests  him  at  New  York,  v.  iXK 

Bellasyse,  John,  Lord,  a  moderate  Roman  t'atliolic,  ii.  52.  Made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor by  James  II.,  ii.  86.    Made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  ii.  151. 

Bellefonds,  Marshal,  appointed  to  command  the  French  invasion  of  England,  iv. 
303. 

Bentinck,  William.    See  Portland. 

Berkeley,  Earl  of,  commands  the  squadron  agaanst  Brest,  iv.  557.  His  operations 
in  the  Channel,  v.  6S. 

Berkeley,  Lady  Henrietta,  i.  476. 

Bernardi,  Major  John  ;  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot,  iv.  114.  Arrested,  iv. 
126. 

Berry,  Lieut.-Colonel,  sent  to  support  the  Enniskilleners,  fli.  222.  His  action  with 
Anthony  Hamilton,  iii.  223. 

Berwick,  James  Fitziames,  Duke  of  ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ii.  299.  His 
attempt  to  enlist  Irish  recruit.'i,  ii.  388.  Accompanies  James  II.  in  his  (lifrht 
from  Rochester,  ii,  529.  Attends  James  to  Ireland,  iii.  ir.7.  Hir,  a.Tair  witb.  1lie 
Enniskilleners,  iii.  ~2.    Remains  in  Ireland  as   c;  :;jma::der-in-chief,  iv.  ca. 
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Weakness  of  Lis  government  at  Limerick,  iv.  173.    Recalled  to  France,  iv.  178. 

At  ibe  battlt.'  oi  Steinkirk,  iv.  350.     'J'akou  ininoner  at  haiidon  ;  his  uieeliiig 

witli  William,  iv.  4W..      Uv-a>l^  a  plot  for  a  Jacobiie  iiisurioclion,  v.  III.     I'l-o- 

CL'cJs  to  lx)nilon,  v.  111.    Failure  of  his  plot,  v.  llt^.     liis  jirivily  io  liio  asfassi- 

iiation  i«lot,  V.  \M.    Uetiinis  to  Frame  ;  his  iiiU'rviow  with  Lewis  Xl\'-,  v.  li;:). 

His  removal  from  Paris  Ucm::iide<i  ou  the  gro.md  of  hio  connection  with  the  as- 
sassination plots,  V.  ;-r_'8. 
Beveridge,  William,  1.  303.    A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  iii.  424. 

His  sermon  before  Convocation,  iii.  438.    Keceives  the  offer  of  the  bishopric  of 

Bath  and  WfUs  ;  his  irresolution,  iv.  149.  • 

Bildc,  ctwt  of  (Hth  century),  i.  «. 

Itilloii,  arrests  Jacobito  emit^t^aries  in  the  Thames,  iv.  110. 
Birch,  Colonel  John  ;  his  orijiin,  ii.  !m5.    His  speech  for  declaring  the  Convention 

a  Parliament,  iii.  39.     His  advice  in  the  matter  of  the  Scotch  mutineers,  iii.  47. 

L'rijes  seniUng  relief  to  Londonderry,  iii,  2US. 
Birnnngham,  i.  313. 

Binninghams  ;  a  nickname  of  Wliig  leaders,  i.  237. 
Bishops,  the  Seven,  oonsnltation  of.  at  Lanibeth,  ii.  31C.  Their  petition  to  James 

IL,  ii  31i>.     Their  examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  ii.  324.     Sent  to  the 

Tower,  ii.  ."^S.     Brought  before  the  King's  Bencii,  ii.  3a3.     Liberated  on  b.iil,  ii. 

333.     Their  trial,  ii.  Si)^.  316.     Kejoicings  at  theiracquittal.  ii.  34S.  Kejoicingsin 

the  camp.  ii.  353.    And  throughout  the  country,  ii.  353.    Concurience  of  partico 

in  favor  of,  ii.  354,  3r>C. 
Blackhe.ad.  agent  of  Young,  hides  a  forged  treasonable  paper  at  Bishop  .Sprat's, 

iv.  327.    Confesses  his  villany.  iv.  .331. 
Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur,  iii.  3.3,  note. 
Bl.air  C.Tstle,  iii.  320.    Besieged,  iii.  .321. 
Blake,  Kobeii,  i.  27(5.    His  defences  of  Taunton,  i.  525. 
Blathw.ivt,  witness  for  the  crown  against  the  bishops,  ii.  341. 
Bloody  .\ssizes.  i.  ,-,74,  rSC. 
Bbx'in'isbury  Square,  houses  in,  i:  324.' 
Blount,  Charles  ;  "ds  principles  and  writings,  iv.  410.   Attacks  the  restrictions  on 

the  nres.s,  iv.  420.     His  attacks  on  Edmund  Bohun,  iv.  421.    Circumstances  of 

his  aeatb,  iv.  428  av.d  note. 
Blue  Posts,  a  Jacobite  tavern  ;  supper  party  at,  v.  4C9. 
Blues,  regiment  of,  its  origin,  i.  270. 
Bohun,  Kilmund,  licenser  f)f  the  press,  Iv.  419.    His  principles,  iv.  419.    His  un- 

fiopularity,  iv.  420.    Att.icked  by  Charles  Blount,  iv.  422.    Brought  to  tho  bar 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  iv.  423. 
Boileau  ;  his  Ode  c>n  the  Siege  of  X.amur,  iv.350.    Burlesqued  by  Prior,  v.  08. 

"  Boilman.  Tom,"  i.  ryC>it. 
Boisseleaii,  left  in  command  of  James  II. 's  forces  at  Limerick,  iv.  69. 
Bombay,  disturbances  at  (time  of  James  IL),  iv.  220. 
Bonrep'aujt.  French  envoy  to  England ;  his  report  on  the  English  n.ivy,  i-  271. 

His  ability,  ii.  .W.    His  low  estimate  of  .lames  IL,  ii.  .'57.   Ilis  despatch  <'oncern- 

ing  Ireland,  ii.  283,  and  note.    Sent  to  offer  naval  assistance  to  James,  ii.  405. 

Coldly  n.-eeiveil,  ii.  -iii". 
Books,  gf-areity  of,  in  coimtry  places  {ICS.'T),  i.  357. 
B'rfiksellers'  shops  (London),  i.  .'i.')2, 

Bc'rland.  .lobn  ;  his  Tiairalive  of  the  Scottish  e.xpedition  to  Darien,  t.  440. 
Bo.-ieobel,  .James  II.'s  visit  to,  ii.  200, 
Bo*8uet;  his  reply  to  Burnet,  ii.  1()5.    Ilis  atlvice  on  tho  subject  cC  James  II.'s 

Declaration,  iv.  45,';. 
Bothwell  Hri<lge,  brittle  of,  L  23«. 
Boulliers.  .M.iniuess  of,  nt  tho  battle  of  Steinkirk,  iv.  aiC.    Throws  himself  into 

Namur.  V.  5*;.    Surrenders  tho  town,  v.  .10.    His  defence  of  tho  ca.itle,  v.  r.O. 

Surrenders,  V.  0^1.     His  detentifm  by  William  lll.'s  orders,  v.  tl.'i.     I{eturns  to 

Paris  ;  his  reception  by  Lowis  XIV.,  v.  Ct;.     His  mee-lings  with  Portlanrl,  v.  2.T7. 

His  ronverHiitioiis  with  Portland  on  his  demand  for  the  removal  of  .lames  II.'s 

rnurl  from  St.  f  Jerniains,  v.  :;2''.,  .32k. 
Bourbon,  liatlis  of  ;  .lames  II.'k  visit  to,  v.  4!K). 

IlourlK>n,  House  of ;  Its  growing  powvr,  1.  If?.  • 

BonrboM.  ly<wis,  Duke    /f ,  at  tho  battle  of  Sfeluklrk,  iv.  35C.    At  tho  battle  of 

I,4inden,  I  v.  4<;7. 
Boyle,  Itolwrt,  his  ehenileal  experiments,  L  .372. 
Boviie.  balilc!  of  tho,  iv.  21.     Flight  of  .lames  IL,  Iv.  31.    Loss  In  tho  two  armies. 

Iv.  .3J. 

Bojnc,  fSiistavuH  Hamilton,  Ix>rd,  OoAcmor  of  Enuiukillen,  iii.  130.    At  tho  sioco 
of  Athloni),  Iv.  inj. 
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Braccgirdle,  Anne,  Iv.  382. 

Bradgate,  v.  78. 

Brandenburg,  Elector  of  ;  his  condwct  in  the  Coalition,  iv.  339. 

Braiidenburgers  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  22. 

Bray,  Thomas,  Life  of,  i.  303,  note- 

Breadalbane,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of,  iv,  275.  Negotiates  for  "William  IIT.  ■vvith 
the  Jacobite  chiefs,  iv.  27G.  His  quarrel  with  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  iv.  276. 
Joins  in  the  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  iv.  282,  287. 
His  self-reproaches,  iv.  299. 

Breakspear,  NichWas  ;  hs  elevation  to  the  Papacy,  i.  33. 

Brest,  James  II. 's  departure  from,  for  Ireland,  iii.  160.  Disastrous  attack  upon, 
in  1G94,  iv.  557,  558. 

Bridge-water,  Earl  of,  ii.  296.  Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  v.  406. 
Presides  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  debate  on  the  Resumption  Bill,  v.  480. 

Bridport,  skirmish  at,  i.  518. 

Brighton,  i.  315. 

Briscoe,  John  ;  his  project  of  a  Land  Bank,  iv.  544,  and  note. 

Bristol,  capture  of ,  by  the  Royalists,  i.  113.  Its  appearance  and  trade  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,"  i.  306.  Kidnapping  at,  i.  306.  Threatened  by  Monmouth, 
i.  546.    Riots  at,  ii.  99. 

Britain  under  the  Romans  ;  under  the  Saxons,  i.  15,  16.    Barbarism  of,  i.  17- 

Brixham,  ii.  434. 

Brook,  Lord,  entertains  "William  at  "Warwick  Castle,  v.  78. 

Brown,  John,  murdered  by  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  i.  449. 

Brown,  Tom  ;  his  '■  Amusements,"  iii.  98,  note. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas  :  his  botanical  garden  at  Norwich,  i.  308, 

Browning,  Micaiah,  breaks  the  boom  across  the  Foyle  ;  killed,  iii.  217. 

Brunswick  Lunenburg,  Duke  of,  iv.  339.    Made  Elector  of  Hanover,  iv.  344. 

Brussels,  bombarded  by  the  French,  v.  60. 

Bryce,  John,  military  execution  of,  i.  450, 451.  .  

Brydges,  James  (afterwards  Duke  of  Chaudos),  his  motion  designed  against 

'    Somers.  v.  467,  468. 

Buccleuch,  Dukes  of,  i.  565. 

Buccleuch,  Anne  Scott,  Duchess  of  ;  married  to  Monmouth,  i.  231. 

Buchan,  appointed  commander  for  James  11.  in  Scotland,  iv.  72.  Surprised  and 
defeated  by  Livingstone,  iv.  541. 

Buchanan  ;  his  political  works  burned  at  Oxford,  i.  249. 

Buckingham,  George  V'illiers,  Duke  of  ;  his  character,  i.  199.  His  intrigues  with 
the  democratical  party,  i.  208.  Opposes  Danby's  government,  i.  212,  His  in- 
come, i.  282.  His  house  in  Dowgate,  i.  324.  His  chemical  pursuits,  i.  370,  and 
see  Cabal. 

Buckingham,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  corporation  of,  ii.  307. 

Buckinghamshire,  contested  election  for  (1685),  i.  432.    Election  for  (1701),  v.  503. 

Buffs,  regiment  of,  i.  270. 

Bulkeley,  a  Jacobite  ;  his  dealings  with  Godolphin,  iv.  161. 

Bull,  Bishop,  i.  303. 

Bunyan,  John,  ii.  208.  His  writings,  ii.  209.  Refuses  to  join  the  Court  party,  ii. 
209.    His  attack  upon  Fowler,  ii.  315,  note. 

Burford,  William  III.  at,  v.  78. 

Bui-ke,  Edmund  ;  his  opinion  on  the  National  Debt,  iv.  397,  note. 

Burleigh,  William  lll.'s  visit  to,  v.  77. 

Burley  on  the  Hill,  v.  18. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  i.  303.  His  merit  as  a  writer  and 
preacher,  ii.  163.  His  History  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  105.  Retires  from  Eng- 
land, ii.  170.  His  residence  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  170.  Brings 
about  a  good  understanding  between  William  and  Mary,  ii.  168.  Enmity  of 
James  II.  to,  ii.  224.  His  conversation  with  William  at  Torbay.ii.  435.  Sent 
forward  to  Exeter,  ii.  437.  Preaches  at  the  cathedral,  ii.  442.  Draws  up  a  papei 
for  the  signature  of  William's  followers,  ii.  457.  His  conduct  in  Salisbury 
cathedral,  ii-  482.  His  friendship  for  Halifax,  ii.  485.  Conversation  with  Hali- 
fax at  Littiecote,  ii,  488.  Commissioned  io  protect  the  Roman  Catholics,  ii. 
.533.  Preaches  before  the  House  of  Commons,  ii  572.  Declares  the  Princess 
Mary's  intentions,  ii.  572.  His  zeal  for  Marv.  ii.  578.  His  memoirs,  iii.  28,  and 
note.  His  generous  conduct  to  Rochester,  iii  41.  Made  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
iii.  77.  His  zeal  and  liberalitv  in  his  diocese,  iii.  78.  His  speech  on  the  Com- 
prehension Bill,  iii.  110.  His  Coronation  Sermon,  iii.  116.  His  plan  for  a  union 
of  the  Church  and  r>iss(mters.  iii.  237.  Proposes  placing  the  Princess  Sophia 
in  the  succession,  iii.  .''.Sn.  His  friendship  for  Tillotson,  iii.  4.37.  Proposer  of 
the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  against  the  sovereign  marrying  a  Papist,  Jii 
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447.  Remonstrates  against  the  use  of  briberv,  iii.  480.  His  sermon  on  the  gen- 
eral Fast  I)av  (ie;tO),  iii.  41V4.  His  iiitorview  wiih  William,  iii.  53").  Jlis  ex- 
planation oi  Marllwrouch's  tlis:jrace,  iv.  •J.lfi.  note.  His  all<';;i-.l  ailvioe  for  th« 
estalilishment  of  tlie  National  Dobt,  iv.  oitO.  His  I'astoial  Luller,  iv.  A23. 
Wliirh  is  orJereil  to  be  burnud  by  the  Coininons,  iv.  125.  Hi;  nortilioalion,  iv. 
4:2;},  and  note.  Supitorts  Friiwii  k's  attaiuiler,  v.  2  7.  His  Tlianksjiivin};  Ser- 
nio;i,  V. -Jix.  Hisvi.-itto  the  Czar  Peter  at  Dept foul,  v.  aifl.  Attack  iiixn.in 
the  Housj  of  Commons,  V.  4iVJ.  Il-<  «lt>feat,  v.  •)•■>.">.  His  Share  in  iiassing  Iho 
Uosumiitio'.i  r.i'.l.  v.  ■i^<•..     Alt  ikIm  William  HI.  on  his  death-boil,  v.  ^)(l^;. 

Burnet,  I'homas,  .Ma.'^ter  of  the  Charter-house  ;  his  resistance  to  the  admission 
of  a  Roman  Catholic,  ii.  2C0. 

Burrinj;tou  joins  William,  ii.  44fl. 

Hurt,  Captain,  liis  description  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  iii.  275. 

Burton,  .lames,  a  fugitive  conspirator,  concealed  by  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  informs 
against  his  benefactress,  i.  ."i!K'.,  r>'J'. 

Butler,  Samuel,  i.  313.     liis  satiro  on  the  Royal  Society,  i.  371,  note. 

Butler,  Captain,  bads  an  assault  on  Londondciry,  iii.  180. 

Buxton,  i.  'Mr>. 

Buyse,  Anthony,  i.  515.    Accompanies  Monmouth's  flight,  i.  551.    Taken,  i.  552. 


Cabal,  the,  i.  198.    Jta  measures,  i.  \^<»,  199.  Dissolved,  i.  207. 

Cabinet,  the  ;  its  origin  and  natuie,  i.  197,  19.S. 

Cacrmarthen,  Marquess  of.  Seo  Leeds.  Duke  of. 

Caermarthcn.  Peregrine,  Marquess  of,  son  of  the  above  ;  joins  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  tiie  Hague,  ii.  41L'.  Assists  in  the  arrest  of  Preston  and  his  accom- 
plices, iv.  UJ.  Takes  pan  in  the  att.-ick  on  Brest,  iv.  557.  Becomes  a  favorite 
with  the  Czar  Peter,  v.  31C.  Disaiipoiuted  of  thu  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
V.  3s6. 

Cailleniote,  Count  of,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  French  Huguenots,  iii.  372.  Slain 
at  the  Hoyne,  iv.  28. 

Calais,  bombardment  of,  iv.  561. 

Calderwood,  George,  iv.  9:«,  nole. 

CalJi  Tes  ;  bis  negotiations  witli  Dykvelt,  v.  1C3, 164.  French  negotiator  at  Rys- 
wick,  V.  2.'J2,  233. 

Calviiitstj<,  their  priiKiple  of  resistance  to  rulers,  i.  03. 

Camlwm  Colonel,  iii.  3i2. 

Cambrillgc  rniversity.  eminent  divines  at,  I.  355.  Decline  of  Greek  learning  at, 
in  the  lime  of  Cliarles  11.,  i.  :i.VJ,  300,  and  note.  Address  from,  to  James  11.,  i. 
431.  I.^yaK,-of  the  Universitv,  ii.  254.  Attacked  by  James  11.,  ii.  255,  250. 
Election  for" (1090),  iii.  479.    Election  for  (17ol)»v.  5u}. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel,  iii.  2!)1.  His  iharaeter,  iii.  291.  His  reputation 
for  l<ivalty,  iii.  292.  Meeting  at  his  liotise,  iii.  299.  His  advice  to  Dundee,  iii. 
30>i,  3*J9.  At  tbn  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  iii.  320,  .'527.  Retires  from  the  High- 
land army,  iii.  3.37.  Keeps  up  the  war  in  the  Highlands,  v.  72.  Wounded  in 
separating  a  quarrel,  v.  73.  Takes  the  oaths  to  William  Jll.'s  Govern  .lent,  iv. 
2><o,  2>vs. 

Cameronlan  redment,  ill.  313.  Stationed  at  Dunkeld,  iii.  338.  Repulses  an 
aita<:k  of  Highlanders,  iii.  340. 

Camerons,  llii',  iii.  293. 

Campbell,  Archibald.    See  Argyle. 

Campbell,  Captiiin,  of  Glenlyon,  commands  the  company  stationed  at  Glencoe. 
iv.  292.  -M.-msacrcH  the  Macdonalds,  iv.  295.  His  remorse,  iv.  299.  Declared 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament  a  murderer,  v.  40. 

Campbell,  Lieutenant,  connnands  a  party  of  William's  troops  at  Wincanton,  11. 
40^). 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardkinglass,  a<lminlHter8  the  oaths  to  Macdonald  of 
GliMiii.c,  iv.  2M). 

Campbells,  persecution  of,  after  the  failure  of  Arg>'le'8  expedition,  1.  483.  Their 
aj<<:endency  and  character  in  the  Highlands,  iii.  2K7.  Co.alilion  against,  iii.  2K'J. 
Dlaanned  by  llie  Royalist  clan.';,  iii.  311.  Their  predominanco  in  the  High- 
lands (n;!):M,'lv.  413. 

CaiialifM,  Srianlsb  ainbaiiga<lor  in  England,  his  insulting  noto  to  William  111.,  v. 
417.     Ordered  to  le.ivutho  countrv,  v.  ■i\'!. 

Cannon,  commander  of  IiIhIi  nuxilfarlcit  under  Dundee,  ill.  .T22.  Succeeds  to  th* 
rorninrindnf  the  Higliland  urmv  ;  increiuto  of  Ills  force.  111.  3.35.  Dlsonlers  In 
hl«  <  Hiii|..  ill.  aw,.  J»cfe(itc,l  ni'Dnnkeld,  111.  339.  His  army  dissolved,  iii.  341. 
bupcnteduUiit  the  comuuiud,  iv.  73. 
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Cautetbury,  Archbishop  of ;  his  income,  i.  283. 

Capel,  Sir  Henry,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  iii.  30.  His  jealousy  of  Btali* 
fax,  iii.  .3tjS.  Defends  Clarendon  in  the  Privy  Council,  iii.  539.  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  iv,  433. 

Captains,  sea,  under  Charles  II.,  i.  275. 

Caie,  Henry,  ii.  2U5. 

Carey.  Henry,  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Halifax;  V.  19i 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  ii.  580. 

Carmelites  in  London,  ii.  97. 

Carmichael,  Lord,  William  lll.'s  Commissioner  in  the  Scotch  General  Assetnbly^ 
iv.  94. 

Carrickfergus,  taken  by  Schomberg,  iii.  379.     Landing  of  William  III.  atj  iv.  l4, 

Carstairs,  a  witness  in  the  Popish  plot,  i.  220.    His  death,  i.  435. 

Carstairs,  William  ;  his  fortitude  under  torture,  ii.  412.  His  advice  to  William 
III.,  ii.  4.37.    His  influence  with  William  in  Scotch  affairs,  iii.  271. 

Carter,  Admiral,  iv.  315.  Killed  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  iv.  317.  His  funeral, 
iv.  322. 

Carthagona,  sacked  by  the  French,  v.  242. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Chester,  ii.  89.  Takes  part  in  a  Popish  procession, 
ii.  248.  At  Chester,  ii.  268.  Commissioner  at  Oxford,  ii.  274.  A  tool  of  James 
II.,  ii.  316,  325.  Insulted  by  the  populace,  ii.  333,  349.  Present  at  the  inter- 
view of  the  bishops  with  James,  ii.  316.  Attends  James  II.  to  Ireland,  iii.  157. 
His  death,  iii.  205. 

Caryl,  John,  agent  of  James  II.  at  Rome,  ii.  78. 

Cassels  ;  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot,  v.  115,  125. 

Castile,  supremacy  of,  over  the  Spanish  empire,  v.  3.33.  Strong  feeling  in, 
against  the  partition  of  the  Spnnit^h  dominions,  v.  369,  370. 

Catalonia,  French  successes  in  (lOOfi.  iv.  109. 

Castelmaine,  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of,  ii.  53.  James  II. 's  ambassador  to  Rome,  ii. 
78,  242.  His  audiences  with  the  Pope  ;  his  dismissal,  ii.  245.  Impeached,  iii. 
4,'>8. 

Catharine  of  Portugal.  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  i.  179. 

Catinat,  Marshal,  leads  Fiench  forces  into  Piedmont,  iv.  90.  Gains  the  victory 
of  Marsiglia,  iv.  486.     .loined  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  v.  164. 

Cavaliers,  designation  of,  i.  100.  Party,  how  composed,  i.  101,  102.  Their  argu- 
ments, i.  102.  Their  early  successes,  i.  108.  Under  the  Protectorate,  i.  128. 
Coalesce  with  the  Presbyterians,  i.  ],33.  Their  renewed  disputes  •with  the 
Roundheads  after  the  Restoration,  i.  142.  144.    Their  Discontent,  i.  nj.. 

Cavendish,  Lady,  her  letter  to  Sylvia,  iii.  14. 

Celibacy  of  Clergy,  how  regarded  by  the  Reformers,  i.  80. 

Celts,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  i.  69. 

Chamberlayne,  Hugh,  a  projecfcr  of  the  Land  Bank.  iv.  546,  and  note.  His  mis- 
calculations, iv.  547.     His  persistence  in  his  scheme,  v.  147. 

Chambers  ;  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot,  v.  118,  123. 

Chancellors,  provision  for,  on  their  retirement,  v.  466. 

Chaplains,  domestic,  i.  299,  300. 

Charlemont,  taken  by  Schomberg,  iii.  623. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  iv.  212. 

Charleroy  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  473. 

Charles  I.  ;  his  .accession  and  character,  i.  85.  Parlimentary  opposition  to,  i.  86. 
Reigns  without  Parliaments  ;  violates  the  Petition  of  Right,  i.  88.  His  meas- 
ures towards  Scotland,  i.  95.  Calls  a  Parliament,  i,  86.  Dissolves  it,  i.  80. 
His  scheme  for  a  Council  of  Lords  :  sum.mons  the  Long  Parliament,  i.  97.  His 
visit  to  Scotland,  i.  98.  Suspected  of  inciting  the  Irish  rebellion,  i.  101-  Im- 
peaches the  five  member?,  i.  107.  Departs  from  London,  i.  108.  His  adherents,  i. 
110.  His  flight  and  imprisonment,  i-  llO-  His  deceit,  i.  122.  Executed,  i.  123. 
Public  feeling  regarding  his  martyrdom,  iii.  455. 

Charles  II.  ;  acknowledged  by  Scotland  an.d  Ireland,  i-  120.  His  restoration,  i.  139, 
His  character,  i.  159,  100.  Proflig.acy  of  his  reign,  i-  109.  His  government 
becomes  unpopular,  i.  177,  178.  His  marriage,  i.  179.  His  revenge  on  Sir  -lohu 
Coventry,  i.  191.  His  league  with  Louis  XIV..  i.  191,  195,  His  modes  of  raising 
money,  i.  200.  Thwarts  the  foreign  policy  of  Danby,  i.  210,  217.  Consults  Sir 
William  Temple,  i.  222.  Resists  the  Exclusion  Bill,  i.  239.  His  politic 
measures,  i.  242,  243.  Viola* es  the  law,  i.  249.  Factions  in  his  Court,  i.  251.  His 
army,  i.  209.  272.  State  of  bis  iiavv.  i.  273,  278.  Ordinance,  i.  280.  His  envoys 
abroad,  i.  282.  Entertained  at  Norwich,  i.  .308.  His  Court  ;  his  affability,  i.  332. 
His  laboratory  at  AVhitehall,  i.  "70.  His  habits,  i.  3S7,  His  sudden  ilbiess,  i. 
387.  Refuses  the  Eucharist  from  Protestant  bishops,  i.  391.  Absolved  by  Friar 
Buddleston,  i.  395, 396.    His  interview  with  his  natural  children,  i,  396.    Hia 
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death,  i.  397.    Conflicting  accounts  of  his  death  scene,  i.  397,  398.  note.    Sub- 

l>eittnl  to  have  been  puisonotl.  i.  otts.    His  funeral,   i.  401.    lliB  dislike  of  JeX- 

fn-y.-',  i.  -JOS.    Papers  in  his  writing  iiul)lislvcd  by  .lames  II.,  ii.  50.    His  popular 

qiulli'aes.  iii.  50.     Touches  fi>r  Uie  kind's  evil.  iii.  A'2'J, 
Charles  11.  of  Spain  ;  joins  the   cealiiion  against   Fiance,  iii   119.     Jiistifies  Iiis 

league   with   heretics,    iii-  l-'i.     His  inibeellily,   iv.  ;>10.     His   expeeted  deniiso 

without  issue.  V.  ;>;J0.     lntnj;u,      of   tliu  several   claimants  at  his  C'onrl,  v.  3;>6. 

His   physical  and   menial  Incapacity,  v.  ^iST,  338.    F.ietions  in  his  Court.v.  .339. 

])esit:nales  the  I'linee  of  Liavari;.       his  successor,  v.  ;>71.    Supersliticnis  terrors 

inspiieil  by  Cardinal  Toitocarrero,  v.  -111.    His  visit  to  the  sepiiJcbio  of  tha 

Es.urial.  v.  414,  415. 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden*;  his  death,  v.  234. 
Charles.  Duke  of  Lorraine,  lakes  Mentz,  iii.  3P3. 
ciiarlton.  dudge,  dismissed  \'V  .Iiunes  II..  ii.  81. 
Chanioek.  Robert,  ii.  i;t>l,  u'ti'i."  Supports  danics's  attack  on   Magdelene  College, 

ii.  270.  271.  Becontes  a  .lacobiteConspirainr.  v.  41.    Sent  l>y  Ids  confeder  to  tt 

St.  Germains,  v.  55.     Hisehare  in  the  as.<a.-^si nation  plot,  v.  IVX  Arrestv-d,  v.  125. 

His  trial,  v.  123.    And  execution,  v.  132-      His  paper  justifying  his  conspimejr^ 

V.  138. 
Charter,  the  Great,  i.  25. 
Charterhouse.  -lames  II. 's  attack  on,  ii.  2CC. 
Cliarters.  municipal,  seized  liv  rharles  1I-.  i.  248. 

<'hartres.  rhiliji,  Duke  of.  at  the  battle  of  Sleinkiik,  iv.  356.     -M  L.Tnden.  iv.  4C8^ 
Chateau  Kennud.  Count  of.  commands  the  French  lleet  in  Banlry  Bay,  iii.  1S7.. 
Chail.am  ;  Dnicli  tleetat,  i.  IcO. 
Cli.itsworth,  ii.  231. 
Chaucer,  i.  29. 
Chelsea  in  1685,  i.  319. 
Chelsea  HospiUl,  i.  281. 
Clielteidiani,  i.  315. 

Cheshire.  discoveiT  of  palt  in,  i.  291.     ConfcFtcd  election  for  (IGS.'J').  i.  433. 
Chester.  .lames  Il.'at.  ii.  2f.-.     ^Villia^l  lll.'s  d<  purlnre  from,  for  Ireland. iii.  5."0. 
Chesterlield,  I'hilip.  Farl  of,  joins  the  lisin;;  for  NVilliam  I'rincuof  Uiange  in  the 

North,  ii.  l.".;i.     'I'll'!  privv  ."eal  olTered  to  him.  iii.  4.>^1. 
Chesterlield.   I'hilip   Dormer,  Farl  of  ;  his  opinion  of  William  Cowpcr,  and  of 

.Marlboro:  gli,  v.  194. 
Chovnev,  (iraliain.  Viscount  ;  his  duel  with  Lord  AVIiarton,  v.  451. 
ChiiVmch,  intrfxlucea   I'liar  Huddleston  to  Chailes  ll.'s  death-bed,  i.  305-    His 

contract  with  .lelTrevs.  i.  407. 
Child.  Sir  dohn.  CoveriKir  of  Bombnv,  iv.  2:^1.    His  dc.nlh.  iv.  2.".7. 
Child,  Slr.loHiah,    Director  of  tbe  Fast  India  <  ompany  ;  his  wealth,  iv.   2'_'8. 

Ailnpl-s  Torv    politics,  iv.  2;<0.      Becomes  sole  manaiTorof   the  (ompany;  his 

iiitliniice  at"court,  iv.  2.'«>.     <lamnr.  a^'ainst.  after  the  Ke\olutiou,  iv.  2;!2.  2"^. 

}i\*   resistance  to  the  proposed  measures  of  Parliament,  iv.  2.'39.     His  secret 

nianasem-nt  of  the  Ijisi  India  Company's  affairs,  iv.  484.    Sets  parliamentary 

autlioritv  at  defiance,  iv.  528. 
Chimnev  tax,  1.204. 
Cholmoiidlcv,  Lord,  joins  the  rising  for  William  Prince  of  Orange  m  the  >orlh, 

11.  4.'i9.       ■  ,     . 

ClirUt  «hur<h,  Oxford,  api)ointnientof  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  deanery  of,  ii.  88. 
ChriHiiiia  ff  Sweden  sit  Pome,  ii.  241. 
J.'hurcldll,  .Arabella,  i.  41.''.. 

Churchill.  Gi-orge,  Uikes  the  Duke  of  Berwick  prisoner  at  Lnndcn,  iv.  407. 
Churchill,  .lohii.     Sei;  Marlborough. 

Clbberilhe  sculptor),  i.  .'57.'''.  ,       .     „«     »n 

CliU-rs,  .ArnoM  Van  ;  Dutch  andiafsndor  nl    the  Court  of  James  II..  i-  492.    Dos- 

patrli  of,  ii.  IIH.  note.     Ills  .-ibseuce  ai  ihi?  birth  <if  llio  Priiico  of  Wales,  ii.  .129, 

424.     Mis  a<  ...mil  of  the  :ir  rii.idal  of  the   bishops.  11,  .••.;;i,  note.     His  interview 

with  d.im.  H.  ii.  4<H'.     His  account  of  the  eleCion  of  1C!M»,  iii.  478. 
Civil  List,  oiluin  ..f  the.  iii.  4'<7,  4'.>'.». 
Civil  war.  ciiiiimiinci  ment  of  llio,  i.  11). 

••  Claim  of  Ki-ht,"  ill.  2ft4.  ,     ,  ,  ^^  ,^^     r, 

Clancartv,  D.in..nu'b  Macarthv.  Earl  of  ;  his  romanllc  history,  v.  277,278.    Par- 

doned  iiv  Ijidv  Unssidls  Inlfuonce,  v.  278. 
CUncv.  a  dacbiie  lurent,  v.  IWt.     Arrest'd.  tried,  and  pilloried,  v.  Ifi7. 
Clarendon,  I.:<lward  Hv.le,Karl  of,  I.  im    liln  .  haiacier.  i.  IDI.     Hisfall,  I.  ISn.  His 

ofHclul  unlim,  I.  2HL'  llln  IhiUm-   In   Wcstinlni't<:i,  i.  ;;2ii.     On  Iho  lr«ulity  of  tho 
ActM  ..f  Ih"-  (  i.nv.iiti'.n  of  lfi<.o  111.  .fi. 
CUrcudon,  Henry  Hyde,  liarl  of,  »yn  wf  the  preceding,  appolnlod  ^ord  rnvy 
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Seal,  i-  404.  His  interview  with  Monmouth,  i.  576.  Deprecates  James  11. 's  con- 
duct towards  the  Church,  ii.  49.  His  opinion  of  the  Irish  Church,  ii.  127;  note. 
Arrives  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  ii.  132.  His  want  of  influence,  li.  134. 
His  alarm  and  meanness,  ii.  135.  Incurs  the  displeasure  of  James  II.,  ii.  139. 
Dismissed,  ii.  148.  EUects  of  his  dismission,  ii.  15 ).  floins  in  the  consultation 
of  the  bishops,  ii.  316.  Questioned  by  James  II.,  ii.  42-!.  His  lamentations  at 
his  son's  desertion  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  450,  His  speech  in  the  council 
of  Lords,  ii.  468.  Joins  William,  ii.  479.  Advises  the  imprisonment  of  James, 
ii.  519.  Kesumes  Tory  piiaciiiles,  ii.  57G.  llefuses  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  iii.  40.  Takes  part  in  Jacobite  plots,  iii.  534,  535-  William  III.'s 
forbearance  to,  iii.  531.  Arrested  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  iii.  539.  His 
letter  to  James,  i  v .  108.  Informed  against  by  Preston,  iv.  "loO.  William's  leniency 
to,  iv.  13), 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  2S.    Moves  the  addre.-^s  of  thanks  to  Wnili.am  III.,  iii.  508. 

Clai-ges,  Sir  Walter,  Tory,  candidate  for  Westminster  in  1C95,  v.  80. 

Clarke,  Edward  ;  his  paper  against  the  Licencing  Act,  y.  IG. 

Claude,  John,  a  Huguenot ;  his  book  burned  by  order  of  James  II.,  ii.  80. 

Claverhouse.    See  Dundee. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert ;  his  house  in  the  Old  Jewry,  i.  321.  Mover  of  the  Exclusion 
IJill  ;  his  election  for  London  in  1G8S,  ii.  555. 

Cleland,  William,  iii.  2.53.  Lieut-Colonel  of  Cameronians,  iii,  313.  At  the  battle 
of  Dunkeld,  iii.  340.     His  death,  iii.  340. 

Clench,  William,  a  Koman  Catholic  writer,  ii.  108,  109,  note. 

Clergy,  their  loss  of  importance  after  the  Reformation,  i.  297,  299.  Two  classes 
of,  i.  300,  305.  The  rural  clergy  under  Charles  II.,  i.  297.  Their  degraded  con- 
dition, i.  300.  Their  great  influence,  i.  303.  Question  of  requiring  oaths  from 
the  clergy,  iii.  115.  Difference  of  tiie  two  Houses  of  Parliament  thereupon,  iii. 
116. 

Clerkenwell,  establishment  of  a  monastery  in,  ii.  98,  445. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  i.  195,  388. 

Clilford,  Mrs.,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  528,  536,  537- 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Cabal  Ministry,  i.  198.  His  retirement,  i. 
208.    The  originator  of  the  corrupting  of  Parliament,  iii-  487. 

Clippers  of  the  coin,  law  of  Elizabeth  against,  v.  85.  Their  activity  and  gains  ; 
public  sympathy  with   v.  8G.    Extent  of  mischief  caused  by,  v.  SG,  87. 

"  Club,"  the,  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  272.  Its  power,  iii.  317.  Its  intrigues,  iii.  341. 
Its  intrigues  with  the  Jacobites,  iv.  83.    The  chiefs  betray  each  other,  iv-  83. 

Coaches,  tirst  estahlisbment  of.  i.  343,  34G. 

Coad,  John,  his  narrative,  i.  583,  note. 

Coal,  consumption  of,  i.  291-     Cost  of  conveyance,  i.  342. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  i.  486.  His  disputes  with  Argyle,  i-  497.  His  attempt  on  the 
Lowlands,  i.  499.     Taken  prisoner,  i.  502.    Ransomed,  i.  591. 

Coffee  houses,  i.  334,  3.35,  336. 

Cohorn,  employed  in  the  defence  of  Namur,  iv.  347.  Wounded,  iv.  348.  Serves 
in  the  siej;e  of  Namur,  v.  57.    Surprises  Givet,  v.  150- 

Coiners,  iv.^85,  80. 

Coining,  ancient  ami  improved  system  of,  iv.  86. 

Coke,  Jbhn,  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  38- 

Colchester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord,  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  448. 

Coldstream  Guards,  the,  i.  271 ;  iii.  394. 

Coleman,  Edward,  i.  217. 

Colepepper,  becomes  an  adviser  of  Charles  I.,  i.  99. 

Colepepper,  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  ii.  229,  230. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  an  ancestor  of  William  HI.,  iv.  472. 

College,  Stephen,  trial  and  execution  of,  i.  244,  245. 

Collier,  Jeremy  ,•  his  Essay  on  Pride,  i.  301.  note-  Preacher  at  Gray's  Inn.  i.  303. 
A  nonjuror,  iii.  412.  His  "  Remarks  on  theljondon  Gazette,"  iv.  480.  Absolves 
Friend  and  Parkyns  at  Tyburn,  v-  138-  Sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced 
again.st,  v.  139. 

Cologne,  Archbishopric  of,  ii.  394. 

Colonies,  principle  of  dealing  with  them,  v.  299,  300- 

Colt,  Sir  Henry,  candidate  for  Westminster  in  1698,  v.  358- 

Comines,  Philip  de,  his  opinion  of  the  English  government,  i.  44. 

Commission,  the  High,  Clarendon's  testimony  to  its  abuses,  i.  91.  Abolished  ai 
the  Restoration,  ii.  90.  Reappointed  by  James  II.,  ii.  92.  Proceedings  in, 
against  Bishop  Compton,  ii-  9.5,  98.  Proceedings  against  the  universities,  ii.  252- 
Against  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ii.  254,  258.  Against  Magdalene  College. 
Oxford,  ii- 360.    Further  proceedings  in,  ii,  381,    Abolished,  ii,  420. 
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Commoners,  dlstlnffnishod  families  of,  1. 45.  ,        ,  .     .     ,, 

Comiiioiis,  House  of  ;  its  lirst  sittings,  i.  27.    How  constituted,  i.  1,).    Conimeuc*. 

inent  of  its  oontesl  wilJi  the  Crown,  i.  tti.    Seo  J'luli.iiiiont. 
Comuionweiiltli  luodainieil,  i.  l.'T. 
Companies  i>ro;cil»a  i,Ui  i*-),  iv.  3Jl,  39-2. 
Coni|K>iinaers,  The,  iv.  -l-toi.    Adviso  James  II.  to  rcBigii  the  crown  to  Lis  soit,  ir. 

433- 
Coiui«:cliensio;i  Bill  ;  Its  provisions,  iii.  90,  91.    Kcsistance  to,  lii.  01-    Suffered  to 

dro;«,  iii.  HI.  Tli  •  o'ojoot  of  it  «le:calcd  b.-  Convocal.oii,  iii.  4l0. 
Compton,  llenrj-.  Bishop  of  I,on<lou  j  tutor  to  iho  rrincesses  Mary  and  Anne,  ii. 
40-  Disgraced  bv  ,Jani03  II.,  ii.  41.  Icclincs  to  suspend  Charp,  ii.  1.2.  Pro- 
ceedings a^inst  bim,  ii.  97.  Suspended  from  his  spiritual  functions,  ii.  <!t>. 
Ilia  education  of  the  I'rinci-ssMary,  ii.  103.  Hisconiniunications  wiili  Dykvelt^ 
ii- iU.  .Joins  in  the  consultations  of  the  bishoits.  ii.  SIC  .loins  the  i-evoUi- 
tiona;  y  conspiracy,  ii.  :\\'0.  Sifrns  iho  invitation  to  the  I'rinco  vi  Orange,  ii.  309; 
His  su"sp>>nsion  r"movcil,  ii.  419.  Qtiestione<l  by  James;  liis  equivocation,  ii. 
4L"'J.  Takes  part  in  the  conference  of  the  bishops  wit li  James,  ii- 442.  Assis;9 
the  flight  of  the  Princess  Anne,  ii.  4n(;.  "Waits  on  Willian  at  .St.  James's,  ii.. 
r)2;J.  Supiwr'.s  the  Comprehension  Bill,  iii.  92.  Assists  at  tlie  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  iii.  H<',.  Hi;  claims  for  the  primacy,  111.4."".  His  discon- 
tent at  b.-ing  passe<l  over,  iii.  4.'?.^.  Accompanies  William  to  Holland,  iv.  113. 
His  jealousv  of  Tillotson,  iv.  142.  Preaches  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  Xhauks^^iviuij: 
Day,  v.  249." 

Conde,  the  Prince  of  ;  Lis  opinion  of  William  of  Orange,  ii.  157. 

Conduit  Street,  i.  .nLG. 

Conin;;>l)y,  Thomas,  Paym.ister-Gcneral  under 'William  ITT.,  iv.  1.').  One  of  the 
Ix)rd.-;  .iusticcs  for  Irelaiul,  iv.  2.'!.  Orders  the  execution  of  (Jafney,  iv.  172. 
Signs  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  iv.  202.  Becomes  unpopular  with  the  Knglishry, 
iv.  429.    His  recall,  i v.  429.    Prior's  h.allail  against,  iv.  430. 

Consistory  Courts,  ii.  W. 

Constantinople,  Kn;^;Iisli  amba?s.a<lf)r  af ,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I!.,  1.  282. 

Conli,  Arinand,  I'rincc  <a',  at  the  battle  of  Slcinkirk,  iv.  350. 

Conventicle  Act,  The,  ii.  197. 

Convention,  The,  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1C88,  ii.  S.".?.  Election  of 
Members,  ii.  .W.  Meels,  ii.  ,'^>51.  Debates  on  the  state  of  tluyiation,  ii.  538,  .557. 
The  Commons  declare  the  throne  vacant,  ii.  60ii.  The  Lords  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  a  regency,  ii.  5C2.  The  Lords  negative  tho  clause  declaring  the  throno 
vacant,  ii.  573  Dispute  between  the  Houses,  ii.  573,  674.  The  Lords  yield,  ii. 
CT9.  Iteforins  Bug'.;estcd  by  the  Commons  Committie,  ii.  T%\.  Adopts  the  Dec- 
laration of  I{i;;ht,  ii.  5>^1.  Declares  William  and  Mary  Ivinga:id  Oncen  ;  set- 
tles the  sucees.-^ion,  ii.  .580.  Its  adherenco  tor.ncient  forms  and  principles,  ii. 
688,  .>-»0.  Oucstioii  of  its  conversion  into  a  Parliament,  iii.  35.  Bill  to  that  ef- 
fect i)as8cu  by  the  Lords,  iii.  39.  By  the  Common.'*,  iii.  39.  Seo  Parliament  of 
1689. 

Convention,  Scotch,  iii.  229,  230.  Letter  of  Willi;im  III.  to,  iii.  241.  Its  meeting, 
iii.  248.  Llects  llio  Duko  of  Hamilton  president,  i'i.  2V).  Appoints  a  Conimit- 
teo  of  Elections  ;  summons  Edinburgh  Castle  to  surrender,  iii.  2'il.  Letter  of 
James  II.  to,  iii.  251.  William's  leii.  t  read,  iii.  251.  Jam<' I's  letter  read  ;  it:i 
effect,  iii.  255.  Agitation  i:i,  on  the  flight  of  Dundee,  iii.  257.  Its  nie.'.surc  s  of 
defence  ;  1  tt-r  t<»  William,  iii.  2.".'<.  Appoints  a  cummiltee  to  i)repare  a  plan  of 
iFOVcrnnicnt,  lii.  2.5;t.  I)eclar<M  tlio  dei)ositi<iu  of  James,  iii.  2ril.  J'roclainin 
Willi.am  .'ind  .Mary  ;  adojits  the  d.-din  or  Bight,  iii.  2GJ.  Its  di'cl  nation  again:  t 
Ep!s<  opa-y,  iii.  201.  Itecogidzes  the  legality  of  torture,  iii.  200.  Kevises  tbo 
coronaiion  oath,  iii.  2'JC.  Couverted  into  a  Parliament,  iii.  315.  Sou  Par- 
liament, .Scotch.  ^ 

Convocation,  subjection  of,  to  royal  authority,  i.  01.  Willianj  III.  iW) nested  by 
I'arllam<-nt  to  Kuinmoa  Convucatioii,  iii.  111.     <'onslitutiii;i  of,  iii.  ■\.','.i. 

C<>iiv(>calion  of  10»>0;  its  temper,  iii.  4:5  :  i;x,T,si)erated  by  the  iiroceedings  in 
Seutland,  iii.  335.  Slei-ts,  iii.  4:!.-i.  The  lloiiscs  dilTi'r  on  the  Aildress,  ill.  Ml). 
W:u<tc  of  time  by  the  Lower  House,  iii.  -111.  Jealousies  in,  iii.  442,  note,  i'ru- 
rogued,  iii.  41.'!. 

Convngham,  Sir  Albert,  loader  of  Enniskillcn  Dragoons,  Iv-  22. 

Coot,  .Sir  Thomas,  <hiurnian  of  the  Ensl  India  Company,  iv-  IK.'j.  I'ls  acc<nints 
of  Ills  expemiiture,  V.  2C.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  v.  27.  Outains  a  Bill  of  Indem- 
nity, V.  1:K. 

C<M>k,  a  >ion]uriiig  clergyman,  assists  In  the  absolution  of  Friend  and  Parkyus  ak 
Tyburn,  v.  i;i7, 

COOIM.T,  Bishui),  Lis  uiutwcr  to  Martin  Marprulalo,  1.  78,  nolo. 
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Cork,  James  li.  at,  lii.  161.    Taken  by  Marlborough,  iv.  69.  ,         , , 

Cornbui-y,  Eawaid,  Viscount,  dessrta  to  William,  ii.  449.    His  signature  forged  by 

Robert  Young,  iv.  324. 
Coniisli,  Henry  ;  his  trial  and  cxecutio;i,  i.  534.    llis  attainder  reversed,  iii.  a46. 
Co.nwall,  tin  and  copper  in,  i.  289.     Feeling  on  tbe  imprisonment  of  Bishop  Tre- 

lawney,  i!.  333.     Levies  in,  in  expectation  of  a  French  landing,  iv.  45. 
C'oiiiw.allis,  Charles,  Lord,  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iv.  27L 
Coronation  oath,  iii.  115. 

Corporation  Act,  Bill  for  the  repeal  of,  iii.  107. 
Corporation  Bill,  The,  iii.  4G8. 
Cosmo,  Grand  Duke  ;  his  travels,  i.  300,  note  ;  i.  320,  note.    His  praise  of  English 

inns,  i.  349,  note. 
Cotton  manufacture,  i.  311. 
Country  gentlemen,  i.  292.    Their  rudeness  of  manners,  i.  293, 294.    Their  loyalty 

and  attachment  to  the  Church,  i.  295. 
"  Country' Party,"  Tlie,i.  190.    Opposes  the  Cabal,  i.  205.    Difficulties  of ,  i.  211. 

Its  dealings  witli  France,  i.  212.    Tlie  new  Country  Party,  ii.  30. 
Covenanters,  Scotch,  i.  175.    Persecution  of,  i.  449.     Summary  executions  of,  i. 
449,452.    Their  hatred  of  the  observance  of  festivals,  iii.  230.    Dissatisfied  with 
the  Convention,  iii.  267.    Their  scruples  about  taking  arms  for  William  IM.,  iii. 
312,  314. 
■Covent  Garden,  i.  324,  325. 
•Coventry,  riots  at,  ii.  99. 

■Coventry,  Sir  John,  Charles  II.'s  revenge  on,  i.  191. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  i.  3C3.    His  Ode  to  the  Itoyal  Society,  i.  370. 
■Cowper,  William,  supports  the  attainder  of  Fenwick,  v.  193.     Opposes  the  Bill 
for  regulating  elections,  v.  216.    His  popular  qualities  ;  member  for  Hertford, 
V.  447.    His  defence  of  Lord  Somers,  v.  4G3. 
'Cowper,  Spencer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  attachment  of  a  young  Quaker  lady 
to,  V.  448.    Accused  of  murdering  her,  v.  449.    His  acquittal;  grandfather  of 
William  Cowper,  the  poet,  v.  451. 
■Cowper,  William,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  v.  450. 
'Craggs,  James  ;  his  early  career  ;  becomes  an  army  clothier  ;  sent  to  the  Tower 

for  refusing  to  produce  hij  books,  v.  22. 
Cranbiirne,  Charles,  purveyor  of  arms  to  Jacobite  conspirators,  v.  116-   Executed, 

V.  139. 
Crane,  bearer  of  James  XL's  letter  to  the  Scotch  Convention,  iii.  254. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  ;  his  character,  i.  57.  His  opinions  of  royal  supremacy,  i.  60. 
Craven,  W^illiam,  Earl  of,  ii.  520. 
Crawford,  Earl  of,  President  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  iii.  269.    Presides  at  the 

torture  of  Neville  Payne,  iv.  87- 
Crecy,  French  negotiator  at  Kyswick,  iv.  232. 
Cres.iet,  .Jolm  ;  his  pamphlet  against  stage-coaches,  1.  345,  note. 
Crewe,  Kathaniel,  Bishop    of    Durham ;    Ecclesiastical    Commissioner,  ii.  05. 
Takes  part  in  a  Popish  procession,  ii.  249.    Resumes  his  seat  in  the  Lords  under 
William  III.,  ii.  580. 
Crocso,  Gerard  ;  his  account  of  William  Penn,  i.  456,459,  note. 
Cromwell,  Oliver ;  at  Marston  Moor,  i.  115.    At  Kaseby,  i.  116.    Character  of  his 
army,  i.  117.    Suppresses  an  insurrectioji  in  Wales,  i.  120.    Leaves  Charles  1.  to 
his  fate,  i.  123.    Combination  of  i)arties  against  him  ;  his  conquest  of  Ireland, 
i.  126.    Of  Scotland,  i.  126.    His  design  on  the  crown,  i.  128.    His  Protectorate  ; 
his  House  of  Commons,  i.  130.     His  Upper  House,  i.  130.    His  energy,  i.  132. 
His  toleration,  i.  133.    His  foreign  policy,  i.  1.33.    His  death,  i.  134.     Treatment 
of  his  remains,  i.  148.    Honor  paid  to  his  memory,  i.  180.    His  death  ascribed  to 
I)oison,  k,398.    Prosperity  of  Scotland  under,  iii.  234,  note.    Reference  to,  on 
the  quesfi'on  of  oaths,  iii.  401,  402. 
Cromwell,  Richard,  his  accession  and  character,  i.  136, 136.    Calls  a  Parliament ; 

unpopular  with  the  army,  i.  1.36.    His  fall,  i.  137. 
"  Cromwelliaus  "  in  Ireland,  i.  177. 
Crone,  a  .Jacobite  emissary  ;  arrested,  iii.  527.    His  trial,  iii.  528.    Conviction,  iii 

536.    Saves  Jiis  life  by  giving  information,  iii.  5.37. 
Cross,  Godfrey,  executed  for  gi\ing  information  to  TourviUe,  iii.  106, 106. 
Crown  lands,  proposed  resumption  of,  v.  276. 
Crusades,  productive  of  good,  i.  18. 
Cudworth,  Ralph,  i.  303. 
Cumberland,  wild  state  of,  in  1685,  i.  261. 
Cumberland,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  iv.  149. 

Cunningham,  commands  the  succors  sent  to  Londonderry,  iii.  177.    Deceived  by 
Lundy  ;  effects  nothing,  iii.  177.    Sent  to  prison,  iii.  208. 
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Curreiiev,  debased  state  of  (1695).  v.  85,88.  General  suffering  caused  thereby,  v. 
sa.  LiU'iiiry  allusions  to,  v-  89,  uote.  Inoltectivo  lopislation  on  the  subject,  v. 
92.  Consuliations  for  the  r«»sioration  of,  v. '.i4.  Tauii'lilcts  on,  v.'M.  I'arlia- 
luentary  prcceodiiigs,  v.  luo.  Tho  Uocoiuage  Bill,  v.  103.  KlTorts  for  it.s  restor- 
ation, v-  lt>5.     Andtlieir  suooess,  v.  lO.s. 

Customs,  produce  of,  i.  JxA.    Of  Liveriiool,  i.  314.    Of  London,  i.  318. 

Cutlen ,  i.  311'.  .       ,      ^ 

Cutts,  .lolin.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  21.  Serves  ui  the  Brest  expedition, 
Iv.  557.  His  gjillantrv  in  the  siege  of  Kamur,  v.  C>H,n:).  Present  at  the  inter- 
view betwoen  William  aud  Puudergrass,  v.  U3.  His  exertions  during  tho  liro  at 
■WliitebaU,  v.  301*. 


Dalrymple,  Sir  James,  of  Stair ;  his  life  and  character,  iii.  261.  President  of  the 
Cuiirt  (if  Session,  iii.  270. 

Dalrvmple,  Sir  John  (..Master  of  SUir) ;  agent  of  William  III.  at  EtUnburpih, 
iii."  -Ml.  Api>oinlca  Lord  Advocate,  iii.  270.  Opposes  Montgomery  in  tho 
Ke»itt-h  Parliament,  iv.  77.  Appuintod  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  iv.  274. 
His  liat-edto  the  Macdonaldsof  Glencoe,  iv.  283.  Hi.-  probable  motives  ;  his  pol- 
icy towards  the  Highlaiulers,  iv.  2X7,  288.  Obtains  William's  sijinature  for  the 
extirpation  of  the -Macdonalds  of  tilencoe,  iv.  2S'.i.  His  anungonKiits,  iv.  290, 
2'.»1.  His  disapri'iintuK-nt  at  the  inconipletoiiess  of  tho  massacre,  i v.  3U0.  Ac- 
companies William  to  Holland,  iv.  439.  Dislike  and  jcalou.sy  of  liim,  v.  44. 
Proved  to  be  tho  cause  of  llie  Glencoe  massacre,  v.  40.  Address  of  Scotch  Par- 
li  iment  to  tho  Kin;;  regarding  him,  v.  4C.  47.    Dismissed  by  William,  v.  50. 

Dalrvmpl.'s,  the.  disliked  by  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  iii.  317. 

Dalv",  an  Irish  judge,  iii.  126.  His  censure  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobite 
Irish  Parliament  ;  summoned  to  the  bar  of  tho  House  ;  discharged,  iii.  l'J2. 

Danbv,  Karl  of.     See  Leeds.  Duke  of. 

Danbv,  Karl  of,  son  of  the  above.    See  Caermarthen. 

Danes  ;  their  struggle  with  the  Saxons,  i.  20.  Danish  troops  in  William's  army 
at  the  Boyne,  iv.  21. 

Dangerfield,  a  witness  in  the  Popish  plot,  i.  2.38.  His  tri.al,  i.  440.  His  death 
from  flogging,  1.  441.  His  narrative  published  by  Williams,  ii.  311.  See  W'il- 
liams. 

Danvers,  an  English  refugee  in  Holland,  i-  473.  A  follower  of  Monmouth,  i.  489. 
His  cowardly  conduct,  i.  MO. 

Darcy,  Colonel  John,  ii.  34. 

Dare,  Thom.18,  a  follower  of  Monmouth,  i.  514.  His  quarrel  with  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  ;  is  slain,  i.  518. 

iJarien,  Scotti.^li  <  '"Ionization  of,  propo.-^cd  by  William  Pater«on,  v.  422,  424.  Tlie 
Companv,  v.  425.  Number  of  sniall  uliarcholders,  v.  427.  The  violation  of  the 
rights  of' Spain  overlooked,  v.  42S.  Iniiiolii^y  of  tlie  si'hcme,  v.  420.  Certain 
hostility  of  other  powers,  v.  4.«).  Unfavorable  opinions  i.i  England,  v.  430,  431. 
The  sclieme  persisted  in,  v.  4;j.j.  Departure  of  the  exiwdition  ;  arrival  at  tlio 
Isthmus,  V.  4.'JC.  f'stablishsient  of  the  colony  ;  dealings  with  the  native  chief- 
tains, v.  4.'r7.  Inti;rnal  governnK-iit ;  Hostility  of  tho  neighboring  settlements, 
V.  4.'W.  Humors  of  ilisasler  reai-li  I.onilon,  V.  4.".;i.  .Strange  inattention  to  con- 
siderations of  cHinato.  v.  441.  Mortality  among  tho  settlers  ;  disastrous  night ; 
a  remnant  arrives  at  New  York,  v.  442.  Arrival  of  the  second  expedition  at 
Darii-n,  V.  413-  Internal  quarrels,  v.  444.  Besieged  by  a  Spanish  force;  capita 
ulati-,  V.  445. 

Dartmouth,  (leorgo  I.^egge,  Ix)rd  ;  receives  Monmouth  Into  his  custody,  i.  .'V56. 
The  eomnmiKler  fif  Jaiiieg  II. 's  (lect,  ii.  41l>.  Detained  in  thellinmcs  by  wind; 
driviMi  into  portKiiiouth  by  weather,  Ii.  4.'tO,  4.'1C.  Ui'fuses  to  send  the  Prim'o  of 
Wales  t/>  Kranct;,  ii.  473,  474.  It4-moved  from  tin'  command  of  tho  fleet,  ii.  .Ml. 
Takes  tho 'latli  of  allegianco  to  William  III., iii.  40.  Takes  part  in  .lacobito 
plot«,  lil.  .VJ."?.  Kumishen  I»re»ton  with  information  for  Saint  (iermalns,  ill. 
521.     Informal  against  bv  Pn-slon,  Iv.  I2lt,  l::i.     Dies  in  the  Tower,  iv.  I.'tl. 

/)avenant,  Charles  ;  his  <-aIcul:iiions  of  agricultural  protlucK,  i.  288.  Of  mineral 
pro.ltice,  I.  2510,  note.     His  estiinnti-  of  <-Ierlenl  Incomes,  I.  207. 

Daveiia.ii,  a  French  partlsjin;  found  at  supper  with  the  I''reneh  nmbiiKsador  ; 
pre»e;idi  that  the  meeting  was  accidental,  v.  499.  LoucB  Ul*  scat  in  ParUameut, 
T  ,'m. 

I)eel,-ir:if  ifi'i  of  Iti'lulgcnei'.     See  Indulgence. 
l>«cUtrallou  of  lUght,  11.  !»>>,  5«5 
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Defoe,  Daniel,  hig  "  True-born  Englishman,"  iii.  64,  note. 

Delamere,  Heniy  Booth,  Lord.    See  Warrington,  Earl  of. 

De  la  Kuo  ;  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot,  v.  IIG.    Informs  against  his  coai 

federates,  v.  123.     His  evidence,  v.  129. 
Delaval,  Sir  lialph,  destroys  French  ships  at  Cherburg,  iv.  319.     Placed  over  the 

navy,  iv.  437.     His  mismanagement  iu  the  matter  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  iv. 

475. 
Delegates,  Court  of.  ii.  90. 
Delft,  residence  of  the  French  envoys  during  the  negotiations  at  Byswick,  v. 

Denmark  ;  its  jealousy  of  England  and  Holl.".nd,  iv.  336. 

Derby,  i.  310. 

Derby,  James,  Earl  of,  ii.  310. 

Derby,  William,  Earl  of  ^grandson  of  the  abcve),  ii.  296. 

Derbyshire,  roaas  in,  i.  340. 

De  Kuyter,  i.  IfeO. 

De  Vere,  Captain;  his  reply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury,  v.  265. 

Devonshire,  wages  in,  i.  376.    Muster  of,  in  expectation  of  a  French  landing  after 

the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  iv.  54.  ° 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of,  ii.  39.  His  quarrel  with  Colepeppcr 
11.228.  Fined  exorbitantly  ;  imprisoned,  ii.  229.  Released,  ii.  230.  Joins  the 
revolutionary  conspiracy,  ;  signs  the  invitation  to  William  of  Orange,  ii.  3G6. 
Heads  the  rising  in  Derbyshire,  ii.  459.  Meeting  of  peers  at  his  house,  ii.  571. 
Appointed  Lord  Stewart,  iii.  32.  Made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  iii.  118.  In- 
quiry into  his  case,  iii.  347.  One  of  the  Council  of  Kine,  iii.  5.33.  Accompanies 
William  to  Holland,  iv.  113.  Involved  in  Preston's  confession,  iv.  129.  Wil- 
liam's magnanimity  to  him,  iv.  130.  Paused  to  the  dukedom,  iv.  555.  Appoint- 
ed one  of  the  I^ords  Justices,  v.  S5.  Transmits  Fenwick's  confession  to  Wil- 
liam, v.  109.  His  part  in  the  debate  on  Fenwick's  attainder,  v.  206.  At  the 
death  bed  of  William  HI.,  v.  509. 
Devonshire,  Countess  Dowager  of,  ii.  230. 

De  Witt.  John,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  i,  189.    Murdered,  i.  204. 
Dieppe,  Bombardment  of,  iv.  561. 
Digby,  Edward  ;  his  letters  from  the  Tower,  ii.  18. 

Dispensing  power,  i.  37,  38.    Questions  as  to  the  extent  of,  i.  206.    James  II. 'a 
claim  torii.  82.    Recognized  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  ii.  86.    James's  ex- 
orcise of,  ii.  87. 
Dissent,  secret  (time  of  Charles  I.),  i.  90. 
"  Dissenter,  Letter  to  a,"  ii.  202. 
Dockwray,  William  ;  his  penny  post,i.  351. 
Dowdwell,  Henry  ;  his  Jacobitism  ;  included  in  the  Act  of  Attainder,  iii.  202.    A 

nonjuror,  iii.  414.     His  strange  theories,  iii.  414. 
Dolben.  Gilbert,  ii.  558. 
Domains,  royal,  i.  37  ;  v.  279. 
Donelagh,  Captain,  a  Jacobite  agent,  v.  166. 
Donore,  James  II. 's  head-quarters  at,  iv.  19. 
Dorsetshire,  Jeffreys  at,  i.  .576. 

Dorchester,  Countess  of  (Catharine  Sedley),  ii.  71.  Per  power  over  James  II., 
ii.  72.  Retires  to  Ireland,  ii.  75-  Returns  to  London,  ii.  142.  Her  letter  to 
James,  iv.  109. 
Dorset.  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of,  ii.  293.  Dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
of  Sussex,  ii.  295.  Ai-sists  the  flight  of  the  Princess  Anne,  ii.  465.  Appointed 
Lo:d  Chamberlain,  iii.  32.  His  conduct  towards  Drydeii,iii.  32.  One  of  the 
Council  of  Nine,  iii.  533.  Accompanies  William  III.  to  Holland,  iv.  113.  In- 
volved in  Preston's  eonfe.ssion.iv.  129.  William's  magnanimity  to  him, iv.  139. 
Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  v.  .35.  His  part  in  the  debate  on  Fenwick's 
attainder,  v.  206.  Resigns  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  v.  223. 
Dort.  Synod  of,i.  79.  (-1. 

Douglas's,  Andrew  ;  his  part  in  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  iii.  217. 
Douglas,  .T.ames,  commands  the  Scotch  foot-guards  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv. 

21 .'  22.     Falls  at  Steinkirk,  iv.  357. 
Dover,  treaty  of.  i.  196. 

Dover,  Henrv  Jermvn,  Lord,  ii.  .53.  Made  Privy  Councillor,  ii.  86.  His  advice 
to  JamesIL.  ii.  1.%S.  At  the  Board  of  Tvt  asuVy.  ii.  151.  Lord-I.ieiitcnant  of 
Cambridseshirc,  ii.  208.  Sent  to  Porismouth  to  aid  the  Prince  of  Wales's  es- 
oipe,  ii.  472.  Attends  James  to  Ireland,  iii.  157.  Makes  his  submission  to 
William  HI.,  iv.  90. 
Drama,  the,  under  Charles  II.,  i.  364,  365,  366. 
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Drogheila,  Iv.  19.    Surrenders  to  William  III.,  iv.  33. 

l>roiiiore,  skirmish  at,  iii.  154. 

l>ruiulaiirii;,  Karl  of,  tU-scrts  .Tamos  II.,  ii.  404. 

Druminoiiil,  Captain  ;  liis  jiart  in  ihe  massacre  of  Glencoe,  iv.  294.  Denounced 
by  tlie  Scotch  rarlianient,  v.  47. 

Drunimond,  General,  a  Scotch  Privy  Councillor,  ii.  114.  Resists  the  measures  of 
Jauics  11.,  ii.  117.  . 

Dry.li-n,  John  ;  his  sneers  at  the  militia,  1.  268,  note.  His  testimony  to  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  i.  304,  note.  At  Will's  Coffee  House,  i.  33C.  His  Fables  ;  price 
of  the  oopjrijrht,  i.  3tW.  His  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  i.  307.  His  Annua 
JlirabiH.s,  1.  370.  Conveit<;d  to  Popery,  ii.  18.3.  His  Hind  and  Panther, ii.  185, 
1S<!.  Literary  attacks  on,  ib.  Hesrets  Janu-s  II. 's  violent  measures,  ii.  2R7. 
Disnnssed  from  the  laitreateship,  iii.  3;?.  Hi-  dedication  to  Halifax,  iv.  48.  His 
Aiirunfjzebe,  iv.  22.").  His  translation  of  ^■ir^;il  ;  j)rice  of  the  coiiyright,  iv.  571. 
His  comphunts  of  bad  money  sent  by  Tonson,  v.  91. 

Duart,  -Maclean  of,  iii.  301. 

Dublin,  James  II. 's  entry  into,  iii.  163.  Its  appearance  in  1689,  iii.  163.  Factions 
ill  the  Court  at,  ib.  Irish  Parliament  at,  iii.  ir>4.  -lames  II. 's  Courtat.  iii.  518. 
Excitement  in,  on  the  news  of  William  III.'s  landing,  iv.  15.  Keturn  of  James's 
anny  after  the  battle  of  the  Boync,  iv.  33.  Evacuated  b;  the  Jacobite  troops, 
iv.  .to.     William's  entry  into,  iv.  37. 

Dudley,  Guilford,  k  5C3. " 

Dujda'le.  a  witness  against  Lord  Stafford,  i.  240.  Against  College,  L  244.  His 
death,  i.  435. 

Du  Guay  Trouin,  a  French  privateer,  iv.  367. 

Dunbarton's  regiment,  i-  r>i'J. 

Dti.ublane,  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord.    See  Caermarthen. 

Dumont,  an  accomplice  in  tlie  plot  for  assassiuaiiiig  William,  iv.  360.  Betrays 
Grandval,  iv.  3C1. 

Dunconibe,  Charles,  a  banker,  purchases  Helmsley,  v.  92.  A  partisan  of  Sunder- 
land, v.  2lW.  Attacks  Montague  in  Parliament,  v.  282.  Convicted  of  fraud  and 
forcerj-,  V.  283.  Bill  of  I'aiiis  and  Penalties  again.st  him  passed  by  tbo«('om- 
nions,  V.  2S6.  Tlie  mode  of  jirocedure  an  obje<aioiiable  one,  v.  289.  His  judges 
interested  in  his  condemnation,  v.  290.  Objections  raised  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  V.  201,  2i»2.  The  Bill  thrown  out,  and  the  prisoner  released,  v.  292. 
Again  arrested,  v-  292. 

Dundalk,  Marshal  Schomberg's  camp  at,  iii.  383. 

Duudt,"!!.  .Tames  (iraham.  ^■iscount  of  (.Claverhouse'),  i.  449.  TTis  cruelties,  i.  250, 
211.  His  prewnce  in  England  during  the  Kevolution,  iii.  240.  His  interview 
with  .Tames  II.  ;  returns  to  Scotland  under  William  III.'s  protection,  iii.  L'l". 
At  EdiidiuPKh,  iii.  24*.  Threatened  by  the  Covenanters,  iii.  252.  His  (light,  iii. 
256.  His  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  ib.  His  threatened  arrest  ;  joins 
Macdonald  of  Keiipoch,  iii.  299.  His  design  for  a  co.-ilition  of  clans,  iii.  .308. 
Muster  of  his  supportiTS  iii.  310.  Quarrels  in  his  army,  iii.  311.  Applies  to 
James  for  assistance,  iii.  311.  Hatred  of,  in  the  West  "of  Scotland,  iii,  312. 
Marches  into  Athol,  iii.  322.  Arrives  at  Blnir  ;  holds  a  council  of  war,  iii.  324. 
Gives  battle  at  Killiocrankie,  iii.  327,  328.  His  death,  iii.  328.  Buried  at  Blair 
Athol,  iii.  332. 

Dumferline,  .Tames  Seton,  Earl  of,  iii.  308.  Conduct  of  James  n.  to,  at  St.  Ger- 
maiiiB.  iv.  447. 

I)iinkeld.  battle  of,  iii.  .^39. 

DnnkeM,  .lames  (ialloway.  Earl  of,  iii.  307. 

Dunkirk,  sab-  of,  bv  <:harle«  II.,  i.  17'J.  I'rivatcerB  of,  iv.  307.  Naval  attack  upon, 
in  ir,'M,  iv.  561. 

Dunlop,  a  Seotch  Presbyterian  minister,  iv.  85. 

Dunning,  Kichard  ;  his  tract  on  tlie  condition  of  the  poor  in  Devonshire,  i.  37G. 

Dunton  ;  his  Athenian  .Mercury,  v.  C!t. 

Durant ,  JiiHshare  in  tlie  assasninntion  plot,  v.  117. 

l>iirim,  Duke  of,  takes  I'hilip.^burg,  Ii.  40;i.  French  commander  In  tlio  Palatin- 
ate, iii.  ii'i. 

Diirf.y,  Thomas  ;  his  Political  Odes,  i.  .361. 

J)  THMin,  commandH  the  defence  of  Atblone,  iv.  1h4.  Trainided  upon  in  the  re- 
treat, Iv.  187,  14*8.  BesluKed  in  Galwuy,  iv.  i;tl.  Cawllulatea ;  roturns  to 
I.lnierlck.lv.  ItJ-,. 

Dut<  h,  lli>;  jealoMHy  of,  in  Ihe  English  anny,  Iv.  249.  Anhuoslty  to,  In  1C98,  v. 
.Y.7.     Departure  of  WIlliam'H  Dtilcdi  guards,  v.  401. 

Duval,  Cl.-iude,  the  celebrated  lii^jhwayman,  I.  3-18. 

Dyer  ;  hU  ucwalelterH,  Iv.  568. 
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Dykvelt,  Everard  Van,  Dutch  envoy  ;  liis  conversation  with  James  II.,  i.  4n2. 
His  second  mission  to  England,  if.  225.  His  communications  with  Kuglish 
statesmen,  ii.  225,  220.  Keturns  to  the  Hague,  ii.  237.  Sent  by  the  States  Gen- 
eral to  congratulate  William  on  his  success,  ii.  540.  Arrests  Boufflers,  v.  65,  66. 
His  negbtiations  with  Callieres,  v.  163, 164. 

E. 

Eachard,  John,  on  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  i.  300,  note  ;  i.  302,  note. 

E:>.st  India  Company,  incorporation  of,  iv.  224.  Its  growing  trade,  iv.  226.  Its 
great  profits,  iv.  227.  Assailed  by  interloping  traders,  iv.228.  Political  changes 
in,  iv.  229.  Quarrels  with  the  Mogul  Government,  iv.  231.  Its  position  after 
the  lievohition,  iv.  231,  233.  Proposed  reforms  in  ;  formation  of  the  Kew  Com- 
pany, iv.  235.  Contest  between  the  Old  and  New  Companies,  iv.  237.  Oljtains 
a  new  charter,  iv.  4S5.  Persecutes  independent  traders  ;  alfair  of  the  Ked- 
bridge,  iv.  525,  526-  Parliamentary  examination  of  its  accounts,  v.  24.  Its 
looses  by  privateers,  v.  69.  Its  position  in  1698,  v.  302.  Petitions  against  Mon- 
tague's Indian  policy,  v.  304. 

East  India  House  (in  the  17th  century),  iv.  226. 

East  Indies,  trade  with  ;  question  regarding,  iv.  224. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  appointed  by  William  III.,  iii.  420.  Its  first  proceed- 
ings, iii.  423.  Discussions  regarding  the  Eucharist,  iii.  424.  Questions  concern- 
i!ig  the  baptismal  service  ;  the  surplice  ;  Presbyterian  ordination  ;  the  Calen^ 
dar  ;  the  Athanasian  Creed,  iii.  425. 

Edgehill,  James  II. 's  visit  to,  ii.  269. 

Edgsworth,  Miss,  ii.  125,  note. 

JSdinburgh,  riots  in,  ii.  Ill,  542.  State  of  (1689),  iii.  232.  Surrenderof  the  castle, 
iii.  314. 

Eland,  Lord  ;  his  spirited  defence  of  his  father  the  Marquess  of  Halifax  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  iii.  370.     His  marriage  to  the  Lady  Mary  Finch,  v.  18. 

Eldon,*Lord,  on  the  Koman  Catholic  Question,  ii,  218. 

Election  of  lOGO,  i.  211. 

of  1679,  i.  220. 

the  second  of  1679,  i.  231. 

of  1685,  i.  430.    Controverted  returns,  ii.  37. 

of  1089,  ii.  541,  512. 

of  1090,  iii.  478.  -^ 

of  1695,  iv.  80, 81.    The  result  favorable  to  William  III.,  iv.  81. 

of  1098,  V.  257,  259. 

of  1701,  V.  502,  503. 

Elections,  Bill  for  regulating,  iv.  144.  Petitions  against ;  the  Bill  passed,  v.  145. 
Negatived  by  the  King,  v.  146.  Passed  by  the  Commons,  v.  217.  Kejected  by 
the  Lords,  v.  218. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned,  i.  3S8. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  ;  her  supremacy,  how  defined,  i.  61.  Ditficulties  at  her  acces- 
sion, i.  62.  The  leader  of  Protestantism,  i.  65.  Grants  monopolies,  i.  67.  Her 
abandonment  of  them  ;  her  death,  i.  67-  Her  conduct  in  the  question  of  monop-. 
olios,  iv.  222. 

Elliot,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  108.     Arrested,  iii.  110. 

Elpliinstone,  an  officer  under  Argyle ;  his  misconduct,  i.  498. 

Enfield,  Forest,  i.  285. 

E])gland,  early  Christian,  i.  17,18.  Danish  invasions,  i.  20.  Under  the  Normans, 
i.  23.  Power  of  (14th  century),  i.  26,  27.  The  laws  binding  on  the  Crown,  i.  38. 
But  violated  by  the  Kings,  i.  40.  The  effects  of  the  civil  wars  partial,  i.  43,  45. 
Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  i.  68.  Diminished  importance,  i.  69,73.  Long 
internal  peace,  i.  84.  Origin  and  character  of  the  two  great  parties,  i.  92,  99- 
Their  first  conflict,  i.  102.  'Ihe  civil  war,  i.  Ill,  115.  Military  domination,  i. 
H7.  The  Commonwealth,  i.  126.  England  under  Cromwell,  i.  131.  Under 
Charles  II.,  i.  158,  164.  War  with  the  Dutch,  i.  180.  Indignation  against 
Charles  11.,  i.  181.  The  Triple  Alliance  with  Holland  and  Sweden,  i.  190."  Loss 
of  power  and  influence,  i.  214.  State  of,  in  1685,  i.  257,  386.  Changes,  i.  258. 
Population  in  1685,  i.  259,  261.  Rude  state  of  the  northern  counties,  i.  261. 
Rapid  progress,  i.  203.  Revenue  in  1685,  i.  264.  INIilitary  system,  i.  207.  The 
Kings  were  the  Captain-Generals  of  Militia,  i.  208.  The  Ariny.  i.  269, 272.  Navy,  i. 
2(4,278.  Ordnance  i.  280.  Agriculture,  i.  284.  Wild  animals,  i.  285.  Agricul- 
tural produce,  i.  287.  Domestic  animals,  i.  "288.  Mineral  produce,  i.  290. 
Bent  of  land,  i.291.  Growth  of  towns,  i.306.  Country  towns,  i.  309.  Mauufactup 
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Ing  towns,  i.  311.  'U'atorinf:  places,  i.  MO.  Kings  of,  nfter  the  Revolution.!. 
3ol.  Xravoliing,  i.  y.iU,  Mo.  First  stago-eo.ichos,  i.  :>11.  Neglect  t'f  leiiiale  edu- 
cation, i-  3.">7-  Decline  of  learning,  -i.  300.  Scienlilic  movement,  i.  uliS,  370. 
Fine  arts,  i.  374,  375.  State  of  the  common  people,  i.  375,  385.  Cost  of  food,  i. 
377.  Pauperifsin,  i.  381.  Fierceness  softened  by  civilization,  i.  383,  384.  Past 
and  present  limes,  delusions  regarding,  i.  380.  Feelings  of  continental 
covornments  towards,  i.  41-'.  Diead  ot  Uoman  Catholics  in,  ii.  IS.  Feel- 
ings in.  on  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  ii.  24.  Uis- 
content  against  , lames  II.,  ii.  l.Vl.  State  of  parties  (1088),  ii.  515.  Ke- 
joicings  on  tlie  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  iii.  14.  General  cornn> 
tion  of  the  Government,  iii.  65.  ElTect  produced  by  the  news  of  James 
II. 's  jx^rsecution  of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  iii.  'JOO.  Conimercial  relations 
with  Scotland,  iii-  '233,  234.  Parliamentary  corruption,  iii.  4S4,  485.  Preva- 
leuco  thereof  after  the  Kestoration,  iii.  486,  -ixi.  Xot  diminished  by  the 
Revolution,  iii.  487.  Danger,  after  the  battle  of  Be.achy  Head,  iii.  513.  Spirit 
of  tht  nation  roused  ;  excitement  against  the  French,  iii.  545,  iv,  45.  Jealousy 
of  tlie  Dutch  in,  iv.  249.  Kra  of  lictilious  plots,  iv.  252.  Preparations  to  repel 
invasion,  iv.  307.  Kejoicings  for  the  vi<'tory  of  La  Hogue,  iv.  321.  Zeal  in  the 
war  against  Lewis  XIV.,  iv.  ,335.  Complaints  of  nav.iT  maladministration,  iv. 
300.  Failure  of  the  harvest  (■1G!»2\  iv.  308.  Increase  of  crime,  i v.  368.  Increase 
of  the  National  Debt,  and  of  wealth,  iv.  ,394,  .3%.  Origin  of  government  by  a 
Ministry,  iv.  492.  Failure  of  assas^si nation  plots  in,  v.  120.  Foiling,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  plot  against  William,  v.  125.  Financial  crisis  in,  v.  l.")3,  160. 
Conductof  the  people,  v.  100.  Return  of  prosperity,  v.  180.  Kestoration  of  the 
finances.  V.  182.  General  anxiety  during  the  negotiations  at  Kyswick,  v.  244. 
Kejoicinirs  for  tlic  peace,  v.  246.  The  Thanksgiving  Day,  v.  248.  Causes  for 
thankfulness,  v.  240,  250.  Dislike  of  all  classes  to  a  standing  army,  v.  253- 
Pamphleteering  war  on  the  question  of  disbamling  the  army,  v.  259.  Topics  of 
the  V, Titers  in  favor  of  immediate  disbanding,  v.  2.i9,  200.  Reply  by  Lord 
Somers,  v.  261,  265.  Renewed  disputes  on  the  subject ;  temper  of  the  army,  v. 
271.  Commercial  questions;  smuggling,  v.  295.  Jealousy  of  Irish  woollen' 
manuf.icturers,  v.  209.  Early  trade  with  Russia,  v.  311.  Relations  with  France, 
y.  318.  Embassy  to  France,  "see  Portland.  Development  of  the  system  of  min- 
isterial government ;  prosperity  of  the  country  under  the  ministry  of  1695,  v. 
355  Grounds  of  ita  unpopularity,  v.  .3.'')6.  Alarm  in,  on  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria,  v.  3'M.  Suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain,  v.  417.  Pre- 
vions  dilTerence  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  colony  jit  D.irien.  See  Darien. 
{.'olitical  animosities  during  the  reces.s  of  Parliament,  v.  447.  Discontent  in, 
V.  4.53.  Agit'ition  on  the  subject  of  the  Resumption  Hill,  v.  483.  Indignation 
oi.  the  proclamation  of  James  III.  by  Lewis  XIV.,  v.  498.  Reaction  against  the 
Tories,  V.  498,  500.     The  election  of  1701,  v.  502,  503. 

£ngl:md.  Bank  of,  first  project  of,  iv.  540.  Clamors  against,  ib.  Foundation  of, 
iv.  541.  Effects  of,  I V.  512.  Attack  on  its  credit,  iv.  544.  General  Court  of, 
sends  money  to  William  III.,  v.  l.")6. 

England,  Church  f)f  ;  its  origin,  i.  57.  Was  a  compromise,  ib.  Its  Liturgy,  ih 
VcBtments,  ib.  Its  relation  to  the  Crown,  i.  r>'.t.  Its  lojalty,  i.  03.  Its  in- 
creased dislike  of  Puritans,  i.  78.  Its  papistical  tendencies,  i.  80.  Its  ritu.al, 
how  regarded  by  reformers  ;  bv  Churchmen  under  Jamej*  I.,  i.  80.  Its  <'ondi- 
tion  at  llie  restoration,  i.  160.  Its  zeal  for  hereditary  monarchy,  i.  108.  James 
II.'s  declarati(jn  in  favor  of,  i.  400.  Its  loyal  )iiniu  iples,  ii.  48.  Under  James 
II.;  its  resistance  to  I'opery.  ii.  10-1,  105.  Its  alarm  at  James  II.'s  measures, 
ii.  198.  Its  diiiput<-8  with  "tlie  King,  ii.  199.  Courts  the  Dissenters,  ii.  200. 
Alicnatccl  from  James  II.,  ii.  277.  Placeil  in  a  dilemma,  ii.  280.  Discontcnteil 
with  the  Revolution,  iii.  15.  I>ivided  into  High  and  Low  Church,  Iii.  72.  Di- 
visions in  regard  to  oatliHof  allegiance,  iii.  ,">!»«.  Arguments  for  acknowledging 
William  and  ,Marv,  iii.  .197,  398.  Arguments  of  the  nonjurors,  iii.  400.  The 
clergy  take  the-  oaths,  iii.  401.    With  exceptions,  lil.  405.    See  nonjurors. 

English  Archit<'cture,  early,  i.  29. 

KngliKh  Constitution,  i.  20.  Development  of,  I.  34.  Gradual  growth,  i.  35.  Not 
accunitely  delhuMl,  1.  39.  Ancient  and  modern,  compared,  i.  .''.9,  45.  Gooil 
government  under,  I.  43,  45. 

EngliHli  hiniory,  earlv,  misrepresented,  1.  3-1.    Tlio  causes  of  this,  I.  85. 

KiigUsh  Kings;  thefr  prerogative,  1.  :«;.  Eva4l<'  the  limilatlonH  of  iheni,  I.  .39. 
Tlieir  ex,eH,eH  tolonited.  I.  42.  Of  the  House  of  Tudor,  i.  4:1-  Di-<land  heads 
,,f  M..  '  >.  r.-h,  1.  59.  Their  ecclesliL-itieal  authority.  1 .  U).  Irregularities  in 
111'  ion,  1 .  7.'i.     Their  powi-rs  In  matters  of  trade,  iv.  229, 

KngI;  ;;ige.  formation  of,  1.  27.     Early  authors  In,  I. '29. 

Kugli'li  iiii-r.-itureiuiider  Charles  II.) ;  Frei'ieli  taste  In,  I.  300,  361.  Its  Immoral- 
ity, 1.  301,  30t.    cx^mudlea,  t.  305.    Uedicailoiu),  i.  300. 
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English  navy,  origin  of,  i.  27. 

English  people,  formation  of,  i.  27.    Their  military  eminence,  i.  28.    Early  jrreat. 

ness,  i.  29.  . 

"Englishman,"  a  term  of  reproach  i:i  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  i.  26. 
Enni.4dllen,  resists  Tyrconnel's  soldiei's,  iii.  1S4.    William  and  Mary  proclaimed 

at,  iii.  153.    Successes  of  the  Protestants,  iii.  210,  211. 
Enniskillen  Dragoons,  iv.  22.     At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  29. 
Einiiskilleiiers,  the,  reinforce  SchomVerg's  army,  iii.  380. 
Ephesus,  Council  of,  aiipealed  to  in  the  question  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  iii. 

425. 
Epping  Forest,  highwaymen  in,  v.  345. 
Ernley,  Sir  John,  li.  29. 

Essex,  wages  in,  i.  376.     Contested  election  for  (1685),  i.  432. 
Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of,  a  minister  of  Charles  II.,  i.  225.     Commits  suicide, 

i.  248. 
Essex,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of,  i.  5G3. 
Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  i.  563. 
Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  above.  Parliamentary  general ;  his 

incompetency,  i.  115,  119- 
Estrees,  Count'of  ;  his  intended  share  iii  the  invasion  of  England,  iv.  303 . 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  ii.  151. 

Europe,  factions  in,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession,  v.  336. 
Euston  House,  i.  284. 
Evelyn,  John  ;  his  remarks  on  the  elections  of  1685,  i.  432,  note.     Receives  the 

Czar  Peter  in  his  House  at  Deptford,  v.  317. 
Evertsen,  Dutch  admiral,  joins  the  English  fleet  at  St,  Helen's,  iii .  539.     His 

brave  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  iii.  542. 
Exchequer,  the,  closed  by  tlie  Cabal  ministry,  i.  201. 
Exchequer  Bills,  first  issue  of,  iv.  153,  and  note. 
Excise,  produce  of,  i.  264. 
Exclusion  Bill,  i.  230.    Violent  discussions  upon,  i.  237.    Passes  the  Commons,  i. 

239.    Rejected  by  the  Lords,  i.  240 . 
Exeter,  i.  310.    Jeffreys  at,  i.  576.    Entry  of  "William  Prince  of  Orange  into,  ii. 

437,  438.    "William's  Court  at,  ii.  456,  457.    Jacobites  at,  iv.  334.    Contested  elec- 
tion for,  in  1698,  v.  359. 

P. 

Fagel,  Grand  Pensionary  ;  his  letter  to  Stewart,  ii.  241.  His  draft  of  the  Declar- 
ation to  be  issued  by  William,  413. 

Fagon,  French  physician,  advises  James  II.  to  try  the  waters  of  Bourbon,  v.  490. 
Consulted  anonymously  by  William  III .,  v.  505. 

Fairfax,  Doctor.  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  ii.  205.  His  firm  resistance  to 
James  II.,  ii.  276. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord,  i .  116.  tS" 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount,  his  political  views,  i.  99.  Becomes  an  adviser 
of  Charles  I.,  i.  106. 

Fane,  Sir  Vere,  ii.  557. 

Fanshaw,  Richard,  Viscount,  ii.  550. 

Farmer,  Anthony  ;  his  infamous  ch.aracter,  ii.  263,  265.  Recommended  by  Jamea 
II.  for  the  Presidency  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  263. 

Farquhar's  Recruiting  Oflicer,  i.  310,  note.  His  picture  of  the  feelings  of  society 
on  the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1698,  v.  272,  note. 

Fauconberg,  Viscount,  ii.  296. 

Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  i.  533. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  elected  for  Northumberland,  i.  434.  Carries  up  the  bill  of 
attainder  against  Monmouth,  i.  .522.  Insults  Queen  Mai-y,  iv.  140.  Consulted 
by  the  conspirators  for  the  assassination  of  William,  v.  1G5.  His  pla-ifor  brib- 
ing Porter  to  abscond,  v.  105.  Arrested,  v.  167.  His  confesbion,  v.  172.  Its 
effect,  v.  18».  Examined  by  William  III.,  v.  185.  Brought  to  the  bar  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  v.  If  8.  Bill  of  attainder  against,  v.  191.  Brought  before 
the  Lords,  v.  205.  The  Bill  j-assed,  v.  213.  Attempts  to  save  his  life,  v.  214. 
His  execution,  v.  215.  His  case  made  a  precedent  for  the  proceedings  against 
Charles  Duucombe,  v-  287.  Grounds  on  which  Ms  attainder  is  to  be  con- 
demned, V.  288,  280. 

Fenwick,  Lady  .'\1ary,  conveys  Monmouth's  letters  to  her  husband,  v.  203.  Pro- 
duces the  papers,  "v.  209.    Her  efforts  to  save  her  husband,  v.  214,  215. 

Ferguson,  Robert ;  his  early  life,  i.  478.    His  character  and  intrigues,  i.  479.    In- 
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■titrates  Monmouth's  rebellion.  1.  481,  A'^^.  The  author  of  Monmouth's  declnra- 
tlon,  i.  515.  Advises  Moiinimitli  to  proilaiiu  liiiusclf  Kiiij:,  i.  5:;7.  Ills  etiaiigo 
demeanor,  i.  WO.  Hi»  sermon  at  Uridjiewaler.  i.  513.  His  llijj(ht,  i.  ulC  And 
mysterious  escape,  i.  5'JL',  and  note.  .loins  William's  expedition,  ii- 413.  Ilia 
wild  conduct  at  K.xeter,  ii.  4-li;.  lieceives  an  appointment  in  the  Kxcise,  iii.  '.Z>. 
Becomes  a  Ja>obite.  iii.  4;i,'>.  His  intrijjues  wita  Montgomery,  iv.  71.  His  un- 
founded representations  to  .lames  11.,  iv.  30C.     Arrested  ou  siuspicion,  v.  12U, 

Fernley,  .lolin  ;  liis  trial  and  executit)n,  i.  .'>%,  597. 

Feu  iuiVr.  s;  his  eritiiisni  ui  William  lll.'s  campaign  of  1C95,  Iv,  35S. 

Feversham.  Ixiwis  Dunis,  Earl  of  ;  at  Charles  11. "s  (loath-be<l,  i.  305.  His  opera- 
tions a^'ainst  Monmouth,  i.  o;!,"!.  Kneanips  on  Sedgenioor,  i.  511.  His  inca- 
pacity, J.  .M2.  His  military  executions,  i.  637,  Made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  i. 
5f>6.  ConnnanUer  of  the  forces  of  .lames  II.  ;  reports  disaffection  nmon^  the 
tro«i[>s.  ii.  461.  Ordered  by  .lames  to  disband  his  troops,  ii.  493.  Sent  by  tjie 
lyords  to  liberate  .Tam.'s,  ii.  513.  Sent  by  James  to  William,  ii.  514.  Arristod 
by  William,  ii.  .M5.     Kelease.l,  ii.  5,^4. 

Filiuer  ;  his  system,  i.  74.  His  doctrines  adopted  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  i. 
;i49.     His  works  edited  by  Kdmund  Bohun,  iv.  417. 

Finch,  HfncaRe.  Solicit' >r-Gener.Ml.  takes  a  copy  of  .Tames  II. 's  speech,  1.  401. 
Chairman  of  the  Coniinittee  of  Uie  ("omnions  on  the  King's  speech,  ii-  31.  Dis- 
missed by  .Tames  II.,  ii.  84.  Counsel  for  the  bishops,  li.  ,"{09.  His  conduct  in 
the  trial,'  ii.  240,  24."i.  Suggests  the  expedient  of  a  Regency,  ii.  HiiO.  Defends  his 
conduct  in  the  trial  of  Lord  William  Uussell,  iii.  345.  Speaks  in  defence  of  his 
brother  the  E.irl  of  Nottingham,  iv.  377-  Kesists  the  Triennial  Bill,  iv.  41l;. 
Defemls  Burnet  in  Parliament,  iv.  42."). 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  suggests  the  raising  of  shii)-n)oiiey,  i.  91.  Ills  impeachment 
aiiii  llight.  i.  9s. 

Finlaison,  on  the  English  population,  i.  2C1, 

Finland  Kegiment,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyno,  iv.  22. 

Finsliurv,  i.  319. 

Fisher,  bi.shop.  i.  563. 

FishiT,  Richard  ;  his  share  in  the  assassin.ation  plot,  v.  117.  Gives  ic'ormation 
to  Portland,  v.  122. 

FitV'n,  .Vlexandei,  Ixrrd  Ch.ancellorof  Ireland,  iii.  125.  Onoof  tho  Lorda  J-v^liiiftJ 
appointed  by  James,  iv.  lltC. 

Fitzjames.,  .Tames-    See  Berwick,  Duke  of. 

Fitzwilliaui,  .John,  a  nonjuror,  iii.  41C. 

Five  Mile  Act,  i.  H'.s  ;  ii.  1K8. 

Flamsteed.  .Inhn.  Astronomer  Roy.al,  i.  373. 

Flanders,  imi>ort'\tion  f if  horses  from,  i-  2HS. 

Fleet,  Sir  .John,  Governor  of  tho  Old  East  India  Company  ;  elected  for  London 
ill  irtjs,  V.  S'tH. 

Fl<'"wood,  Bi.shoii  of  Ely,  v.  89,  note. 

Fleetwood,  <'harlt-s,  i,  137. 

Fletcher,  .-Vndrew,  of  Saltoun,  i.  4^6.  His  fatal  quarrel  with  Dare,  i.  .IIT.  E.a- 
capes  to  the  Continent,  i.  51s.  .loins  the  Prince  of  orange  at  the  Ilayue,  ii-412. 
A  m.jmber  of  the  "Club"  at  Edinburgh,  iii.  273.  His  intimacy  with  William 
Pal«r.*on,  v.  419.    See  l;ater80U. 

^eurus,  battle  of,  iii.  543. 

Tlood,  Henry,  iv.  212. 

Foley,  Paul  ;  his  i>fditic8  and  character,  iv.  510.  Chosen  Speaker  of  the  IIoubo 
of  Commons,  v.  i;4.  Reiilei-tcd  .Speaker  in  ir.y5,  v.  led.  Proposes  tho  establish- 
m  -nt  of  till!  Land  Bank,  v.  147.     His  project  breaks  down,  v.  15;!. 

rort  Williatn,  iv.  74. 

Fowl. T,  Dr.  Edward,  i.  .'!(i3.  His  refusal  to  rea<l  the  Declaration  of  Inilnlgence, 
ii.  31.5.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commihion,  iii.  422.  ISlado  Blstjo|>  of 
<jlouc<-bter,  iv.  149. 

Fox,  CharhfS,  opjHjseB  Jami'8  II. 's  government,  ii.  34.  Dismissed  from  tho  Pay 
oilice  ii.  4.!. 

Fox  George;  his  doclrinos,  i.  150.  His  early  life,  iv.  132-  His  visions.  Jv.  I."}!;. 
Ills  tenetH,  iv.  13>.  His  wanderings,  iv-  135.  His  doctrines  and  writings  ro- 
Tised  by  his  followers,  iv.  l.'K"..     His  death  anil  funeral,  Iv.  1,'17. 

Fox,  Sir  .St«-i)h<-n,  electeil  for  W.-nuninsli-r,  v.  s(t.  ills  conipelltii>n  with  Mon- 
tague for  tJie  ortlr-it  of  Kirrt  Lord  of  lli"  Treasury,  v.  ■_'22. 

Foyli',  the,  b(M>m  thrown  acrosH,  by  the  besleuers  of  L<jn<londirry,  III.  IfiC.  Tho 
pai»i<ai,'e  forced  by  the  relieving  si|uadron,  IIL  21!l. 

Frampiin,  Bishop  of  (;iouci;ster,  a  nonjuror,  Hi.  4o7. 

i'*rance    ihn  conr|UfSt  of,  would  lukvu  hveu  nUiioun   to   England,  1.  24,     Engliab 

Vol.  v.-." 


wars  in,  i.  28.  Successful  resistance  of,  i.  29.  Papat  authority  in,  limited,  i.  5'4, 
State  of,  under  Lewis  XIV.,  i.  185.  War  with  Spain,  i.  188.  Power  of,  under 
Lewis  XIV.,  i.  276.  Ascendency  of  (1685),  i.  360.  Coalition  against  (1689),  iii. 
119,393.  Financial  distress  of  (1693),  i v.  459.  English  relations  with,  in  1698, 
V.  318.     The  English  embassy  in,  see  Portland. 

F:anche  Coinie,  retained  by  France,  i.  214. 

Fj  ancis,  assaults  Dangerfleld  :  tried  and  executed  for  murder,  i.  441. 

Francis,  Alban,  a  Benedictine  monk,  ii.  205. 

Franciscans  in  London,  ii.  97. 

Fraser,  licenser  of  the  press  ;  his  resignation,  iv.  416. 

Frederic  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  iv.  117. 

"  Freeman,  Mrs.,"  name  assumed  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  U.  236 ;  iii 
500. 

French  language  and  literature,  influence  of,  i.  .S60. 

Friend,  Sir  John  ;  his  privity  to  Barclay's  assassfiigition  olot,  v.  55.  Arrested,  v. 
129.  His  trial  and  conviction,  v.  131, 134.  Ketuses  to  betray  his  confederates  ; 
executed,  v,  13G. 

Frome,  rises  in  favor  of  Monmoutli  ;  disarmed,  i.  538. 

Fullarton,  Major,  i.  498.    His  attempt  to  save  Argyle,  i.  502. 

Fuller,  William,  a  Jacobite  emissary  ;  his  double  treachery,  iii.  526.  His  ex- 
travagant habits,  iv.  261.  His  connection  with  Gates,  iv.  264.  Announces  his 
discovery  of  a  plot,  iv.  265,  266.  His  statement  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
iv.  266.    His  falsehood  detected  ;  his  prosecution  and  punishment,  iv.  267. 

Funding,  system  of  ;  its  effects,  iv.  400. 

Furstemburg,  Cardinal,  candidate  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  ii.  394.  His 
cause  supported  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ii.  405. 

G. 

Gafney,  irregular  execution  of,  at  Dublin,  iv.  172. 

Gainsborough,  Edward  Noel,  Earl  of,  ii.  296. 

GalUcan  Chvch,  distractions  in,  iii.  .390. 

"  Gallienus  Itedivivus,"  pamphlet,  why  so  called,  iv.  296,  note. 

Galmoy,  Lord,  iii.  186. 

Gal  way,  siege  of  ;  capitulation,  iv,  194. 

Galway,  Eail  of  (Marquess  of  Ruvlfeny),  leader  of  French  refugees,  iii.  372.  Joins 

the  English  army  in  Ireland,  iv.  181.    Turns  the  Irish  flank  at  Aghrim,  iv.  192. 

His  interview  with  Sarslield,  iv.  200.    Takes  part  in  the  expedition  from  St, 

Helen's,  iv.  364.    At  the  I'atilc  of  Landen,  iv.  466.    English  envoy  at  Turin,  v. 

164.    Giant  of  forfeited  Irish  lands  to,  v.  477. 
Garraway's  Coffee  House,  i.  ooO. 

Garth,  Samuel,  his  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Spencer  Cowper,  v.  450. 
Gaseoigne,  Sir  Thomas  ;  his  trial  for  treason,  ii.  303. 

Gastanaga,  Marqu*s  of,  attends  the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  iv.  117, 119.    Gov- 
ernor of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  iv.  344.    Recalled,  iv.  345. 
Gauden,  the  •author  of  Icon  Basilike,  iv.  428. 
Gaunt,  Elizabeth  ;  her  trial  .and  execution,  i.  596,  598. 
"  Gazette,  the  London,"  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  itj  ordinary  contents,  i.  353. 

The  only  printed  newspaper  in  1694,  v.  69.    Deficiencies  of,  v. "69. 
Genoa,  Bank  of  St.  George  at,  iv.  512. 
George,  Prince,  of  Denmiirk,  marries  the  Princess  Anne,  i.  248.    Deserts  James 

II.,  ii.  461.    Made  Duke  of  Cumberland,  iii.  118.    Offers  to  accompany  William 

III.  to  Ireland,  iii.  .535.    His  offer  declined,  iii.  535. 
Gerard  of  Br.andon,  Charles  Lord,  trial  of,  ii.  43. 
Germ.an  nobles  at  the  Cojigress  of  the  Hague,  iv.  117. 
German  princes ;  their  mean  and  rapacious  dealings  with  England  and  Holland. 

iv.  354. 
Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  561. 
Gibbons,  Grinling,  i.  375. 

Giffard,  Bonaventura,  ii.  143.    Popish  President  of  Magdalene  College,  ii.  278. 
Gildon,  a  follower  of  Charles  Blount,  iv.  421. 
Gillies,  Peter,  military  execution  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  451 
Ginkell,  General.    See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 
Givet,  surprised  by  Athlone  and  Cohorn,  v.  150. 
Glasgow,  riot  in,  iii.  231. 
Glasgow,  Archbishop  of ,  iii.  259,  260. 
Glencoe,  situation  of,  iv.  277.    Character  of  the  people,  iv.  278.    Massacre  of, 

planned  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  iv-  288, 291.    Preparations  for,  iv.  293.    The 
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ttaasacte,  Iv.  291.  Sufferings  of  the  fugitives,  iv.  200.  The  magsaore  excites 
little  attention  at  the  time,  iv.  2'.i7,  2'J8.  hilenoe  in  the  Scoteh  Parliament  re- 
garUiiig,  iv.  44i'.  luquirj-  into,  v.  43.  Ueport  of  the  commissioners,  v  4t'>.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Scotch  Parliament  regarding,  v.  47.  The  officers  engaged  de 
Glared  murderers,  v.  48. 

Glencoe,  .Macdonald  of.    See  Macdonald. 

Ijlengarry,  .Macdonald  of.    See  Macdonald. 

Ciloucefitcr.  siege  of,  i.  114.     Its  population  in  1085, 1-  310. 

Gloucester,  Duie  of,  aiiecdote  of  his  childhood,  v.  75.  Arrangement  of  his  house 
hold,  V.  35-'. 

Gloucesterehire,  contest  for  (1701),  v.  504. 

U'vldeii,  a  lioinan  Catholic  jiriest,  ii.  143. 

Godf.cy,  Sir  Kdmond.-bury,  murder  of,  i.  218. 

Godfrey,  Michael,  supports  the  plan  for  a  national  bank,  iv.  547.  His  death  be 
fore  Naniur,  v.  68. 

Godolj'hin,  Sidney  Oodolpliin,  Earl  of,  his  chaiacter.  i.  236.  A  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  under  Charles  il.,  i.  25t>.  Pecounnenas  the  pa.«einf;  of  the  Kxclu- 
sion  Pill,  i.  239.  His  conduct  in  otlice,  i. 'J54.  Ai>poii\ted  chamberlain  to  the 
Queen,  i.  404.  Conforms  to  l^oraan  Catholic  observances,  i.  42(;.  Sits  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  Delanicr(!.  ii.  40.  His  jiosition  at  court,  ii.  70.  Isiade  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  ii.  151.  t'ne  of  James  11. 's  Council  of  Five,  ii.  4GH.  His 
.•xlrainistration  of  the  Treasury,  iii.  30,  09-  Petires  from  otMce,  111.491).  Pecalled 
to  the  Treasury  as  First  Comiiiissioner,  iv.  I(i4.  ■\Villiani  HP's  confidence  in, 
Iv.  ir.O.  His  treachery,  iv.  101.  Intiuenccd  by  MarlborouKh,  iv.  162-  His  com- 
munications with  .Middleton,  iv.  459.  Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  JusticeSj  v. 
:i.').  Implicated  in  Fenwick's  confessioi,  v.  171.  His  demeanor  on  the  reading 
of  Fenwick's  confession,  v.  174.  Resigns  oflice,  v.  185.  His  speech  iu  the  House 
of  Ix>rda,  V.  204. 

Gfild'^n  Square,  i.  325. 

Gfl'lsniitli,  Oliver,  his  dislike  to  Scotch  scenery,  iii.  275. 

Gtwlenough,  Richard,  a  Whig  refugee,  i.  475.  Taken  after  the  battle  of  Sedge, 
moor;  pardoned,  i.  .5;d.  His  evidence  against  Cornish,  i.  505.  A  witness  lu 
the  trial  of  Lord  I)ehiniere,  ii.  40. 

Goo»lnian,  Cardell.  a  Jacobite  adventurer,  v.  54.  Heads  a  Jacobite  riot,  v.  54. 
His  Higlit,  V.  187. 

Gordon.  Duke  of.  Governor  of  Edinburph  Castle  in  irsn.  iii.  249,  252-  Summoned 
to  surrender  by  the  Scotch  Convention,  iii.  259-  Returns  an  evasive  answer, 
iii.  2.'j9.  His  interview  with  Dundee,  iii-  314.  Refuses  to  lire  on  the  city,  iii. 
.'115.    Surrenders  the  castle,  iii.  315. 

nn»-viu8,  his  share  in  arranging  the  rejoicings  at  the  Pague  for  William  HP's 
er.trance  in  1K91,  iv.  HO. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  rei>iilsed  by  the  rebels  at  Philip's  Norton,  i.  538.  Attends  the 
meeting  of  the  oflicers  with  James  II.  ;  his  answer  to  the  King,  ii.  454.  Deserts 
James,  ii.  401.  Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  IIP,  iii.  40.  At  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mar)',  iii.  ll.'i.  Accompanies  Marlborough  to  Ire- 
laml,  iv.  07.    Killed  in  the  as.-auit  of  Cork,  iv.OH. 

Grnnard,  Ix>iil,  iii.  \'m. 

Grandval,  un<l<riakeH  to  assassinate  William  III.  ;  his  interview  with  James  II., 
iv.  .TCiO.     Taken,  iv.  ,';01.     Executed  ;  his  confession,  iv.  :<C2. 

Gran.s,  the.  adhere  to  William  IIP,  iii.  300.  Xheir  territory  wasted  by  the  Cam- 
eroiis,  iii.  :u)'j. 

Oraiiville,  Dr.  Dennis,  conduct  of  James  II.  to,  iv.  446. 

Granville,  destroyed  by  the  English,  v.  0<. 

Graserimbe,  a  nonjuror,  his  tract  on  the  recoinngc,  v.  101. 

Graunl's  ob«»,-rvatlonH  on  the  bills  fif  mortality,  i.  2C<i,  note. 

(ireek  learning',  state  of.  in  England  in  16^5,  i.  300. 

(iri-eiif>ek.  Sir  .Ii.lin  Cochiane  at,  i.  497. 

Greenwieh  ( »|i..ervalory,  I.  373. 

Greenwieh  Palaee  ^-ivr-n  up  for  disabled  seamen,  Iv.  ,323.  Tlie hospital  established 
In  memory'  of  (^(ueen  Mnr>'.  Iv.  r*n. 

i'lfenville,  (leorgi-,  his  alanii  at  llie  National  Debt,  Iv.  .398. 

Grev.de  Ruthvn,  Henrv,  I>jrd,  joins  the  northern  rising  for  the  Priuco  of  Oranfi<^ 
ii.'4.V». 

On:v,  Ijidv  .lane,  I.  2.T4. 

<irey  of  W'ark .  Ford  <;rev.  Lord     Seo  Tanjjervllle,  Earl 

fJriiidal.  .\rr|il.i!<hop.  1.  ffi. 

"  Gninibleiofiiaim,"  iv.  '.fii. 

Guards  of  Charles  IP,  1.  271. 
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Guildford,  Francis  North,  Earl  of,  Lord  Keeper,  his  character,  I.  252.  His  scien- 
tilic  pursuits,  i.  370.  Obnoxious  to  James  II.,  i.  403.  His  dispute  with  Jeffreys, 
i.  106.    His  death,  i.  571.  ,     ,       ^  ^. 

Guildhall,  meetiug  of  peers  at ;  their  declaration,  ii.  495.  Their  deputaUon  to 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  496. 

Guizot,  ?*!.,  papers  coUected'by,  i.  420,  note. 

Guy,  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  to  the  tower  for  receiving  a  oribe,  . 
21. 

GwjTi,  Sir  Kowland,  his  motion  for  the  Association  of  memhors,  v.  127.  His  de- 
fence of  Somers  in  Parliament,  v.  467.  ■ 

Gwynn,  Nell,  ii.  293.  ,    . 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  enactment  of,  i.  230.  James  II.'s  anxiety  for  the  repeal  of 
ii.  15.  Value  of,  i.  15,  note.  Complaints  of  its  suspension  by  William  III.,  iii. 
53.     Suspended  on  the  discovery  of  the  assassination  plot,  v.  127- 

na<'ue,  the  Dutch  archives  at,  i.  398,  note.  William  III.'s  reception  at,  in  1G91, 
iv.  115,  IIG.    Assemblage  at,  iv.  IIG.    Opening  of  the  Congress,  iv.  116. 

Haines,  Joseph,  ii.  182. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  iii.  37. 

Hiles,  Sir  Edward;  his  apostasy  to  Popery,  ii.  85.  Mock  proceedings  against  ; 
decision  in  favor  of  the  dispensing  po\yer,  ib.  Appointed  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  ii.  327.  His  conduct  to  the  s^von  bishops,  ii.  328.  Dismissed,  ii.  471. 
Accom'panies  James  II.  in  his  flight,  ii.  493.  Impeached  by  the  House  of  Com'- 
rnons,  iii.  457. 

Halifax  George  Savile,  Viscount  (afterwards  IMarquess),  a  member  of  Lord 
Sli-afte'jbury's  administration,  i.  225  ;  his  character,  ib.  A  "  Trimmer,"  i.  22G. 
Remains  in  ofhoo  on  Shaftesbury's  resignation,  i.  235.  His  speeches  against  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  i.  239,  240.  Kesists  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Court,  i.  251 , 
252.  His  advice  to  Charles  II.,  i.  252.  French  intrigues  against,  i.  254.  His 
contest  with  Kochester,  i.  389.  Disliked  by  James  II.,  i.  402.  Keeps  aloof  from 
Roman  Catholic  celebrations,  i.  42G.  Ilis  foreign  policy,  ii.  14.  Opposes  J.imcs 
II.'s  measures,  and  is  dismissed  from  the  Cabinet,  ii.  22,  23.  Takes  part  in  tha 
debate  on  the  king's  speech,  ii.  42.  Au-thor  of  the  "  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,"  ii.. 
212,  203.  His  conferences  with  Dykvelt,  ii.  228.  His  letter  to  William,  Princa 
of  Orange,  ii.  238.  Believed  to  be  the  writer  of  the  "  Letter  to  the  Clergy,"  li. 
320.  Declines  to  commit  himself  to  the  Revolution,  ii.  367,  368-  Invited  to  re- 
turn to  office,  ii.  418.  Questioned  by  James  II.,  ii.  428.  Proposes  the  sumuion- 
iiif  of  a  Parliament,  ii.  453.  His  speech  in  the  Council  of  Lords,  ii.  4G9,  470. 
llfs  interview  with  James  II.,  ii-  471.  Commi^isioner  of  James  at  Hungerford, 
ii.  483.  Reiuests  to  see  Buruot,  ii.  484.  His  conversation  with  Ciirnet  at  Littlo- 
cote,  ii.  484.  Presides  over  the  Council  of  Lords,  ii.  511.  Abandons  the  cause 
of  Jauias,  ii.  512.  Joins  William  ;  presides  at  the  consultation  of  Peers  at 
Windsor,  ii.  517.  Sent  with  message  to  James,  ii.  518.  His  interview_with 
James  at  Whitehall,  ii.  fll.  Presides  ever  the  arf<niny  of  LoiiJs,  )i.r:7. 
Chosen  Speaker  of  Peers,  ii.  557.  Opposes  the  project  of  a  Regency,  ii.  5a.  Ilia 
ap-irohensions  of  a  restoration,  iii.  21.  Made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  ni.  26.  His  de- 
fects as  a  minister,  iii.  G7.  Parliamentary  attack  on,  iii.  3G7,  .368.  Cleared  from 
blame,  iii.  370.  His  retirement,  iji.  445.  Questioned  before  the  "  Murder  Com- 
mittee," iii.  4.50.  Signs  the  protest  against  the  censorship  of  the  press,  iv.  42S. 
Opposes  the  bill  for  regulating  State  Trials,  iv.  528.  His  death,  v.  18.  Ilia 
political  character,  v.  19. 

Hall,  .Joseph,  i.  79,  note. 

Hill,  Timothv,  ii.  321.    Made  Bishop  of  Oxfon'   ii.  381. 

Ilallamshire,  i.  312. 

Halley,  Edmund,  i.  ,"72. 

Halstead,  Robert ;  his  "Succinct  Genealogies,"  i.  240,  note. 

Ham  House,  i.  284 ;  ii.  518.  -  ^,  • 

Ha  nilton,  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  his  arrangements  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.iT. 
291.  His  unskilful  execution  of  them,  iv.  295.  Declared  by  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment ciuilty  of  murder,  Vi  47. 

Hanilton,  Anthonv,  iii.  111.  AVounded  at  Kewlon  Butler,  lu.  223.  His  account 
of  Janie  ^  TT.'s  Court  at  St.  Germains,  iv.  415. 

Ha:niUoii,  G'-ni-o,  marries  jCliznbeth  Villie:-D  ;  created  Earl  of  Orkney,  v.  4.2, 

Hanilton,  fJus'^'vu-.     S"!!  Boyne,  Lord.  ,     ,.      ,    , 

Hamilton.  Richard,  iii.  1  U.  Sent  to  Ireland  on  parole,  iu.  115.  Brca.cs  his  pledge, 
and  marchc  i  against  the  Protestants,  iii,  IGl.    His  success  at  btrabane,  in.  17& 
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Snooeeds  to  tho  command  of  the  besiegers  of  Londoniierry,  Hi.  V^.  Eudeavora 
to  Induce  the  d.^iViuIers  to  surrender,  iii-  214.  His  pall;ii!t  behavior  at  the 
Boyi'.e,  iv.  '2'.     Take:',  prisjnor ;  liis  intorvl-w  with  William  111.,  iy.  'JD. 

Ilaniiltoii,  William  iJouclas,  I>'.ike  of,  ii.  114.  Ivosisls  .Janns  U.'s  policy,  11.  117, 
lis.  His  political  eon Jui't,  iii.  2 l:t.  r.l('<-ted  I'rosidcnt  of  tho  Scoti'h"('i>nven- 
tion,  iii.  2.'i).  Proposes  ni":i8nri'3  of  defence  apainst  the  Jacoliitcs,  iii.  2.")7.  Ai>- 
puiiited  Lord  lli:;h  Com  nissioner  for  Scotland,  iii.  2G!l.  Orders  Dundee  and 
Balcnrras  to  bo  nrrestcil,  iii.  2:'f<.  rLei>peu9  I'arliament,  iii.  SI.').  His  vacillation, 
iii.  SI.*).  William's  opinion  of  liim,  iv.  74.  lli<  speeclie.s  in  tho  debate  on  tho 
Scotch  Chnrch,  iv.  si).     l;i'ai>;iointcd  l.oul  lli'^li  Commi.ssioner,  iv.  4:50. 

Hammond,  discovered  at  the  sujipcr  party  at  the  lilue  Posts,  v.  4:'9.  Kejected  by 
tho  I'niversity  of  Cambri.lfje,  v.  n  i:i. 

Hampden,  John,  resists  the  levy  of  ship  money,  i.  !>2.     Impeached,  1.  107. 

Hampden,  Richard  (son  of  the  ])r'cedin;;'>,  chairman  of  Committee  of  Oimmons, 
ii.  .VIS.  Appointed  Commissiorer  of  tho  Treasury,  iii.  30.  Chancellor  of  tlio 
K.xcht-quer,  iii    41K1. 

Hampden,  .John  (son  of  tho  precsdiiig;'),  tried  for  high  treason,  11.  43,  4-1.  His  life 
spared^  ii.  44.  Prepares  the  ad  lre.<s  on  the  proceedinss  of  Iyewi-<  XIV.,  iii.  121. 
His  evidence  acrainst  Halifax,  iii.  4i'ift.  His  virulence,  iii.  4()1.  His  violent  pro- 
ceedinrs  in  Parliament,  iii.  4G2.  Excluded  from  tho  Parliamont  of  IG'.Ki,  iii.  480. 
Commits  suiciiU',  v.  >•,}. 

Hampton  Court,  iii.  &>. 

HarlK'r  I,  Williain,  a  follower  of  WiU'am  of  Oranfje,  ii.  r)7S.  Carries  the  news  of 
the  mutiny  of  the  Scotch  Ue(,'imenls  to  tho  House  of  Commons,  iii.  47. 

Hareourt,  Simon,  resists  the  at-taimlerof  Kenwick,  v.  1113. 

Harlav,  I'reni-li  negotiator  at  Kyswick,  v.  232. 

Hailey,  Sir  IMward,  ii.  477. 

Harley,  Kobert,  iv.  .''il.').  His  political  opinions  ;  his  narrow  intellect,  iv.  51G.  Hid 
|M>etry,  iv.  .">17.  and  note.  Adopts  Toryism,  iv.  518.  Moves  a  violent  address  to 
thj  Kin;;,  iv.  ."i.'^l.  Proposes  tho  establishmeiit  of  ;i  I,an<l  Hank,  v.  I4'.i.  His 
project  breaks  down,  v!  I.'i2.  His  speech  a,'aiiisl  ilio  attaimlcr  of  Fcnwick,  v. 
I'.i3.  I*roposes  a  resolution  for  the  reduction  of  the  aiiny,  v.  2(',7.  His  motion 
for  tliat  puriKise,  v.  .'177.    Obtains  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons,  v.  31)2. 

Harris,  publislier  of  tlio  first  newspaper,  v.  70. 

Harrison,  William;  his  ilescriplion  of  Knjrlish  inns,  1.  349,  note. 

Hartington,  Mar()UeS8  of,  carr  's  tho  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  Charles 
Duncombe  up  to  the  House  c"  Lords,  v.  280,  2t<7.  Proposes  Sir  T.  Littleton  for 
the  Spcakershii),  v.  .'{74. 

Hastings,  Capt.ain,  falls  at  1^  HogaV,  iv.  321.     His  funeral, iv.  322. 

Hastings,  Warren,  question  niised  on  his  trial,  1.  4()!». 

Ha-sting's  r<-gim<-nt,  iii.  .T22.    At  the  battle  of  tho  ^  yne,  iv.  21. 

Havre,  bomliardment  of,  iv.  561. 

Hawriibites,  i.  .T20. 

H.arlh  monev,  1.  264.    Abolished,  iii.  44. 

H.Mtlicot«,  Gilbert,  iv.  526. 

Heitors,  1.  32?i. 

H.id.-lberg,  Backed  by  the  French  (\rSiO).  ill.  120.    Second  sack  of  (ir.O.T),  iv.  486. 

lleiiisiiis,  Aiitlioiiy,  Poiisionary  of  Holland,  iii.  72.  His  lidclily  to  WilirTim  III., 
ib.  William's  l<-tt<-rs  to  (li',!ri;).  iv.  :v.').  Hi:;  share  in  the  treaty  of  Loo,  v.  301). 
I_-i8t  letter  of  William  III.  to  liini,  v.  SO'. 

Jlcmlng,  Kdward  ;  his  patent  for  lighting  London,  i.  220,  230. 

Henderson,  .Major  of  Caiiieronians,  killed  at  I>unkeld,  iii.  339. 

Henderson,  Thonins,  of  Paisley,  iii.  !)2,  note. 

Hcnrii-tUi,  Maria,  t^ucen  :  popular  feeling  towards,  1.  102. 

Henrietta,  KucIicbs  of  (Jrbans,  i.  lo;'.     Her  dcalh,  1.  l'.«. 

Henry  L  (HeancltTci,  i.  2.1. 

Henry  I\'. ;  his  usiirpntion  submitted  to  by  tho  Cliiireh,  ill.  .109. 

Ifi'iiry  VI  I. 's  St.-itute  violated  in  llio  Meclaration  tif  .Inmes  II.,  Iv.  .309. 

Henry  VIII.  rctractH  his  breach  of  the  laws,  L  47.  Hin  Anglican  ('hurch,  1.  67. 
His  views  of  hupreniacv,  i.  KK 

Herlxjrt,  Adndr.-il.     Si-e  'rorrinpton,  Karl  of. 

Herlx-rt,  Lopl  of  CliMrbiiry,  ii.  477. 

Herbert,  Sir  Kdward.  Ix>rd  « 'blef  .ninlir-o  ;  Ills  decision  in  favor  of  the  di«p«nBing 
jKPWer,  II.  M'..  Kecb-KlMiitlciil  Coiniidssioner,  il.  !m:.  His  conduct  i:i  the  cn^i-  of 
iSiolinp  Comiitoii  II.  !r7.  IiIkimIkscI,  Ii.  2'>o.  Nominal  ' 'bHiic<'llor  of  ilnmesll, 
at  St.  flemialnn,  Iv.  'MfJ.     Kxcliided  from  .lames'M  Council.  Iv.  44.'i. 

Hereditary  rljiLt,  not  outliorl/cd  by  Scripture,  I.  '0.  Nor  by  Knglish  Hintory, 
L  70. 
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Hertford,  political  parties  at,  v.  447.  Suicide  of  Miss  Stoui-,  v.  448.  Trial  oh 
Spencer  Cowper  for  the  raurder,  v.  449,  450. 

Hesse  Cassel,  Laudgrave  of,  iv.  117. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  I^aiidgrave  of ,  iv.  117. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  George  of,  iv.  22.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  23, 
24.    Distinguished  in  the  siege  of  Athlone,  iv.  1)S7. 

Hewling,  William  and  Benjamin,  executed,  i.  580,  581. 

Hickes,  a  rebel  fugitive,  i.  572. 

Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester,  a  nonjuror,  iii.  411.  A  noncompounder,  iv. 
148,  448. 

High  church  party,  iii.  73.  Resists  the  Comprehension  Bill,  iii.  92.  Its  prefer- 
ence of  the  Ritual  to  the  Articles,  iii.  94. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  abolished,  ii.  419. 

Highland  Army.     See  Dundee.     Cannon. 

Highlanders,  Scotch;  their  code  of  morality,  iii.  27G.  Their  superstitions,  iii.  277. 
Their  virtues,  iii.  279,  280.  Antipathy  between  them  and  the  Saxons,  iii,  i:)<2. 
Feelings  of  the  English  towards,  in  1745,  iii.  282.  Subsequent  reaction,  iii.  2i-3, 
281.  Quarrels  between  the  clans,  iii.  287.  Their  military  character,  iii.  30.5. 
Their  facility  of  organization,  iii.  305.  Insubordination  of  the  chiefs,  iii.  306. 
Their  victories  undecisive,  iii.  308.  Instances  of  ferocious  revenge  among, 
iv.  282. 

Highlands,  ignorance  respecting,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  iii.  274. 

Highwaymen,  i.  317.  Increase  of,  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  v.  345.  Prevalenca 
of,  in  "England,  in  1698,  v.  346. 

Hill,  Captain,  murderer  of  Mouutford,  iv.  383. 

Hill,  Colonel,  commander  of  Fort  William,  iv.  280,  299. 

Hills,  Henry,  a  printer  of  Popish  tracts,  ii.  107. 

Hoare,  Roger,  of  Bridgewater,  i.  586. 

Hobbe.?,  Thomas,  i.  170. 

Hodges,  Colonel  Robert,  iii.  394. 

Hogarth's  Moriung,  i.  327,  note. 

Holland,  war  with  (1667'),  i.  180.  Prosperity  of,  i.  1R7.  A  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  i.  189.  Coalition  of  France  and  England  against,  i.  202.  Government 
of,  i.  203.  Repiilsesthe  French  invasion,  i.  204.  Makes  Peace  with  England, 
i.  209.  Constitution  of,  i.  493.  Religious  parties  in,  ii.  154.  French  inva- 
sion ;  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  appointed  Stadtholder, 
ii.  173.  Political  works  printed  in,  ii.  241.  Constitution  of.  ii.  39!.  Politicsof, 
ii.  391.  State  of  feeling  in,  on  William's  success,  ii.  540.  Rejoicings,  iii.  14. 
Expenses  of  William's  expedition  repaid  to,  iii.  44.  Zeal  of,  in  the  war  again?* 
Lewis  XIV.,  iv.  339. 

Hollis,  Denzil,  impeachment  of,  i.  107. 

Holloway,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  ii.  338.  Delivers  hii 
opinion,  ii.  346.    Dismissed  from  the  bench,  ii.  378. 

Holmes,  Abraham,  execution  of,  i.  579. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  Recorder  of  London  ;  his  dismissal,  ii.  251.  Consulted  in  the  caso 
of  the  bishops,  ii.  .340.  Appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  iii.  32. 
His  conduct  at  the  trial  of  Crone,  iii.  536.  Presides  at  the  trial  of  Preston  and 
Ashton,  iv.  126.  Consulted  on  the  Bill  for  excluding  Papists  from  public  trusts 
in  Ireland,  iv.  219.    In  the  caso  of  Whitney,  the  highwayman,  iv.  371. 

Holyrood  Palace,  sacked  by  rioter.s,  ii.  542. 

Hooker,  Richard  ;  his  tenets,  i.  81. 

Hooper,  Bishop,  i.  56. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bishop  of  Londonderry,  iii.  138.  Withdraws  to  England,  iii, 
182.     His  death,  iv.  23. 

Houblon,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  v.  157. 

Hough,  John,  elected  President  of  Magdalene  College,  Ii.  265.  Sentence  of 
deprivation  against,  ii.  266.  His  interview  with  Penn.  ii.  272, 273.  Appears 
before  the  Special  Commissioners,  ii.  275.    His  protest,  ii.  275. 

Houghton,  Jfihn  ;  his  collection,  v.  69. 

Hounslow  Heath,  camp  on,  ii.  101.  The  camp  broken  up,  ii.  382.  Review  ol 
Volunteer  Cavalrv,  by  Quee!i  Marv,  iv.  46.    A  resort  of  highwaymen,  v.  340. 

Howard's  "Committee,""  ii.  258. 

Howard,  Edward  ;  his  "British  Princess,"  iii.  351,  note. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Escrick.  i.  474,  note. 

Howard,  Philip,  Cardinal,  i.  423. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  351.  His  share  in  the  debate  on  the  Corporation  Bill 
iii.  464. 

Howe,  John,  an  eminent  dissenting  preacher  ;  leaves  England,  i.  600,  601,  not* 
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Rettims  to  England,  jl.207.     Refuses  to  join  the  Court  pnrty,  it.  208.     Hit 
eilurts  for  a  i'L>;iliii"ii  wiili  the  Chun-li,  ii.  Mi- 

Howe,  Juhii,  ViciM  liaiiiUiTlaiii  to  Ijiieoii  Mary,  iii.  M.     lliti  vio'.ouco  and  il 
temperance,  iii.  MV.     His  alta<-k  on  Loril  I'lioiiiiaillien  ^lA'cdsj,  lii.  3U).     CI 
Lord  llalifjix,  iii.  307.     His  i>arli:iincnlury  altiuk  ujnm  liisliop  buriiet,  iv.  4-4 
Becomes  a  Tor\-,  iv.  5I!i.     His  8|>eecli  against  llio  war.  v.  ItH.     Hii!  KtaUnieul  of 
distress  in  Gloucestorsliire,  v.  IT'J.     His  violence  on  llie  subject  of  llie  IJulcU 
guards,  V.  3;»!'.     His  ijivectivcs  a^ninst  Lord  Soniers,  v.  4t>J.     Violent   resolu- 
tions ujoved  by  luin  in  regard  to  iLe  Irish  forfeitures,  v.  i;TC,  277.     His  contest 
for  Ciloucestcr'shire  U"01),  v.  .504. 

Iluddlcston,  .John,  a  monk,  i.  3!i,').    Absolves  Charles  IL,  i.  395. 

HuKucnot*.  pereecution  of,  ii.  24.  Their  e.xiles,  il.  1'6.  Their  trpfltmcnt  by 
James  IL,  ii.  7i>.  Collection  for,  in  Ensland.  ii.  W).  ANTiich  is  frustrated  by 
James,  ii.  8L  Huguenots  in  Schomberg's  army  in  lrelan<l.iii.  37L  Conspiracy 
among  them,  iii.  3(S.'i.     .Vt  the  battle  of  the  Bovne,  iv.  22.  2t>. 

Hume,  l>:ivid  ;  his  prediction  of  ruin  from  the  National  Debt,  iv.  397. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  iv.  4.tl.     See  I'ohvarth,  Lord. 

Humieres,  .Marquess  of,  ii.  409.  His  repulse  by  the  Rriti.«h  troops  at  Walcourt, 
iii.  39:t.     His  army  threatens  the  invasion  of  iCngl-ind.  iii.  54;i. 

Hungerford,  William,  Prince  of  Orange  receives  James  11. 's  Commissioners  at, 
ii.  4s-'. 

Hunt,  a  smuggler  ;   his  cottage  a  resort  of  Jacobites,  v.  112. 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  a  Jacobite  ;  his  hou.'^e  seanheil,  iv.  309. 

Hnv,  taken  by  the  Frem-h,  iv.  4(>5.    Ketakeu,  iv.  5tJ3. 

Hyde,  Lady  lieiuietta,  iii.  115. 


Icon  Baiiilike,  authorship  of,  iv.  417. 

Impeachment,  quesvion  re^'arding,  i.  469,470. 

Incapacitation,  Act  of,  iii.  319. 

Indosure  Acts,  i.  2K5. 

Indemnity  Bill,  tlispute  regarding,  iii.  358.  Retarded  by  tho  WhlgS,  iii.  35S^. 
Motion  for  a  conunittee  rejected,  iii.  359. 

Indeiwndents,  the,  i.  114  ;  iii.  gs. 

India,  debate.x  upon  the  trade  with,  iv.  221.  Ignorance  regarding.  l;i  Klizabeth'i 
and  the  following  reigns,  iv.  224.  Trade  with,  iv.  22d.  Tlie  tiadc  <'ompl.ained 
of  by  Kngli-h  clotliiers,  iv.  2.'iL  Resumed  debate.<<,  iv.  .'!h4.  l)itii<  ulties  of  pri- 
vate traders  with,  v.  ;J02.  Montague's  projected  ijeneral  (.'ompanv,  v.  ;50;i,  304. 
Violent  opp<i>iiion,  v.  .''.00.  Lager  siihscription  to  the  new  Comiiany's  lean, 
V.  .'Wix.     Kenewrd  agitation  of  the  subject,  v.  388- 

Indian  Oce.-in.  piracy  in,  v.  450. 

"  Indulgence,"  the,  i.  175. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of  Minder  Cba^.  II.V  i-  202.  Its  unpopul.irity.  1.205. 
Itevoked,  i.  207.  Declaiaiion  of  Indulgence  by  James  IL,  ii.  l'X>.  lit!.  Its 
Illegality,  ii.  19C.  Was  a  boon  to  tho  Dissenters,  ii.  19S.  Tho  second  Declara- 
tion ordered  to  he  rend  in  chnvcbfP.  ii.  :;I2.  Hemonstrani-e  of  tho  Bialiops,  il. 
3IH.  Tho  l»eclaraik»n  read  in  only  four  London  (  hurches,  ii.  321.  General 
resistance  to,  ii.  XSi. 

Innixeni  XL,  I"oi>e  :  his  dispn'io  with  Lewis  XIV.,  i.  421,  42.1.  Hi-;  advice  to 
.L'iini'S  II..  i.  42.!.  His  Jannenist  tendeiicinii,  ii.  CI.  His  moder;ilion  towards 
England,  ii.  K  i.  His  dislike  rf  tho  .Itn*uits"  onweedings  in  England,  ii.  242.  His 
•  oldne.HH  to  I.onl  fa^ilbniaine.  ii.  245,  Abolishes  the  right  of  asylum  at  Home, 
II.  .m».  Hi«  qnarrels  with  Lewis  XIV.,  ii.SW.  His  deaUi.  iii.  39.5.  (Compare 
Home,  Court  <ifi. 

Innocent  X  1 1.  re<oiKile»  the  Papacy  to  Lewis  XIV.,  Iv.  337.  His  irrcBohito  con- 
dtict.  Iv.  .'Ml,  .".42. 

Inns,  English,  ).  .%10. 

Iriverno-.s  in  IGX'i,  iii.  294. 

Invest li lire,  lay,  contcrtu  reganling,  i.  C,\,  r,2. 

Iiwwiih,  niutliiv  'if  Scotch  regimenln  at,  ill.  46. 

Inland,  Normiin  con.iu.st  of,  1.24.  Lnlon  of,  with  England,  1.09,70.  Ixjni; 
Hfriiggle  ill,  1.  70.  fVllIc  jw^pulatloii  of.  1.  71.  Treateil  ns  subjeit.  I.  71.  Con- 
tinues Hnman  rafhollc,!.  71.  .Acknow  le<lgcH  Charles  II  ;  CromweirB  conquest 
of,l.  120.  Cnder  iharles  IL,  1.170  I<ord  I.leutenaiicy  oi,  i.2HL  Koman  Ciith- 
ollcs  111,  tolerated  bv  the  law,  11.  122.  Iloslilitv  of  races  in,  11.  12.'!.  (  eltic  i--.),- 
tibition  niid  ariHKxnicv,  ii.  I2.'t,  120.  <Hd  and  new  English  cohuiisis,  11  1-27, 
Tyiconind,   Lord   Deputy,   II,  132.     Irtcmuy  of  tho   EngllHli  coloiiliita.  Ii.  131 
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Jflmea  TT.'a  scheme  for  detaching  it  from  England,  i?.  2S3.  Its  ctate  at  the  tilftd 
of  the  Revolution,  iii.  125.  The  Knglish  colonists  are  apprehensive  of  massacre, 
ill.  129.  News  of  the  English  revoiutioa  irrive^,  iii.  139.  Devastation  of,  in 
1G89,  iii.  15  >.  l>estruotion  of  cattle,  iii.  151.  Subjection  of  Protestants  in  tho 
south,  iii,  153.  James  11. 's  reception,  iii.  IGl.  Persecution  of  Protestants,  iii. 
195.  The  spirit  of  the  people  roused  by  Janies  11. 's  danger,  iii.  37S,  380.  Cam- 
paign of  1G91  i  the  Pale,  iv.  169.  Revival  of  prosperity  on  the  Knglish  side,  iv. 
171.  Severe  measures  against  tho  Papists,  iv.  itl.  The  Jacobite  part  of  tho 
island  ;  anarchy  and  insecurity  of  property,  iv.  173.  Exhaustion  after  tlie  war, 
iv.  210.  Subjection  of  tho  Celtic  population,  iv.  211.  State  of  (16!!.".'),  iv.  428, 
Complaints  in,  against  James's  second  ]>eclaration,  iv.  458.  State  of  (1697),  v. 
224.  Whicis  and  Tories  in,  v.  224.  Restrictions  imi)Osed  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment on  the  woollen  manufactures  of,  v.  297.  Tho  native  Irish  not  concerned 
111  the  question,  v-  299.  Dependence  of  the  Engli,sh  colony  on  England,  v.  301. 
Question  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  v.  468.  Report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Commons  on  the  subject,  v.  469.  Extravagant  estimate  of 
tho  value  of  the  forfeited  proj)erty,  v.  471.  Unfair  report  of  ihe  Connnission- 
ers,  V.  471.  The  commissioners  take  up  the  case  of  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney, 
V.  473.    The  Resumption  Bill,  v.  475. 

Irish  Church,  the,  i.  70  ;  ii.  126. 

Irish  Emigrants  in  England,  11.  219. 

Irish  exiles,  iv.  209. 

"  Irish  night,"  the,  ii.  504. 

Irish  rebellion,  the,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  i-  104. 

Irish  troops  in  England,  dislike  of,  ii.  384.  Disbanded  ;  disarmed,  ii.  385,  et  seq. 
Irish  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  tlaeir  inefficiency  from  want  of  discipline,  iii. 
519.  Resolve  to  defend  Limerick,  iv.  60.  Their  plundering  excursions,  iv.  179. 
Dissensions  at  Limerick,  iv.  180.  Under  St.  Ruth,  iv.  184.  Volunteer  for  tho 
French  service,  iv.  203.  Destined  to  take  part  in  the  French  invasion  of  P-ng- 
land,  iv.  319.  Regarded  by  the  English  with  scoru  and  hatred,  iv.  305-  Their 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  Marsiglia,  iv.  486, 

Iron  works,  i.  289. 

Islington,  i.  319. 

J. 

Jacohites,  English  and  Irish,  iii.  166.  Their  want  of  sympathy,  lii.  l60.  Their 
plots  on  WiUiam  III.'s  departure  for  Ireland,  iii.  524.  Gatherings  in  the  North, 
lii.  525.  Their  secret  printing-presses,  iv,  49.  Their  "Form  of  prayer  and 
humiliation,  iv.  50.  Wliich  is  ascribed  to  the  nonjuring  prelates,  iv.  51,  Dis- 
close to  the  designs  of  Marlboiough,  iv.  254.  Prepare  for  insurrection  in  tho 
northern  counties,  iv.  306.  Division  in,  iv.  448.  (See  Compounders,  Nou-com- 
liounders,  iv.  448.)  Their  presses  and  writings,  iv.  480.  Their  addresses  to  th  3 
sailors,  iv.  481,  note.  Resume  their  plots,  v.  110.  Their  dismay  .at  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick,  v.  245.  Their  indignation  against  Lewis  XIV.,  v.  245,  and  note. 
Their  attempt  to  proclaim  James  III.  in  London,  v.  498. 

Jacobites  in  Scotland  ;  their  i^arty  in  the  Convention,  iii.  249,  2.55.  Their  plan  of 
secession  to  Stirling  frustrated,  iii.  2,57-  Their  loss  of  weight  in  the  Convention, 
iii.  261.  Take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  iv.  70, 77.  Meeting  of  con- 
spir.ators,  iv.  105.    Their  advice  to  James  II.,  iv.  100. 

Jamaica,  carthqu.ake  in,  iv.  367. 

James  I.;  his  ze.al  for  the  English  Church,  i.  70.  His  diminished  importance, 
notwitlistanding  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  i.  72.  His  character  and  ad- 
ministration ;  consequences  of  his  conduct,  i.  72.  Adopts  the  doctrine  of 
divino  right,  i.  73.  His  kingcraft,  i.  70.  His  death,  i.  85.  His  conduct  in  regard 
to  nionojiolies,  iv.  222. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  ;  his  character,  i.  162.  Becomes  a 
Roman  Catholic,  i.  192.  Resigns  the  post  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  i.  208.  Marries 
Mary  of  Modena,  i.  215.  Retires  to  Brussels,  i.  222.  Sent  into  Scotland,  i.  234. 
Attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession  (see  Exclusion  Bill).  His  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  i.  2.">0.  His  advice  to  Charles  II. ,i.  254.  His  conduct  in  Charles 
II. 's  illness,  i.  301,  303.  Procures  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  i.  3;)5.  His  account 
of  Charles's  death,  i.  397,  noto.  His  speech  to  the  Privy  Council,  i.  400.  Pro- 
claimed King,  i.  400.  His  ministry  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  i.  402. 
Shows  favor  to  Jeffreys,  i.  406,  407.  Calls  a  parliament,  i.  412, 413.  His  apolo- 
gies to  Barillon,  i.  4i3.    Receives  money  from  France,  i.  414.    Sends  Lord 
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•orvices,  i.  42S.    Tory  addresses  to,  i.  4C0.     His  hatred  of  the  Turitans,  i.  447, 
44B.    Ilia  feeling  lowurda  iho  Quakcn*,  i.  453.    Liberates  Quaker  and  IJoniau 
Cailiolio  priaoiiers,  i.  45--.     His  Bi)eeeh  lo  Piirliauieul,  i.  4(vi.     I'ro]  lUis  fur  iLo 
defeiK-o  of  Seollaud  against  Argyle,   i.  4M.  •    iiis  interview  willi    ibe  iJutch 
ambassadors,  i.  -IM.    lakes  nieauures  against   Monniuuth,  i.  021.      Adjor.riiB 
rarlijuueut,  1.  Olio.      Keviews   tho   regiments  from   Holland,  i.  533.      Arrests 
Buspeeted  persons,  i.  034.    His   interview   wiiii  Monnioiilh,  i.  500,  057.    With 
Karl   Grev,  i.  007.     His   partial  conduct  to  the  leading  rebels,  i.  O'Jl,  502.    His 
i)0weral'ils  height,  ii.  13.     Ilid  treaty  with   Holland,  li.  13.     l)ome^lic  roliiy 
li.  1.1.     His  army,  ii.  l.'i.     His  desi;.;ns  in  £;ivor  of  I'opery,  ii.  15,  lU.     hnptaiey  of 
his  procecdinusl  ii.  17.     ^■iolales  tho  Test  Act,  ii.  l^,  X'J.     liisniihses  }Ialif.-.x,  ii. 
23.    General  uiscouient  agaiiust,  ii.  231     Embarrassed  by  proceedinpg  in  Fiai.ie, 
ii.*27.     His  speech  to  Parliament,  ii.  27.      I'arliamentary  ojiposition  to,  ii.  32*. 
Reprimands  til.;  Commons,  ii.  37.     Attends  a  sitting  of  iho  I'ceis,  ii.  43.    I'ro- 
ro'ujs  Parliament,  ii. 43.     I'ublishos  papers  of  Chai les  II.,  ii.  49,  CO.    Tartii s  in 
his  court,  ii.  '<>.     H»s  modo  of  arguing,  ii.  0-">.      His  blin<l  reliance  on  the  (  Imnh 
.•f  Kn  'land,  ii.Cfi.     Kuccurau'C'l  i:i  his  errors  by  .Sunderland,  ii.  07,  CH.   fatl  arino 
pediey's  influence  over  him,  ii.  71,  74.     His  conduct    to   the   Huguenot  refu- 
Kees,ii.7:t.    His  designs,  ii.  80.     Dismisses  refractory  judges,  ii.  83.    Gives  pro- 
f-rmeuts  to  Komau  Catholics,  ii.SO.     His  designs   against  the   Church,   ii.  88, 
8.0.     Appoints  a  new  Court   of  High    Comnn.-i- ion,    ii.  SKi,  91.      I;is>  ciitent   ex- 
citcl  by  his  proceedings,   ii.  07.     Forms  a   camp   on    Hounslow  Hiath,  ii.  101. 
His  anger  at  the  Scotch   disturbances,  ii.  113.     His    negotiation  vfth  Scotch 
I'rivy  Councillors,  ii.  lir>,  110.     His  arbitrary    government  in  Scotland,  ii.  119, 
121.  '  Hia  conduC  towards  Ireland,  ii.  131.    J.oses  the  opportunity  of  rocon*  iling 
the  rac  s,  ii.  131.     Consequences  of  his  policy,  ii.  132.     l.mploys  Papists  in  tho 
army,  ii.  13.->.     Displeased  with   Clarendon,  ii.  1.39.      His  zeal  for  making  pn  se- 
Ivte's  ii.   142.     Dismisses  Rochester,  ii.   142,  145.      Dismisses  Clarendon,  ii.   148. 
Designs  to  con.-iliate  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  ii.  100, 101.     (irants  partial  tol- 
eration in  Scotland,  ii.  192.     His  svstem   of  "  closeting  "  ii.  19?,  19.").     His  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence,  ii.  19.").     His  disputes  with  the  Church,  ii.  liO.     Courts 
the  Di.-isenti'rs,  ii.  200.     William's  and  ]\larv^s  nmonstrance  to,  ii.  210.    Hisex- 
tlusiveemplovmcntof  Pa;>ists,ii.  221.     Iliscnniity  foIJurnet,  ii.2L'4.    Complains 
of  Dvkvelfs  fntri'.'ues,  ii.  2.37.      His   disputes   viih   William,  ii.  2S9.-  Diriaiids. 
tlie  return  of  j:nglish  troops,  ii.  210.     Assigns  public  honors  to  the  Papal  Kun- 
cio. ii.  217,  2i!<.    Dissolves  Parliament,  ii.  2!9.     Procures  the  illcp.-il  execution  of 
deserters,  ii.  2.50.  His  attack  on  the  rights  of  Magdalene   College,  Oxford,  ii.  203, 
2CC.    On  the  Charterhouse,  ii.  200.     His  roval   pragress,  ii.  2C7.     His  aj)!  arcntly 
good  reception,  ii.  20H.     At  Oxford,  ii.  209.    Incurs  the  resentment  of  the  clergy, 
ii.  2-<0.    Suggestions  to  hiui  regarding^  the    succession,  ii.  282.     His  st heme  for 
detaching  Ireland  from  the  empire,  ii.  2.H2.  His  hope  of  an  heir,  ii.  283.  His  ftar 
of  a  Protestant  regency,  ii.  28C."    Determines  to  pack  a  Parliament,  ii.  2J-8.  Dis- 
misses many  I,o*1s   Lieutenants,  ii.  290.290.     His  questions  to  magitliates  and 
the  answers  to  them,   ii.  297,298.       His  attempt  on   the  corporations,  ii.  305, 
310.    Coerces  public  finictionaries.li.  .109.     His  design   in   regard  to  licenses,  it 
309.    Hia  second  Declaration  of   Indulgence,   ii.  312.     His   interview  with  the 
bishops,  ii.  318,  319.    Hesitates,  ii.  .322.     Rejects  Sunderland's   n-.oderate  Jidvicn, 
ii.  3.36.     Receives  news  of  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  ii.  350.      Hisininslice  to 
his  daughter  Mary,  ii.  372.     His   ii\tended   Tieraecution  of  the    t  hurih.  ii.  ^'t' 
His  unriopul.arity  with  the  clergy,  il.  .379-     With  the  gentry,  ii.  382.     Wilhibo 
army,  ii.  3S2.      Urin.-s  over   Irish  troo-n,    ii.    3K4.      neccives    warnings   <f   the 
Prince  of  f)range''<  desi^'im,  ii.  403.     His  falH<»    security,   ii.  40.5.      Rejects  the  as- 
sistance of  Franee,  ii.  4«K!.  necomes  aware  of  his  d.in'g.'r,  ii.  415.      llis  (lect  and 
army,  ii.  417.     Attempts  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  ii.  419.     His    inlervii  w  wiih 
the  bishops,  11.  4  9.     llis  ••oneo^slons  i'l  re<'eive<l.  ii.  .(20,      His    supposed  failh- 
l'*M  conduet  in  regard  to  M:igdaleno  College,  ii.  422.      Summons  I'rivy  Couii  il- 
lors  and  others,  li.  423.     Lavs  before  them  proofs  of  tho  birth  of  Ids  son,  li.  -123. 
Receives  eo'ili's  (,f  William's  Deelarailon  ;  (lucslions  the  Lorils  in    regard  i<i  it, 
il.  428.  His  liitervl.-wwith  the  bish'  ps.  il.  4.HI.   Hi<  conversali<  n  wllh  four  1  iih- 
'     ■         '  "'.     lieceivi-s  news  of  rVindmrv's   desertion,  ii.   4."iO.     Holds  n  ni<  ctiiiQ 
.  11.  l.'d.  1'2.  does  to  Salisbury',   II.  4.55,  4.V..  Distrusts  Ms  army.  ii.  "1(2. 
'  .    ,il.40;',.  His  arrival  In  Lonilon  ;  holds  a  Council  of  Lords,  i I. 'It^.     A|v 

I  i  iSCo'iimi'  loners  t<i  negotiate  ;  make<  further  concessions,  II.  471.  ]V'<  dl- 
'.•'•n  fll'»hf,  ii.  47 1.  HIh  Com'ul''«'louerH  at.  Hiingerford,  II  4s.'l.  Sent's  fwi'v 
ilie  r^iicen  and  Prince,  II,  490.  Prepare*  fo;  his  own  (Ib'ht.  li.. 49.3.  Ills  lib  hf, 
11.493.  His  memolrx,  II.  .vm.  Drained  by  nshermen,  il  508,  and  nolo.  ITln 
ilcm<-anor.  II.  .'in^.  Relen«e.|  hv  order  <  f  iJio  Lords,  11.  513.  Remove<l  (f>  I'oih- 
C9WT  ;  «K;ud«  alvltor  l«  Wi'iittui,  II.  OH.    Uctumo  Xo  l/juiou,  i\,  HIS     Dei>ort« 
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for  Rochester,  ii.  521.  His  flight,  ii.  529-  Lands. at  Ambleteuse,  ii.  537.  Arrives 
at  St.  tiermains,  ii.  537.  His  manifesto,  ii.  .54t<.  His  letter  to  the  Convention, 
ii.  574.  Eifect  of  his  measures  in  Ireland,  iii.  125, 127.  Applies  to  Lewis  XIV. 
for  troops  for  Ireland,  iii.  155.  At  Brest,  iii.  160.  Lands  at  Kinsale,  iii.  160. 
Enters  Cork,  iii.  161.  His  journey  to  Dublin,  iii.  163.  His  reception,  iii.  161.  His 
Proclamation,  iii.  164.  Disputes  amongst  his  followers,  iii.  166,  170.  Determines 
to  go  to  Ulster,  iii.  172.  His  journey,  and  vacillating  conduct,  iii.  173.  Ar- 
rives before  Londonderry  ;  fired  upon  from  the  walls,  iii.  178.  Sunnnons  the  tov.'n , 
iii.  183.  Returns  to  Dublin,  iii.  184.  His  speech  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  iii 
192.  Resists  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  iii.  197.  Issues  base  coin,  iii 
190,  200.  Consents  to  the  great  Act  of  Attainder,  iii.  200.  Prorogues  Parliament, 
iii.  203.  Effect  produced  in  England  by  his  conduct,  iii.  207,  208.  Recalls  Rosen 
from  Londondery,  iii.  214.  Receives  news  of  reverses  at  Londonderry,  and 
Newton  Butler,  iii.  226.  His  letter  to  the  Scotch  Convention,  iii.  2.')4.  His  de- 
position declared  at  Edinburch,  iii.  256.  His  de.=pond..'ncy,  iii.  374.  Rejects 
Avaux's  advice,  iii.  .374.  Dismisses  Melfort,  iii.  378.  Offers  battle  to  Schomberg  ; 
Detaches  Saisfleld  into  Connaught,  iii.  380.  His  negligence  in  winter  quarters  at 
Dublin,  iii.  387.  His  system  of  robbery  and  base  money,  iii.  519.  Sets  out  for 
his  camp,  iv.  15.  Retreats  before  William,  iv.  18.  Makes  a  stand  on  the  Boyne, 
iv.  19.  His  army,  iv.  20.  His  flight,  iv.  31.  His  speech  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
citizens  of  Dublin,  iv.  35.  Leaves  Ireland,  iv.  36.  Arrives  in  France,  iv.  41. 
His  Reception  by  Lewis  XIV.,  iv.  41.  His  memoirs  explain  Marlborough's  trea- 
son, iv.  255,  and  note.  Believes  himself  to  be  popular  in  the  English  fleet,  iv. 
304.  Relies  on  Russell,  i v.  304.  His  vain  expectations  of  support  in  England, 
iv.  306.  His  Queen  gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  iv.  307.  Holds  a  chajjter.of  the 
Garter  at  St.  Germains  ;  goes  to  La  Hogue,  iv.  .308.  Ilis  Declaration,  iv.  309. 
Proscriptions  contained  therein,  iv.  310.  ]<;ffect  produced  by  his  Declaration, 
iv.  311,  312.  The  Jacobites  are  ashamed  of  it,  iv.  313.  Its  eifect  ou.  Admiral 
Russell,  iv.  313.  His  interview  with  Grandval,  iv.  360.  Returns  to  St.  Ger- 
mains, iv.  444.  His  conduct  to  the  Prot^'stant  refugees,  iv.  446.  His  paper 
headed  "  For  my  son,"  iv.450,  and  note.  Advice  of  Lewis  XIV.  to.  iv-  451.  Takes 
Middleton  into  his  confidence,  iv.  451.  His  new  declaration,  iv.  455.  His  insin- 
cerity, iv-  4.55.  The  Declaration  circulated  ;  its  effect,  iv.  4.56.  Prohibits  mourn- 
ing for  his  xlaughter  IMary,  v.  13.  Change  in  his  views  on  Mary's  death,  v.  ,38. 
Made  privy  to  the  project  for  the  assassination  of  William,  v.  42.  Rejects  the 
proposal  to  resign  the'crown  to  his  son,  v.  181.  Claims  to  send  a  minister  to  the 
Congress  of  Ryswick  ;  his  circular  to  the  Catholic  princes,  v.  243.  His  refu- 
sal to  leave  St.  Germains,  v.  328.  Attacked  by  paralysis,  v.  490.  His  last  illness, 
V.  490.    His  death,  v.  495.  * 

James,  Prince  of  Wales  ;  his  birth,  ii.  328.  Suspected  to  be  supposititious,  ii.  329, 
Sent  to  Portsmouth,  ii.  4.55.  Brought  to  Loulon,  ii.  489.  Sent  to  France,  ii.  490. 
Proclaimed  King  of  England  by  Louis  XIV.,  v.  495.  Attempted  proclamation 
of,  in  London,  v.  4t!8.  , 

Jane,  a  Tory  divine  ;  takes  part  in  the  conference  with  Roman  Catholic  divines, 
ii.  143.  Amember  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  iii.  421,  422.  Chosen  Pro- 
locutor of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  ;  his  oration,  iii.  439. 

Jensenists,  ii.  63,  64. 

Jeffreys,  Sir  George,  afterwards  Lord,  his  charge  to  the  Bristol  magistrates,  i, 
.308,  note.  His  character,  i.  407.  His  early  career,  i.  408.  Favored  by  James  II., 
i.  409.  islade  Chief  Justice  ;  raised  to  the  peerage  ;  his  dispute  with  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford,  i.  409.  His  conduct  on  Baxter's  tiial,  i.  443.  His  West- 
ern Circuit,  i.  571.  His  conduct  at  the  trial  of  Ladt  Lisle,  i.  574.  At  Dorches- 
ter; at  Exeter  ;  at  Somersetshire,  i.  .576.  Numl)er of  his  victims,  i.  578.  Iliscon- 
duot  to  the  Hewlings,  i.  580.  To  Tutchin,i.  581-  His  extortions,  i.  582.  Enduring 
liatred  of,  in  the  west,  i.  .593.  Made  Lord  Chancellor,  i.  593.  In  the  House  of 
Peers,  ii.  41.  At  the  trial  of  Lord  Delaniere,  ii.  46.  His  duplicity  to  the  parlies 
in  the  Cabinet,  ii.  70.  Made  President  of  the  new  Court  of  llighComuiission,  ii. 
94.  His  behavior  to  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  Collesre,  ii.  205.  His  zeal  slack- 
ens, ii.  288.  Made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  two  counlies.'ii.  2!i0.  Advises  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  bishops,  ii.  .323.  Alarmed  at  the  poiml'ir  foi-ling  in  favor  of  U* 
bishops,  ii.  3"6.  J.imes  attempts  !o  make  him  Chancellor  of  the  University  o\ 
O.xford,  ii.  381.  One  of  the  Count  11  of  Five,  ii.  4.55.  Summoned  to  Whilch.-ill, 
ii.  472.  Arrestedbv  the  rioters,  ii.  502.  In  the  Tower;  feelings  of  the  people 
towards  liim,  iii.  .360,  361.  His  interview  with  John  Tutclun,  iii.  362.  With  Dean 
Sharp,  and  Dr.  Scott,  iii.  363.  His<le.ath,  iii.  304.  His  sentence  upon  Sir  R.  Arm- 
strong, iii.  470.  His  judgment  iu  favor  of  the  East  India  Company's  mopopolVe 
iv.  223,  note.  ^  •■     i 

Jeffreys,  Lord,  8on  o|  the  ?.bove,  v,  g07i 
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Jwikyn, '^Villiain,  i.  a"*.  _ 

Jeumr,  Sir  Thouias,  Ko\>al  Comuiissiouor  ut Oxlonl,  li.  2.4, 2io 

Jeiininns,  Sir  Ktlinuml.  li.  '^. 

Jeiuiiii^'s,  l''iaiK-i-s,  ii.  L'.'U. 

Ji'iriin^:!.  Sarali,    See  Miirlborou^h,  Duchess  of. 

Jcnnyii.  Henry.    See  Dover,  Lord, 

.Icnnvii  Street,  i.  3l'5. 

Jersey   lord,  appointed  Seeretaiy  of  State,  v.  -IW. 

Jesus",  Onler  oC  cJesuits).  titateiiuuis  of  Oates  resartilng,  1.  216.  Energ>' of  the 
order,  ji.  5R.  59.  Di^eipline  and  8elf-<\evotion  of  its  lueiiibcrs,  ii.  60.  Aceomuio- 
date  themselves  to  all  c.Tses,  ii.  6.'.  Their  ultianiontaiiisni,  ii.  03.  Contest  with 
Jansenist*,  ii.  C'l.  The  <.)nlcr  beeouus  an  instrument  of  Lewis  XH'.,  and  es« 
tranced  froiu  the  I'upe  ii.  04.  J^stahlisbment  of,  in  llio  Savov.  ii.  1)7.  Their 
dominion  over  .lar.ics  11.,  ii.  'Ji»4.  In  Home,  their  recei'tlou  of  tho  Knglish  Km- 
b.i.«sv,  ii.  21,5.    Their  Schemes  witli  regard  to  the  succession,  ii.  280,  281. 

Jewell,  Uishop,  i.  56. 

Jews  tolerated  by  rronnvell.  i.  103.    Project  of  a  specl'ji.  lax  upon  (1689),  iii.  446. 

Jolni,  King  ;  bis  "loss  of  Normandy,  i.  !..">. 

Johnson,  Michael,  tlie  bo<;>kselIer,  1.  aU.  .. 

Johnson,  Samncl,  ii.  102.  His  "Julian  the  Apostate,"  ii.  102.  Imprisoned,  ii. 
103.  His  address  to  the  soMiers  ;  proseeutcil,  ii.  104.  His  punishment. ii.  lor). 
His  degradation  declared  illegal,  iii.  3^10.  Compensatcil  for  his  sulterings  by 
\Villi.amIII..ii.  .^40.  ...     ^         ,,.    ,., 

Johnson,  Doctor  Samuel  ;  his  opinion  of  the  non-jurore,  ui.  409.  His  liberal 
feelinf^stowarils  the  Iri.sh,  iv.  213,  note. 

Jobnst(ine,  agint  of  coinnmnieation  between  England  and  the  Hague,  n.  239.  IIi.^ 
account  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  birth  of  tho  rretcnder,  ii.  310,  note.  A]>- 
pointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  iv.  439.  His  jealousy  of  Sir  John  Dal- 
ryraple,  V.44.    His  dismissal,  v.  4:53. 

Jones,  Chief  Justice,  dismissed  by  James  II.,  ii.  S3. 

"  .loumey  through  .Scotland,"  iii.  277,  note. 

Julian,  the  Emijeror,  compared  to  J^ines  11.,  ii.  102. 

K. 

Kaunitz,  Count,  Austrian  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  v.  232. 

Kean,  Kdmund,  a  descendant  of  Lord  Halifax,  v.  19. 

Keating,  .I<.hn,  Irish  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coiuiiion  Pleas,  resists  TjTCOHnel'a 
measures,  ii.  i;>7.  His  power  on  the  Bench  neutralized  by  Itoman  Catholic  col- 
leagues, iii.  120.  His  exertions  to  preserve  order,  iii.  149.  Discli.uged  from  tho 
Privy  (.'ouncil  bv  .James  II. ,  iii.  UkS. 

Ken.  IJishop  ;  hia  aildress  to  Charles  II.  on  his  death-bed,  i.  392.  Visits  Mon- 
moutli,  i.  .T.!!.  ,')(.o.  Relieves  rebel  prisoners,!.  .")70,  .'■i71.  A'aiidy  intereed<'s  for^he 
rebels  with  James  II..  i.  .WJ.  At  the  Hague,  ii.  Kll'.  One  of  the  seven  bishojis. 
ii.  317.  (See  l{i»hoi>s,  tho  Seven.)  A  nonjuror,  iii,  407.  His  retirement  at  Lon- 
gle.it,  iv,  14G. 

K'Muhill,  ("aptain  .James,  li-  34. 

Ktninare,  foundation  of,  iii.  Ml.  Hostilities  with  the  Irisli,  iii.  134.  Capitu- 
lates ;  tho  Settlers  escape  to  Bristol,  iii.  152. 

Kcnmore,  Lord.  iii.  322. 

konsingtoii,  William  III.'s  residence  at,  iii.  63, 

Keppel,  Arnold  \an.    Sea  Albemarle. 

KepiHM'h,  Maedoiijild  of.    See  Macdonald. 

KciTV,  description  of,  iii.  l.'io. 

Kelcli.  .lohn,  cxei-uilonerof  Monmouth,  1.  j<'.l,  .'ir>2,  note. 

Ketljewelj,  .lohn.  n  nonjuror,  iii.  4U;.    A  iioncompounder,  Iv.  440. 

Keyes,  Thomas  ;  liis  hharu  in  the  astuis-tlnation  plot,  v.  115  Arrested,  v.  120.  Ilia 
execution,  V.  l,'i,3. 

Ki'ld,  William,  employed  by  Ixnd  nellamont  to  suppress  the  pirates  <>f  the  lu 
dian  Seas,  v.  4.'»7.  Commands  a  jirivuteer  under  a  Itoyul  eouimtssion,  v.  4,")' 
Tuiim  jiir.ile  ;  hU  <ru<ltv,  v,  4,V.    Arrested  in  New  Vork,  v.  4,V.l. 

Kldilei,  i:i.  hard.  Bishop  of  Bath  .-uid  Wells,   iv.  1  J'J. 

Kidnappiii;;  at  Bristol,  i.  .'<u7. 

Killln,  William,  a  |.  ndliii,'  Baptist ;  James  II. '«  nllempt  to  <ajole  him,  II.  210. 

Killejirew,  ph-ceil  over  the  iiii'y,  iv.  4;!7.  His  mismuniigemenl  lu  the  iimtter  ot 
the  Smvrna  llei;t,  I  v.  47.'!- 

KMII'-rrnukie.  |mi«4of,  ii|..T20.  liulllu  ot,  iii-  320,  327.  Ito  vlIuvU,  111.331-  iU> 
inai  k»  on,  iii.  333. 
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King,  Augnistin.  V.is  1;tpI  on-ifossioii.  i.  "-IT,  iioto. 

Kiiii;,  Di\  Willi  :m  ;  his  loyalty  ;  perir^ocured  by  ,7amo3  II.,  iii.  205.  Arrested  a» 
Dublir.,  iv.  l.'i.     His  Ser.nou  before  William  III.,  Iv.  37. 

King,  KdvvBr.l ;  his  Bhare  in  ihc  iissas  iiiiiUoii  iilot,  v.  11(5.     Wis  execution,  v.  133. 

King,  Gregory,  on  the  iiopulalion  of  Eiisl'i"'!-  i-  200.  His  talculatioiis  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  i.  2s;j.  His  (.stir.iate  of  clerical  incomes,  i.  297.  His  estimate 
of  poi>ulation  and  food,  i.  380,  note.    Of  paupers,  i.  382,  note. 

King's  Evil,  touching  for,  iii.  428. 

Kinsale.  James,  11.  lands  at,  iii.  160.    Taken  by  Marlborougli,  iv.  69. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy  ;  in  Somersetsliire,  i.  5CC.  His  "  Lambs."  i.  .507.  His  exe- 
cutions, i.  507.  Extortions ,  unfounded  story  of,  i.  569.  Recalled,  i.  570.  His 
Protestantism,  ii.  23.  Assures  William  HI.  of  liis  support,  ii.  452.  Attends 
James  II.,  ii.  461.  Refuses  to  obey  orders,  ii- 402.  Sent  to  relieve  Londonderry, 
iii.  209.  Arrives  in  Lough  Foyle,  iii.  211.  His  delay,  iii.  211.  Receives ordeis  to 
attack  the  boom,  iii.  210,  and  "note.     Enters  Londonderry,  iii.  219. 

Kirkc,  his  fatal  duel  with  Conway  Seymour,  v.  451.  His  trial ;  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  v.  452. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  i.  374. 

Knight,  Sir  John  ;  his  speech  against  the  Bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign 
Protestants,  iv.  ,537.    Loses  his  election  for  Bristol,  v.  82. 

Knightley,  Christopher;  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot,  v.  116.  Arretted, 
V.  129. 

Kniglits'  service,  tenure  by,  abolished,  i-  147. 

Knox,  Alexander,  ii.  315,  ilote. 


Lagos  Bay,  disaster  in,  iv.  474.    Parliamentary  inquiry  into,  It.  475. 

Laguerre,  Lewis,  a  French  painter,  i.  375. 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  iv.  317 

Lainez,  a  Jesuit,  ii.  03. 

Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  ii.  317.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.)  A  nonjuror,  ni. 
407.    His  death,  iii.  435. 

Lambert,  John  ;  his  ambitious  views,  1. 137.  Abandoned  by  his  troops,  i.  138. 
Failure  of  his  enterprise,  i.  143. 

Lambeth,  y^rticles,  the,  i.  81. 

Le  Mellon    i-e.  Colonel,  iii.  372.  ,  ,     ^  .  . 

Lamplugh.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  flies  to  James  71.  on  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  450.     Made  Archbishop  of  York,  ii.  450. 

Lancashire,  Presbyterianism  in,  i.  151.  Increase  of  population  in,  i.  263.  Prose- 
-cution  of  Jacobites  in,  iv.  505,  571. 

Land  Bank,  project  of,  iv.  542.    Its  failure,  v.  156. 

Landen,  battle  of,  iv.  405,  470.    Appearance  of  the  field,  iv.  470. 

Land  Tax,  origin  of,  iv.  384. 

Langdale,  Lord,  Governor  of  Hull ;  arrested,  ii.  477. 

Langley,  Sir  Roger,  foreman  of  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  ii.  340,  ?48. 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  21.      Falls  at  Steinkirk,  iv  357. 

Lansdowne,  Charles  Granville,  Lord,  commands  the  force  on  the  shores  of  Tor- 
ba-',  after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  iv.  40. 

Latin  langt  age,  partial  prevalence  of,  in  Britain,  i.  27.  Languages  derived  fiom, 
i.  71. 

Latin  schol.irship,  in  England   (time  of  Charles  11.),  i.  358.  _  .  ^^.    ,  .^ 

Laud,  Archbishop  ;  his  character,  i.  89.  His  system  of  espionage,  i.  90.  His  Lit- 
urgy  for  Scotlaiul,  i.  95. 

Lauder,  Sir  John,  of  Fountainhall,  ii.  117.  ~  .  , 

Lauderdale,  i.  199.  His  administration  in  Scotland,  i.  208.  His  ofhcial  gams, 
i   *^84 

Lauzuii,  Antonine,  Count  of,  ii.  489.  Aids  the  flight  of  the  Queen  ami  Prince  of 
Wales,  ii.  490  491.  Louvois's  jealousy  of  him.  iii.  156-  Conunands  French  aux- 
iliaries in  Ireland,  iii.  521.  His  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  ni.  ,522.  Op- 
poses WilJiam  III.'s  right  wing  at  the  Boyne,  iv.  24,  25.  Covers  the  flight  of  tlia 
Irish,  iv.  31.  declares  Limerick  untenable,  iv.  56.  His  impatience  to  leave  ire- 
land,  iv.  56.    Retires  to  Galway,  iv.  59.    Returns  to  France,  iv.  06. 

Law,  William,  a  nonjuror,  iii.  409.  note. 

League  and  Covenant,  the  solemn,  i.  116-    _       ,      ,  ...    .,_ 

Leake,  Captain  John,  aids  in  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  in.  ^n. 

Ued»,  i.  311,  312. 
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Leeds,  Tliomaa  Osbonie.  Duke  of  (Earl  of  IXinby  and  Maiquess  of  Caermarthen): 
IveomesiuiiiisUTof  Cliailesll.  His  iLarattO'-.  i.  L'o:».  llia  policy,  i.  210  Hifl 
forei'.i  jK.liov.  i.  211.  Dis'^nu-ed.  i.  'Jlii.  Iiupeaehed.  i.  -'21.  His  liiiaucial  good 
failiri.  -rrf*.  'Hi:?  "llicial  gaiiit;,  i.  2S4.  Keslorod  to  the  House  <>f  holds,  i.  WJ. 
Coniiilains  of  James  11. 's  arbitrary  acts,  ii.  2S.  His  coiiferenocs  with  Dykvelt, 
ii  •^>8.     Hi8  letter  to  the  I'rim-e  of  Orange,  ii.  2;*.    Joins  the  revoluiionary 


c.-.iiM>iracv,  ii.  307.     Signs  the   invilalioi:   to  William,  ii.  Mi.     Seizes    York   lor 
William,  ii.  458.   His  scheme  for  proclaiming  the  Princess  of  Orange,  ii  mI.  Op- 


ence  with  William  111.,  iii.  402,  471.  Becomes  cliicf  minister,  iii.  481.  Satirical 
ballad  aLrainst,  iii.  4^1,  note.  His  system  of  parliamentaiT  corruption,  iii.  487. 
One  of  the  Council  of   N'ine,  iii.  bXf.    Chief  a<lyiser  of  Mary.  iii.  5:1.3.    His 


advice  in  the  Council  disrcgarde<l,  iv.  54.  Hated  by  the  Whigs,  iv.  101 
Parliiimentary  intrigues  against,  iv.  104.  Slighted  by  William,  iv.  104.  Re- 
ceives information  of  a  .Jacobite  plot,  iv.  lOH.  Causes  tlic  emissaries  to 
be  arrested,  Iv.  108.  Lavs  the  intercepted  papers  before  William,  iv.  112. 
His  absence  from  the  division  on  the  Place  Bill,  iv.  411.  SupjMjrts  tlus  Triennial 
Bill.  iv.  412.  Insnlte<l  by  J.icobites  at  Hath,  iv.  482.  His  as.sistance  counted  on 
by  the  .Looobites,  iv,  4n'J."  Bribed  by  the  East  India" Company,  i v.  48.">.  Pcsists 
the  Bill  for  reirilating  State  Tri!ils,"iv.  .528.  His  speech  on  the  Bank  of  Knij- 
laiul  Bill,  iv.  5.J*.  Uaised  to  the  dukedom  of  Leeds,  iv.  5.'U.  Motion  for  his 
impe.achmi'nt  carried  ;  his  speech  in  the  Lords,  v.  .si.  The  impenchmcnt :  his 
defence  and  escape,  v.  ."^2.  His  disgrace,  v.  :>r..  His  part  in  the  debate  on  the  As- 
sociation. V.  lilt.  Besists  Fenwick's  attainder,  v.  2ii5/  His  part  in  the  debate 
on  .Monmouth's  intrigue,  v.  211.  Uesiuns  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  v.  406- 
Crown  lands  conferred  on  him  ;  his  oltlcial  gains,  v.  488." 

Lecfdalc,  an  accomplice  in  the  French  plot  for  assassinating  William  III.  iv.  360. 
Betrays  (Jr  indval,  iv.  .T'd  . 

Lei.ister,  Duke  of  <Meinliart  SchombergV  commands  William  III. 's  right  wing 
at  the  battle  <>f  the  Boyne,  iv.  25.  Commands  troops  intended  for  a  desceul  on 
France,   iv.  47.3. 

Lelv,  Sir  Peter,  i.  .'?74. 

Le  Noble  :  his  p-asquinades  on  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  iii.  117,  rote. 
Asserts  .Jeffreys  to  have  been  jKiisoned  by  William  III.,  iii.  Ml,  note. 

I^opold  L,  Emp'enir  of  .\ustria  ;  his  lettere  to  .Tames  II..  i.  420,  note.  His  con- 
duct in  llie  war  ag.-iinst  France,  iv.  310.  His  dispute  with  the  Elector  of  Sa.\- 
onv,  iv- .152.  His  designs  on  tlie  Spanish  succession,  v.  237-  Grounds  of  his 
claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  v.  334.  Hia  diesatisf action  with  the  Treaty  of 
Loo,  .570. 

Leslie,  Charles  ;  Lis  "  Answer  to  King,"  iii.  130,  note.  A  nonjuror,  iii-  409.  Ilia 
account  of  the  Quaki-rs,  iv.  137,  note. 

Lostrange,  Uoger.  i-  3.V,.  Member  ffir  Winchester,  i.  4.')0.  His  account  of  the  dis- 
tre-8  of  the  Non-conformists,  1.  000,  note.  Sent  by  .lames  II.  to  Edinburgh, 
ii.  119.  His  answer  to  tlio  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  ii.  202.  Ifemoved  from  the  post 
of  Licenser,  iv.  41.'>.  Arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  Assassi- 
n.i'ioii  Plot,  v.  12;». 

"  I.,' ter  to  a  Dissenter,"  ii.  202. 

Lev....js,  i.  .'a'!. 

U-vea.  l>avid,  Earl  of,  iiL  245,  254,  25C.  At  the  battle  of  KiUiecrankic,  iii.  322, 
3*>.  325,  note. 

I^eviiiz,  Sir  Creswell,  ooungel  for  the  seven  bishops,  ii.  .339. 

/>!vin7..  Sir  Bl'-hard,  tyrannical  treatment  of,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  ▼.  474. 

Levi-^n  «jower,  Sir  .John,  Tory  candidate  for  WcBtminsler  (1701)  ;  his  rejection, 
V.  .V).l. 

[/••wis  XIV. ;  his  character,  1.187.  His  power  alarming  to  the  Dutch,  1.  188. 
Triple  AlliaiK-e  against,  I  I'JO-  His  \icwH  with  rt.-speei  to  Englaml,  1-  l'.»2.  Hia 
andtltioua  prou.ctn,  i,  lOl.  His  policy  towards  Lnglaml,  i.  191.  His  league 
with  Charles  IL,  i.  19<"..  Inv.ades  Holl.ind,  i.  202.  HiM.ulscd,  i.  205.  His  intrigues 
asainxt  Danbv.  I.  210.  Foment*  English  factions.  1.  2.1s,  2.M.  His  transactions 
with   James   U.    I.  412,   4H,   4Ih.     fjeneral  fear  ami   hatred  of,  I.   420,422.     His 

frf.ll.-r  towards  Enu'lanrl.  1.  420,  note.  His  dispute  with  Innocent  .\I..  I.  420,  421. 
tetraets  til'!  privllei.'i.w  of  Protesinnts  In  Kranee,  il. 'JJ.  Itevokes  the  Edict  of 
N;>nles,  il.  Z'l.  (ii'iHTMl  reproliiillou  of  his  condint,  il  20.  Ills  liistruelinns  to 
Parilloii,  II.  .'to.  Sui)|K)rtK  the  .leKiiii.^,  Ii.»y).  His  Invasion  of  Hollaiul,  il.  170. 
liU  complicity  in  tue  designa  agalnai  Burnet,  11.  22S,  nolo.    PcrBocut«B  Dutch 
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Plot  slant  settlers  in  Fiance,  ii.  390.  Alienates  Lis  supporters  in  Amsterdam, 
ii.  ;i:-l.  Hisquarrels  v/illi  the  Pope,  ii,  3'jo,  ov-i.  Wanis  James  11.  of  bis  danger, 
ii.  4(lJ.  His  exertions  to  save  Jauies,  ii.  4U4.  Invades  Gennany,  ii.  4UU.  tiia 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  English  revolution,  ii.  535.  His  leception  of  llu 
Queen  of  England,  ii.  537.  His  libeialitv  and  deiiiiuy  to  James  on  liis  arriva. 
iu  i''rance,  ii.  53.S.  Invades  the  Palatinate,  iii.  liH.  spares 'J  reves  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Madame  de  Alainteiioii,  iii.  ll'2.  His  unwillingnet-s  to  send  an 
army  to  Ireland,  iii.  1.55.  His  parling  with  James,  iii.  157.  iVpMoinls  Avauji  to  ac- 
company James,  iii.  158.  His  letter  to  AlexanderVlif-,  iii.  ;W5.  Takes  Irish  trooiis 
into  his  pay,  iii.  520.  Sends  French  forces  to  Ireland  under  l^uzun,  iii.  520. 
His  reception  of  James  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  iv.  41.  Burnt  ii'i  elligy  in 
London,  iv.  G7.  His  advantages  over  the  coalition,  iv.  124.  Besieges  and  takea 
Mons  iv.  124-  His  quarrel  wilh  Louvois,  iv.  300.  Determines  to  invr.de  Kng- 
land, 'iv.  303.  Opens  the  campaign  of  1692,  iv.  348.  Reviews  his  troops  ne.ar 
Mons  ;  opens  the  siege  of  Namiir,  iv.  348.  Takes  Namur,  iv.  319.  His  arro- 
gance at  its  height,  iv.  350.  Receives  news  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  ;  returns 
to  Versailles,  iv.  351.  Accused  of  participation  in  Grandval's  plot,  iv.  .302.  His 
surprise  at  the  liberality  of  Parliament  to  William,  iv.  .387.  Remonstrates  with 
James,  iv.  451.  His  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1C93  ;  institutes  the  order 
of  Saint  Lewis,  iv.  459.  His  reception  of  Middleton,  iv.  459.  At  Namur,  iv.  402. 
Rejects  Luxemburg's  advice  to  offer  battle  to  William  ;  returns  to  Versailles, 
iv.  463.  His  want  of  personal  courage,  iv.  463-  His  arbitrary  reduction  of  the 
price  of  fc  "ead  in  Paris,  iv.  487.  His  desire  for  peace,  iv.  488.  His  reluctance  to 
recoo-nize  the  English  revolution,  iv.  490.  His  plan  for  th«  campaign  of  1604, 
iv.  555.  Puts  Brest  in  a  state  of  defence,  iv.  .5.57.  His  vexation  at  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  v.  57.  His  navy  conlined  to  port,  v.  C8.  Exh.uus- 
tion  of  his  finances,  v.150.  Agrees  to  recognize  William  as  King,  v.  164.  Otleit 
terms  of  peace,  v.  230.  His  reception  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  English  A  m- 
bassador,  v.  327.  Refuses  to  remove  James  II.  from  Saint  Germains,  y.  .'iL'K. 
His  denial  of  the  charge  of  countenancing  assassins,  v.  328.  His  renuncialion 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  v.  3.33.  and  note.  His  despatches  to  lallai-d 
during  tlie  negotiations  on  the  Spanish  succession  at  Loo,  v.  .365,  note.  Hif 
new  propositions  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  v.  409.  Subserviency  of 
th«  Spanish  ministers  to  (1699),  v.  415.  His  considerate  attention  to  James  11. 
inhislastillness,  V.490,  491.  Question  as  to  his  recognition  of  James  III.,  v.  4P2, 
493.  Announces  his  resolution  to  do  so,  to  James  II.,  v.  495.  Proclaims  the 
Prince  of  Wales  King,  v.  495.  Visits  him  in  state  at  St.  Germains,  v.  497-  At- 
tempts to  excuse  his  conduct,  v.  498.  ,.. 

Lewis,  Prince  of  Baden ;  his  victories  over  the  Turks  in  1689,  in.  393.  And  again 
in  1691,  iv.  169. 

Lexington,  Lord,  ii.  580.  ,t.      ,   •      r     t 

Leybuin,  John,  Vicar  Apostolic  in  England,  ii.  30, 143,  247.  His  advice  to  James 
ll.,ii,420.    Arrested  by  rioters,  ii.  5(i4.  ,..,-.  -i 

L'Hermitage  ;  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  people  m  the  financial 
crisis, iv.  161.  .  .     .   .^  .       ,n/.      ai    i 

Licensing  Act,  iv.  415.  The  booksellers'  petition  against  it,  iv.  42G.  Abol- 
ished, V.  16.  .      ^         ,  J  -u     J.X.    s        ^ 

Lieutenancy,  commissions  of,  iii.  492.  Agitation  m  London  caused  by  their  re- 
visal,  iii.  493.     Debates  upon,  iii.  508.  ,  „  „.  ,oi 

Lilienroth,  Swedish  Minister  ;  liis  conference  with  Dykvelt  and  Callieres,  v.  181. 
Mediator  at  Rvswick,  v.  234. 

«'  Lillibullero,"  ii.  389.  .        ,    ,  ^  '  ,.       .^  .      .-  ,.- 

Limerick,  the  Irish  army  collected  at,  iv.  55.  Question  of  defending  it,  iv.  55,  57. 
Arrival  of  William  III. ;  appearance  and  situation  of  the  town,  iv.  59.  Ihe 
first  siege;  exploit  of  Sarsfleld,  iv.  61.  Baldearg  O'Doniiel  arrives,  iv.  62.  As- 
sault repulsed  ;  the  siege  raised,  iv.  04.  Dissensiong  among  the  defenders,  iv. 
176  180.  Scarcity  in,  iv.  180.  Arrival  of  French  succors,  iv.  180.  Secoiia 
siege,  iv.  197.  Capitulates  ;  the  conditions  ;  the  garrison  have  the  option  ot 
entering  the  French  service,  iv.  202.  Persuasions  addressed  to  them,  iv.  2a>, 
206.  The  majority  volunteer  for  France,  iv.  207.  Question  regarding  the  treaty, 
iv.  218,  223. 

Lime  Street,  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in,  ii.  99. 

"  Limp,"  a  .T.-icobite  sign  ;  its  signification,  iv.  483. 

Lincoln,  William  III.  's  visit  to,  v.  77. 

Lincoln,  Edward  Clinton.  Earl  of,  ii.  580.  ^  .      ,      .  „„- 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  houses  in,  i.  325.  A  resort  of  beggars  and  mountebanKS,  I.  32T. 
Franciscan  Establishment  in,  ii.  98.  .      ^„  „  .. 

lindsay,  Lieutenant ;  his  part  in  the  maeeacre  of  Glencoe,  iv.  292, 295. 
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Lidlc,  Alice,  harbors  fugitive  rebels,  i.  572.  ller  trial,  i.  574,  675.  Put  to  death, 
i.  575.    Her  attaimier  reversed,  iii.  346. 

Lisle,  John,  at<sa.-«i Dated,  iii.  4oJ. 

Lillleoote  Hall.  ii.  4x4. 

Liltleloii,  SirThoiuas.  ii.  555.  His  speech  on  William  ITI.'s  U80  of  the  veto,  iv. 
534.  Supports  Feiiwick's  attainder,  v.  ItUS.  Made  l-ord  of  the  Treasury,  v  223. 
Chosen  jipeaker  of  the  House  of  ConimouB,  v.  374.  Appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  V.  AM. 

Lituruv,  Laud's,  for  Scotland,  i.  95.  Proi)Osed  rcvisalof  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  Kn^'land.  iii.  10t>,  425, 420-  • 

l^iverpool.  i.  314. 

Livingstone,  Sir  Tlionia.<.  surprises  the  Highlanders  under  Buchan,  iv.  73. 

Lloyd,  David,  ii  .lacoliiie  emissary,  iv.  Itiii. 

Lloyd,  W'illi;nu,  Uisliop  of  Norwich,  ii-  317.  A  nonjuror,  iii.  407.  His  conversa 
tion  with  Sir  Tohn  Trevor,  iv.  142. 

Lloyd,  William.  IJisliop  of  St.  Asaph,  ii.  .T17,  31S.  (See  IJishops,  the  Seven.)  As- 
sures William  III.  of  his  support,  ii.  398.  Hisdislielicf  of  the  legitimacy  of  tho 
Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  425.  As.-'istsat  the  coronation  of  William  andMary,  iii.  11(5. 
A  nuMuber  of  the  Kcclesiastical  Commission,  iii.  423-  Translated  to  the  see  of 
Worcester,  v.  H)l. 

I»ans,  governtncnt,  antiquit}'  of,  i.  2C6. 

Ix)bl>,  Stephen,  ii.  ■-'Uf,. 

Ix>chl»uy,  .Maclean  of.  li^.TOI. 

Lochiel!    .See  Cameron,  Sir  Kwan. 

Locke,  .Tohn  ,  keeps  al<x>f  from  the  [ilots  of  the  British  refugees  on  the  Continent 
in  16N5,  i.  A'.M.  Kjected  from  his  Fellowship  ;  his  letter  on  Toleration,  i.  491. 
Kxcept-s  K"man  Cathdifs  from  claim  to  Toleration,  ii.  19.  His  di'dic;ilion 
to  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  iii.  4;>2.  His  alleged  part  against  renewing  the  Li- 
•■ensing  .Vet,  v.  17.  note.  Takes  i>art  in  the  <iiscussions  on  the  currency,  v.  M. 
His  paper  in  answer  to  [..owndes  :  his  proposed  expedient,  v.  97. 

L<H.'khart.  Sir  (.ieorge,  J.,onl  I'resident  of  the  Court  of  Session,  ii.  114.  Re- 
sists J.ames  M.'s  policy,  ii  117.  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  his 
murder,  iii-  2rJi. 

Lockhart,  Sir  William,  iii.  270. 

Lollards  ;  their  movement  premature,  i.  51. 

London,  indignation  in,  .Tgainst  Charles  1.,  i.  lOT  The  Plague  and  Fire,  i.  181. 
Proceeilings  a^'ainst  the  ••orporatitjn,  i.  209.  D.sfranchised,  i.  241.  Consump- 
tion of  c'lial  m.  i.  291.  The  Lf)ndon  clergy,  i.  303.  London  in  the  lime  of 
Charles  II.,  i.  31><,  .3.'}4.  Population  ;  customs,  i.  31s.  The  city,  i.  319.  Archi- 
tf-tiire  ;  the  streets,  i.320.  The  merchants  ;  subsequent  <liaiig"e  in  their  habits, 
i.  .;jii.  Festiviii<-8,  1.32.3.  Poweu  of  the  city,  i.  324.  The  trainbands,  i.  .324. 
Fa.'^bionable  part  of,  i.  .^li";.  Shop  signs,  i.  .'52^.  Hy  ni(;bt  ;  police;  lighting, 
i.  .ijx.  ColTee-houses.  i.  3il.  Sanitary  improvement,  i.  371,  3J<1.  Fails  to  sui>- 
port  Monmouth,  i.  514.  Konian  Catholic  establishments  in  (IGWi),  ii.  97.  Acita.- 
tioii  .t|;»inHt  them.  ii.  90.  The  Corporation  ;  dismissal  of  officers,  ii.  ,305.  Meet^ 
ini;of  the  melropolitan  clergj  Ii.  311.  They  refuse  to  read  the  I)cclaration  of 
Indiil;;eni'i's.  ii.  3H;.  Illumination  for  the  ai'qi''""!  of  the  bi»ho])s,  ii.  .'iBl.  Ke- 
Btoration  of  the  Charter,  ii.  119.  I»i«tnrb;i)ices  in.  ii.  4-11  .  Acitation  agaiint  the 
Papist.-t.  ii.  47.">.  Transactions  after  the  liinht  of  .lames  IL,  ii.  495.  Itiots,  ii.  VM\. 
The  "  Irish  ni«ht,"  ii.  ,501.  Kaisi-s  a  loan  for  William,  532.  Returns  Whig 
Heprewniative-  to  the  Conventifni,  ii.  5H.  Illuminated  lor  the  Pioclamatiou 
of  William  and  .M.-iry.  iii.  13.  Flection  of  1090,  iii.  .  .-..  Alann  on  the  news  of 
the  defi-at  off  Iti-.n'hy  Head.  iii.  .113.  Offers  assi.stance  to  the:  (.tueen,  iii.  545. 
KiT.rt  f,f  ih.'  n'WH  of  ;h<'  b.ittb-  of  the  Boyn  ,  iv.  .39.  The  .Ia<obite  pn  ss.  iv.  49. 
Kv<itement  in,  on  tin- loss  of  the  Smyrna  lleet  iv.47C.  .lacobite  agitation,  1  v. 
477.  47»<.  Various  reports  durinc  the  si  f»  of  N.imiir.  v.r>l.  Watjers  on  the 
event  of  the  war,  v.  t;\.  FliMii  >n  (  H',9,  y.sO.  ItcjoieincH  f<iT  the  I'eac'c  of  Rys- 
■wi<-k,  v.  'i;!9.  .Ali<;mpted  I'rochunutioii  of  James  III.  in,  v.  498.  Election  of  tli« 
Whii{  candidates  (I7iil),  v.ari. 

l>oiid.,!i  Bridge,  olil.  i  .319. 

Loi.d'  nderry,  history  and  description  of.  III.  1.3(5.  Its  .tatts  <')oscd  against  Lord  An- 
trim, iii.  1.37.  Proleslants  tiik«-  refuge  there,  iii.  l.'il.  Defi-nces  of,  iii.  177.  Suo. 
corn  arrlvi  from  Kiit'laml.  iii.  177.  At'empI  d  belraval  bv  lie' ijoveniov  ;  do- 
f  ■n<<)  t.-'  n  up  by  tli<-  inhabilaiit«.  iii.  17K.  Characlei'  of  the'inb.ilMtnnIs,  iii.  ls|. 
^I  f'.r  the  <li-f<'n<'e,  Iii.  IX!.   Commencenieiil  of  t In- nb-fe,  id.  1M.  .AsHaiiU 

1  I.  I»»l.     TIm- bliM-kade,  lil.  1m;.     liiHtrcNs  in  ibe  town,  iii.  I'll.    Ni-go- 

'.!,.  Kb    iM'biiril  llaiidlioii.   iii. 'JM.     K;itremi- famiiiu,  ill. 'JI4.     Kelieved, 

•  nd '.' '     I' .      I  u  -I.  iii. '.'19.    KejoielugB,  ill.  2:i0.     iXeUc«  o(  t)iu  »lege,  AuUccl«- 
braiioii:  m  meii.'jry  thereof,  III,  ^0, 
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Long,  Thomas  ;  his  pamphlet,  "  Vox  Cleri,"  iil.  442. 

Lougleat  Hall,  1.  516.    Retirement  of  Bishop  Ken  at,  iv.  147. 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of  (Sir  .John  Lo\vther),ii.  38.  Made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
iii.  483.  His  speeches  on  the  Revenue,  iii.  408.  One  of  the  Council  of  Kine,  iii. 
533.  Abuse  of,  by  the  Whigs,  iv.  104.  Parliamentary  attack  upuii,  iv.  210.  Ap- 
pointed  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iv.  271.  Speaks  in  defence  of  Lord  Nottiui;ham, 
iv.  377.  Resists  the  Triennial  Bill,  iv.  412.  Api)ointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  v.  40G. 
Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill,  v.  480. 

Loo,  William    III.'s  mansion  at,  ii.   170.     Kefjotiations    at,   betvreen  William 
•III.  and  the  Count  of  Tnllard  on  the  Spanish  Succession,  v.  3G1.    The  treaty 
signed,  v.  309. 

Lords  Lieutenant,  duties  expected  from,  by  James  II.,  ii.  290.  Many  of  theni 
dismisied,  ii.  297.  ^ 

Lorges,  Duke  of,  sacks  Heidelberg,  iv.  486. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of  ;  his  death,  iv.  95. 

"Lottery  loan,"  iv.  538. 

Louvois,  French  Minister  of  War,  ii.  409.    Advises  the  devastation  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, iii.  119.     His  jealousy  of  Lauzun,  iii.  150.     His  advice  to  James  II.,  iii.' 
156.    Provides  means  for  the  siege  of  Mons,  iv.  124.    His  death,  iv.  ,'500.    Ilia 
talents  as  War  Minister ;  adverse  to  the  plan  of  invading  England,  iv.  301. 
His  plot  for  the  assassination  of  William,  iv.  3G0. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord,  ii.  446.  Rises  for  William,  ii.  447.  Made  prisoner,  ii.  447. 
Liberated  by  the  people  of  Gloucester;  marches  to  Oxford,  ii.  477.  His  threat 
to  the  Ltr/ds,  ii.  573. 

Low  Church  party,  iii.  73,  75. 

Lowick,  Edward  ;  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot,  v.  116.    Executed,  v.  133. 

Lowndes,  William ;  his  mistaken  views  of  the  currency,  v.  96.  Locke's  ref uta 
tion  of,  V.  97. 

Lowther,  Sir  John.     See  Lonsdale,  Earl  of. 

Lucas,  Charles,  character  of  his  Irish  patriotism,  iv.  212. 

Lucas,  Lord,  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  ii.  497. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  Whig  plots,  i.  480.  His  Swiss. retire- 
mint,  iii.  453.  Returns  to  London,  iii.  454.  Proclamation  for  his  apprehension, 
iii-  455.  .  His  flight ;  his  tomb  at  Vevay,  iii.  456. 

Lumley,  Richard,  Lord,  i.  533.  Pursues  Monmouth,  iii.  551.  Joins  the  revolution- 
aiy  conspiracy,  ii.  369.  Signs  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  370. 
Seizes  Niiwcastle  for  M''illlam,  ii.  477. 

Lundy,  Robert,  appointed  Govemior  of  Londonderry  by  Mountjoy,  iii.  140.  Pro- 
fessei  his  adherence  to  the  Government  of  AViliiani  and  Mary,  iii.  154.  Re- 
pulsed by  Hamilton  at  Strabane,  iii.  176.  Ilistrcachcry,  iii.  177, 179.  His  flight, 
iii.  179.    Sent  to  tlu  Tower,  iii.  208. 

Lunt,  turns  informer  against  Lancashire  Jacobites,  iv.  563.  His  evidence  at  Man- 
chester, iv.  569. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Henry  iii.  189.      His  intrigues  at  Limerick,  iv.  177.    Deputed t 
St.  Gormaius,  iv.  178      Opens  a  correspondence  with  the  English,  iv.  196.    De« 
sorts  James  ;  as.sassinated,  iv.  19t!. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Simon,  iii.  189.  Ejects  the  Fellows  of  Trimty  College,  Dublin, 
iii.  205.  Governor  of  Dublin  for  Jamis,  iv.  15.  A  member  of  the  deputation 
from  Limerick  to  St.  Geiniains,  iv.  177.    Ilemains  faithful  to  James,  iv.  106. 

Luttrell,  Narcissus  ;  his  diary,  iii.  14,  note. 

Luxemburg,  seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  i.  254. 

Luxemburg,  Francis  Henry,  Dul;e  of,  gains  tlic  battle  of  Flouriis,  iii.  513  Com- 
mands at  the  siege  of  Mons,  iv.  121.  His  campai^'ii  against  William  Ill.i:i 
Flanders,  iv.  168.  Covers  the  siege  of  Kar.iur,  i v.  347.  His  personal  peculiari- 
ties, iv.  ,352.  Receives  infcrmaticn  of  the  Allies' ))lans,  iv.  353.  Surprised  by 
William  at  Steinkirls,  iv.  354.  Retrieves  the  day,  iv.  3.55.  Advises  Lewis  XiV. 
to  give  b.attle,  iv.  356.  Threatens  Liege,  iv.  .3.57.  Gains  the  battle  of  Lainlen, 
iv.  466,  470.  His  inactivity  after  the  battle,  iv.  471.  His  campaign  of  1694,  iv,. 
563.    His  death,  v.  14. 

Lyme  Regis,  Monmouth  lands  at,  1  515. 

M. 

Macarthy.    See  Mountcashel,  Viscount- 

Macclesfield,  Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of,  ii.  412.    Opposes  the  Abjuration  Bill,  l\i, 

Macdouald,  Mac  im,  of  Gleiicoe,  iii.  soo ,  iv.  277.    His  (quarrel  >yjtli  ^^  Earl  of 
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Breadalba»e,  iv.  270.  Takes  iLe  oaths  to  the  Government  after  the  arpoinlcc 
dav,  iv.  itil.  The  fact  of  bis  having  taken  the  oatha  suppressed,  iv.  28{<.  Slair 
at  "(;iei\ooi>,  iv.  295. 

Maiiioiiald  of  (.ik-nuan^-,  lii.  300.  His  quarrel  with  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  iii.  .'WO 
At  the  battle  of  KlUiecrankio,  iii.  ,!2r>.  His  (luarrel  witli  a  Lowland  ^entU'iuan 
iv.  74.  At  the  confereme  at  Glenorchy,  iv.  277.  Takes  iio  oatlis  to  Williair 
lll.'s  Government,  iv  2f0.    Examined  bv  the  Gi-ncoe  Commissioners,  v.  44- 

Ma«-donald,  Colin  of  ICepnoch,  iii.  'J96.  Threatens  Inverness, iii.  207.  Joins  Dun 
dee,  iii.  .'UtO.     Examinea  by  tlieGloncoc  Commissionors,  v.  4-1. 

M.i<-donaM  of  .Sleat.  iii.  301.    Retires  from  Uw  Hi.;lihiiul  army,  iii.  ."^Sf. 

Jlaodonalds,  their  ancient  a«eendeniy  in  th.i  Hi;;lilands,  iii.  JpI.  Their  claim  tc 
bo  Lords  of  the  Isles,  iii.  2^1.  ITje'lr  feud  with  the  citizens  of  Inverness,  iii 
2;ir,. 

Mackav,  General  Andrew,  ii.  4."^.  His  Skirmi.sli  with  the  Irish  troops  at  "V\'ii>- 
canton.  Sent  bv  William  111.  to  s-otluud,  iii.  2G0.  His  campaign  in  the  High- 
lands, iii.  303.  His  plan  for  a  furtre-.^  at  Inverlochy,  iii.  304.  Suspends  opera- 
tion.*, iii.  311.  Marches  norlhwara.-^,  iii.  321.  Arrives  at  Killlecrankie,  iii.  324. 
Defeated  by  Dundee,  iii.  ;t27.  His  retreat,  iii.  .■?29.  lUorgani/es  his  force,  iii. 
330.  Defeats  the  Highlanders  at  .St.  Johnston's,  iii.  ."aS.  Thwaited  by  tht; 
Scotch  administra'ioii,  iii.  33k.  Supported  by  William,  iii.  ?:!lt.  IJuilds  Fort 
Willi.im,  iv.  74.  Sci-\i'8  under  Oinkell  iu  Ireland,  iv.  IKL  Forces  the  i>assage 
of  the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  iv.  Ikc.  Turns  the  Irish  Hank  at  Aghrim,  iv.  ISl. 
.\t  the  b.attle  of  Steinkirk,  iv.  3%r..    His  fall,  iv.  3.">t>. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  (Jeorgo,  Lord  A<lvocato,  ii.  US.  Dismiseed,  il.  119.  Hated  by  the 
Covenanters,  iii.  2.5;!.  His  speech  in  the  Scotch  Convention  against  the  deposi- 
tion of  James  11.,  iii.  2r'2. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James  ;  his  collection  of  Xewslelters  and  other  documents,  1. 
355,  and  note  ;  i.  30s,  note.  His  opinion  on  the  Koman  Catholic  question,  ii,  218. 

Mackintoshes,  the,  iii-  291. 

Mai'lachlan,  Margaret,  murder  of,  i,  452. 

Macleans,  the,  iii.  '.'".hi,  300. 

Macnaf;htcns,  the,  iii.  290,  300. 

Madrid,  Brea<l-riots  in,  v.  411. 

Magilalene  College,  Cambridge,  MSS.  at,  1.  27R,  note.    See  Pepysian  Library. 

Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  il- 2(J0.  Its  loyalty,  ii.  201.  Its  wealth;  vacancy  ot 
the  Presidency,  ii.  2<i2.  The  Fellows  cited  before  the  High  Commission,  ii.  20.5. 
Intervii-w  of  the  Fellows  with  James  II.,  ii.  269.  Penn'a  negotiations  with,  ii. 
272,  and  note  ;  ii.  27.'<,  anj  note.  Special  commissioner.-^  sent  to,  ii.  L'74.  Bishop 
I'arker  installed  President,  ii.  270.  The  Fellows  ejected,  ii.  277.  Turned  intii 
A  popish  seminary,  ii.  •_'7h  Concessions  of  James  in  regard  to,  ii.  420.  An- 
nounced rt-storalion  of  the  Fellows,  ii.  420. 

Maine,  Duke  of,  b  natural  eon  of  Lewis  XIV.,  v.  .'52.    Ilifl  cowardice,  v.  67. 

Maintenon,  Matlamede,  saves  Trfives  from  destruction,  iii.  121.  Uses  her  influ- 
ence with  I^-wis  XIV.  to  recognize  James  111.,  v.  492. 

Maloney,  an  Irish  Hishop,  il,  14t<,  note. 

Manchebler,  Charles  .Montague,  Earl  of,  joins  the  rising  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  the  North,  ii.  4.';9.  Sent  amba.s»ador  to  Paris,  v.  400.  Sends  news  to  William 
III.  of  the  prCK-lamatlon  of  .James  111.,  v.  497-     Kccalled  from  Paris,  v.  498. 

MaiH'liester,  1.  311-  Special  cominiasion  at,  in  1094,  iv.  CCti.  Acquittal  of  the  pris* 
oners,  iv   .'V>9. 

Maidieim,  destroy*  d  by  the  French,  iii-  120. 

Manlev,  John   hi's  speech  against  the  attainder  of  Fenwick,  v.  191. 

Mansu'ete,  Father,  ii.  20}.  • 

Manufactories,  wages  in,  1.  377.  Ballads  regarding,  1. 379,  note.  Children's  labor 
in,  i.  379. 

Marlborough,  nioiind  at,  i.  207,  note.    The  Dnke  of  Somerset's  house  at,  Iv.  67. 

Marllwirough.  .loliii  < 'liurehlll,  Duke  of  ;  his  ri(<i'  and  cliaraeti'r,  i- 410.  Anibaa- 
sailor  extraordinary  to  Franco,  i.  417.  Hin  ojierations  agains*.  MouniouUi,  I. 
Ktl.  At  lliM  battle  of  Se<Ii/<'ni<»>r,  i.  .MO.  Hl..<  jpity  for  the  <<>nvicteil  rel'ds,  1. 
680.  Sits  on  the  tilal  of  Lord  Delamere,  Ii.  47.  His  communications  with 
Dykvelt ;  his  ni<itiven  f<ir  dewrllng  .Innies  II.,  11.  2.M.  His  letters  to  William 
in.,  11.  2.'V«,  .'{9K  CoiiBpires  against  .lames.  II.  4.'i2.  Attends  .fames,  li.riOl.  His 
desertion,  il.  -102.  CommamlH  the  F'ngllsli  brigado  under  Waldeck  i'repulscH 
the  French  at  Walennri,  III.  .■i9:i.  r'ompliiints  of  his  a\arice,  iiL  3!M.  Ills  relii^ 
tldM  with  th- Pri  110,111.601.     Supports  the  Abjuration  Hill,  111.  r.i:«- 

Oo«  of  the  rome  ■.  ill- (VI'l.     Advises   tlui  sending   I'linfurcenionts   to 

Inland,  iv.  .M.  Iii- •>,,., iltlon  to  Irvland,  iv.  OH.  Illsdispute  with  the  Duko 
of  Wurteml.irg;  taken  Cork,  Iv.  09.    Takes  KlusUi*    >  'la.    Ills  rgceptlou  by 
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William  on  his  return,  iv.  70.    Hated  by  the  Jacobites  ;  bis  ties  to  'William,   r 
1G2.    Seeks  au  interview  with  Colonel  Sackville  :  his  pretended  repent  ancei*^ 
his  desertion  of  James  II.,  iv.  163.    His  treasonable  betrayal  of  secrets,  iv.  16>. 
His  pi'orp^.i»s  to  James,  iv.  166.    Receives  a  written  pardon  from  James,  iv.  161 
Acconii&ales   William  to  the  Continent,  iv.  1C6.    His   correspondejice  wi* 
.James,  iv.  167.    His  plot  for  the  restoration  of  James,  iy.  249.     Calculates  <.*» 
ihe  army's  jealousy  of  foreigners,  iv.  '2oi.      Distrusted  and   betrayed  by  tho 
.  tcobites,  iv.  254,  255.  ^  Disgraced,  iv.  255.    Various  reports  of  the  cause  of  luy 
"isgrace  iv.  255.    His  signature  forged  bjr  Robert  Young,  iv.  £27.    Sent  to  tfi 
•  ower,  iv.  329.    Released  ;  public  feeling  in  favor  of,  iv.  332.     Robbed  by  high 
Avaymen,  iv.  370.    Excites  dibcouteut  against  the  Dutch,  iv.  380.  His  opposition 
to  Government,  iv.  411.      His  communications  with   Middleton,  iv.  453.    Sup- 
ports the  Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials,  iv.  528.     Betrays  the  uitended  expe- 
dition to  Brest,  iv.  556,  and  note.   His  motives,  iv.  559,  660.    Offers  his  services 

\  to  William,  and  is  rejected,  iv.  560.  Change  in  his  views  caused  by  the  death 
"of  Mary,  V.  36.  Promotes  tne  roconciliation  of  Princess  Anne  v/ith  William,  v. 
37.  Implicated  in  Fenwick's  confession,  v.  171.  His  demeanor,  v.  174.  His 
speech  m  the  House  of  Lords,  v.  204.  William  Ill's  reconciliation  with,  v,  351. 
His  motives  for  tidelity,  v.  352.  His  support  of  the  Court,  v.  397.  Uses  his  in- 
iiuence  in  favor  of  Burnet  when  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  v.  4ft.' 
His  share  in  passing  the  Resumption  Bill,  v.  486. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Lady,  ii.  235.  Her  influence  over  her  husband,  ii.  235.  Her 
friendship  with  the  Princess  Anne,  ii.  2.'35.  Her  influence  over  the  Princess, 
iii.  500.  Her  wilfulness,  ill.  601.  Her  love  of  gain,  iii.  502.  Forms  a  Princess'B 
party,  iii.  504.    Attends  the  Princess  Anne  to  Kensington,  iv.  257. 

Marsiglia,  battle  of,  iv.  486. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  115. 

Marjr  of  Modena,  Queen  ;  her  rapacity,  i.  585.  Obtains  an  assignment  of  rebel 
pnsoners,  i-  586.  Rapacity  of  her  maids  of  honor,  i.  686.  Her  jealousy  of 
Catharine  Sedley,  ii.  74.  Her  dislike  of  Rochester,  ii.  74.  Suspected  to  have 
been  bribed  by  Tyrconnel,  ii.  149.  Her  pregnancy,  ii.  283.  Birth  of  her  son,  ii. 
328.  Her  flight ;  her  reception  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ii.  537.  Her  letters  to  her  corr 
respondents  in  London  betrayed  to  William  III.,  iii.  527.  Her  letter  to  Mont- 
gomery, iv.  83.  Gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  iv.  307.  Question  resjiecting  her 
jointure,  v.  238.  239,  240,  note.  The  payment  of  her  jointure  made  conditional 
on  the  removal  of  James  II.  from  St.  Germains,  v.  328.  Her  interview  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  v.  492. 

Maiy,  Princess,  (afterwards  Queen) ;  educated  a  Protestant,  i.  197.  Marries  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  i.  211.  Specimen  of  her  careless  use  of  the  English  language, 
ii.  358,  note.  Her  relations  with  her  husband,  ii.  102.  Which  are  cleared  up  oy 
Burnet,  ii.  178.  Her  attachment  to  her  husband,  ii.  178.  Her  disapproval  of 
tlie  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  ii.  216.  Subscribes  for  the  ejecttd  Fellows  of 
Magdalene  College,  ii.  278.  Concurs  in  her  husband's  enterprise,  ii.  371.  Her 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  her  father,  ii.  372.  Her  husband's  ascendency  over  her, 
ii.  552.  Detained  in  Holland,  ii- 571.  Her  letter  to  Dauby,  ii.  574.  Declai-ed 
Queen  ;  arrives  in  England,  ii.  585.  Her  demeanor  and  its  motives,  ii.  687. 
Proclaimed  Queen,  iii.  15.  Her  popularity  and  amiable  qualities,  iii.  ,57.  Sets 
the  fashion  of  taste  in  china,  iii.  60.  Her  coronation,  iii.  115.  Proclaimed  in 
Scotland,  iii.  262.  Accepts  the  crown  of  Scotland,  iii.  266.  Orders  the  arrest  of 
suspected  persons,  iii.  539.  Her  anxiety  during  the  Irish  campaign,  iv.  39.  Re- 
ceives tidings  of  William's  wound,  and  subsequently  of  his  victoiy  at  the 
Boyno,  iv.  40.  Her  solicitude  for  her  father's  safety  ;  reviews  the  volunteer 
cavalry  at  Hounslow,  iv.  46.  Her  interview  with  the  Princess  Anne  on  Marl- 
borough's treason,  iv.  255.  Demuids  the  dismissal  of  Lady  Marlborough,  iv. 
257.  Licurs  blame  for  her  treatment  of  her  sister,  iv.  259.  Her  conduct  to  sus- 
pected ofBcers  of  the  navy,  iv.  315.  Receives  a  loyal  address  fron.  them.  1\.. 
316.  Her  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  iv. 
322,324.  Her  reply  to  the  merchants' address  on  the  lo  of  the  Smyrna  fleet, 
iv.  476.  Attacked  by  the  sraall-pox,  iv.  575.  Her  death,  iv.  576.  General  sor 
row,  and  exultation  of  the  extreme  Jacobites,  iv.  578.  Her  funeral,  :v.  57!>. 
Greenwich  Hospital  established  in  honor  of  her,  iv.  580.  Effect  of  her  der  Ui  in 
Holland  ;  in  France,  v.  13,  A  lock  of  her  hair  found  on  William  III.  after  his 
death,  v.  509. 

Marylebone,  i.  319. 

Massachusetts,  charter  of,  question  regarding,  i.  261. 

Massey,  .John,  a  Roman  Catholic,  made  Dean  of  Christchuroh,  Oxford,  Ii.  8§. 

Ma»Billon,  his  character  of  William  III.,  ii.  174,  note. 

Hfltthieson,  John  ;  his  "  Dying  T-estimoHy,"  ill.  91,  note. 
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Maumont,  Lieut.  General,  iii.  156  ;  Directs  the  siege  of  Londonderry  ;  killed,  UL 
li*4. 

Mau-.ice,  Priuce  of  Orange,  i.  202. 

Majwell,  Thomas,  iv.  176.  Defends  the  ford  of  the  Shaimon  at  Athloue,  iv.  183. 
Takon  priuoiK-r,  iv.  is*!. 

Maviiard,  Sir  Joliii ;  his  jjreat  age,  and  eminence  aa  n  Jawer,  ii.  33.  Waita  on 
\f  iUiatii  Prime  of  <_»ran(;e  at  .St.  .lames's,  ii.  KS.  .-Viipointt-il  Coinniiseioncr  of 
the  Greai  Seal,  iii.  31.  Hi4  speech  on  the  couvenion  of  the  Convention  into  a 
ParlianiMit,  iii.  38. 

Mayor,  Lonl,  of  London  ;  his  state,  i.  32.3. 

Ma/.ariii,  Duchess  of,  i.  3f*. 

Me>lioine,  s'ience  of,  its  projirerts  in  Kngland  in  the  17th  century,  i.  371. 

Mciirigiiv.  French  c.ij^iiic.'r  otlicer  in  Nanr.ir,  v.  56. 

MelforcJohn  Dniniin.'iul,  lyord,  ii.  111.  Hi8aposta.«y  to>  Popen-.ii.  111.  His  nn- 
p«>pularitv,  ii.  5T4.  .Mteiuls  ilanics  II.  to  Ireland,  iii.  157-  ilis  unpopularity, 
ili.  132.  .Advisies  James  to  go  to  Ulster,  iii.  171.  Hi.^  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  Ro.^en,  iii.  21;i.  His  letters  to  Dundee  and  15alcarraB,  iii.  i;!»7.  Dismissed  by 
James  II.,  iii.  ?7S.  llis  letter  to  Mary  of  Modetia,  iv.  :(.><.  Made  a  Kniv;htof 
the  Garter  at  St.  Gerniains,  iv.  30S.  The  author  ot  James's  Declaration,  iv. 
309.    His  advice  reBpcclinii;  the  second  Declaration,  iv.  •lOr). 

Melgar,  Count  of,  a  Spanish  niinisler,  v.  339. 

>Ielvill»»,  George,  Lonl.  aLT'^nt  of  William  HI.  in  Scotland,  iii.  24.").  Ai>pointed 
Scotch  Secretary  of  State,  iii.  271.  Appointed  Lor<l  High  Conimissioner  for 
Scotland,  iv.  475.  Timidity  of  his  administration,  iv.  273.  Superseded,  iv. 
274. 

Mentz.  recovered  from  the  French  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  iii.  393, 

Mere.-*.  SirThnmas,  i.  4(jl. 

Mew.  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  i.  540.  Lends  his  horses  for  the  aitillery  at 
Sedgemoor,  i.  rAx.  Prevented  liy  illness  from  attendinf^  the  mpetin)» of  Bishops, 
ii.  3U>.  \isitorof  Mai^daleno  College,  ii.  420.  Prepares  to  restore  the  Fellows 
of  .Magilalene  ;  .sumnnineil  to  London,  ii.  422.  Appointed  a  member  of  the  Fc- 
clesiastieal  Commission,  iii.  424.  Olliciates  at  the  consecration  of  Tillotson, 
iv.  142. 

tticldlesex,  Presbyterianism  in,  i.  151. 

rtidilletoii,  Charles,  Earl  of,  Secretary  of  .State  ;  Manager  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons fo:-  .lames  II.,i.  4('>l  ;  ii.29,  ;<4.  His  moderate  counsel  to  James,  ii.  4;). 
Hi*  o;nci,al  denial  of  a  secret  league  with  Lewis  XIV..  ii.  J07.  Demanils  tho 
seals  from  Sunderland,  ii.  426-  Receives  William's  messenpers  from  Windsor 
ii.  .'■<2I.  His  character,  iv.  451.  Invited  bv  Jame-s  to  St.  Germalns,  iv.  452-  His 
account  of  Versailles,  iv.  4.''i2.  At  James  fl.'s  deathbed,  v.  491.  Created  Earl  of 
Monmouih  by  Jam<-s  111.,  v-  4y0. 

j^dmav.  Colonel,  iii.  47- 

Wllitia,  system  of,  i.  2«;7.  Dryden'a  satire  on,  i.  2C8,  note.  Resolution  for  increas- 
ing its  elllciency.  ii.  .33. 

-Mlllevoix,  a  French  spv,  iv.  353.  Detected,  and  employed  to  deceive  Luxemburg, 
Iv.  .KM. 

MiUington,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  575. 

Milton,  Christopher  (brother  of  the  poet\  raised  to  the  bench  by  James  II.,  ii.  1*1. 

Milton,  Jolin  ;  his  remonstrance  auminst  the  censorship  of  the  press,  i.  2.(0.  Mis 
IMjliiical  works  burned  at  Oxford,  i.  219.  His  Paradise  Lost,  i.  302.  His  Arco- 
pfiijitiea,  Iv.  421. 

Mi!i,;s,  Sir  Christojiher,  i.  279. 

.Ministry,  nov.rnnient  by,  iv.  492.  The  Hrst  steps  thereto,  iv.  49,3,  494.  Gradual 
cstablishinent  of,  jv.  PJi  ;  v.  354.  Levelling  tendency  of  the  tenure  of  olUce,  v. 
:W9. 

Mitehelbuiiie,  Colonel  John,  at  Londonderry,  iii.  211.  At  the  battle  of  thoBoyno, 
Iv.  22. 

Mogul  Kniplre,  iv.  224.     Hs  relations  with  the  East  India  Company,  iv.  237. 

"  .Mohawk,"  1.  229. 

.Mohuii,  I»rd  ;  his  part  in  the  murder  of  Monntford.  iv.  ,'«*2.  Ilis  trial  before  the 
Peerrt,  ami  a'Cjuiltal.  iv.  :(K't.     A  volunteer  In  ihc  expedition  to  BrcHt,  iv.  .V)**. 

Molyncux,  William,  ( liar.nler  of  his  IriKh  patriotism.  Iv.  212.  Ills  elTorts  to 
promote  Irifth  inaiiiilnctureit,  v.  297.  J)enli-s  the  right  of  the  Isngllsli  Pailiu- 
tneiit  to  l<';riiliii<!  for  Ireland,  v,  2;>7.     His  death,  v.  .3ff2. 

.Moiiarclii' •■,  iiieili;e\Hl,  gt!iier»l  characer  of,  1.  37.    Limited  by  the   facility  of 
■•,1.42.      B"eome  absolute,  1.  49. 

M  1,  benefllH  of,  i.  |s.     Kllect  of  their  abolitiuu,  1.  291. 

>io.iK.  vi'-org<i.    Ht-v  -VlLxfUiafiu. 
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Monmouth,  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  (afterwards  Earl  of  Peterborough)  ^  hi 
luaideu  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers  ii.  41,  and  note.  Advises  William  oi 
Orange  tt^  invade  England,  ii.  179.  At  the  Hague,  ii.  412,  413,  4!4.  Advances  to 
Exeter,  ii.  4^37.  Made  Eirst  Commissioner  o£  the  Treasury,  iii.  30.  Kaised  to 
the  earldom,  iii.  US.  Attacks  Halifax  in  the  Lords,  iii.  3Gs',  369.  Retires  from 
office,  iii.  481.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  iii.  533.  Sent  down  to  the  fleet,  iii. 
540.  Accompanies  William  ill.  to  Holland,  iv.  113.  His  secret  advice  to 
Eenwick,  v.  203.  His  anger  at  its  rejection,  v.  205.  His  intrigue  discovered,  v. 
209.    His  speech,  v.  210.    Sent  to  the  Tower,  v.  212. 

Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of,  married  to  Anne  Scott,  heiress  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Ijuccleuch,  i.  231.  His  titles  and  popularity,  i.  231,  232.  Kuaiored  legitimacy  of 
his  birth,  i.  232.  Supported  by  the  Protestant  party,  i.  235.  His  disgrace,  i.  247. 
His  house  in  Soho  Square,  i.  325.  His  character,  i.  477-  His  residence  at  tlio 
Hague,  i.  477.  Ketires  to  Brussels,  i.  481 .  Consents  to  the  atlcmpt  ou  England, 
i.  483.  His  preparations  at  Amsterdam,  i.  487.  Detained  m  the  Texel,  i.  512. 
Sails  ;  arrives  at  Lyme,  i.  515.  His  declaration,  i.  515.  His  popularity  in  ihn 
west,  i.  516.  Entera  Taunton,  i.  520.  His  recep lion,  i.  526.  Proclaimed  King, 
i.  528.  His  reception  at  Bridgewater,  i.  5'iO.  His  army,  i.  531.  Marches  to 
Glastonbury,  i.  534.  Threatens  Bristol,  i.  635.  Marches  towards  Wiltshire,  s.  637. 
His  desperate  condition,  i.  538.  His  scheme  of  escape  ;  marches  to  Wells,  i.  539. 
At  Bridgewater,  i.  540  Surveys  the  royal  army,  i.  540.  Resolves  cm  a  night- 
attack;  i.  542.  Hisconduetiu  the  battleof  Sedgemoor,  i.  545.  His  flight,  i.  517, 
551.  And  capture,  i.  5.'53.  His  entreaties  for  pardon,  i.  556.  Taken  to  Lor.don, 
i.  557.  His  interview  with  James  II.,  i.  555.  His  interviews  with  his  wife  and 
pthers,  i.  558,  559.  His  execution,  i.  580,  563.  Popular  devotion  to,  i.  562.  Bj- 
iieved  to  be  living,  i.  504  Severities  to  his  adherents,  i.  565,  576.  His  treat- 
ment by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  178.  His  portrait  burned  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  ii.  254. 

Monopolies,  Royal  prerogative  of,  iv.  222.    Settlement  of  the  question  of,  iv.  525. 

Mons,  besieged  by  Lewis  XIV.  i v.  124.  Capitulates,  iv.  125.  Exultation  of  the 
Jacobites,  iv.  140.    Apathy  of  the  Spanish  government  in  its  defence,  iv.  S41. 

Montague,  Charles  ;  his  early  intimacy  with  Prior,  ii  187.  Enters  Parliamevit, 
ii.  556.  His  argument  on  the  Peers'  privileges,  iv.  246,  249.  MadeCommihsioner 
of  the  Treasury,  iv.  272.  Proposes  to  raise  money  by  loan,  iv.  395.  Defendg 
Burnet  in  Parliament,  iv.  425.  His  family  and  education;  destined  for  tlie 
Church,  iv.  606.  His  poetry  ;  his  parliamentary  success,  iv.  508.  His  ixitronage 
of  literature,  iv.  {J09.  His  speech  on  the  naval  disasters,  iv.  620.  Takes  up  Paler- 
eon's  jdan  for  a  national  bank,  iv.  540,  ci  seq.  Made  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, i  V.  552.  Elected  for  Westminster,  v.  80.  Takes  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  currency,  v.  103.  His  resolutions  for  a  recoinage  ;  proposes  to  meet  th.e 
expense  by  a  window-tax,  v.  101.  His  expedient  oi  Exchequer  bills,  v.  153. 
His  influence  with  the  Bank  of  England,  v.  157.  Success  of  his  measures,  v. 
182.  His  speeches  on  the  attainder  of  Eenwick,  v.  193,  197.  Made  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  v.  223.  Parliamentary  attack  upon,  -v.  282,  284.  Triumphant 
exculpation,  V.  ■""  •  -     -  -~  .  ,     ,, , 

East  India  ( 

for  W^estminster 

con-uption,  v.  382.     Absurd  stories  of  his  luxurious  habits,  v.  384.  ""Cause  of  tlio 

libels  ptiblished  against  him,  v.  384.    His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Auditorsliip 

of  the  Exchequer,  v.  385.    His  conduct  compared  with  that  of  Pittunder  similar 

circumstances,  v.  3=6.    Parlimentary  mortifications,  v.  387,  388.     Resigns  tho 

Chancellorship  of  tho  Exchequer,  v.  453. 

Montague,  Chief  Baron,  dismisseil  by  James  II.,  ii.  84. 

Montague,  Ralph  ;  his  share  in  the  French  intrigues  against  Danby,  i.  216. 

Montague  House,  i.  325. 

Montchevreuil,  commands  the  French  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  iv.  46C. 
Killed,  iv.  468. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  iii.  262,  266.  Aspires  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for 
Scotland,  iii.  270.  Organizes  the  "  Club  "  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  272  Strengtii  ar.d 
measures  of  his  faction,  iii.  315.  Intrigues  with  the  Jacobites,  iv.  71.  His  los^s 
of  influence,  iv.  70.  Letters  of  James  ll.  to,  iv.  83,  84.  Quarrels  with  hi.;  Jaco- 
bite allies,  iv.  85.  Betrays  his  associates,  iv.  80.  His  uit'erview  with  Shrews- 
bury, iv.  552.    His  death,  iv.  567. 

Montmorency,  House  of,  iv.  351. 

MoJitrose,  James  Graham,  Marquess  of  ;  his  victories,  whv  unprofitable,  iii.  306, 

Mordaunt.  Charles,  Viscount.    See  Monmouth,  Earl  of. 

More,  Henry,  i.  303. 

Morel,  warns  Burnet  of  the  plan  for  assassinating  William,  iv.  So*. 
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Morison,  James,  of  Londonderry,  iii.  138, 139. 

.'•  Murley,  Mrs."  name  assumed  by  ibe  rrincess  Anne,  li.  237  ;  iil.  600. 

Jlortinior,  Uoger,  pre^'edtiit  of  hiJi  uttaindtr  quoted,  v.  199. 

ilorlon  Judge,  iiii-iets  on  tlio  exoculioii  ot  Claude  Duval,  i.  348. 

>Ii>Bco\v,  stale  of.  in  the  ITih  i-eiituiy,  v.  3\2. 

Mouuti.a--'hel,  ViscouunGeiienil  Jlacarthy),  Ui.  lb'2.    Marches  on  Enniskillen,  Hi. 

•ia.    Defeated  at  Newton   Butler,  iii.  irJ4.     Breaks  bis  parole  ;  enters  into  llio 

service  of  Lewis  X1V-,  iii.  62(i. 
Jlouuiford   William,  the  aitor.  iv.  .T81.    Murdered,  iv.  nss. 
JJountioy,  \VilIiani  Stewart,  Visioount,  sent  by  Tyreor.nel  into  Ulster,  iii.  140.    At 

Londolidrry  ard    l-.nin.-iiHen,  iii.  1-10.    Tiis  niitsion  to  .St.  Ccmjaiiis,  iii.  ^5. 

Sent   to  Bastile,  iii.   155.     Included  in  James  11. 's  Act  of  Attainder,  iii.  COL 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  iv.  357. 
Mui{t;leton,  Ix.ilowick,  i.  ir^fi. 
Mul^^nive,  Earl  of.    See  Normandy,  Marquess  of. 
Munr.i,  Captain  of  Cameronians,  iii.  340. 
"  Muus,"  i.  329. 
Murray,  Ale.xander  Stuart,  Earl  of  ;  his  apostasy  to  Popery,  ii.  112.    Made  Lord 

High  Commissioner,  ii.  116. 
Murray,  (ai.tain  Adam  ;  liis  slinre  in  the  defence  of  Londonderry,  iii.  170.    liis 

Coufer"flee  with  Lord  Strabp.ne,  iii.  IKi.    Le.".ds  a  sally,  iii.  184. 
Murray,    xird,  win  of  the  Marquess  of  Athol,  takes  up  arms  for  William  III.,  iii. 

320.  "Besieges  Blair  Castle,  iii.  321.    Deserted  by  his  followers,  iii.  323.    Laites 

the  siejie,  iii.  .'r.M. 
Musgrave.  Sir  Christopher,  demtirp  to  the  reFolntion  de'laring  .James  TI.  to  have 

forfeited  the  crown,  ii.  .'').'">!•.     Defends  .Sharp.  Dean  of  Norwich,  ii.  C>C,¥-     A  'i'o  y 

leader,  iv.514.    Mover  of  the  resolution  for  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Somers  from 

office,  V.  488.    His  rejection  for  Westmoreland  in  1701,  v.  003. 
Mutiny  Bill,  the  tirst,  iii.  48. 

N. 

Kagle,  Sir  Richard,  Irish  Attorney  General,  iii.  126,  189.    Appointed  James's 
Secretary  of  .Stale  for  Ireland,  iii."  379.    One  of  the  Lurds  Justices  appointed  by 

James  II.,  iv.  I*;. 
Jlaniur,  town  and  castle  of,  iv.  317.     Besieged  by  the  French,  iv.  348.    Surrender; 

patriotism  of  the  citizens,  iv    349.    Besieged  by  William  IIL,  v.  Cii,  58.    The 

town  taken,  v.  59.    Surrender  of  the  castle,  v.  04. '  Effect  of  the  success,  v.  60. 
Kantes,  Edict  of,  revoked,  ii-  25. 
Karborough,  .Sir  .John,  i.  279. 
Naseby,  battle  of.  i.  IIG. 
I«a«-.iu,  House  of,  i.  '203. 
National  Debt,  origin  of,  iv.  394,  39fi.    Its  growth,  iv.  396.  Errors  in  regard  to,  iv. 

400. 
Iseal'.^  History  of  the  Puritans,  i.  ff.,  note. 
Ncale,  make.-  arrangenienis  for  ihe  lottei-y  loan,  iv.  5.39. 
Keerwinden,  village  of,  part  of  William's  position  at  Landeu,  iv.  4CC.    Severe 

figliting  at,  iv.  4<;7. 
Kelthorpe,  a  rebel  fugitive,  i.  B72. 
KeviUc,  .Judge,  di^nif-sed  by  .lames  IT.,  ii.  8-1. 
Nevisrm,  William,  a  V<irkhliire  highwiiyujan,  i.  3-18. 
Newark,  Vihcount,  ii.  2'M>. 

NewiMKtle,  .Tolin  Hoiks,  Duke  fif,  entertains  William  at  Wclbeck,  v.  77. 
Newi-^w^tle-on-Tvne,  disndvsnl  ol  aldermen  in,  ii.  :;'.>r>. 
■{sfwniarket,  Wflli;im  lll.'s  visit  to,  v. 76.    Tallard  accomp.anieH  William  to  ILo 

Spring   .Mei-tiiig,  v.  .'>t.''j.     Distinguislied  attenduncu  ;  various  aniu.senicnls,   v. 

347.     Imporiatit  dl»eusi>ionB  at,  v.  3-I7,  348. 
»W(ib-iten».  i.  list,  liTA. 
Npv.  ■  i .  .Vij,  .'ivs.  First  appearance  of ,  V.  CO.  Tliclr  politics  favorable  to  tha 

I:  v.  71. 

Xewi.M,  ,,,„  ,,t,  WIlliriw'B  Drdanilion  rem!  at,  II.  4.".7. 

Newton  Builer,  batlle  of ,  iii   rjl.     (  ompan-d  uilh  Killi<!erankie,  Hi.  33.1,3.^1. 
Kewton,    Uaju',  i.  374.     Atl<-nds  ii-   a  tlepniy  from  (  unibridge  before  the  High 

<>mimini«lon,  II.  Z'll.     Mendx-r  for  (  undirid'ge    I'nlvemily  in  the  Convention,  11, 

Oft'..     \'>U%  for  Sir  l;    '•'awyrforCuinbridee  Cnlvemlty,  in  lG!tn.  HI.  479.     Taice!! 

nurt  In   the  dl-  <•»   tjie  ruir^'U' y,  Iv.  9L     A|ipolnt<'ct  (iovernor  of  lh« 

Mint,  V.  IV.     II  In   tin  reeolnkjjo,  v.  I.V<,  159, and  note.    Elected  loi 

C*mbridi;e  L'nl\croiiy  in  ITul,  v.  M'j. 
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Nickers,  i.  329. 

Nlmeguen,  treaty  of,  i.  213. 

Noailles,  Duke  of,  his  successes  in  Catalonia,  iv.  486,  5G1. 

Non-compounders,  iv.  448.    Dissatisfied  with  James's  second  Declaration,  h . 

.    457. 

Non-conformists,  expelled  from  their  benefices,  i.  166.  Persecuted,  i.  167.  Laws 
against,  rigorously  enforced,  i.  244.  Persecution  of,  by  James  II.,  i.  600. 
James  II. 's  design  for  a  coalition  with  the  Irish  Nonconformists,  ii.  190. 
The  penal  statutes  suspended  in  their  favor,  ii.  195.  Tlieir  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  ii.  197.  Hold  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  Court  and  the  Church,  li.  198.  Courted  by  both  parties,  ii.  198,  199.  Some 
of  them  side  with  the  Court,  ii.  205.  Their  addresses  to  the  King,  ii.  206. 
Tlie  majority  with  the  Church,  ii.  206.  Their  dissatisfaction  with  their  minis- 
ters of  theCourt  party,  ii.  214.  Their  distrust  of  James  II.'s  policy,  ii.  305.  (Of 
London),  their  patriotic  conduct,  ii.  314.  Their  depulation  to  the  bishops  in 
the  Tower,  ii.  328.  Their  address  to  William  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  523.  Their 
dislike  of  the  Comprehension  Bill,  iii.  85,  97. 

Nonjurors  ;  their  arguments  against  taking  the  oaths,  iii.  .397,  309.  Tlieir  prin- 
ciples untenable,  iii.  402.  Their  immbers  ;  prelates  aud  eminent  divineo 
among,  iii.  407- 416.  General  character  of,  iii.  416,  419.  Outcry  against,  during 
the  alarm  of  French  invasion,  iv.  51.  Attempt  of  the  Government  to  con- 
ciliate them,  iv.  141.  Sees  of  the  nonjuring  Bishops  filled,  iv.  42.  Succession  of, 
provided  for  by  Bancroft :  they  sink  into  contempt,  iv-  149. 

Nonjurors,  Presbyterian  ;  their  political  tenets,  iii.  90,  03. 

Norfolk,  Dukes  of  ;  their  palace  at  Norwich,  i.  308. 

Norfolk,  Henry,  Duke  of,  ii.  298.  Rises  for  William  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  177- 
Accompanies  AVilliam  to  Holland,  iv.  113. 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of  ;  her  share  in  Monmouth's  intrigue  with  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
V.  203,  210. 

Norman  Kings  of  England,  i.  24. 

Normanby,  John  Sheffield,  Marquess  of  (Earl  of  Mulgrave)  ;  his  early  promotion 
in  the  navy  aud  army,  i.  277.  His  character,  ii.  255.  His  share  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  the  Uiuversity  of  Cambridge,  ii.  256. 
Waits  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  St.  James's,  ii.  493.  Takes  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  William  and  Maiy,  iii.  40.  His  speeeli  on  the  assessment  for  the 
Land  Tax,  iv.  388.  On  the  Place  Bill,  iv.  410.  Signs  the  protest  against  th« 
censorship  of  the  press,  iv.  427.  Opposes  the  Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials, 
iv.  528.    Raised  to  the  Marquisate,  iv-  554.    Resists Fenwick's  attainder,  v.  205. 

Normandy,  separation  of,  from  England,  i.  25. 

Normans;  their  great  qualities,  i.  21-  Their  conquests,  i.  22.  In  England,  i.  23. 
Tlieir  amalgamation  v.ith  the  Saxons,  i.  27. 

North  Road,  the  Great,  i.  339. 

North,  Roger,  i.  2,52.  His  "  Examen,"  i-  322,  note.  His  statement  respecting 
Dan gerfield,  i.  440,  note. 

NorOi,  Sir  Dudley  ;  his  house  in  Basinghall  Street,  i.  321.  His  career  and  char- 
acter, i.  4G7.  Questioned  for  packing  juries,  iii,  458,  His  dislike  of  banking, 
iv,  511.    His  tract  on  the  Currency,  v,  95. 

Northampton,  Spencer  Compton,  j^arl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  ii. 
39. 

Northampton,  George  Coiv.pton,  earl  of  (grandson  of  the  above),  ii.  300. 

Northamptonshire,  contested  election  for  (1085),  i.  432. 

"Northern  Memoirs,"  iii.  277,  note. 

Northumberland,  wild  state  of  (time  cf  Charles  ID,  i,  262.  Election  for  (1685), 
i,  434. 

Northumberland  Household  Book,  i.  2^8, 

Northumberland,  George  Fitzroy,  Duke  of.  Lord  of  the  Bedcliamber  to  James 
II.,  ii,  493,  495. 

Norwich,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  i,308. 

Nottingham,  i.  309. 


of  a  Regency,  ii.  563-  His  speech  on  the  settlement  of  the  Government,  ii.  581. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  State  under  William  and  T.fary,  iii.  28.  His  dissensions 
■with  the  Farl  of  Shrewsbuns  iii-  <>S.  His  eoclosiastical  views,  iii.  81.  Brings 
forward  the  Toler.ation  Bill,  iii.  83.  Moves  tlie  Comprehensijon  Bill,  iii.  90. 
Eesists  the  Bill  confirming  the  Acts  of  the  Parliameiit  of  1689,  iii.  507-    One  of 
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the  Touncil  of  Nine,  ill.  B.13.  His  Interview  with  Crono  in  Kewgate,  iii-  637. 
Imparls  u>  Qui-cn  Marv  tbe  news  of  tlie  vii'torv  of  the  Hoyne,  iv.  40.  Attenila 
■William  HI.  at  tho  Ilat^ue.  iv.  11;'.  llaii-.i  by  thf  cxtreiuu  Wliiv's.  iv.  2*4.  His 
quarri'l  Willi  Ailiiiirnl  Kutisoll,  iv.  365.  Suppoiled  by  tlio  Pecrv,  iv.  3Tfi.  ^Vil- 
liim's  coiitidenoc  i:i  liia  honesty,  iv.  ."•_'!.  Keliros  from  ot>ico,  iv.  .VJ.I.  Siipporta 
the  Bill  for  reirulaiinj:  Stat<>  Triuls,  iv.  f>i.N.  }lis  scnipK-a  in  regarii  to  the  A»- 
socianon,  v.  HO.  l{e>isi.s  F'ii«i<-k\«  atiMinihr.  v.  •joi;. 
Nugent,  Thomas,  Iiisli  Chkf-Ju&tice  of  the  King's  Bench,  ii.  387  ;  iii.  126> 


Oate?,  Titus,  i.  210.  His  cstnivafrant  stories  and  evidence,  i.  218.  His  evidcnco 
aijainst  Lord  Stafford,  i.  2!0.  IMoccedint:^  ajjaiiist  liim  :  aitonipts  to  procure 
his  esi-ape  i.43J.  His  apiicaraiico  ;  his  trial,  couviclioii,  and  sentence,  i.  436. 
His  puuishmeiit,  i.  L.tj.  ilis  impostures,  why  successful,  ii.  17,  1."*.  Iteleased 
from  Newgiite,  iii.  04H.  Urinjjsa  writ  of  error  before  the  Lords,  iii.  34s.  JHs 
sentence  conliru'.od,  iii.  3ol.  iHU  for  annulling  his  sentence  passes  ilio  Com- 
mons, iii.  3.V2.  Conference  of  the  Houses  on  his  case,  iii.  .S.'i.T.  Receives  a  par- 
don aid  a  pension,  iii.  ."»W.  His  re-appearance,  iii.  457.  His  discontent ;  joins 
the  Baptists,  iv.  201.  Expelled  by  them,  iv.  204.  His  connection  with  Fuller, 
iv.  LC4. 

CBrien,  ana<lTenturer  employed  by  Sir  John  Feuwick,  v.  187. 

••  Ob.•^;^vator,"  the.  i.  3."*. 

O'Doiinel,  Baldear^  ;  his  e.xilc  in  Spain  ;  escapes;  arrives  in  Ireland,  iv.  62,63. 
Knters  Limerick,  iv.  04.     M.akes  terms  with  General  Ginkell,  iv.  194, 

Oijilliy  ;  liis  Jtinerarium  Anglire,  i.2S5,  note. 

Ogiethorpe,  Colonel,  attacks  the  rebels  at  Keynsham,  i.  53G.  At  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  i.  547. 

Oldhiiin,  i.  300,  note. 

Oldniixon,  i.  5W,  note. 

(.imajjli,  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  iii.  154.    James  II.  at,  Iii.  173- 

<  >'Ncil.  Sir  Neil,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyno,iv.  26. 

O'Xeills,  family  of,  ii.  12C. 

Orange,  dismantled  by  Lewis  XIV-,  ii.  173. 

orford.  Earl  of  (Edward  KusselH,  takes  part  in  the  consultations  with  Dykvelt, 
ii.  2;;2.  Nogotiaies  between  William  Prince  of  Uran|j;e  and  the  leaders  of  Eng- 
lish parties,  ii.  ato.  Obtains  the  adhesion  of  Shrewsbury,  ii.  3t'.7.  .Signs  tlio 
invitation  to  William,  ii.  .'STL  Arrives  in  Holland,  ii.  399.  One  of  the  Council 
of  Nine,  iii.  533.  I'loposus  the  despatih  ordering'  Torrington  to  give  battle; 
sent  down  to  the  fleet,  iii.  MO.  His  char.Hcter,  iv.  \r>9.  His  letter  to  William  ; 
his  dealings  witli  the  .Jacobites,  iv.  l.W.  ,Iamcs  II. 's  expectations  of  as- 
slsuince  Jiom,  iv.  .■«)4.  Dingusted  by  James's  Declaration,  iv,  313.  Joined  by 
the  Dutch  llect,  iv.  315.  Kcads  the  (Queen's  despatcb  to  his  a.-sembled  otlicers, 
iv.  31.'>.  Stands  out  to  sea,  iv.  310.  Defeats  Tourville  at  La  Hogue,  iv,  317,  .''21. 
Puts  to  sea,  and  returns,  iv.  Ml.  Quarrels  with  Jsoiiingham,  iv.  30.5.  Support- 
ed liy  the  Commons,  iv.  ;?70.  Superseded  in  tlio  command  of  the  Navy,  iv.  4.'i7. 
His  communications  wirh  .Middlcton,  iv.  4.''.3.  His  iiiHuence  over  the  Whig 
party,  iv.  .502.  Maile  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iv.  5^3.  His  secrecy  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  plan  against  Brest,  iv.  US.  S.-iils  for  llie  .ALdiierranean.'iv.  .'>57. 
Arrives  in  the  Medilerraneau,  iv.  5CL  IJallicd  by  the  Si)anish  Ciovernment  ; 
his  improvi.'d  na\al  administration,  iv.  r>02.  Winters  at  t  adiz,  iv.  .5t^<.  His 
gii[,,.,ir,riiv  ill  Ui"!  -Meiliterranean  (109.51,  v.  ("s.  His  s  'rvices  ni;d  jiopiilarity,  v. 
81.  !  for  .Middlesex  (!00,5).  v.  K2.    Joins  tl*  licet  on  the  dis.overy  of  the 

a>    :  11  plot.  V.  120.     I'Mts  to  sea.  v.  127.     i:ii|>licatcd   In    I-'cnwick's  con- 

fession, V.  171.  His  demeanor,  v.  171.  Demands  inquiry  into  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, v.  1?9.  M.i4le  Fail  (if  Orford  an<l  \'iscoiiiit  Bar'tleuf,  v.  2Li.  Hisad- 
niinislrallon  of  the  navy,  V.  401.  I'arli:imeiitary  Inqniiy  into  his  ndminislra- 
lioii,  V.  402.  <'iinipelleil  to  resign  tbe 'I'leiisirei-sMp  of  "the  Admiralty,  v.  408. 
His  dlK()Uto  wi'li  Sir  Oforsi'  Itor.Ve.  nnd  rellrement,  v.  405. 

(■'rkney.  ( 'ouiii.  kH  of.     Sec  Ivliyjibetli  \'illiei-s. 

Oniioiiil,  .laiiieH  Butler.  Duke  of.  I.  iTo.  His  Income,  1.2^2.  Hli,'h  public  f»tinia- 
tion  of,  I.  40."!.  |:eenll«d  from  Ireland.  1.  405.  Keeps  aloof  from  I'opl-'b  i.bsei^ 
Tanccs,  I.  420.  His  iiuMlerate  counsel  to  Jnme.i  II..  11.40.  Supports  (^aihnrlno 
Srdley,  II,  7.1.  Chancellor  of  tlin  University  of  Oxford,  II.  2!i3.  His  death,  11. 
.•»!. 

Ormond.  Duke ''f 'grand'on  of  the  iibovel ;  plect'-d  Cbnncellor  of  the  T'nlverf  Itv 
of  Oxford,  II.  2bl.    V^nntUt  Juuius  U.,  it.  4C1-    I'rcseut  ut  ihv  coronation  of  'Wli< 
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Ham  and  Mary,  iii.  115.  Made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  iii.  118.  Meeting  of  Irid 
proprietors  at  his  house,  iii.  142.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  21.  Accom 
panies  Willir.ni  III.  to  Holland,  iv.  113.  At  the  battle  of  Steinkirk.  iv.  ?,57 
llis  house  broken  into,  iv.  ;  68.  Taken  prisoner  at  Landen,  iv.  4G8.  His  part  ia 
the  dcbiite  on  Fenwick's  attainder,  v.  20t!,  2('8.  Grantof  Irish  land.';  to,  bv  thf 
House  of  Commons,  v.  478.    Present  at  the  death-lied  of  William  111.,  v.  509. 

Oropesa,  Spanish  minister,  popular  attack  upon,  v.  411. 

Osborne,  Sir  Thomas.     See  Danby,  Earl  of. 

Ossory,  Earl  of,  conmiands  British  auxiliaries  in  Holland, i-  211. 

Ostalrio,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  r)()l. 

Ottoliuoni,  Peter"    See  Alexander  VIII. 

Overall,  Bishop  ;  his  treatico  on  the  rights  of  governors,! v.  151,  note. 

0>;f(»rd,  meeting  of  Parliament  at  (]G8r>,  i.  2-il.  Eminent  divines  at,  i.  303.  Fly- 
ing coach  to.  i.  .S13.  Low  state  of  Greek  learning;  at  (time  of  CharlesII.),  1.  359- 
Loyal  addre.«s  from,  to  James  IL.  i.  430.  Lciyaltyof  the  L'niversity,  i.  533. 
Kon;an  (;athoIies  at.  under  Jiunes  II..  ii.  H.  Bishopric  of,  ii.f-8.  The'Univer- 
eity  ;  its  splendor,  ii.  252.  Its  loyalty,  ii.  254.  James  II. 's  attack  upon,  ii. 
2."i7.  James  II.  at,  ii.  200.  Agitation  in,  on  th.e  affaiis  of  Biapdalene  College,  ii. 
278  The  Corporation,  of,  refuses  to  resign  iis  (barter,  ii.'.yn.  Election  of 
Clia:\ceHor  at,ii.  381.  Welcomes  the  insurgents,  ii.  471).  William  Ill.'s  tisit 
to,  V.  79. 

Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Yere,  Earl  of,  ii.  200.  Dismissed  from  the  T.ord  Lientena'ncjr 
of  Essex,  ii.  293.  At  the  Council  of  Lords,  ii.  -IG8.  Joins' William  Prince  of 
Orans;c,  ii.  479.     At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  21. 

Oxford^  Earls  cf,  U-  290. 


PalamoB,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  661. 

Palatinate  laid  v.aste  by  the  French  under  Duras,  in  1689,  iii.  119.     Again  ravv- 

aged  by  the  French  up.der  the  Duke  of  Lorges,  in  1(;93,  iv.  487. 
Palatine  Elector,  the  ;  his  prudent  advice  to  James  II.,  ii.  100. 
Papal  supremacy,  advantages  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  i.  19. 
Papillon,  Thomas,  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  an  Exclusionist,  iv.. 

229.  r.etires  fro-.*  the  Direction,  iv.  230.  His  accusation  against  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  iv.  233  ^nairman  of  thti  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
alYair  of  the  Redbridge.  iv.  52G. 

Pa.  is,  rejoicings  in,  on  the  report  of  William  III. 's  death  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  iV.  3G. 

Parke--,  Samuel,  made  Bi.-hop  of  Oxford,  il.  88.  Kecoramended  by  James  II.  for 
til',  i'residency  of  Magdalene  College,  i.'.  26G.  Installed  in  the  Presidency,  ii, 
275.    His  death,  ii.  278. 

Parkhurst,  Bishop,  i.  56. 

Parkiii.-on,  II.,  on  the  population  of  Manchcstsr,  i.  311,  note. 

Parkyns,  Sir  William,  a  Jacobite  conspirator,  v.  41.  His  share  in.  the  assassina' 
tion  plot,  V.  54.  Arms  found  at  his  house,  v.  120.  IJis  trial  and  conviction,  ■» 
1.35.     Uefuses  to  betray  his  confederates  ;  executed,  v.  135, 

Parliament,  powers  of.'i.  38.  Strength  of  Puiitans  in  (under  Elizabeth),  i.  64, 
Abstains  from  opposition,  i.  06.  Takes  up  the  question  of  monopolies,  i.  67. 
Eleven  years' disuse  of ,  by  Charles  1.,  i."86.  Called  in  consequence  of  th< 
Scotch  war,  i.  95.  Dissolved,  i.  96.  The  Long  Parliament,  i.  97.  Its  measures; 
parties  in,  i.  98.  Its  unanimity  at  the  outset,  i.  99.  Its  increased  demands  o< 
the  King,  i.  107-  Its  resources  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  1.  Ill 
Keverses,  i.  113-  Submits  to  militai-y  rule,  i.  117.  Dissolved,  i.  126.  Parlia 
ments  under  Cromwell,  i.  131, 132.  The  Long,  revived  ;  second  expulsion.  1. 138 
Its  return,  i.  141.  And  linal  dissolution, "i.  142.  Convention  e-ummoaed  l^ 
Monk  ;  its  meeting,  i.  143.    Dissolved  bv  Charles  II.,  i.  1C5. 

Parliament  of  1661,  its  zeal  for  rovalty,  i.  iG6.  Opposition  in,  to  Charles  II.,  i.  182. 
Deceived  by  the  Cabal ;  prorogued,  i.  200.  Dissolved,  i.  219  ;  iv.  404.  Its  ser- 
vility, iv.  4(35. 

Parliament  of  1679  (the  first) ;  its  violence  against  Papists,  i.  222.    Prorogued,!. 

230.  Second  Parliament  of  1679,  i.  231.  Meets;  the  Exclusion  Bill  passed  by 
the  Commons,  i.  239.    The  Lords  throw  out  the  Bill,  i.  240. 

"Parliament  of  1681 ;  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  i.  240-    Its  meeting  and  dis- 
solution, i.  241, 
.'arliament  of  1685,  i.  411.    Its  attachment  to  the  Court,  1.  431.  Meets;  preUmm- 
ary  consultations,  i.  461,    Elects  a  Spealicr,  i.  461.    Iti  proceedings  regs Ttilng 


tellglon.  1.  4C5.  Votes  supplleo,  1.  46P.  Attaints  ^ronmollth,  i.  S2f>.  Tts  liberal 
tnpplies  to  .lames  II.,  i.  ."l'I:.  Ailjouriied,  i.  SiT).  Heassembleil  ^Nov.  16».i),  ii. 
27.  Opposition  organizeil  in,  ii.  HH.  Majnriti>  s  aj-uins;  C'.ovcrnTnent,  li-  35, 
ac  Addresses  James  II.  ou  the  Test ;  repi-iiuauded  by  bitn,  ii.  37.  Prorogued, 
ii.  8-J.     Dissolved,  ii.  24!i. 

^arli^mcnt  of  'CfV  (see  (.'onvoiuion)  enters  into  tlio  question  of  revenue,  iii.  .^9. 
Passos  tlie  Toleration  Hill.  iii.  ^3.  And  tlio  Hill  for  BottllnL;  t>;itlis,  iii.  ;il.  I'» 
tilioita  William  111.  to  sunimDU  Convocation,  iii.  110.  Addressrs  the  Kingou 
the  proceodin):s  ( f  Lewis  XIV.,  iii.  li:4.  Ltisputes  in.  iii.  ;«;;.  Ifispules  be- 
twecn  the  Houso.-;,  iii.  ,"^..  Hecrss.  iii.  374.  K^assi'inlilcs,  iii.  41.''..  A'otes  sup- 
plies, iii.  4-W5-  Pa^S'-s  the  Biil  of  Hights,  iii.  417.  Inquiries  into  naval  abuses, 
iii.  41S.  Inqnirios  into  the  loiuUu-t  of  the  Irish  war,  iii.  4111.  Violence  of  the 
\Miig  faction,  iii.  4.'^;.  Impeachments,  iii.  457.  Appoints  the  •' Jlurdcr  Coiu- 
mitve,"  iii.  4,'V'*.    Prorogued,  iii.  47ri.    Dissolved,  iii.  478.  • 

rarliamenl  of  ItJ'.H)  :  its  meeting,  iii.  497.  Settles  the  revenue,  iii,  400.  Passes 
a  Bill  declaring  the  Acts  of  the  last  Parliament  valid  iii.  .'■l!7.  Passes  tlio 
Act  of  Grace,  iii.  51.^.  Prorogued,  iii.  517.  Reassembles,  iv.  Jm;.  C rants  8ui>- 
plies  .■  appoints  Commissioners  to  examine  accounts;  debates  on  ways  and 
means,  iv.  08.  Question  of  Irish  confiscations,  iv.  08.  Question  of  proceed- 
ings against  Lord  Torrington,  iv.  li  0.  l{eassemble>^  in  October,  It'.Ol,  iv.  215. 
Grants  supplies  ;  debates  on  otlicial  fees  ai)«i  salaries,  iv.  21f>.  I'lS.  Debates  on 
the  settlement  of  Ireland;  question  relative  to  tl»e  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
iv.  118,  120.  Debates  on  the  Kast  Ir.dia  trade,  iv.  22L  -  Passes  resolutions  on 
the  subject,  iv.  237.  Bill  brought  in,  but  defeated  by  the  Company,  i v.  230. 
Petitions  William  HI.  to  dissolve  the  Company,  iv.  2^0.  I>ebati  s  on  the  Bill 
for  regul.iting  Tri.als  for  High-Treason,  i v.  24ii",  2!4.  Discussion  on  tlio  Lcifds' 
ameiulment.  iv.  244.  217.  The  bill  dropped,  iv,  24^.  Inquires  into  Fuller's  al- 
legations of  a  pb't,  iv.  2CC.  Session  ot  ICc',  iv.  371.  Parties  in,  iv.  ,'f72.  Queslioiv 
of  privilege  in  the  Lords,  iv.  273.  Debates  on  the  slate  of  the  nation  ;  the 
Grand  Committee  of  Advice,  iv.  371.  Inquiries  into  iho  naval  administration, 
iv.  376,  ^8.  P.evival  of  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  for  Treason,  iv.  3S0.  Re- 
sumed debate  on  the  India  trade,  iv.  ;84.  Votes  supplies,  iv^^R").  Regulates 
the  L.aiul  Tax,  iv.*^().  Dispute  betuveen  the  Houses,  iv.  3.^7.  Raises  money  by 
loan,  iv.  30.5.  Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  iv.  400.  Becomes  unpopular, 
iv.  405.  Debat'  s  oj»  the  Place  Bill,  iv.  407,  410.  Ou  the  Triemiial  Bill,  iv.  414. 
Secrecy  of  debates,  iv.  415.  Bums  Burnet's  Pastoral  Letter,  iv.  42.".  Addicsses 
Williain  HI.  on  the  stateof  Irelaiul,  iv.' 43.!.  Debates  on  naval  niisi'arriages, 
Iv.  521.  On  the  trade  vrith  India,  iv.  .Vj.'i.  On  the  regulation  of  Trials  for  Higl:- 
Treason,  iv.  .'528.  On  the  Triennial  Bill,  iv.  528.  On  the  Place  Bill,  iv.  C28. 
Excitement  in,  on  William's  eniploymi-nt  of  the  Veto,  iv.  5.'f2.  Representation 
to  the  King;  his  reply,  iv.  ."j.'a.  Reaction  in  the  King's  favor,  iv.  5'M.  Debates 
\on  the  Bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign  Protestants,  iv.  .1.!.',  ,VI7.  Debates 
on  Supidv,  iv.  r>:!7.  Wavs  and  iMeans,  iv.  538.  Debates  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Billi  iv.  .'>17,  .MO.  Prorogued,  iv.  5.V2.  Jleots  in  Xoveniber,  ic.!)4,  iv.  .'■i7rt. 
Debates  on  the  Lancashire  prosecutions,  iv.  572.  Resumed  debates  on  the  bills 
of  the  last  session,  i v.  574.  .Abolishes  the  censorship  of  the  press,  v.  15.  In- 
quires into  official  corruption,  v.  Itt.  Fxpels  Sir  .lohn  Trevor  from  (he  Spealc- 
ership,  v.  22.     Impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  v.  31.     Dissolved,  v.  75. 

I*nvliainent  of  lfi!>5  assembles,  v.  ion.  I)pl)ates  on  tlio  Currency,  v.  10.'!,  105.  On 
the  bill  for  regulating  State  Trials,  v.  lOrt,  lot'.  Proceedings  ou  the  grant  of 
<'rown  Lands  In  Wales  to  the  Duke-  of  Portland,  v.  10!».  Proceedings  on  the  as-i 
sassiiiatlf'n  i)lot,v.  123,  125.  •' The  Association,"  v.  127,  l:!0,  Ml.  Debates  on 
the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Kle<tlons,  v.  1 1.".,  147.  On  the  Bill  for  a  land 
Ilank,  V.  14k.  R.  .isscmbles,  v.  177.  Loyal  resolutions,  v.  178.  Procedings 
touching  Feiiwick's  Confession  v.  IS5,  ixii.  Commons,  delmtes  oji  the  Bill  f<  r 
Fenwlck's  Attainder,  V.  180,190.  Lords' debates,  v.  2iil,  211.  Debates  on  the 
Bill  for  r-gulating  Klectlons,  v.  ?lfl,  217.  On  the  Bill  f<r  the  Regulation  of  tim 
Presn,  V.  218.  AI«')Il^hes  tlie  privileges  of  Whltefriars  and  llio  Savoy  ;  close  of 
the  fWHslon,  V  221.  Meets  In  Jicc.  Ii;^i7,  v.  2f.<;.  LomiI  addr<  ss  of  the  Commons 
to  the  King,  V.  2i'.7.  Resf.biti.'ii  for  the  reduction  of  the  army,  v.  2»;7.  IiiefTec- 
tual  atlenipt  to  rewind  the  resoliithui,  v.  272.  The  army  reduced  to  lO.mHlJnen, 
■V.:'''  !  ;i-  r-,1  ,.r.,vj-|on  for  the  navv  ;  fixed  income  for  the  King,  v.  274.  Pro- 
Tj.;  «t  ronsiilrae|i-s  and  disalTecled  jM-rsoiis,  v.  274.     Wavs  and 

nil  -  iinpilonof  crriwii  properly  prnnU'«l  to  the  King's  "l)ut<'h 

servanlM,  v.  27i»,  Z"l.  Tlie  inolloii  defeated,  v.  282.  Debates  on  charges  o( 
fraud  against  Montfnriir-,  v.  2f2,  VKl.  Bill  of  pains  and  Peiialtlis  against 
'.liarlcs  Inilicombe.  t,  :;><1.  Bejecled  liy  tho  Lord«.  t.  2o;!.  Dispute  butweeiitbe 
ilouMi.  '  SM.    Length  of  the  B«Mion  ;  oomniurcial  questions,  v.2(M,    Fnd«aTui 
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to  prevent  srauggling  by  severe  penalties,  v.  295.  Addresses  to  th«  King  U^ 
the  protection  of  the  English  woollen  manufactures  against  Irish  competition^ 
Y.  302.  Debates  on  the  revocation  of  the  East  India  Copipany's  Charter,  v.  304, 
On  Montague's  proposal  of  a  Geneial  Company,  v.  306.  DeSate  in  the  Lords  ; 
prorogation,  v.  306,  307.  Steady  support  of  goverument  by  the  Parliament  c£ 
1695,  V.  355. 

Parliament  of  169S,  strength  of  parties  in,  v.  360.  Discontent  at  William  III.'s 
delay  in  Holland,  v.  372.  Choice  of  a  Speaiker,  v.  373.  Election  of  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  v.  374.  Resolution  for  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  7000,  v.  376.  Fail- 
ure of  the  Ministry  to  rescind  the  resolution,  v.  380.  Variance  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Ministry,  v.  388.  Tyrannical  conduct  of  the  House, 
v.  ."92.  The  Bill  for  disbanding  the  army  passes  the  Commons,  v.  392.  Debate 
in  the  Lords,  the  Bill  passed,  v.  392.  Resolution  carried  in  the  Lords  in  favor  of 
retaining  tj^e  Dutch  guards,  v.  396.  William's  message  to  the  Commons,  v.  398. 
The  previous  question  carried,  v.  399.  Address  to  the  King,  v.  400.  Discussion 
on  naval  administration,  v.  401,  402.  Clause  for  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners to  take  account  of  property  forfeited  in  Ireland  ;  the  Lords  demur,  y. 
403.  Prorogation,  v.  404.  Proceedings  on  tlie  establishment  of  the  Scottish 
Company  for  colonizing  Darien,  v.  432.  Assembles  in  Nov.  1699,  v.  461.  Intem- 
perate address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King,  v.  462.  Attack  on  Somers,  v.  462. 
On  Burnet,  v.  464.  Second  attack  on  Somers,  v.  465,  467.  Proceedings  on  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Irish  forfeited  estates,  v.  473.  Remuneration 
to  the  Commissioners  frho  signed  the  report,  v.  474.  Sir  Richard  Levinz  sent  to 
the  Tower  ;  the  Resumption  Bill,  v.  475.  Extravagant  grants  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  v.  478.  The  Resumption  Bill  tacked  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill  :  indigna- 
tion in  the  House  of  Peers,  v.  479.  Amendments  carried  by  them  ;  rejected  by 
the  Commons,  v.  480,  481.  Violence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  v.  481.  Confer- 
ences between  the  Houses,  v.  483.  The  Lords  give  way  and  pass  the  Bill,  v. 
485.  Motion  in  the  Commons  for  the  removal  of  IjO:  d  Somers  from  office,  v.  487. 
Its  defeat,  v.  487.    Prorogation,  v.  489.    Dissolution,  v.  601. 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  summoned  by  James  II.,  in  1689,  iii.  188.  Passes  the  Tol.. 
eration  Act,  iii.  193.    Confiscates  the  property  of  Protestants,  iii.  194. 

Parliament  (Irish),  of  1692  ;  assembles  ;  its  composition  and  limited  powers,  iv. 
431.  Rejects  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  appoints  Cominittee  of  Grievances,  iv. 
431. 

Parliament,  Scotch,  constitution  of,  i.  93.  Parliament  of  1685  ;  its  subsei-viency 
to  James  II.,  i.  446.  Enacts  the  statute  against  conventicles,  i.  447.  Assembles 
in  1686,  ii.  116.  Its  refractory  spirit,  ii.  117.  Repi-csentatives  of  towns,  ii.  117, 
118.  Adjourned,  ii.  120.  The  Parliament  of  1689  ;  factions  in,  iii.  315.  Passes 
the  Act  of  Incapacitation,  iii.  316.  Refuses  supplies,  iii.  .ni8.  Adjourned,  iii. 
331.  Reassembles  in  1690,  iv.  74.  Factiousness  and  venality  of  the  leading 
statesmen,  iv.  75.  Government  obt.iins  a  majority  ;  Votes  supplies,  iv.  76.  Re- 
stores the  ejected  Presbyterian  ministers,  iv.  78.  Settles  the  church  constitu- 
tion, iv.  78,  81.  Settles  the  question  of  ciiurch  patronage,  iv.  81.  Adjourns,  iv. 
87.  Reassembles  in  1693,  iv.  439.  Its  unexpected  moderation,  iv.  441.  Meets 
in  1695,  V.  42.  Proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Glencoe  massacre,  v.  44,  46.  Votes 
supply,  V.  51.  Meets  in  the  autumn  of  1696  ;  passes  Acts  for  the  security  of 
Government ;  Act  for  the  Settling  of  Schools,  v.  225.  Passes  an  Act  incorpo- 
rating a  Company  to  carry  out  Paterson's  scheme,  v-  425.  Powers  given  to  the 
Company,  v.  426. 

Partition  Treaty,  the  first,  v.  361.  Unreasonable  outcry  against,  v.  361,  365.  The 
second  Partition  Treaty,  v.  410, 

Pascal  Blaise,  ii.  64. 

Pasquinades,  ii.  244. 

Paterson,  William  ;  his  plan  of  a  National  Bank,  iv.  547.  His  fruitless  projects, 
V.  418.  His  intimacy  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  v.  419.  Popularity  of  his 
schemes  in  Scotland^  v.  120,  121.  Proposes  the  colnidzation  of  Darien  by  Scot- 
land, V.  122,  125.  His  examination  before  the  Houoe  of  Commons,  v.  433.  His 
obstinate  self-delusion,  v.  434.  Sails  for  America,  v.  435.  His  disastrous  fail- 
ure, V.  443. 

Patrick,  Simon,  preacher  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  i.  303.  Takes  part  in  the 
.conference  with  Roman  Catholic  divines,  ii.  143.  His  share  iii  resisting  the 
reading  of  James  II. 's  Declaration,  ii.  314.  315.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  iii.  422.  Employed  to  rev/rite  the  Collects  ;  his  style,  iii.  427  and 
note.  IMade  Bishop  of  Chichester,  iii.  435.  Translated  to  the  See  of  Ely,  iv. 
149. 

Pauperism,  diminution  of,  i.  380,  note. 

Payne,  Neville;  a  Jacobite  agent,  iv.  72.  Flies  to  Scotland,  ly.  86,  Seized  and 
examined  by  torture  ;  his  urmnesa,  iv  87.  "   " 
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Peaiwn,  John.  Biahop  of  Chester,  i.  303.    His  death,  ii.  80. 

1  ecliell.  Dr.  John,  Vice-Chaueellor  of  CauibriJ^je  Uuivcrsity,  ii.  257.    Bekavior 

iif  .I.nreysi  to,  it.  .58. 
IVcuiians,  Court  of,  ii.  'JO. 

rdhniH,  Henry,  l*arlianientar>-  corniptloii  under,  iii.  488. 
Peuiberion,  counsel  for  the  bishrqis,  ii.  3,>y,  341. 

Pembroke,  Tlionuis  Herbert,  Karl  of,  colleots  the  Wiltshire  militia  to  oppose 
Monmouth,  i.  bif2.  Kemovod  frofn  the  Lord  Lioutenanov  of  Wiltshire,  ii.  2W. 
Prcsetit  at  th^'  ooroiiaiiou  >'f  William  and  Hilary,  iii.  115.  Vl  iced  at  the  hea<l  of 
Oie  Admiralty,  iii.  4yo.  Oiie  of  the  Council  uf  Nine,  iii.  5'M.  Appointed  Lord 
PrivY  ."^eal,  iv.  .'Tl.  Appt>iiii<.'d  one  of  the  Lords  .Instiees,  v.  :i,").  His  part  if 
the  debate  on  Fenwlck'n  attainder,  v.  ilOfi,  l!08.  Kngiish  nerjotiiifor  id  Kyswick, 
V.  2.'i2.  Appoitited  President  of  the  Council,  v.  400.  Joins  iu  the  resistance  of 
the  Peers  to  the  Kepuniption  Bill,  v.  ASO. 
PendergraM  warns  I'ortlatid  of  ilie  assa'^eination  plot,  v,  122.    His  intoniew  with 

William  III.,  v.  123.    His  e\ideiice,  v.  1»J. 
Penn.  William,  i.  45.5.    His  influence  with  James  II.,  i.  456.     His  high  reptita- 
tioii,  i.  437.     His  chararter,  i.  4.57,  458.    Conducts  Ihe  bargain  for  the  lansom  of 
the  Taunton  younp  ladies,  i.  .585,  590,  and  note.    His  presence  at  the  execution  of 
Conilsh,  i.  ,5!K;.    At  the  burnin<:  of  Klizabeth  Cauiit,  i.  5"J7.    His  services  to 
James  II.,  ii.  '.'efi,  212.    His  proposal  of  equivalents,  ii.  221.     At  Chester,  ii.  268. 
Negotiates  with  the  Fellows  of  M:'.gdalene  ("oUene,  ii-  273,  277,  and  notes.    Ad- 
vise? a  Jacobite  invasion  of  England,  iii.  .524.     Kxaniined  by  the  Privy  Council, 
iii.  534.    Held  to  bail,  iii.  534.    Takes  i»arl  iu  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  iv.  I(t5.    In- 
formed against  by  Preston,  iv.  12ft.    Warrant  issued  a'jainst.  iv.  132.    His  flight ; 
his  interviev?  with  Lord  Sidney,  iv.  13S.    Pardoned  ;  his  faithlessness,  iv.  13y. 
Pepvs,  Samuel  :  his  r'T^nrt  on  the  English  navy,  i.  280.  note.    His  aceoun  "  of  Bris- 
tol, i.  307.    His  travelliuii  adventures,  i.  3.'!!1."    His  admiidstratiou  of  th.  Admi- 
rnltv.  i.  404  ;  ii.  41i;.    Examined  as  witness  against  the  bishops,  ii..320. 
Pepvhian  Librarj-,  ballads  in.  i.  •2K>,  note;  i.  310  note  ;  i.  565,  note  ;  ii.  102.    Maps 

of  London  in,  i.  320,  note  :  .MSS.  in.  i.  .54.8,  note. 
Perth,  .lames  Drummond.  Earl  of,  chani'elk)r  of  Scotland,  ii.  111.    .Apostatizes, 
ii.  112-    Supports  the  oolicy  of  Janus  IL,  ii.  114,  117.     IJeiires  from  I'Minbuigh, 
il.  r>U.    His  attempted  liiglit,  ii.  .544.    Raised  to  the  Dukedom  by  James  111.,  v. 
496. 
Peter  the  First,  Cz.ir  of  Musco^-y,  his  visit  to  England,  v.  .nio.    Surprise  excited 
by  his  eliaiacler,  v.  .';13.     His  passion  for  niariiinie  pnr.suits,  v.  3!4.     Interest 
felt  for  him  in  Engl.Tnd  ;  his  iidercourse  wi'.h  M'illiani  III.,  v.  ,'iI5.    Lodges  a* 
I>eptfor<l,  v.  3l6.    His  interviews  with  llurnet ;  his  hlthy  habits  ;  visits  Ports 
mouth  ;  his  departure,  v.  317. 
Peterborough,  Henry  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  •  author  of  Halstead's  "  Sviccinct  Oen-^ 
alogies,"  i.  210.  note.    Converti'il  to  I'op'TV,  ii.  1^1.    Api>oinfed  L<ird  Lieuten- 
ant of  Konhamptonshire,  ii.  298.     His  suit    against  Williams,  ii.  311.    I  n- 
pe.acl  cd,  iii.  4.57. 
"  Petition  of  Right,"  i.  87.    Violated  bv  Charles  I.,  i.  87. 
Petre,  Father,  ii.  65.    Refused  a  dispensation  by  the  Pope,  ii.89.    Tyrconnel's  in- 

trii'ues  with,  il.  148.     A  piivy  eonnciller,  ii.  289. 
1  ctv,  Sir  William,  i.  200,  note.    One  fvf  the  founilers  of  the  Royal  Society,  I-  372. 

Mi's  statement  of  laborers'  wages,  1.  370.    His  settlement  at  Kenmaro,  iii.  131. 
Plii]iti°s  Norton,  BUirnd.sh  at,  i.  .537. 

PilgrlMiagPS,  advantages  of,  i.  20.    From  England  to  Rome,  L  20. 
Plnicv  iu  the  Indian  Ocean,  v.  4.56. 

Pitt,  William,  instance  of  his  disinterested  patriotism,  v.  387. 
Place  bill,  Iv.  531.    Negatived  by  Willium  HI.,  iv.  632,    Rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons, Iv.  ,574. 
Placemen  ;  true  principles  of  their  a<lmis8ion  to  Parliament,  iv.  405,  40C. 
Plantagcucts  ;  their  greatness,  i.  25. 
Plowdeii,  Frauds,  iii.  IW.    Ono  of  the  Lonls  Justices  appointed  by  James  IL  for 

Ireland,  iv.  i;iO. 
Pr«.<„  v.-   TMwanl,  L  .30.1. 
P  Id,  ii.  iMll. 

P'       -  outmcl  for  Baxter,  1.  4-14.    Counnel  for  the  Mshnpx,  il.  839,841.    Ap- 

|>-jint>;d  »  hief-.Iustice  of  (.'ommon  Pleas,  ill.  .32. 
Polwarth,  Lorrl  (Sir  Patrick  II umi-1, 1.  4h(;.    Takes  part  In  .Argyle's  «jm*dl    '^  A 
Scotland,  1.  4i-i;.     His  disiuitcs  with  Argyle,  1.  4>*H.     Escapes       *ii    C   ■    '  U 

no2.  Attends  meeting  of  Scotchmen  In  London,  H.  515.  .loles  ^t  oppr-  t|ot> 
to  Ooremmeiit  at  LUlinburgb,  iii.  272,  .■(18.  Raised  to  the  i'ee«i\g«,  iv.  Al. 
Mndc  Ixjrd  <  bancLllor  f.f  Scotland  ;  gives  the  caaUiig  vote  for  tUo  execution  of 
Ibuuia*  AikuiiUoad.  t.  'SiH- 
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omponiie..;  bis  share  in  the  conversation -witli  Portland  on  the  Spanish  Succei* 
sioii,  v.  340,  342. 

t*onet,  Bishop,  an  English  Reformer,  i.  56. 

"  Pope,  burning  of  the,"  ii.  352  ;  v.  501. 

Popish  Plot,  i.  216,  221.    Keaction  in  regard  to,  1.  238. 

Porter,  George,  a  Jacobite  adventurer,  v.  41 .  Heads  a  Jacobite  riot,  v.  54.  Ad- 
mitted to  Barclay's  assassination  plot,  v.  117.  AiTested,  v.  129.  Gives  evidence 
against  his  confederates,  v.  129.  His  dealings  with  the  agents  of  Fenwick,  v. 
166.    Gives  information  of  the  intrigue,  v.  167. 

Porter,  Sir  Charles,  one  of  William  UI.'s  Lords  Justices  for  Ireland,  iv.  65. 
Signs  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  iv.  202. 

Portland,  Earl  of,  afterwards  I)uke  (V>Mlliam  Bentinck) ;  iiis  fidelity  to  WillLim 
III.,  ii.  159,  161.  His  mission  to  England  in  1687,  ii.  177.  Letter  of  William  to  him, 
ii.  403.  His  conversation  with  Bumet,  ii.  578,  579.  Appointed  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  iii.  33.  Raised  to  the  peerage,  iii-  118.  Accompanies  William  to  Ireland, 
iii.  .535.  His  Dutch  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.  21.  Accompanies 
William  to  Holland,  iv.  113.  Sent  to  consultSir  William  Temple,  iv.  434.  His 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  East  India  Company,  v.  28.  Sent  to  summon 
Boutiiers  to  surrender  Namur,  v.  60.  Proposed  graiit  of  Crown  Lands  in  Wales 
to,  V.  108.  Receives  information  of  the  assassination  plot,  v.  122.  Sent  to  Eng- 
land by  William  to  raise  money,  v.  156.  His  meeting  with  Bouffieis,  v.  237. 
Settles  the  terms  of  peace,  v.  241.  Sent  Ambassador  to  France,  v.  318.  His  de- 
portment towards  William  III.,  v.  319.  His  iealousy  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
V.  321.  His  embassy  in  Paris,  v.  321.  Splendor  of  his  equipage,  v.  322.  Im- 
pression on  tiie  French  people  '  his  personal  popularity,  V  324.  Reception  by  the 
King,  v.  326.  His  demand  for  the  removal  of  James  ll.'s  Court  from  St.  Gcr- 
mains,  v.  327.  Remonstrates  agamst  tho  countenance  given  to  assassins,  v. 
327.  Annoyances  caused  by  the  presence  oi  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  v.  328. 
His  silence  ou  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  v.  329,  338.  His  discus- 
sion -v.ith  Pomponne  and  Torcy,  v.  339,  340.  Applies  to  William  for  instruc- 
tions, V.  341.  His  answer  to  the  French  negotiators ;  his  favewell  intervievy 
•with  licwis  XIV  :  honors  paid  to  him,  v.  343.  His  sullen  behavior  to  William 
III.,  /,.  352.  Commissioner  for  signiiig  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  v.  309.  His  contin- 
ued hostilitv  to  Albemarle,  v.  407.  Repels  the  King's  advances,  v.  408.  Retires 
from  Court,  v.  408.    His  presence  at  the  death-bed  of  William  III.,  v.  509. 

PortTuan,  oir  William,  takes  Monmotith  prisoner,  i.  553.  Joins  William  Princa 
of  Orange,  ii.  455. 

Portocairoro,  Cardinal ;  his  intrigues  at  IMadrid  in  behalf  of  the  French  ;  be- 
comes Prime  Minister,  v.  411.  His  inlidelity  and  hypocrisy,  v.  412.  Practises 
on  the  King's  superstition,  v.  413. 

Port  Poyal,  destroyed  by  an  earthqualte,  iv.  367. 

Portsmouth,  James  II.,  at,  ii.  267. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  oi,  i.  190,  239.  Her  conduct  during  the  last  illness  of 
Charles  II.,  i.  388. 

Post  Office,  profits  of,  assigned  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  i.  352.  Service  of,  under 
Charles  II.,  i.  354.    Revenue  of,  i.  354. 

Poussin.  French  ambassador,  ordered  to  leave  England,  v.  499,  501. 

Powell,  Sii  John,  ii.  231.  One  of  the  judges  at  the  bishops'  trial,  ii.  338.  Deliv- 
ers his  opinion,  ii.  344.  Dismissed,  ii.  378.  Restored  to  the  Bench,  iii.  32.  Pre- 
sides on  Anderton's  trial,  iv.  478. 

Powis,  Sir  Thomas,  Solicitor-General,  ii.  85.  Appointed  Attorney-General ; 
conducts  the  prosecution  of  the  bishops,  ii.  339,  342,  345.  Carries  news  of  their 
acquittal  to  Sunderland,  ii.  349.    Counsel  for  Femviek,  v.  192. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of,  ii.  52.  Made  a  Privy  Councillor,  ii.  86.  His 
advice  to  James  II.,  ii.  138.  Attends  James  to  Ireland,  iii.  157.  Made  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter  at  St.  Germains,  iv.  306. 

Powle,  Henry,  ii.  531,  .555.    Chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  557. 

Poynings,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  statute  of,  iv.  431. 

Prerogative  of  Early  English  Kings,  I.  43.  How  limited,  i.  44.  Stretched  by 
Elizabeth,  i.  80. 

Presbytorianism,  established  by  the  Long  Parliament,  i.  142. 

Presbyterians  ;  their  mode  of  worship,  i.  56.  Favorable  to  Richard  Cromwell,  i. 
135.    Coalesce  with  the  Royalists,  i.  178. 

Presbyterians,  Scotch  ;  their  hostility  to  other  Protestant  Churches,  iii.  263,  and 
note.     Disgust  felt  in  England  at  their  intolerance,  iv.  273. 

Press,  censorship  of ,  i.  .523.    Abolished,  v.  16.     Effects  of  its  liberation,  v.  56. 

Preston,  Richard  Graham,  Viscount ;  his  letter  to  Lord  Halilax  from  Paris,  k 
255,  note.    Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  i,  46L    His  moderate  counsel  td 
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JaJOM  TT.,  H.  40.  Made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cumberland  and  WcstmoTel.ard,  ii. 
297.  Appointt'd  Lord  I'ri'sident  of  tlie  Council,  ii.  4.6.  One  of  tbe  Council  of 
Five,  ii.  ^.o.  The  b.-ad  of  tli-  J.icobite  0(>iisi>ii;u  v,  iii.  B2"  ;  iv.  lO.";.  Intru'tod 
wiiii  papers  from  St.  Gerraains,  iv.  lOS,  lim,  note.  Arrested,  iv.  lin.  His  trial 
a-icl  conviciion.  iv.  l:.\",  i:6.  Hie  confession,  iv.  l:;j.  Pardoned,  iv.  139.  His 
tr.insiatioii  of  lioulhiur,  iv.  HO. 

rrid.aux,  Pr.  Humphrey,  i.  ?>03.    Dean  of  Xor\Tiih,  ii.  320. 

Trideaux,  Kdmund.  buys  his  liber.ition  from  .lf*Treyi<,  i.  r>84,  CSS. 

Priui.'i;cnitiire,  ri;4ht  of,  not  eaiuiioned  by  Scripture,  i.  7:.',  7;i. 

Printing,  invention  of,  1.  52.  Karity  of  prcs.^es  in  tho  reign  of  Charloss  II.,  L 
3.'»o,  and  note. 

Prior,  JIattliew  ;  his  early  intimacy  Aviih  Charles  Montac'io.  ii.  1R7.  Ilis  b.illad 
apr.v.nst  Conir.is'  v,  iv.  4i;i,  430,  note.  HisOdo  on  tlio  taking  of  Kauiur,  v.  tjy. 
His  letter  to  Vernon,  v.  1>2.  Secretary  to  tho  Kn'Tiih  Lt-Ration  at  Kyswick,  v. 
244.  Secretary  of  Legation  at  I'aris  uudir  tho  1  )iiiio  of  Portland,  v.  322.  Anec- 
dote of  his  conversiii ion  with  Portland,  v.  ."C2.  Attentions  paid  to  him  in 
Paris,  V.  32.').    Takes  tho  pan  of  Albemarle  ai^ainst  Portland,  v.  4(j7,  408 

Privy  Council,  i.  2.'3,  221, 

Procopius,  his  marvellous  account  of  Britain,  i.  If!. 

Paalman.var,  George,  his  account  of  ilighway  robbery  i;i  the  South  of  Franco, 
V.  34,'>,  note. 

Pulton,  Andrew,  a  Iloman  Catholic  divine,  ii.  108,  note. 

Puritans,  dissatisfied  with  tlio  Iteformation,  i.  63.  Become  republican,  1.  fi.'. 
Their  strenpih,  i.  65.  Support  Q.ieen  EUz;iI>etli,  i.  Cfi,  and  not.'.  Tlii-ir  sepaia- 
tion  from  the  Church  -widened,  i.  77,  70.  Their  extreme  attachment  to  the  Old 
Testament,  i.  i--J.  Their  cloomy  fanaticism,  i.  S-3.  Th.  ir  Beitlenients  in  Amer- 
ica, i.  02.  Incur  pener„niatred  .and  contempt,  i.  153,  l.'JG,  l"iK.  Their  austerity, 
i.  153, 151.  liy^ioeriies  among  them,  i.  15S.  Persecution  of,  i.  167.  Their  antip- 
athy to  polite'literature,  i.  3-U. 

Purifin  so'.iliers,  character  of,  i.  117,  123.  Their  objects,  i.  127.  Conspire  again-^t 
lUchard  Cromwell,  i.  l:!7.  Divisions  amon;^  them,  i.  l.;8.  Their  temper  on  the 
eve  of  tho  Rectorwtion,  i.  142.  Their  reception  of  Charles  II.,  i.  143.  Dis- 
ban.le.!,  i.  1 17. 

Fusignan,  Bri-zadier,  iii.  15f!.    Killed  before  Londouderry,  iii.  185. 

Pym,  John,  impeacli!ni;nt  cf,  i.  107. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  v.  33^1. 


Quakers,  origin.il,  i.  15n.  Under  James  II.,  1,  Ar^'i,  45S.  Provisinns  of  tho  Tolera.< 
tion  Act  resoerting,  iii.  65.  Their  losses  in  tho  Irish  outbreak,  iii.  162.  Origin 
aud  early  hl;-toi-y  of  tlie  sect,  iv.  i;;2,  137.    Seo  l-"o\,  (ieorgc. 

Queensbury,  William  Douglas,  Durfe  of,  ii.  110.  His  fall  in  .lames  IF.'s  favor,  Ii. 
114,110.  l)i8mis^^cll  from  h. 3  cmolovments,  ii.  121.  Arrives  in  Scotland,  iii. 
2.19.     His  proceedings  in  tho  Convention,  iii.  2f;2,  '.'tin. 

Qulros,  Don  Francisco  Bernardo  dc,  SpanL=b  negotiator  at  lijewiclij  V,  232.  Dl»- 
covers  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  v.  370. 

B. 

Racine,  iv.  ."rlG. 
KadtlilTe,  Dr.  .John,  \.  CJS. 
Jtamsay's  regi.'u<.-nt.  ill.  321. 
JtaplKi'  1,  carlo..  iH  <i{.  iii.  61. 

I'.ap '       vi.iS  ;  Ills  account  of  ■Winum  III.'s  vojugo,  11.  •l';2. 

"  l:  '^iii.  152,  101,  lii.t,  2ii.'i  :  iv.  17.'. 

Id  ,1  iiiisnil  of  magistrates  at,  ii.  JU5.    Skirirdsh  at,  iL 483. 

l{<:co.ii.i;.'i-.    .'■    '•  Currency. 

Kecoiiiago  /.       v.  I(i6. 

I{.Mn.ri<lgp,  111  •.  alTair  of,  Iv.  52a 

Kcform,  I'arliainentarv,  pr^iixnijils  for.  In  1092,  Iv.  401. 

It)  r  -  .  early  ff'i  rl:i  f.  r  1.  5.'.     AsHlxtcd  by  tho  invention  of  printing,  1.  62. 

D  1,  i.  W.    Dlsnatisliea  tho  Pi.rlt-ii!<,  1.  62. 

lU;  •■   'i-.h.  1.  M,  .''7.    'Ihclr  1  aning  I  >\vardtt  Calvinism,  I.  77,  78. 

K..  -  of,  debated   by  tho  Ix)r<ls,  II.  » 2.    lis  Inconslsteucy,  II.  064 

,-. ;  »-y,i\.rW.    Uejfcted  by  a  majority  of  two,  II.  Oi;:. 

JfKfixlaWtmvt  t.oriK>raliotit  board  of,  11.  3W.    lliolr  ill  succvba,  11.  300,  307. 
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Eemonstranee,  the,  1. 105. 

Beut,  increase  of,  i.  291. 

Eeresby,  Sir  John,  ii.  458. 

Eestoratiou,  the,  i.  143.    Changes  under,  i.  168, 173. 

Eesumpfion  Bill,  the,  v.  475.    Tacked  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Land 

1  Tax  Bill,  V.  478.  The  Lords'  Amendments  rejected  by  the  Commons,  v.  481. 
Conferences,  v.  483,  484.    The  Bill  passed,  v.  485. 

Revenue  of  England  in  1685,  i.  264,  265.    Various  heads  of,  i.  266. 

Kevolution  of  1688  ;  effects  of,  i.  109.  Its  peculiar  character,  ii.  588.  Benefits 
derived  from,  ii.  592. 

Rhynsault,  story  of,  i.  570,  and  note. 

Eice,  Stephen,  Irish  Chief  Baron,  ii.  387 ;  iii.  126.  His  mission  to  James  II.  and 
Lewis  XIY;  iii.  146. 

Eichard  I.,  i.  26. 

Eichard  III. ;  his  usurpation  submitted  to  by  the  Church,  iii.  399. 

Eichelieu,  reduces  the  Huguenots  to  submission,  ii.  2i.  Confirms  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  ii.  25, 

Eichmond,  Duke  of,  joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill, 
V.  481. 

Eiddell,  captor  of  Argyle,  i.  503,  _  ' 

Eldley,  Bishop,  i.  56. 

Eight,  Petition  of,  i.  79. 

Eights,  Bill  6f ,  iii.  355.  Eejected  by  the  Commons,  iii.  ^iSG.  Lost,  iii.  357.  Passed, 
iii.  446,  Clauses  against  Popery,  iii,  447,  Settles  the  Dispensing  Power,  iii. 
448. 

Eights,  declaration  of,  iii.  357. 

Eoads,  badness  of,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IT.,  i.  339,  344. 

Eobart,  a  Swiss  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  v.  30.    His  flight,  v.  33. 

Eobertson,  Alexander,  iii.  335.    Defeated  by  Mackay  ct  St.  Johnston's,  iii.  336. 

Eochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  ii.  166. 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  :  his  character,  i.  235.  Eesists  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  i.  239.  His  conduct  in  office,  i.  254.  Eemoved  from  the  Treasury,  i.  235. 
Denounced  by  Halifa.x,  i.  389.  Lord  President  at  James  II. 's  accession,  i.  401. 
Appointed  Lord  Treasurer,  i.  404.  His  embarrassment  in  regard  to  Eoman 
Catholic  compliances,  i.  413.  Sits  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Delaiiiere,  ii.  46.  His 
advice  to  James,  ii.  49.  His  intrigues  iii  favor  of  Catharine  Scdley,  ii.  74.  His 
loss  of  influence,  ii.  76.  Made  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  ii.  90.'  Attempt  to 
convert  him  to  Popery,  ii.  140.  His  conferences  with  Popish  divines,  ii.  141, 
145.  His  interview  with  Barillon,  ii.  114,  His  distress  ;  his  conversation  with 
the  King,  ii.  146.  His  dismission,  ii.  147.  Unworthily  regarded  as  a  niartj'r 
for  the  Cnurch,  ii.  147.  Effects  of  his  dismission,  ii.  148,  149.  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Hertfordshire,  ii.  298.  His  proposal  for  calling  a  Parliament,  ii.  453.  His 
speech  in  the  Council  of  Lords,  ii.  468.  Speaks  in  favor  of  ;i  regency,  ii.  563. 
Takes  the  oatli  of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  iii.  40.  Employed  to  mediate 
with  the  nonjuring  Bisliops.  iv.  141.  His  dislike  of  the  Marlboroughs'  influ- 
ence over  Princess  Anne,  iv.  258.  Made  Privy  Counrillor,  iv.  271-  Manages 
the  conferences  with  the  Commons,  in  the  question  of  Naval  Affairs,  iv.  373. 
Supports  the  Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials,  iv.  528.  Eesists  Eenwick's  at- 
tainder, V.  205.  Brings  forward  the  subjectof  the  Scottish  colonization  scheme, 
f.  432. 

Eoman  Catholic  c\ergy  ;  their  influence  in  the  amalgamation  of  iv^ees,  i.  31.  Id 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  i.  33. 

Eoman  Catholic  '•eligion  ;  social  benefits  of,  i.  31.  Equalizing  tendencies  of,  i.  32 
Hatred  of,  in  England,  i.  217.    Ferment  against,  i.  220, 

Eoman  Catholic  country-gentlemen,  ii.  301,  304,  note. 

Eoman  Catholic  divines,  overmatched  by  Protestant  writers,  ii.  106. 

Eoman  Catholics  ;  their  principle  of  resistance  to  Sovereigns,  i.  61.  Attached  to 
the  Royalist  party,  i.  101.  Causes  of  unti^athy  to^  in  England,  ii.  17.  Why  dis- 
credited, ii.  18,  19.  Moderate  section  of,  ii.  63.  \iolent  party  of,  ii.  64.  Ques- 
tion of  removal  of  disabilities  fr«>m,  ii.  217.  Undue  employment  of,  by  James 
II.,  ii.  219,220. 

Romans  in  Britain,  i.  16. 

Eome,  Church  of;  benefits  of,  in  ^w^'k  ages,  i.  31,  32.  Becomes  obstructive  tc 
progress,  i.  53.    Its  tenets,  1.  58.     Uniformity  of  its  services,  i.  59. 

Rome,  Court  of  ;  its  policy,  i.  420.  Advises  moderation  to  James  II.,  ii.  21.  Re- 
probates Lewis  XIV. 's  conduct  to  the  Huguenots,  ii.  27. 

Rome.Sason  pilgrimages  to,  i.  20.  English  embassy  at,  11.  242,  243.  Prlvil€g>» 
of  ambassadors  in,  ii.  393,  Report  of  William  III.'s  death  arrives  et,  jv.  38. 
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ftelnney,  Kari  of  {He!  rr:  dnfji.  M.  3<").  V'a  oonversation  with  Hnlifn\.  ;i.  3t''. 
Xiaiisoribt's  tlie  invitation  to  William  P.-liico  of  oniiiije,  ii.  ;(*',!».  Arrives  i.i 
Mollaiul,  ii.  oiix.  His  iiiirL' m  v.iih  I/nly  Sniids-l^ii'l.  ii."40J.  One  .>f  tlio  Lonl 
•Instioes  for  Irelatul,  iv.  l>0  SiK-cooils  "Sliri;\vtilnirv  as  Secretiiry  of  Stati>,  iv. 
iOi.  Mio  int<?rTiew  with  IViiii.  iv.  l.W.  Made  Lord  I.icMitenanl  of  Ireland,  i v. 
273.  4'^,  Adjounid  the  Parliament,  iv.  432.  Ilia  recall,  iv.  43j.  His  diHpl.ay  of 
flrew'^rks  in  St.  James's  TarA,  v.  ~'J.  Grant  of  forfeited  Irish  property  to  liir.i, 
T. 471. 

Eonquillo,  Spanish  arabtisaador ;  his  hovie  plundered  by  rioters,  il.  602.  li;a 
aoco'iiit  of  James  II. '8  conduct  in  Ireland,  iii.  207. 

Uooke.  Sir  tJeorpe,  Kcar  Admiral,  escorts  William  III.  to  Holland,  iv.  ll.^.  Lends 
the  tiotilla  at  tlio  battle  of  I.a  HoRue,  iv.  3Jl  Convoys  the  Smyrna  fleet,  iv. 
475.  Attacked  by  the  French  ;  escapes,  iv.  47i,.  His  tjvidence  before  the  Com- 
mons, iv.  ."521.     His  disputo  with  Lord  Orfonl,  v.  4(>5. 

R<H>k\voo'l,  Anihroso  ;  his  sliaro  in  the  a^saaiiination  plot,  v.  114.  Arrested,  v. 
126.     Hi.-s  trial,  v.  1.3n.     Execution,  v.  1.39. 

Rose  Tavern,  the.  nieetin^a  of  V.'hig  n  ""fibers  at.  v.  1P.5. 

Rosen,  Count  of.  aerompanics  James  "  .  to  Inland,  iii.  15fi.  Commands  tlia 
troops  bofieifinj;  Ix)ndonderry.  iii.  17,'i.  Returns  with  James  to  Hublin,  iii.  IM. 
Ref'W.1  the  command  of  ilv'  (liejo  of  Londonderry  iii.  211.  His  barbarity,  iii, 
211.    <*:?alled  to  Dublin,  iii.  2U.    Recalled  <o  France,  iii.  521. 

Roses,  '•far^^  of  the,  i.  31.    Desliuc.iou  of  grei   "houses  in,  i.  41. 

Rosewell.  Thomas,  ii.  20,'). 

Ross,  Lord,  iii.  271.  A  confederate  of  Montgomery,  iv.  71.  Betrays  his  con- 
spiracy, iv.  84. 

Roundheads,  designation  of.  1.  100.  The  party,  how  composed,  i.  100.  /hrii 
arguments,!.  100.  Tlieir  disputes  with  tlie  Cavaliers  after  the  Restoration,  i 
14fi. 

Royal  society  founded,  i.  36'. 

Roy*i."t8,  in"  the  Long  Parliament,  L  95-  Dissatisfied  with  Charles  II.,  i.  179. 
Their  aversion  to  a  st.Tndini;  army,  i.  2C8. 

Roj-ston.  military  exactions  at,  v.  21. 

Rumbold,  Rlehard,  i.  475.  Accompanies  Argyle.  i.  490.  Takes  the  Castle  ot 
Ardkinglass.  i.  ."iOO.  Endeavors  to  support  A fgjle's  authority,  i.  501.  His  cM*- 
turo,  i.  50/>      E.\eeut«.'d.  i.  &■>'.>.    His  justification' of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  1.  610. 

Ramp.    See  Parliament,  the  Long. 

Runisey,  John  ;  his  eviiience  against  Cornis^h.  1.  695. 

Rupert.  Prince  ;  his  land  and  sea  service,  i.  27('>.    His  scientL^e  A'-sPults,  L  370. 

Russell,  Edward.     See  Orforil,  Earl  of. 

Russell,  F'dward  (cousin  to  the  ahove> ;  joins  Williiim  Prince  of  C  vige,  <'.  4lx. 

Russell.  l.A'iy  Rachel,  ii.  570  ;  iii.  3)0.  Her  letter  to  Halifax,  iii.  3C9.  Ii»*>«se8  ii> 
allow  her  sr>n  to  bo  a  canrlidat^^  for  Middlesex,  v.  82.  Intercedes  wl*t"'  '"'liain 
III.  in  behalt  of  Lord  Clancartv,  v.  278. 

Russell,  Lonl  William  ;  his  deafiugs  with  tho  French  ambassador,  i.  2V-..  Be- 
comes a  Privy  Councillor,  i.  225.  His  execution,  i,  24*<.  Attended  by  Bu^liet 
in  his  1a.st  moments,  i'u  IGO.  Hi.s  attainder  reversed,  iii.  .'{44.  Inquiry  into  his 
tri.nl,  iii.  458. 

Russia,  insignificance  of  (time  of  Charles  IIO,  i.  186.  Ignorance  in  regard  to,  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  v.  311.  Trade  wiih,v.3ir.  Early  English  emlum- 
sle«  ;  their  tie»eripii"ii  of  tliu  ba:harisin  of  the  court  and  capital,  v.  :;I.'.  liar- 
barism  of  the  Russian  legations  in  Ent;land.  v.  .'!13. 

Rutland,  John,  Earl  of,  ii.  2^)0.    Joins  the  rising  in  thoKorth,  ii.  45'J. 

l'.iivi;;ny,  MarqiKRs  of.     See  Oalwav,  Earl  of. 

Rye  HoUBe  Plot.  I.  244,  248.     Rumbold's  juBtitication  of,  i.  6'i:». 

Ryswick,  Congress  of;  rpiestions  of  precedence,  and  x\»''jB,  v.  232.  Term« 
agreed  upon,  v.  241.    llio  treaty  signed,  v.  244. 

S. 

mbbath,  Judalcnl,  adopted  by  the  Puritans,  1.  R3. 

lachevercll.  William   ii.  .V.5  ;  iii.  30.    Hjs  clause  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  iii  4C2. 
.V-kville,  Colonel  Edward,  a  Jacobito  agent;  his  inlerviow  with  .Miirlbor'iugh, 

Iv.  103. 
.lint  Ocrmnins,  Ii.  638'    James  II. 's  court  at,  iv.  453.    lis  fanatl<;lBm  and  jctW 

liMh'lK    ,  IV.  ■!'.  1. 

Jalnl  i4ul>!ua,  liuiurreclJou  id,  ugaliiet  Uie  E9*l  India  Cuuijiaiiy,  Iv.  S2V. 
9lilBt  JftiOM's  Mquare.,  1.  y:5.    Kahsanors  In^  i  327 
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Saint  Lewis,  order  of,  Iv.  459. 

St.  Mawes,  borough  of,  v.  603. 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  rebuilding  of,  i.  320.  Opened  for  public  WOtshiy  Oil 
the  Thanksgiving  Uay,  iv.  248. 

Saint  Ruth,  French  General,  arrives  at  Limerick,  iv.  180.  Sends  reinforceiiienta 
to  Athlone,  iv.  184.  Thwarted  by  Tyrconnel,  iv.  185.  His  jealousy  of  Sarslield, 
iv.  185.  RetreatD,  iv.  187.  Determines  to  fight,  iv.  181).  Gives  battle  at 
Aghrim,  iv,  191.    Killed  in  the  battle,  iv.  192. 

Saint  Simon,  Duke  of,  iv.  302.    Hia  opinion  of  Lord  Portland,  V.  236,  note. 

Saint  Victor,  aids  the  flight  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  491. 

Salisbury,  William's  entry  into,  ii.  479. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of,  converted  to  Popery,  ii.  181.  Conflict  of  his  ser- 
vants with  the  populace,  ii.  S51.  Impeached,  iii.  457.  His  signature  forged  by 
Robert  Young,  iv.  325. 

Salisbury,  John,  editor  of  the  Flying  Post,  v.  218. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop,  attends  at  Charles  II.'s  death-bed,  i.  392.  Consulted  re- 
garding the  papers  left  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  II.,  ii.  50.  Declines  an 
Ecdesiastical  Commissionership,  ii.  94.  Meetings  of  prelates  at  his  house,  il. 
316.  Draws  up  the  petition  of  tlie  bishops,  ii.  017.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.). 
His  return  to  his  palace  after  the  acquittal,  ii.  334.  His  pastoral  letter,  ii.  SSf). 
His  counsel  to  James  II.,  ii.  419.  Assures  James  of  his  loyalty,  ii.  430.  His 
conversation  witli  James,  ii.  442.  Presents  a  petition  for  the  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  453.  Presides  over  the  meeting  of  Lords  at  Guildhall,  ii.  496.  The 
headof  the  Royalist  party,  ii.  528.  His  plan  for  a  Regency,  ii.  550,  note.  Ab- 
sents himself  from  the  Lord's  debate  thereupon,  ii.  5C3.  Inconsistency  of  his 
principle!*,  ii.  563.  Refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  INIary, 
lii.  40.  His  seclusion,  iii.  78.  His  scruples  in  regard  to  the  consecration  of 
Burnet,  and  weak  conduct,  iii.  70.  Becomes  a  nonjuror,  iii.  407.  Remains  in 
his  palace  on  sufferance,  iii.  478.  Offers  of  the  Government  to,  iv.  141.  His 
obstinacy,  iv.  145.  Ejected  from  Lambeth,  iv.  148.  His  anger,  iv.  148.  His 
hatred  to  the  Established  Chnrcli. iv.  1 19.  Provides  for  a  succession  of  nonjur- 
ing  prelates,  iv.  149.  His  name  forged  by  Robert  Young,  iv.  217,  219.  Regarded 
with  aversion  .tt  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  iv.  446. 

Sanctuaries,  advantages  of,  i.  18. 

Sarsfield,  Patrick,  at  "the  battle  of  Sedgem.oor,  i.  547.  Repulsed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  troops  at  Wincanton,ii.  460.  His  birth  and  earlycareer,  iii.  189, 190.  His 
successes  in  Connauglit,  iii.  386.  Insists  on  defcndir.g  Limerick,  iv.  58.  Sur- 
prises the  Eng.lish  artillery,  ir.  CI.  His  administration  at  Limerick,  iv.  177. 
His  colleagues  are  jealous  of  hirii,iT.  185.  His  advico'to  avoid  a  battle,  iv. 
189.  Commands  the  reserve  at  j^gh rim,  iv.  193.  Retreats  to  Limerick,  iv.  197. 
Despairs  of  the  defence,  iv.  199.  His  interview  with  Riivigny,  iv.  200.  His 
dispute  with  Ginkell,  iv.  204.  Enlists  Irish  volunteers  for  the  French  service, 
iv.  207.  Desertions  from  his  regiments,  iv.  208.  Scene  at  his  departure  from 
Cork,  iv.  209.  Destined  to  take  part  in  the  French  invasion  of  England,  iv.  30.".. 
Distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  iv.  356.  Mortally  wounded  at 
Landen,  iv.  470. 

Savile,  Henry,  anecdote  of,  related  bjr  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  v.  31 ,  32. 

Savoy,  the,  establishment  of  Jesuits  m,  ii.  98.    Privileges  of,  abolished,  v.  220. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Robert,  Attorney-General,  ii.  84,  85-  Dismissed,  ii.  310.  Counsel  for 
the  bishops,  ii.  342.  Raises  difficulties  in  regard  to  William  Ill.'s  title,  ii.  532. 
Called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  the  prosecutinn  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong, 
iii.  469.     Elected  for  Cambridge  University,  iii.  479, 

Saxons  in  Britain,  i.  16.  Their  heathenism,  i.  17.  Their  conversion,  i.  17.  Pro- 
gress in  civilization,  i.  20.  Their  struggle  with  the  Danes,  i.  20.  Tyrannized 
over  by  the  Normans,  i.  21.  Amalgamated  with  the  Konnans,  i.  25.  Saxon 
colonists  In  Ireland,  ii.  126. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  his  unreasonable  demands  in  the  alliance  against  France,  iv. 
340.  William  III.  compounds  with  him,  iv.  344.  His  quarrel  with  Austria,  iv. 
459. 

Saxton,  witness  against  Lord  Delamere,  ii.  47. 

Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  ii.  296. 

Schosning,  Saxon  Minister,  iv.  343.  His  venality  ;  arrested  by  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities, iv.  462. 


in  Ireland,  iii.  374.    Takes  Carrickfergus,  iii.  379.    Advances ;  airives  In  the 
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fielghborhood  of  the  enemy,  ill.  MO.  CompoEitlon  of  hia  army,  lil.  3ft1.  His 
troopfl  ill  provided,  iii.  0*^2.  Detects  n  cc>ii8ijua>y  :.iiioiik  liis  I'reiu'li  trcn.iis,  ill. 
383.  Rlckne.id  and  deiiioralizntion  of  lii!»  Km^li.-h  troope,  iii.  ;>1.  His  ^tnideiice 
and  ekill  under  dimcult^o^  lil.  3hT.  Kotirt'K  to  Lisl.urn,  iii.  3m.  Opinions  of 
hl.t  conduct,  iii.  ;>*,  .>9.  T.ikea  C  harlcmont,  iii.  5j:{.  llis  opinlou  against 
fipLtin;:  :it  tlii'  iJoyiie,  iv.  2,'>.     His  iLath,  iv.  28. 

Schonibei^:,  Meinhart.    Sec  Lein.slor,  iMiko  of. 

Sclater,  Kdward  ;  liis  double  apost.isv,  ii.  8(1. 

Scotch  C'ovenanten*  (ti'ne  of  Arpyle'a  expedition) ;  their  fanaticism,  1.  498,  400. 

"Scotch  Pre8b>terian  Kloquence  Pisplayed,"  iii.  90. 

Scoteli  refugees  in  H..ll.ind,  i.  4»3,  4(>G.    Their  unre.isonablo  conduct,  i.  •iP7,  •ii'S. 

Scotch  poldiers,  inutinv  of,  at  Ipswich,  iii.  •).'>.    Surrender  at  discretion,  iii.  4S. 

Scotland;  its  union  ofCrowns  with  Knul.ind,  i.  (^.  Character  of  the  popnhitioii, 
i.  G9,  7(1.  Effect."  of  the  I'nion,  i.  70.  Keforniation  in,  i.  TJ.  Tnri)ulence  of  the 
people,  i.  91.  Their  r.ligious  feelings,  i. '.a  Charles  l.'s  war  with,  i.  1H>.  Reo- 
ognition  of  Charles  II.  bv.  i.  iL'f..  Conquered  by  CroinwcU,  i.  ll^T.  Under 
Charles  II.,  i.  174-  Prelacv  in,  i.  17r>.  Under  the  government  of  James,  Duke 
of  York,  i.l'.10.  State  of  (1680),  ii.  109.  Parties  in  the  Council,  ii.  UO.  Favor 
ehownto  Itoinan  Catholics,  ii.  112.  News  from,  intercepted  by  James  II.,  il. 
119.  Arbltrarv  Government  in,  ii.  121.  Partial  toleration  under  James  11.,  ii 
192.  S>Tnpathv  for  the  Seven  Bisliops.  ii.  3^").  AlTairs  of,  during  tlie  Prince  <>> 
Orange's  invasion,  ii.  542-  Violence  of  the  revolution  in,  iii-  227.  Grievance 
iii.  22i*.  Elections,  iii.  228.  Fpi.'^copal  clergy  "rabbled,"  iii.  230.  Propose 
legislative  union  with  England,  iii.  2.^3.  I'rusperiiy  of,  under  Cromwell,  iii 
231,  and  note.  Commercial  relations  with  England,  ill.  2M.  Motives  of  th( 
advocates  for  a  Union,  iii.  236.  A  Union  of  Churches  would  have  been  injuri 
0U8,  iii.  237.  Strengtli  of  religious  parties,  iii.  240.  lieligious  obstinacy,  and 
wantof  political  moralitv,  iii.  2.'>0.  A  flairs  of  (1690),  iv.  71.  EcoJesiastical  an- 
archv.  iv.  7C.  Settlement  of  Church  aO'airp,  iv.  78,  82.  General  acquiesccnco 
therein,  iv.  87.  Complaints  of  the  Episcopalians,  iv.  88.  And  of  the  e.\treme 
Presbvterians.  iv.  90.  Meeting  of  lh.>  C.-neral  Assembly  of  the  Church,  iv.  94. 
State  of,  in  lGtf2,  iv.  273.  The  Highlanders  take  an  oath  to  live  peaceably,  iv. 
274.  Disputes  of  the  General  Assembly  witli  the  civil  government,  iv.  439,  440. 
SUte  of  (ir.97),  V.  225.  The  Act  for  tlie  settling  of  Schools,  and  its  effects,  v.  225, 
220.  Bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the  Privy  (  ouncil,  v.  220.  Eager  adoption  of 
Patersoii's  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Darien.  v.  423,  425.  Shares  rapidly 
Bubscribed  for,  v.  426.  Poverty  of  the  c<iuntry  at  that  time,  v.  426-  Indignation 
at  the  resistance  of  the  Engliph  Parliament  to  the  colonization  scheme,  v.  4:!2. 
lleioicings  on  the  succeBBful  est-ibliHliment  of  the  colony,  v.  4.39.  Second  ex- 
X>edition,  v.  440.  Petition  to  the  King,  on  receiving  news  of  the  faiiuie  of  Iho 
first  expedition,  v.  453.  Union  with  England  the  object  of  Williain  lll.'s 
anxi>;ty  in  hi.s  last  illness,  v.  COn. 

Scott,  Dr.  John,  vi-its  JclTreys  in  the  Tower,  iii.  363.  A  member  of  the  Eccle- 
Fi.istical  Coi::mi.^fion,  iii.  423. 

Scourers,  I.  .329. 

Sedgemoor,  i.  540.    Battle  of,  i.  544,  648.    Conflicting  accounts,  i.  548,  note. 

Sedley,  Catharine.    See  Dorchester,  Countess  of. 

Scdley,  Sir  Charles,  ii.  71.    His  speech  on  the  civil  list,  iii.  407. 

Sel.len.  i.  150. 

"Self-denying  f>rdinancp,"  1.  116. 

Settlement  Act  of  (Ireland) ;  Tyroonnel's  agitation  for  its  repeal,  il.  VS.  Debatoi 
ill  tlie  Jai'obite  Irish  Parlian'ient,  iii.  193.  Itesistance  of  James  II.,  iii.  195.  The 
Bill  for  its  repeal  curried,  iii.  TJs. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  i.  46.'.  His  speech  on  corrupt  cleetions,  i.  461,  405. 
Sensation  produccil  therebv,  i.  U'-.'.  His  speech  against  the  augmenlatioi  of 
the  army,  II.  .rj.  Joins  William  I'linc'-  of  Oinng.',  I.  I^V?.  His  advice  to  ^iU- 
liam,  11.  457.  Eefl  in  rommaiid  at  Eveler,  ii.  4.V.I.  His  iMi.-illon  in  the  Ho  J-  of 
CominonH.  ii.  .'»V,,     Leader  of  the  Tory  jiarty,  lil   3K.     Takes  tlie  oath  01  alle- 

?lanr«  to  William  and  Marv,  iii.  41-  Supi.orls  tin;  Covi  1  nm>'nl  in  ils  nieasares 
or  the  preservation  of  IrelaiMl,  iii.  20H.  Defends  the  Hungerford  CoiiiliiiHsion- 
crs,  ill.  4<;i.  Appointed  Cominishicrier  of  the  Treasurj,  iv.  271.  His  <oiileot 
with  his  cfilleagues  for  precedence,  iv.  272.  Hisspn'ch  on  foreign  oflleors.  iv. 
!fH.  U.sihts  Ihn  Tiiennial  Rill.  Iv.  412,  414,  .'-29,  His  dealim.'*  with  the  East 
India  Companv,  Iv.  iK, ;  v,  2.3.  Dismissed  from  offlce.  iv.  .V.J.  Ixise-i  his  election 
for  Exeter,  v.R.I.  HIm  si>eerh  against  the  Ast'oclallon,  v.  143.  His  speeches 
against  the  atialnder  of  Ki-nwhk.v  l!c.',  195.  Elected,  in  his  absence,  for  Ex- 
eter (169«l,  v.  350.  His  violent  Biieeih  on  the  election  of  Speaker,  v.  .374.  His 
Tlolont  conduct  In  the  prosecution  of  Kirke  for  the  death  of  his  ton  ;  his  vIo« 
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lent  haratigue  in  the  Honss  of  Commons,  r.  451.  His  Inveetires  against  Sotnftri, 
V.  483.  Manager  of  the  conference  on  the  Resumption  Bill  amendments,  v. 
484. 

Seymour,  Conway,  son  of  the  preceding,  his  death  from  a  wound  received  in  a 
duel,  V.  451. 

Shadwell  ;  his  representation  of  a  military  fop,  iv.  ICO.  His  "  Stockjobbers,"  iv. 
3m. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of;  his  character,  i.  199.  Declares 
against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  i.  205.  Opposes  Danby's  ndininistration, 
i.  210.  Made  President  of  the  Council,  i.  225.  Kesigns  his  seat,  i.  235.  His  op- 
position to  Government,  1.  239.  Flies  to  Holland  ;  his  dealh,  i.  248.  Hii  house 
In  Aldersgate  Street,  i.  324.  John  Newton's  testimony  to  his  eloquence,  v.  107, 
note. 

Shales.  Henry,  Commissary-General  for  "William  III.'s  army  in  Ireland;  hi.? 
speculations,  iii.  382.    Recalled  at  the  request  of  Parliament,  iii.  4in. 

Sharp.  John,  Dean  of  Norwich,  i.  303.  Preacheo  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  the  Bishop  of  London  required  to  suspend  him,  ii.  92.  His 
sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  .5'5S.  Visits  .Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  iii , 
363.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  iii.  421.  Made  Archbishop 
of  York,  iv.  150. 

Sheffield  i.  313. 

Sheriifs,  List  of,  for  1C88,  ii.  .301. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  William,  i.  303.  Incurs  the  displeasure  of  James  II.,  ii.  92-  Takes 
part  in  the  consultations  of  the  London  Clergy,  ii.  315,  SIT.  His  plan  for  nego- 
tiating with  James  II.,  ii.  .547.  A  non- juror,  iii.  409,  410.  Made  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  iv.  150.  Change  in  his  opinions,  iv.  151.  Takes  the  oaths  ;  his  pam- 
phlet, iv.  1,52.  Outcry  of  the  Jacobites  against,  iv.  152.  And  of  the  Whigs,  iv. 
154.    Lampoons  on,  iv.  156,  157,  note. 

Shields,  Alexander,  accompanies  the  second  expedition  to  Darien,  v.  440.  His 
death,  v.  446. 

Ship-money,  resitted  by  Hampden  ;  declared  legal  hy  the  judges,  i.  91.  Levied 
rigorously,  i.  9C. 

Short,  Dr.  Thomas,  attends  Charles  II.  in  his  last  illness,  i.  .391,  307. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  i.  279.  Escorts  William  III.  to  Ireland,  iii.  536.  Also  to 
Holland,  iv.  113. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  ii.  251.  Counselagainst  the  bishops,  Ii.  .339.  Counsel 
for  Rookwood,  v.  139.  Counsel  for  Fenwick,  v.  192.  Elected  for  Exeter  in 
1698  ;  his  previous  career,  v.  359. 

Shrew.sbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Earl  of,  ii.  291.  Dismissed  by  James  II.  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Staffordshire,  ii.  202.  Joins  the  revolutionary  conspiracy, 
ii.  367.  Signs  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  371.  Enters  Bristol,  ii. 
477.  Bearer  of  the  message  tOjTames  from  Windsor,  ii.  518.  Secretary  of  State 
to  Williaii.  and  Mary,  iii.  29.  His  dicsensiont  v.ith  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  iii. 
67.  Decline  of  his  political  influence,  iii.  462.  Becomes  a  secret  Jacobite,  iii. 
495.  His  interview  with  Lady  Marlborough,  and  with  the  Princess  Anne,  iii. 
504.  His  character,  iii.  530.  His  treasonable  correspondence  with  James  II.. 
iii.  531.  Resigns  the  Secretarjship,  iii.  532.  His  conduct  after  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head,  iii.  516.  Brings "forw-ard  the  Triennial  Bill,  iv.  411.  Signs  the 
protest  against  the  censorship  of  the  press,  iv.  427.  His  communications  witli 
Middleton,iv.  453.  Refuses  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  iv.  ,524.  His  interview 
■with  Montgomeiy,  iv.  ,551.  Accepts  the  Seals,  iv.  .552.  Appointed  one  of  the 
Lord  Justices,  v.  35.    His  efforts  to  raise  money  for  the  war,  v.  156,  1,57,    Iin- 

E Heated  in  Fenwick's  confession,  v.  171.    His  demeanor,  v.  174.    Retires  from 
ondon,  v.  175.  Remonstrated  with  by  Somers  and  by  the  King,  v.  176.  Falsely 

accused  by  Matthew  Smith  ;  leaves  England  ;  his  remorse,  v.  212, 
Shrewsbury,  Countess  of,  ii.  291 ;  iii.  531. 
Shrewsbury,  Earls  of,  ii.  291. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  receives  money  from  France,  i.  213.    His  execution,  i.  248.  Hia 

attainder  reversed,  iii.  346.    Inquiry  into  his  trial,  i.  458. 
Sidney,  Henry.    See  Romney,  Earl  of. 
SkeltoD,  Colonel  Bevil,  English  envoy  at  Amsterdam,  i.  494.    His  endeavors  to 

prevent  Monmouth  from  sailing,  i.  512,  513.    English  envoy  at  Versalllei; ;  hia 

effoits  to  save  James  II.,  ii.  405,  406.    Recalled  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  il. 

406.    Appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  ii.  472. 
Skinners'  Company  ;  their  hall  in  DowfAte,  It.  238. 
Slane  C.istle,  iv.  19. 
Sleat,  Macdonald  of.    See  Macdouald. 
Bloane,  i.  372. 
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Smith,  Aaron,  made  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  iii.  35.  Examined  bv  the  I^ords  on 
the  conimitiueiu  of  Marlboivugb  aiul  liuiitiiiuUuii,  iv.  373.  His  lutluence  with 
.Sir  ,Ti)liii  Treiii'hanl,  iv.  t."!.  InvestipntfH  tTio  I^iiciwbire  (ilot,  \\ .  ■  i-'.  Uia 
ntisuiaua(;eiiK-iit ;  his  exaniiiialion  by  iho  Lords,  iv.  6't'2.  Ajipoiiitod  Cliaiicelloi 
iif  the  Exchcijuor,  v.  -too. 

Smith,  .\dam  ;  his  alarm  at  the  National  Debt,  iv.  398. 

Siuiili,  l»r.  Thoni.-u<,  ii.  203.  Aids  dames  11. 's  attack  on  Magdalene  College,  Ox« 
ford,  11.  277,  27S. 

Smith,  John,  m.ido  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  iv.  C53. 

Smith,  Matthew,  a  spv,  v.  213. 

Smith,  Robert  ;  his  ""Dying  Testimony,"  iv.  9J,  note. 

SniolK'tt,  Tobius  ;  his  representations  of  naval  otticers,  1.  279. 

Sniugglius,  sysieniatio,  in  IGl'f,  v.  2a5. 

^'^lyrlla  (loot,  plan  lor  convoying,  iv.  473.  Attacked  and  dispersed  In  Lagos  Bay 
iv.  474,  et  $eq.  ' 

S'lar*,  .1  iionjuring  clergyman,  assists  in  the  absolution  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  at 
Tvbiirn,  v."  13ti. 

"  SohfrJ'  ;  Monuiouih's  cry  at  Sedgemoor,  1.  545. 

Soho  Square,  i.  324. 

Solmes,  Count  of,  occupies  Whitehall,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  511,  519.  Com- 
mands the  Dutch  troops  in  Ireland,  iil.  371.  Leads  the  charire  at  the  battle  of 
the  Bovne,  iv.  22.  Left  in  command  of  William  111. 's  iu.  sin  Ireland,  iv.  54. 
Commands  the  Hriti.ih  at  Stfinkirk,  iv.  356.  Fails  to  suj  in  it  Mackay's  divis- 
ion,  iv.  257.  Ouiiry  ajjainst  him,  iv.  35t».  Complaints  against  him  iii  Parlia- 
ment, iv.  .374.     Killed  at  Landeii,  iv.  46s. 

oniurs,  John  (afierwanU  Lord),  junior  counsel  for  the  Bishops,  ii.  340.  His 
speech  at  the  trial,  ii.  345.  Enters  Parliament,  ii.  55<>.  At  the  conference  with 
the  Ix)rd3  on  the  question  of  declaring  the  tlirone  vacant,  ii.  579,  Frames  the 
Declaration  of  Kiaht,  ii.  583.  Apjioiiited  Solicitor  General,  iii.  32.  Maiiagerfor 
the  Commons  of  the  (;onferenco  in  the  case  of  Oales,  iii.  353-  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Corporations,  iii.  462.  His  sp-ech  on  the  Bill  declaring  the  Acts 
of  the  Parliament  of  ICC'J  valid,  iii.  508.  Conducts  the  prosecution  of  Preston 
and  .Vshlon,  iv-  12«.  Atlorney-tieiieral,  iv.  3tsO.  Appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  iv.  438.  His  emin'ent  qualities,  iv.  503.  His  conversation  and  de- 
meanor, iv.  503.  His  patronago  vi  merit,  iv.  504.  Libels  against  him,  iv.  500, 
and  note.  Appoint<'d  one  of  thi'  Lords  .lustires,  v.  a^.  Promotes  the  recon- 
ciliatiou  of  the  Princess  Amie  with  William  III.  Takes  part  in  the  discussions 
on  the  Currency,  V.  30.  His  proposed  expedient,  v.  1)0.  M.tde  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, v.  221.  His  pamphlet  against  disbanding  the  annv,  known  as  "The  Bal- 
ancing lietter,"  v.  261,  26".  His  retirement,  for  his  health,  toTuiibridce  Wells, 
T.  360.  Kcceives  a  despateh  annonneing  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  v.  367. 
His  repre-entation  t<>  tli.'  King  of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  v.  307.  Keinon- 
strates  with  William  on  liis  resolution  to  abandon  Knpland.  v.  .'80.  His  spec  cli 
on  the  Bill  for  disbanding  the  annv,  v.  .".02.  His  rapiil  rise,  and  inode.stv  ; 
hatred  of,  by  the  violent  T<irv  le.Tders.  v.  4rL'-.,  4.'»r,.  His  rnnneetion  with  the 
proceedings  of  Willimn  Kidd,  v.  4,')7,  460.  Parliament«rv  attack  upon,  v.  400. 
Triumphant  e.Tcnlpation,  v  4r,|.  Orant  of  Crown  proper'tv  conferred  on  him, 
V.  4tS.  Parlianientar>-  ntta'-k  upon,  v.  408.  Knneor.of  the  Tory  lenders  to- 
wards him.  v.  483.  IHs  prudent  advieeon  the  subject  of  the  Ttenumption  Bill, 
V.  4m5.    Unsuccessful  motion  of  hit  exclusion  from  olHce,  v.  488. 

Somerset.  Charb-s  Seymrnir,  Duke  •  f,  ii.  L'47.  Assists  at  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  iii.  115. 

Scnu'i^-t,  Kdward  Sc  mour,  Duke  of.  Protector,  I.  563. 

Somer.-«et«hiro  ;  traditions  of  thp  p«.>santrv,  I.  640.  Their  valor  at  the  battle  of 
Sedg.-m.>or.  i.  rAC.  .M7.     .lelTVeys  In,  ..  .^7fi,  ."■77. 

Sophia,  Princess,  placed  in  the  8uece<<Bion  of  the  crown.  111.  JWC 

South,  Itobert,  i.  .mi. 

Southampton,  Tlioma«  Wrio'hepley,  Karl  of,  1. 170.  Joins  In  the  resistance  of  the 
Peer»  to  the  Hesuniption  Itjll.  v.  48t. 

'■       '       ititon  Hoiiuo,  near  Holborn.  I.  3_'t. 
irk,  ele<tioii  for  (I70I),  v.  .'Vn.'!. 

:lie  tnoimrrliv  of,  becomes  nbsfilntr.  I.  40.     Becomes  forinldable  to  Fng- 

laiid,  I.  r,!l.  .St.it<!  of  (thnu  of  Cbarbs  n.\  I.  185.  War  with  France,  '.  188. 
Horse*  from,  I.  288.  Feeling  of.  lowiirds  I'.ni;land.  I.  4!!i.  Tin-  eoiirt  of,  eon- 
Uemna  LewU  XIV. 's  comhnt  to  tho  Protestants.  Ii.  ^6.  State  of.  In  16<t2.  Iv. 
r.tO.     M)'''Tal)l"  ••Into  of  its   army  and   nnvy  (I'l'M),  Iv.  561.     Conduct   of,  In   Iho 

IM  ■  'l.-illoii^,  V.  231      Kxpeelerl   vacancv  of  the  crown;  mai;idtnde   and 

of  the  dominloug  at  Btakc,  V.  330.    Wcakuotjof  ;    ;  ttuivlro,  v.  331> 
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Its  tendency  to  dissolution,  v.  332.  Supremacy  of  Castile,  v.  333.  Candidatei 
for  the  succession,  the  Dauphin,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  v.  333.  The  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  v.  335.  Factions  in  the  court  of  Madrid,  v.  ,"36.  Discus.siou 
regarding  the  Succession  between  the  Dulce  of  Portland  find  Lewis  XIV. 'a 
Ministers,  v.  339,  311.  Proposals  on  the  part  of  France,  v.  .343.  Discussions  at 
Newmarket  between  William  III.  and  the  Count  of  Tallard,  v.  346,  348.  Re- 
newed negotiations  at  Loo,  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  v.  361,  3C8.  The  provis- 
ions become  known  to  the  Spaniards,  v.  370.  Complications  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  v.  394.  Renewed  discussions,  v.  409.  The  Sec- 
ond Partition  Treaty,  r.  410,  Riots  in  Madrid  ;  consequent  supremacy  of  the 
French  faction  under  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  v.  411 .  Information  received  of 
the  Second  Partition  Treaty  ;  sentiments  towards  William  III  ,  v.  415.  Insult- 
ing message,  V.  416.  Suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  betTvcen  England  and 
Spain,  V.  jIT,    Previous  qiiarrel  on  the  subject  of  Darien,  see  Darion. 

Spanheim,  Ezekiel ;  his  share  in  arranging  the  rejoicings  at  the  Hague  for  Wil- 
liam lll.'s  entry  in  1691,  i*'.  116. 

Speke,  Hugh,  ii.  104.  Distributes  Johnson's  Tracts,  ii.  105,  Claims  the  author- 
ship of  the  forged  Proclamation  against  Papists,  ii,  476,  Asserts  himself  the 
contriver  of  the  "  Irish  night,"  ii.  !9)6. 

Spencer,  Charles  Lord  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland"),  his  entry  on  public  life, 
V,  256.  His  taste  for  books,  and  Wliiggism,  v.  257,  Object  of  his  policy,  v. 
257, 

Spenser,  Edmund ;  his  opinion  of  Irish  Ballads,  i.  6i). 

Spires,  destroyed  by  the  Fi  ench,  iii.  120. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  i.  303.  An  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  ii, 
95.  Reads  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ii,  321,  Re- 
signs the  Comniissior.ership,  ii.  380,  Summoned  by  James  II.  to  a  conference, 
ii.  442.  Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  iii.  40.  Assists  at  the  corona- 
tion of  William  and  Mary,  iii.  116,  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  nnder  Wil- 
liam, iii.  42.3.  Withdraws  "from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  iii.  423.  Trea- 
sonable paper  hidden  in  his  palace,  iv.  327.  His  character,  iv,  327.  Arrested, 
iv.  .329.    His  innocence  proved,  iv.  332. 

Stadtholders  of  Holland,  i.  202. 

Stafford,  William  Howard,  Viscount,  executed,  i.  240.  His  attainder  reversed,  1. 
470.    Burnet's  exhortations  to,  ii.  166. 

Stair,  Master  of.    See  Dalrymple,  Sir  John. 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  a  Parliamentary  general ;  his  defeat  at  Stratton,  i.  113, 

Stamford,  Thomas  Grey,  Earl  of,  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  ii,  43,  Joins  the  rising  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  North,  ii.  459.1 
Chairman  of  the  "  Murder  Committee,"  iii,  458.  Entertains  William  HI,  at( 
Brad^te.  v,  77.  ; 

Standing  armies,  strong  aversion  to,  in  England,  ii.  16;  v.  253.  Arguments' 
against  them,  v.  259,  260.  The  arguments  self  contradictory,  v.  260.  Lord 
Somers'  reply,  v.  261,  2G5.  Contingency  of  a  French  invasion,  v.  261.  Reference 
to  Grecian  history,  v.  264,  and  note.    To  the  army  of  Hannibal,  v.  264.  ' 

Star  Chamber,  i.  90.    Abolished,  i.  97. 

i&teinkirk,  battle  of,  iv.  354,  .357.  Fight  between  the  French  household  troops  and. 
the  British  division,  iv.  355.  French  and  allied  losses  ;  moral  effect  of  the  vic- 
torv,  iv.  358. 

Steward,  Lord  High,  Court  of  the,  ii.  45  ;  iv.  244,  245,  381. 

Stewart  of  Ballenach,  iii.  320. 

Stewart,  James  ;  his  correspondence  with  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  ii.  241.' 
Attached  to  the  Wliig-Jacobite  party  in  Edijibur^^h,  iv.  83.  His  conduct  as  Lord 
Advocate  in  the  prosecution  of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  v.  227. 

Stewarts  of  Appin,  iii.  290. 

Stlllingfleet,  Edward,  i.  303.  His  answer  to  the  papers  found  in  the  writing  of 
Charles  II,,  ii,  113,  Declares  against  reading  the  Decl.iration  of  Indulgence, 
ii.  316.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  iii,  421,  Made  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  iii.  434.    His  claims  for  the  Primacy,  iv.  57L 

Stirling,  plan  of  the  fjcotch  Jacobites  for  secession  to,  iii.  240,  256. 

Stockjobbing,  origin  of,  iv.  391,  393,  and  note.  Was  anterior  to  the  National 
Debt,  iv.  391,    Fluctuations  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  v,  395, 

Storey,  Samuel,  i,  591, 

Stout,  Quaker  family  at  Hertford,  endeavor  to  fix  a  charge  of  murder  on  Spencer 
Cowper,  v,  447,  451.    See  Cowper,  Spencer. 

Strabano,  skirmish  at,  iii.  174. 

Btrabanei  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord,  iii.  227. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  included  in  the  Irish  Act  of  Attainder,  ill.  201. 
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BtrafToTd.  Thomas  "VTentworth,  Earl  of  ;  bis  tharaoter  and  policy,  i.  PP.  Pepre- 
cai^s  Cbarks  I.'s  Scotvli  war.  1.  'J.">.  Persists  in  liis  policy,  i.  Uu.  His  inipcath- 
ment  aiid  exyoution,  i.  ; v-i.    Preieilent  <>f  his  altiiiu.lcr  iiuoted.  v.  llii<,  lLi3. 

Strasburg.  retained  by  ibo  Frencb  in  tbe  Treaty  of  Kyswitli,  v.  '.'4:,;. 

Stratton,  biitilOKf,  i/lia. 

Street.  Baron  ;  his  collusive  resi8ta!iceto  James  II.  on  tlie  question  oi  tUo  Dis- 
pt'iisint:  r.v.ver,  ii.  *v". 

Stukelev's  Itincrariuni  f^uriosum,  i.  207,  and  note. 

bubsiJii's,  bow  raisi.d  ;  their  dinii'.iisbed  productiveness,  iv.  C37,  and  note. 

S^ocosslL>M.    See  Jlereditary  Right. 

SuiTolk,  wagi^s  in,  i.  ;<T7. 

Sunderland,  Countess  of ;  her  Intrigue  with  Henry  Sidney,  li.  402.  Her  letters, 
il.  402. 

Sunderland.  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  ;  his  political  character,  i.  22S.  229.  Sup- 
ports tlie  Kxcluuion  Bill,  i.  239.  lli»  intiigues,  i.  2>4.  UeUined  in  office  by 
James  II.,  1.  4(>2.  Conforms  to  Uoman  (  .itl.oiit  observancos,  i.  420.  His  letter 
to  iVnn,  i.  ,>>7,  note.  Encourages  tbe  errors  of  James  II.,  ii.  07.  His  motives; 
bribed  bv  Franco,  ii.  G^:.  Joins  tbo  Jesuitical  cabal ;  c>.>nverted  by  James,  ii. 
6^,  C;).  His  intriguer  against  Hochestor,  ii.  70.  Made  an  EcelesiasticHl  Com- 
missioner, ii. '.«.  Bribed  by  Tvrconnel,  ii.  140.  An<  cdote  of,  ii.  ;.  '.  Made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  W.arwickshiVe,  ii.  300.  Hi.';  advice  with  re^'ard  to  I  lie  Seven 
Bishops,  ii.  32J.  Rccomiaeuds  James  II.  to  make  concessions,  ii.  .M.  I'ro- 
fewes  himself  a  Papist,  ii.  337.  Proves  the  publication  of  the  alleged  libel  by 
the  bisli^ii's,  ii.  344.  His  sasnocted  treachery  to  James  11.,  ii.  .^1)9.  Uis  oUicial 
gain.s,  ii.  400.  Alarmed  for  bis  safety,  ii.  400.  His  secret  corre.«pondence  with 
tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  402.  Deludes  James  into  security,  ii.  40l.  407,  Dis- 
graced, ii.  42o.  His  protestations  of  lovaltv,  ii.  426.  His  secret  services  to  Wil- 
liam, i  v.  495-  Hia  iligbt  to  Holland,  iv.  496.  His  return  to  England,  iv.  497. 
Ingratiates  himself  with  William,  iv.  49S  Advi.'-es  tbo  employment  of  Whig 
minii^ters,  iv.  49S.  Promotes  the  reconciliation  of  William  and  the  Princess 
Anno,  v.  33.  Receives  William  at  Althorpe,  v.  77.  Induces  tiodoli.bin  to  resign 
othce,  V.  l.H.').  Appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  and  one  of  the  Lords  tlusticcs,  v. 
223.  Alarm  at  bis  appointment,  v.  2.''>5.  His  political  character,  v.  25.^.  At- 
tacks on  liin\  in  the  House  of  ComraoTis  ;  his  friends  in  the  House,  r.  267.  Ut- 
terly distrusted  by  bis  colleagues,  v.  26H.  His  alarm  at  tbo  clamor  nused against 
him'.  V.  209.    Resigns  offico,  v.  i:70. 

Snpremacv,  Act  of,  ii.  89.    Curtailment  of  its  powers,  ii.  90.  .  „    .. 

Supremacy,  oath  of,  difficulties  in  regard  to,  ill.  99, 105.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment diuei,  iii.  112.  „„,        ,  „  ,    „»      ™ 

Supremacy,  roval,  1.  .19.  Afisertion  of,  by  Henry  ^TII.  and  Cranmor,  i.  CO,  The 
Claim  rriodifii  d  by  Elizabeth,  i.  CI. 

Sutherland,  Colonel  Hugh,  repulsed  by  the  Enniskilleners,  ill.  209. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of.  iv.  79.  ,,.„,,, 

Sweden,  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,!.  189.  Its  ]ealousy  of  England  and 
Holland.  Iv.  3;'6. 

Swedish  troops  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  11.  439. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  constancy  of  the  Irish  populace  to,  1.  505.  HIb  patriotism  con- 
fined to  tbe  .Saxon  inhabitants  «)f  Ireloml,  iv.  211,  and  note.  Hi.sbir'.b  nml  curly 
career,  iv.  4.T.J.  Secret.irv  to  Sir  William  Tempi",  iv.  43.1.  Bearer  of  a  letter  to 
Wiiliain  III.  on  tbe  Triennial  Bill,  i v.  435.  His  character  of  Somors,  iv.  503, 
iio-<».     of  WHiarton,  Iv.  .M3. 

SwiaB  UoopB  in  tbo  army  of  William  rriuco  of  Orange,  ii.  440. 

T. 

Taaffe.  the  Informer,  an  agent  of  Tronch.ard,  iv.  6^.  His  proecedinei'  In  T.an- 
ca^liire,  iv.  ."yvj.  ilia  evidonco  defeats  tbo  prosecution,  iv.  50».  Sent  to  prison 
bv  tbo  liOrtls.  Iv.  573. 

Tallard,  Count  of,  bi»  embassy  to  Enirland,  v.  3-1.3.  lUt  InstructloiiB,  v.  343. 
Splendor  of  bis  appointments,  v.  :»r>.  Accompanies  William  III.  to  N«*w- 
mark*d,  v.  3(5.  Diseutsions  on  tbo  Spanish  Succession,  v.  ;iJ(i,  ;i47.  His  iiu- 
pn-mdon  of  William's  tlnnness  and  good  f- itl,  v.  34s.  Renewed  negotiations 
at  Loo.  V.  ,>;i.     The  treaty  signed.  '    3<;0. 

Talina.'ih.  Thoman,  serves  under  'larl.orough  at  Walcourt.  111.  .11>3.  .Sen-O'i  un- 
der CinUell  in  Inlimd.  Iv.  iMl  At  Altilj..  ,  .  IKG.  His  conduct  in  th  battlo 
of  .\,:liriiii.  Iv.  I'M.  II  h  high  niilltai  y  chtiaetei ,  Iv.  ;i7,'>.  .\t  tb  battle  of  Lan- 
dcn.  iv.  (•■•.  <'omm..nds  the  att-vck  on  Brest,  attempts  a  landing,  It.WT.  Mor 
Ully  wounded,  It.  UU. 
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Tangier,  garrisoned  by  the  English,  i.  180.  "Relinqnished  by  Charles  TI.,  i.  279. 
Colonel  Kirke  at,  1.  567, 

Tankerville  Ford  Grey,  l^arl  of  (Lord  Grey  Wark) ;  a  political  prisoner  in  the 
Tower ;  escapes ;  his  trial  for  the  seduction  of  Lady  Henriett:;  Berkeley,  i.  476. 
Lauds  at  Lyme  with  Monmouth,  i.  515.  His  flight  from  Bridport,  i.  517.  Ke- 
sists  Monmouth's  design  of  deserting  his  followers,  i.  639.  His  cavalry  roated 
at  Sedgemoor,  i.  &14.  Accompanies  Monmouth's  flight;  taken,  i  551.  His  in- 
terview with  the  King,  i.  557.  Ransomed,  i,  591.  His  speech  on  the  Associa- 
tion, v.  140.  Supports  the  bill  "or  Fenwick's  attainder,  v.  20G.  His  speech  "on 
the  Bill  for  disbanding  the  army,  v.  392.  Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  his  unhappy  career,  y.  453. 

Tarbet.  Viscount ;  plan  recommended  by  him  for  the  pacification  of  the  High- 
lands, iii.  302.    His  plan  adopted  by  William  lll.'s  government,  iv.  273. 

Taunton,  prosperity  of  (16(15).  i.  524.  Its  civil  and  religious  politics,  i.  525.  Young 
ladies  of  ;  their  ransom  assigned  to  the  Queen's  maids  of  honor,  i.  585.  Favor 
shown  to,  by  James  II.,  ii.  201. 

Taxation,  parliamentar>'  consent  necessary  to,  i.  39.  Importance  of  this  right,  i. 
51.    The  right  involved  in  the  question  of  Ship-money,  i.  91. 

Tea,  consumption  of  (1601),  iv.  226,  and  note. 

Teignmouth,  destroyed  by  the  French,  iv.  45.  The  sufferers  relieved  by  church- 
collections  through  England,  iv.  47. 

Tempest,  a  Jacobite  emissarv,  arrested,  iii.  529. 

Temple,  John  (son  of  Sir  VVilliam),  employed  by  William  III.  in  Irish  affairs, 
iii.  143-    His  suicide,  iu.  165. 

Temple,  Sir  Kichard,  li.  33. 

Temple,  Sir  William  ;  negotiates  the  Triple  Alliance,  i.  189.  Employed  in  the 
negotiations  with  Holland,  i.  209.  His  character,  i.  222.  ITis  scheme  of  Gov- 
ernment, i.  224,  225.  His  retirement  from  public  affairs,  iii.  143.  His  work  on 
Holland,  iv.  395.  His  house  at  Moor  Park,  iv.  434.  Consulted  by  William  III, 
on  the  Triennial  Bill  ;  sends  his  secretary,  Jonathan  Swlf    to  the  king,  iv.  434. 

Tenison,  Dr.,  i.  30.3.  Visits  Monmouth,  J.  559.  Joins  in  the  consultations  of  the 
Bishops,  ii.  317,  318.  Appointed  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
iii.  421.  His  examin.-ition  of  the  JJturgy,  iii.  426.  Made  Archbislidp  of  Can- 
terbury, iv.  571.  Attends  Queen  Mary  on  her  death-bed,  Iv.  576.  His  funeral 
sermon,  iv.  579.  Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  v.  35.  Joins  in  the 
resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the  P.esumntion  Bill.  v.  480.  Withdraws  his  or^posi- 
tion  at  a  critical  moment,  v.  487.  Attends  Vv^illiam  HI.  on  his  death-bed,  v. 
608. 

Test  Act,  the,  i.  200.  Violated  by  Charles  II.,  i.  241.  Also  by  James  II.,  11.  22. 
Proposed  repeal  of.  iii.  97,  106. 

Teutonic  languages  coincident  with  Protestantism,  i.  69. 

Tevvkosbury,  proceedings  of  the  Regulators  of  Corporations  at,  IL  307. 

Thanet.  Thomas.  Earl  of,  ii-  296. 

Thomas.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  his  death,  iii.  407. 

Thomond  Bridge,  affair  at,  iv,  198. 

Thoresby,  Ralph,  i.  333. 

"  Thorough."  the.  of  Strafford,  i.  88.  90. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  i.  303.  Dryden's  testimony  to,  i.  S04,  note.  His  sermon 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  ii.  19.  Excluded  by  James  II.  from  the  discussion 
with  Popish  divines,  ii.  143.  His  share  in  the  conversion  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, ii.  295-  Attends  cons.J*ations  of  the  London  clergy,  ii.  315,  S\6.  His 
Influence  over  the  Princess  Anne,  ii.  576.  His  character  as  a  preacher,  iii.  420, 
422.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiar-tical  Commission,  iii.  421.  Destined  by  William 
£11.  for  the  primacy;  his  reluctance,  iii.  43.5.  His  letters  to  Lady  Russell,  iii. 
436,  note.  His  evidence  in  f.avor  of  Halifax,  iii.  459.  Consecr.ated  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  iv.  142.    General  respect  for  ;  insulted  by  the  Jacobites,  iv.  143, 

■  144,  and  note.  Fuller's  conduct  to,  iv-  265.  His  death,  iv.  570.  His  funeral, 
iv.  .570. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  ii.  182. 

Titus,  Silas,  a  Presbyterian,  sworn  of  thp  Privy  Council,  ii.  379.  Deserts  J.imes 
ll.,ii.  518.  His  speeches  in  favor  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  iv.  412,  530.  "Tityro 
Tus,"  i.  329. 

Toddington  Church,  i.  563. 

Toleration  Bill,  the,  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  iii.  83.  Conditiona 
annexed  to,  iii.  84.  Its  inconsistencies  ifl  theory,  iii.  86.  And  practical  merits, 
iii.  86.    The  Bill  passed,  iii.  90. 

Torbay,  ii.  434. 

^'orcy,  minister  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  Ma  share  iu  the  conversation  with  Portland  oa 


the  Sp.inloh  Succession,  v.  r>IO,  342.    Resists  flic  recognition  of  James  III.  by 
Ijewis  XIV.,  V.  431:,  4;'4.     His  exouseB  to  the  Uritish  Ambass-ailor,  v. -I'jT. 

Tories  ;  thi'ir  entluisiayin  for  .I.iines  II.  iit  lii?  ni'cceeioii,  1.  4;fO.  Thoir  repug- 
nance to  a  Ptaudinj;  nrniv,  11.  IG.  I'hcir  real  for  Church  niul  Illng,  li.  4(S. 
Change  in  ihoir  views  on  t^ie  subject  of  passive  obedience,  II.  S.'VZ.  'J'Tifir  dis- 
patisfaction  with  the  l{pvolution,  lii.  IS,  l!t.  Their  jny  nt  tlio  dissolution  of 
Pailiainent  by  William  III.  in  lGno,iil.  47fi.  Their  prcdoinlnaiice  In  the  new  I'ar- 
hament,  lil.  606.  Their  opiiiiODi  on  the  war,  Iv.  501.  Chiefs  of  their  party, 
Iv.  502,  50T. 

Torquay,  li.  4."W. 

Torrington.  Karl  of  (Admiral  Arthur  ITcrberf),  rofus^es  to  support  James  II. 's 
policy  ;  uismLssed  from  Ids  offices,  li.  I'.M.  His  conimuidcatlons  with  Dykvelt, 
ll.  2.T».  Bearer  of  the  invitaiion  to  William  of  Oraug.-,  11.  .STL  Aduurul  of  VTll- 
liam'B  fleet,  11.  431.  Appointed  First  Comniisfiioner  of  the  Admiralty,  iii.  21). 
Attacks  the  French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,  iii.  1H7.  His  maladminiatration  of  tho 
navy,  ill.  .390.  Threatens  to  resign  tho  command  of  the  fleet,  iii.  4;"2.  Taltt-s 
command  of  the  united  Engliiih  and  l>utch  fleet,  Iii.  W9.  Ueccives  an  order  to 
liRlit,  iii.  MO.  Resolves  to  expose  tlie  Dutch  ships,  iii.  542.  Defeated  off  Beachy 
Head,  ill.  543.  Prooeeilitigs  against  him,  iv.  100.  Tried  by  court  martial  Iv.  101. 
Acquitted  ;  dismissed  from  the  navy,  iv.  102. 

Torture,  never  legal  in  England,  i.  40.  Last  infliction  of,  1.  9C.  Id  Scotland,  11. 
!I7  ;  iii.  252. 

Tory  ;  origin  of  the  term,  i.  238- 

Jou'rvlUe,  Coui^t  of,  entei-a  the  British  Channel,  111.  538.  His  vietorv  off  Beachy 
Head,  iii.  642.  Anchors  in  Torbay  j  his  galleys,  iv.  43.  Contemiilates  a  land- 
ing, iv.  44.  Destroys  Teienmoulh,  IV.  4,').  Le.-ives  tho  coa.^t,  Iv.  47.  Collects  a 
fleet  for  the  Invasion  of  Kneland,  iv.  3ii;i.  Defeated  olT  I.a  Hogue,  iv.  320.  His 
brave  conduct,  iv.  31'J.  His  reception  at  Versailles,  iv.  351.  Intercepts  tli<5 
Smvrna  fleet,  iv.  474.  Sails  for  the  Mediterranean,  Iv.  555.  Effects  a  junction 
with  the  Toulon  fleet ;  retreats  before  Kussell,  iv.  601. 

Tower  Hamlets,  1.  319. 

Tower  of  I/indon,  cemetery  of,  1.  5C2. 

Trea.'^on,  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  for,  iv.  213,  574. 

Treaiurer  Lord,  stipend  of,  1.  i9s4. 

freby.  Sir  George,  counsel  for  the  bishops,  11.  340.  Heads  the  City  deputation  to 
William  of  Orange,  li.  .''.23.  At  the  conference  between  the  Houses  on  the  Set- 
tlement of  the  Kingdom,  ii.  5M0.  Ajipointed  Attoniey-Uenerul,  iii.  32.  One  of 
tho  Judges  on  Adderton's  trial,  Iv.  478. 

Tredenham,  resists  the  Tiiennial  Bill,  iv.  412.  Discovered  at  the  supper  party  at 
the  Blue  Posts,  v.  490.    Klected  for  the  private  borough  of  St.  Mawes,  v.  502. 

Trelawney,  Colonel  Charles,  assures  William  of  Orange  of  his  support,  11.  398. 
.Attends  .James  II.,  ii.452. 

Trelawiiey,  Sir  John,  Bi.nhop  of  Bristol,  11.  317.  318.  (Sec  Bishops,  tho  Seven.) 
Kxcitement  in  Cornwall  in  behalf  f>f,  li.  XV\.  Assures  tl-.cT  Prince  of  Orange  of 
his  support,  11.  398.    Receives  William's  troops  in  Bristol,  li.  477. 

Tretichard,  John,  made  Secretary'  of  State,  iv.  4.".".  His  activity  against  tho 
Jacoblt<'8,  iv.  .".f'rl.  Apprehends'the  Lamasliire  .Jacobites,  iv.  56G.  Pamphlet 
atUcks  upon,  iv.  .V.7.     Failure  of  his  health,  iv.  .''.72.     His  death,  v.  .'',4. 

Trenchant,  John  (son  ot  the  preceding),  his  pamphlet  in  favor  ol  disbanding  tho 
army,  v.  2.%8.  One  of  tho  Commissionei-s  for  Inquiring  into  the  Irish  forfeit- 
ures, V.  i~n.    Violent  report  framed  bv  him,  v.  470. 

Tr<)ves,  threat3ne<1  destruction  of,  ill.  lil.  Saved  by  tho  influence  of  Madanisde 
Maintenon.  lil.  122. 

Trevor  Sir  John,  a  creature  of  JeffrevR  :  elected  Spesilter,  1.  401.  Lord  Caer- 
marthen's  affen*.  f  ^rbribing  Memberso'f  Parliament,  iii.  4^9.  Reelected  Speaker, 
lil.  4r'7.  Mediates  with  tte  noniurin^'  Bishops,  Iv.  141.  First  Ojmmissioner  of 
the  (Jnat  Seal,  Iv.  438.  Accuaed  of  corrupt  practices,  v.  23.  Vote  of  consuro 
nprm  him,  v.  21- 

Triermial  Bill,  Iv  411.411.  N-ga'lved  by  William  nT..lv.4o«.  Again  brought 
In,  and  r<»Jectert  bv  the Couunons,  ?v.  62H.    Passed,  iv.  674. 

Triers,  Board  of.  1.  180. 

"Trimmers,"  1.  2;*fi. 

TriTid'T,  Serpeai.i,  counsel  against  Uie  bishops,  11.  340. 

Triple  Aliianre.  I.  ]<0. 

Tnimball,  Sir  William.  S»yTetary  of  Stat*;,  v.  51.  His  reslffnAtion  oC  th»  S«cr» 
t«rvshFt>  of  S*at«,  v.  2C«,  4on. 

Tudor  SoTBTeit'iiH,  1.  4h.    Tb«lx  tyraun*.  how  ftli*<:k»<L  1  M. 

Taobridge  WtUa,  1.  3U. 
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TurbertlUe  ;  his  evidence  against  Stafford,  1.  240.    Against  College,  i  '-'*-. 

Tuienne,  English  Puritans  in  Ids  army,  i.  119. 

Turks,  war  \vitli,  in  Hungarj',  i.  48l>.  Besiege  Vienna,  li.  176.  Their  euuipaign  c« 
the  Danube  in  1689,  iii.  391.    T'lieir  successes  in  1693,  iv.  480. 

Turner,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Kly  ;  his  coronation  sermon,  i.  429.  Visits  Monmouth,' 
i.  55S.  Takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  bishops,  ii.  316,  318.  (See  Bisliops, 
the  Seven.)  A  nonjuror,  iii.  407.  Joins  a  Jacobite  conspiracy  iv.  106.  His  Tet- 
ters to  St.  Germains,  iv.  109,  and  note.  Informed  against  by  Preston,  iv.  129. 
Escapes  to  France,  iv.  132. 

Turnpike  Acts,  i.  341. 

Tutchin,  John,  punishment  of,  i.  681.  His  interview  with  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower, 
iii.  362. 

Tweeddale,  John  Hay,  Marquess  of,  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner  for 
Scotland,  v-  43.  Directed  to  incjuire  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  v.  44.  Takes 
up  the  sclieraes  of  William  Patorson,  v.  420."  Gives  the  Koy.al  consent  to  th© 
Act  incorporating  the  Darien  Company,  v.  425.  Dismissed  by  William  III.,  v. 
433. 

Twisden,  Sir  William,  ii.  32- 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of,  ii.  54.  His  services  to  James  II.,  and  in- 
famous character,  ii.  54,  55.  Appointed  general  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  ii.  132. 
Arrives  at  Dublin,  ii.  136.  Remodels  the  army,  ii.  136.  His  mendacity  ;  advises 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  ii.  138.  Goes  to  England,  ii.  139.  Made 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  ii.  148.  His  intrigues,  ii.  150.  Arrives  in  Ireland,  ii. 
150.  Meets  James  II.  at  Chester,  ii.  269.  His  scheme  for  detaching  Ireland 
from  England,  ii.  283.  His  formation  of  Celtic  troops,  ii.  383.  His  violent 
measures,  ii.  383.  Negotiates  with  AVilliam  HI.,  iii.  142.  His  messages  to  France, 
iii.  145.  Calls  the  Irish  to  arms,  iii.  146.  Meets  JamSs  at  Cork,  iii.  162.  Advises 
James  to  remain  at  Dublin,  iii.  171.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
iv.  24,  27.  Urges  the  abandonment  of  Limerick,  iv.  58.  Retires  to  Galway,  iv. 
59.  Goes  to  France,  iv.  66.  Returns  to  Ireland,  iv.  178.  Thwarts  Saint  Ruth  ; 
his  iealousy  of  Sarstield,  iv.  185.  Outcry  against  him  ;  leaves  the  camp,  iv.  188. 
In  Limerick,  iv.  195.    His  death  by  apoplexy,  iv.  196. 

Tyre,  commercial  prosperity  of,  v.  421. 

U. 

Ulster,  rebellion  in,  i.  104. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  ii.  197. 

University  College,  Oxford,  Popery  in,  ii.  87. 

Universities,  English,  ii.  252.    High  consideration  of,  ii.  253.    Their  loyalty,  ii. 

254. 
Uzes,  Duke  of,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  iv.  470. 

V. 

Vandevelde,  the  two  brothers,  i.  374. 

Varelst  i  375. 

Vauban,  ii,  409.    Assists  at  the  siege  of  Mon9>  iv.  124.    Takes  part  In  the  siege  cf 

Namur,  iv.  .348.    Strenathens  the  defences  at  Brest,  iv.  557. 
Vaudemont,  the  Prince  of  ;  his  appreciation  of  Marlborough's  military  talents, 

iv.  167.    Commands  against  Villeroy,  in  Flanders,  v.  56.    His  skilful  retreat,  v. 

57.    Joins  William  ill.  before  Namur,  v.  61. 
Vendome,  Lewis,  Duke  of,  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  iv.  356.    Takes  Barcelona, 

V.  242. 
Venice,  commercial  prosperitv  of,  v.  421. 
Vernon,  made  Secretaiy  of  State,  v.  268.    Elected  for  Westminster,  v.  358.     His 

vain  attempt  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Resump- 
tion Bill,  V.  476. 
Vernon  Correspondence,  v.  179,  note  ;  v.  388,  note. 
Verrio,  i.  375. 

Versailles,  Middleton's  visit  to,  iv.  4.'j8. 

Vestments,  ecclesiastical,  i.  56. 58.  .     .  -,  •,-■!-, 

Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  joins  the  coalition  against  France,  iv„  Oo.    Do. 

serts  the  coalition,  v.  164. 
Victoria,  Queen,  coronation  of,  i.  428. 
Vienna  threatened  by  the  Turks,  ii.  176. 
Villenage,  extinction  of,  i.  30. 
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Villerov.  Marshal,  French  commiindtT  in  the  Low  Countries  in  ica5,  v.  61.  His 
posUion  V,  .V"?.  liombiiiils  Brussi-ls,  v.  GO.  Ailvauues  towardu  Nauiur,  v.  04 
K.i.cat-,  V.  m. 

rilliers,  Kilward.  Viscount,  English  negotiator  ai  Ryswiek,  v.  Zf2. 
Villiers,  Elizabeth,  niistreea  of  William  111.,  ii.  ICL'.     Kntn-ats  Shrewsbury  loao- 
cept  ollioe,  iv.  5J4.     Her  marriage  to  George  Hamilton.  afirworUtf  Jiarl  oi  Ork- 
ney ;  receives  a  pram  of  I'rowu  property  in  Ireland,  v,  47:i. 
S'o'ssiuSjlsiiac,  lus  computations  of  i)OpuIalion,  i.  I'OO. 

W. 

Wade,  Nathaniel,  i-  474,  His  share  In  Monmouth'*  rebellion,  1.  616,  618.  61T.  Ills 
ilight,  i.  501.  Escapes  punishment,  i.  5'Jl,  692.  A  witness  in  tbo  trial  of  Lord 
I)elamere,  ii.  46. 

W'.iges  of  Agricultural  laborers,  i.  376,  377.  Of  manufacturers,  i.  378.  Of  various 
artisans,  i.  380. 

Wag^talfe,  Thomas,  a  nonjuror,  iii.  418.  A  nonjuring  Bishop,  Iv.  149.  His  inveo- 
uve  on  the  death  of  Marv,  iv.  579. 

"Wake,  Ur.  William,  i.  303." 

Walcot,  Captain,  a  Uye  House  conspirator,  i.  610,  note. 

Waliourt,  skirmish  at,  iii.  3lt3. 

Waldeck,  Prince  of.  iii.  393.    Defeated  at  Fleurus,  iii.  543  ;  iv.  63. 

Waldenscs,  the,  William  lll.'s  interposition  in  behalf  of,  iv.  122. 

AVales,  copper  in,  i.  289.     Uoads  in,  i.  ;ho. 

Walker,  George,  at  Londonderrv,  iii.  179.  Chosen  Governor^  iii.  182.  Statute  of, 
at  Londonderiy,  iii.  221.  Arrives  in  Loudon;  his  rereptioii,  iii.  451.  452.  His 
detractor.*,  iii.  452-  Thanked  bv  the  House  of  Commone,  iii.  452.  Made  Hishop 
of  Derry,  iv.  22.     Kill.-d  at  the  hatlle  of  the  Hoyne,  iv.  2;t. 

Walker,  bbadiah,  mazier  of  University  College  ;  Declares  himself  a  lioinan 
Catholic,  ii.  87.  His  printing-press  at  Oxford,  ii.  108.  Insulted  by  the  under' 
graduates,  ii.  258.    Imjieached,  iii.  457. 

Walker;  hi.-*  tract  on  the  authorship  of  Icon  Basilike,  iv.  417. 

Wall,  an  Iii-hman,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  iv.  210. 

Waller,  hdiuund,  i.  3(j3. 

WiillLs,  John,  i.  372. 

AS'allop,  counsel  for  Baxter,  i.  444. 

Walters,  Lucv,  i.  2.31.    Her  rumored  marriage  with  Charles  II.,  i.  232. 

Ward,  Seth,  IJii-hoj)  of  Salisbury,  iii.  78. 

AVarner,  a  .lesuit,  ii.  204. 

Warre,  .'^ir  Francis,  i.  580.    Joins  William  of  Orange,  ii.  455. 

Warrington,  Henry  Booth,  Earl  of  (Lord  Dclameru),  accused  of  taking  part  in  the 
Western  Insnrrc-ction.  ii.  4.'i.  Tried  in  the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court,  ii.  45. 
Aoquitteii;  effect  of  his  arquilial,  ii.  47.  Kisi-s  fdr  the  I'rincc  of  Orange  in 
Cheshire,  il.  4.''>7.  Bears  William's  Message  from  Windsor  to  James  II.,  ii.  518, 
619.  .MaiJe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  iii.  30.  His  quaricls  with  his  col- 
leagues, iii.  09.  His  Jealousy  of  Halifax,  iii.  3<;8.  Uetires  from  oitice  ;  raised 
to  the  F.arlil'im  (•{  W.-irringlon,  iii.  482.  I'amphlet  .^Hc^ibl'd  to  him  on  the 
changes  In  the  Lords  I.ieutiMinnt  of  counties,  iii.  492,  note.  Protests  against  the 
rejection  of  tlie  Place  Bill,  iv.  419. 

Warwickshire,  wages  in,  i.  .370- 

W;i-rford,  taken  l.y  William  III.,  iv.  63. 

\Vi-rloo,  field  of,  William  I II  's  inarch  across,  v.  229. 

WaM -liap,  Sefit<b  oflie.r  in  I.imeiiek,  iv.  l'X>,  198.  Urges  the  Irish  troops  to  entei 
the  Kri'iieh  serviec,  Iv.  201,  20.'). 

WavtiJletc,  WlUi.'im  of  ;  hisstatutes  for  Magdalene  College, Oxford,  11.  204. 

W.  il k,  William  lll.'s  visit  to,  v.  77. 

W'  IHiigton,  .\rthur,  Duke  of.  liis  interview  with  the  House  of  Commoufl,  111, 
.374. 

Wei  wood  ;  bis  Ohservator,  v.  6St. 

Wciitworth,  Henrietta,  Lady,  i.  482,483.  MDnmouth'8  ndcllty  to,  I.  6C0.  IIe» 
df-afh,  i.  .V..T 

v:  li,  Thomas.    See  StralTor^ 

\  iinu'l,  ii   .T21. 

V.     ■     ;i,  the  Ijilrdof,  1.  4.M. 

W^Kt'-rn  .Martyrolo^v.  1.  Mm,  .M;>,  note. 

R'ect  Iiiilies,  trade  of  Brist'd  with,  I.  307-    Transportation  of  rebels  to,  1.  683. 

^^•tminater.  Election  for  (1600),  iii.  479.    Election  fur  (1090),  v.  74.    ContMt  f.}| 
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in  (1698) ;  character  of  the  constituency,  v.  357.  Montitgue  and  Vsrnon  returned, 
T.  358.    Election  for  (1701),  v.  502. 

Westmoreland,  Election  for  (1701),  v.  503. 
Weston  Zoyland,  Feversham's  bead-quarters  at,  i.  541. 
Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount,  receives  Bishop  Ken  at  Longleat,  It. 

146- 
Wharton,  Godwin,  v.  222. 
Wharton,  Henry,  ii.  107. 
Wharton,  Philip,  Lord,  ii-  631.     His  speech  against  the  Abjuration  Bill,  iil. 

ulo* 

Wharton  Lliomaa  (afterwards  Lord),  elected  for  Buckinghamshire,  1-  402.  Hia 
opposition  to  James  II. 's  Government,  ii.  88.  Wilter  of  " Lillibullero,"  ii. 
389.  Joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  448.  His  early  life,  iv.  510.  His  profli- 
gacy, iv.  510.  His  zeal  for  the  Whig  party,  iv.  512.  Hia  electioneering  skill, 
fv.  512.  His  duels,  iv.  513.  Attacks  the  corruption  ox  the  Tory  ministers,  v. 
23.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  v.  30.  Movec  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  v.  32.  Supports  the  Bill  for  Fenwick's  attainder, 
V.  206.  Made  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  v.  222.  Disappointf^d  of  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State,  v.  2G9.  His  electioneering  defeats  in  1698,  v,:jj9.  His  duel  with 
Viscount  Cheyney,  v.  451.  Joins  in  the  resistance  f>f  the  Peers  to  the  Kesnmp- 
tion  Bill,  V.  480.    Recovers  his  influence  in  Buckinghamshire,  v.  603. 

Whig  ;  origin  of  the  term,  i.  238. 

Whigs  ;  their  eftorts  to  pass  tho  Exclusion  Bill,  i.  230, 23fi,  238.  Eeaction  against, 
i.  239,  240.  Persecution  of,  i.  240.  Their  plots,  i.  2iO.  Severe  measr'  ?  against, 
i.  244.  Their  struggle  at  the  election  of  1685,  i.  430.  Their  weakness  ui  Parlia- 
ment, i.  466.  Whig  Refugees  on  the  Continent,  i.  472,  487,  Their  correspond- 
ence with  Eno;land  i. -37.3.  Support  Monmouth,  i.  483.  Assemble  at  Amster- 
dam, i.  487.  Their  plan  of  action,  i.  488.  The  leaders  of  the  party  keep  aloof 
from  Monmouth,  i.  526.  Plan  of  the  Whig  party  for  filling  the  throne  by  election, 
ii.  553,  554.  Their  temper  after  tlie  revolution,  ill.  27.  Their  principles  in  re- 
gard to  oaths  of  allegiance,  ill.  403.  Their  triumph  over  the  High  Churchmen, 
lii.  404.  Their  vindictive  measures,  iii.  456.  Their  design  upon  the  corpora/- 
tious,  iii.  462.  Defeated  therein,  iii.  467.  Oppose  the  King's  going  to  Ireland, 
iU.  475.  Their  violence  restrained  by  William  III.,  iii.  475.  Their  discontent,  iii. 
492,494.  Their  general  fidelity  ;  treason  of  a  few,  iii.  494.  Their  tactics  in  the 
Parliament  of  1690,  iii.  506.  Propose  the  Abjuration  Bill,  iii.  609,  513.  Their 
want  of  liberality  towards  the  Irish,  iv.  212,  and  notes.  Subsequent  change  in 
their  sentiments,  iv.  213.  Support  William's  foreign  policy,  iv.  .500.  Tlieir 
Parliamentary  strength  and  organization,  iv.  602.  Chiefs  of  their  party,  iv. 
602,  503.  Their  feelings  in  regard  to  Fenwick's  confession ,  v.  185.  Division  in 
their  party  on  the  question  of  disbanding  the  army,  v.  2,58.  Success  of  their 
admi'.iistration,  v.  355.  Unpopularity  of,  in  1698,  v.  356.  Evils  ?aused  by  their 
retention  of  otfico  after  Parliamentary  defeats,  v.  389,  390. 

Whitby,  Dr.  Daniel,  i.  .S03. 

White.    See  Albeville,  Marquess  of. 

White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  ii.  316.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.)  Summoned 
by  James  II.  to  a  conference,  ii.  442.  A  nonjuror,  iii.  407.  Attends  Fenwick  on 
the  scaffold,  v-  21.5. 

Whitefriars  (Alsatia),  i.  330.    Privileges  of,  v.  219. 

Whitehall,  Court  of,  i .  333-    The  palace  burnt  down,  v.  308. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  i.  78. 

Whitney,  James,  a  highwayman;  his  capture  and  trial,  iv.  370.  Executed,  iv. 
371. 

Wicklow,  anarchy  in,  iii.  149. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  KnElish.  Dutch,  and  French  fleets  off,  iii.  .5.39. 

Wildman,  John  ;  his  character,  i.  473.  Deceives  Monmouth,  1.  523.  His  cow- 
ardice, i.  526.  Joins  William  at  the  Hague,  ii.  412,  His  violerAt  proposals,  ii. 
415.    Made  Postmaster-General,  iii.  35. 

Wilkes,  John,  constancy  of  the  populace  to,  i.  665. 

William  L,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  202.  His  final  interview  with  Philip  IV.,  v, 
398. 

William  II.  of  Holland,  i.  202. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  of  England  ;  his  birth  ;  succeeds  to 
the  government  of  Holland,  i.  202.  His  heroic  resistance  to  the  French,  i.  204. 
His  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary,  i.  211.  Population  returns  obtained  by, 
1.260.  His  artillery,  i.  280.  His  reception  of  Monmouth  in  Holland,  i.  477.  His 
advice  to  Monmouth,  i.  481.  His  endeavors  to  prevent  Monmouth's  attempt, 
|,^>   Which  are  obstructed  by  the  Amsterdam  magistrates,!,  493.     Seud9 
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Rok  regiments  to  James  n.,i.  SIS.    Ilis  pereonal  appearance,  ii.  ir.2.    Karl 
lie  and  ejuoatioii,  ii.  152,  164.    Theoloj;i.'al  opiuioiis,  ii.  Ij4.    Military  talents. 


Karly 
lie  iiiid''eUuoatioii,  ii.  152,  164.  Theolo^ji.'al  opinions,  ii.  Ij4.  Military  talents. 
n-  136.  Hi?  f.-arlessness.  ii.  1J6.  His  bad  lu-altb,  ii.  15^.  His  eold  manner  and 
Btrons;  passions,  ii.  l.V*.  His  friendship  for  Hentinek.ii.  IGO.  His  letters,  ii. 
161.  Hi.^  r.«!atioii.'<  Willi  the  Prince-s  Mai-s,  ii.  H;2.  iSee  I>nrnet.)  His  rela- 
tions with  English  parties,  ii.  16!).  His  feelings  towards  England,  ii.  lG!i.  His 
I.. v^' for  Holland,  ii.  173.  His  determined  lio>tility  to  France,  ii.  173.  His  re- 
ligi.iu-*  fatalism,  ii.  173.  His  European  polioy,  ii.  173.  His  policy  towards  Eng- 
ia'iid,  ii.  174,  176.  .  His  coiiduet  lo  Monmouth,  ii.  176.  Becomes  the  head  of  tho 
English  opposition,  ii.  178,  179.  Keieet*  Mordaunt's  project  of  nn  invasion,  ii. 
180.  Condemns  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  ii.  21J.  His  remonstrance  to 
.lames  II.,  ii.  216.  His  views  nspeeting  English  papists,  ii.  217.  His  cor- 
respondence with  English  statesmen,  ii.  237,  238.  His  disputes  with  James,  ii. 
239.  D-.'da.es  his  opinions  with  regard  to  tho  Roman  ratholics.ii.  211.  Sends 
to  cougraiuliUe  .lames  on  the  birth  of  liis  sou,  ii.  232.  His  convei-sation  with 
Edwanl  Uussell.  ii.  36,5.  lieccives  invitatit>ns  from  the  conspirators,  ii  370 
DiincuUies  of  his  enterprise,  ii.  .373,  376.  His  ulterior  views,  ii.  376.  His  repre- 
sen.ations  to  dilferent  powers,  ii.  3!tj,  3*"..  His  militarv  and  nav.al  prepara- 
tions, ii.  39t;.  Keeeives  a.<surance8  of  support,  ii.  3'J9.  His  intense  an.viety.ii. 
4i>2.  Obtains  '.he  sanetion  of  the  StatcsUeneral,  ii.  410,  411.  His  Declaration, 
ii.  4!3.  Takes  leave  of  the  States  General,  ii.  426.  Sets  sail ;  isdriven  back  by 
a-'torm,  ii.427.  His  Declaration  reaches  England,  ii.  42S.  .Sets  sail  again,  ii. 
430.  .Vrrives  at  Torbav,  ii.  4.33.  His  laniiinfr,  ii.  4.35-  Signally  favored  by  the 
w-ur.her,  ii.  436.  Orders  a  Thanksgiving,  li.  436.  His  entry  into  i;.\eter,  ii. 
4.37-  Impusing  aiipearanceof  his  troops;  his  artillerj,  ii.  4-10.  (iood  eond-.ict 
of  his  trooi«s,  ii.  iU>.  Del.'vy  of  people  of  not.- in  joining  him,ii.  446,  418,  455.  His 
addres.!  to  hi<  followeifi  at  Exetor,  ii-  456.  His  advance,  ii.  451).  filters  Salis- 
bury, ii.  4711.  Dis.-ension  amongst  his  followers,  ii.  4^0.  Receives  James's  com- 
missioners .at  Ilung.-rford,  ii.  483.  His  proix>s.ils.  ii.  486,  4.<i7.  His  mejisures  to 
preserve  order,  ii.  5ti7.  His  embarras-xment  at  tlie  detention  of  James,  ii.  515. 
At  Wind-sor,  ii.  517.  His  troops  oo'upy  Wluteliall.  ii.  522.  -Vrrivis  at  St.  James, 
ii.  622.  DilHcultv  of  hi-  jwsition,  ii.  524.  Assembles  the  Rarlianjentary  Cliam- 
be-3.  ii.  .526.  Or.lers  Rarillon  to  leave  England,  ii.  529.  Receives  the  address 
of  the  Peers,  ii.  .531.  Of  tho  Commoners  ;  summons  a  Convention  ;  his  meas- 
ures to  preserve  order,  ii.  .5.32.  His  tolerant  policy,  ii.  .5.33.  Summons  a  meeting 
of  Scotonmen,  ii.  W2,  .544.  His  a8cen<iencv  over  the  mind  of  Mary,  ii.  552.  De- 
clares his  views,  ii.  577.  Declared  King  by  the  Convention,  ii.  581.  Accepts 
the  <^"rown.  ii.  ,587.  Is  proclaimed,  ii.  5"^".  Ills  anxieties,  iii.  15.  Reaction  of 
publie  feeling  against,  iii.  15,  IC.  His  difncuUies,  iii.  18.  Assumes  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  affairs,  iii.  24.  His  ministers,  iii.  25.  Hisppeech  to  Parliament, 
iii.  37.  Hi.-*  high  estinwtio.i  on  the  Continent,  iii.  51.  Personal  unpopularity 
in  England,  iii.  .54.  His  bad  health,  iii.  59.  Hi"!  works  at  Hampton  Court,  iii. 
60.  Resides  at  Kensington  House,  iii.  62.  His  foreign  favorites,  iii.  63,  64. 
Suff.rs  from  his  predeces-firs' maladministration,  iii.  (16.  Ard  from  the  di.v 
•ensions  of  his  ministers,  iii.  67.  His  administration  of  tho  Foreign  Otlice.  iii. 
71.  His  oc.-lesiastical  pulirv,  iii.  77.  Attempts  to  compromise  between  tho 
Church  and  Dis.senter«,  iii.  i'i5,  106.  His  coronation,  iii.  115,  116.  Proclaims 
war  against  France,  iii.  123.  His  iiial>ilitv  to  send  troops  lo  Ireland,  iii.  142. 
Kegotiat<(»  with  Tyrconnel.  Iii.  143.  Hisletierto  tho  inhabitants  of  London- 
derry, iii.  2'2U.  S'.mmonsa  t'onventlon  for  Scotland,  iii.  228.  His  vexation  at 
the  outrages  on  the  Scotch  clergy,  iii.  231.  His  impartiality  in  reg;ird  to  Church 
|overiimenl,  Iii.  23.S.  Ilia  reply  to  Scoli;h  Ei)iscopalianB,  iii.  239.  His  letter  to 
Ih'j  Scotch  Convention,  iii.  241.  His  iimtructioiis  to  his  agentb  in  Scotland,  iii. 
hi.  Sends  a  force  to  Winburgh.  iii.  2.5;).  Proclaimed  king  in  Scotland,  iii. 
262.  Acc.'ptrt  the ''rown  of  Scotland,  iii.  2»>!.  Refuses  to  pledge  himself  to  ro- 
ligious  jienieculion,  iii.  267.  l>islikcd  by  tho  Covenanters,  iii.  2(>t.  His  min- 
isters for  Scotland,  iii.  S'lO.  Be.omes  nnponul.-ir  with  tlie  Wiiig-,,  iii.  'M'T,.  Naval 
affairs  under  him,  iii.  3«t).  His  eontincntal  policy,  iii.  391 .  Negotiations  «ith 
the  D.i!  h,  iii.  "M.  ApP"lnt«  the  Ecclusi;istl<  al  <'<jnnnisMion.  iii.  4.1.  His  uu- 
l>opulantv  with    tho   clergy,  iii.   428.     Refuses   to  touch   for   the   king's  .  vil, 

iii.  42).  ir  ,..;(!  t.)  Co.'; .  iii.  .HO.  i;.'coniiiielid«  the  liulcmnitv  lUH, 

iii!  4iifi.     I  1  with  hi-  iii.  472.    Purposes  to  retire  to  Holland,  iii. 

473.  <.'li»:.,- .   .     .  .nt.;iitii.ii.  :-  .  ,  is  to  go  to  Ilel  .nd,  iii.  17.3.   Prorogues  P:il- 

ilanifnt.  ifl.  476.  His  1m.Iii1„'ciicc  i.i  iKinjiirors,  iii.  478.  .Makes  changes  In  bis 
({overnnient,  iii.  480.  HiMhcnt;!  ^  .-i  .lihHl  .-mulivlrj' •■•ilr -;•  iii.  4^7.  Compelled 
to  adii[i'  it,  ill.  48ft.     Cicnc,  bit  .vpnnnre.  lil.  193.     His  ipepch  to  the 

new  Piirliain  nt,  iii.  497.  II.  ..f  the  Abjuration  15111,  iii.  .510.  Subinltsto 

Farllament  tbo  Act  of  Grace,  iii.  JH.    Puts  au  cud  lo  political  proecrlptioiK^ 
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prorogues  Parliament,  iii.  r>17-  His  preparations  for  the  war,  iil.  529.  His  diffi- 
culties, iii.  529.  Appoints  the  Council  of  Nine,  iii.  533,  534.  Sets  out  for  Ireland; 
affrontrt  Prince  George  of  Denmark  ;  sets  sail  from  Chester,  iii.  535.  Lands 
at  Carrickfergus  ;  at  Belfast,  It.  13.  His  military  arrangements,  iv.  15.  His 
donation  to  Presbyterian  minifsteis,  iv.  15.  His  affability  to  liis  soldiers  ; 
marches  southward,  iv.  16.  His  army,  iv.  21.  Keconnoitres  the  enemy,  iv.  23. 
"Wounded,  iv.  24.  Passes  the  Boyne,  iv.  28.  His  conduct  in  the  battle,  iv.  29.  Hi;J 
entry  into  Dublin,  iv.  37.  His  reported  death,  iv.  37, 38.  His  lenity  censured,  iv.  51. 
Receives  news  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Headj  iv.  53.  Takes  Waterford  ;  arrivoa 
before  Limerick,  iv.  55.  Loses  his  artillery,  iv.  CO.  Assaults  the  town,  repulsed, 
iv.  64.  Kaises  the  tiiege  ;  returns  to  England,  iv.  66.  His  reception,  iv.  67.  Send.) 
T.Ielville  to  Scotland  as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  iv.75.  His  government  obtai  n 
a  majority  in  the  Scotch  Parliament,  iv.  76.  Dissatislied  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Scotch  Church  ;  his  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  i  v.  93.  Opens  Parliament, 
iv.  96.  Departs  for  Holland,  iv.  112.  His  voyage  to  Holland,  iv.  113.  His  danger; 
lands,  aud  proceeds  to  the  Hague,  iv- 114.  His  enthuaiastio  reception,  iv.  115, 
117-  His  speech  to  the  Congress,  iv.  118.  His  administration  of  foreign  affairr,, 
iv.  119,  120, 121.  His  relations  with  Roman  Catholic  princes  iv.  122.  Obtains 
toleration  for  the  Waldenses,  iv.  122.  His  difficulties  arising  from  the  nature  o£ 
a  coalition,  iv.  123.  His  attemot  to  relieve  Mons,  iv.  124.  Returns  to  England, 
iv.  125.  His  clemency  to  Jacobite  conspirators,  iv.  130.  Treason  among  his 
courtiers,  iv.  158, 159.  Returns  to  the  Continent,  iv.  166.  His  indecisive  cam- 
paign in  Flanders,  iv.  167.  Fine  gentlemen  in  his  camp,  iv.  168.  Returns  to 
England  ;  opens  'Parliament ;  favorable  prospects  ;  his  speech,  iv.  215.  His 
employment  of  Dutchmen,  iv.  250.  Receives  infomiation  of  Marlborough's 
trejison,  iv.  254.  Adjourns  Parliament,  iv.  268.  His  use  of  the  Veto  on  Parlia- 
mentary bills,  iv.  268,  269.  His  peculiar  situation  iv.  268,  269.  Negatives  tha 
Bill  for  Judges'  Salaries,  iv  270.  Signs  the  order  against  the  Jlacdonalds  of 
Gleneoe,  iv.  289.  Goes  to  the  Continent,  iv.  300.  His  ditfieulties  caused  by  tho 
conduct  of  the  Northern  powers,  iv.  336.  By  the  change  of  Popes,  iv.  337.  By 
the  conduct  of  his  allies,  iv.  338,  340.  His  exertions  to  maintain  the  coalition, 
iv.  .341,345.  Declines  the  Governorship  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  iv.  344. 
iris  attempts  to  relieve  Namur,  iv.  347.  Attacks  Luxemburg  at  Steinkirk,  iv. 
355.  Defeated,  iv.  357.  Plot  for  his  assassination,  iv.  360.  Returns  to  England, 
iv.  3G3.  His  measures  to  put  down  highway  robberies,  iv.  370.  His  speech  to 
Parliament,  iv.  372.  Conciliates  the  Peers,  iv.  373.  Consults  Sir  W.  Tem.ple, 
iv.  434.  Hisinterview  with  Swift,  iv.  434.  Negatives  the  Triennial  Bill,  and 
prorogues  Parliament,  iv.  436.  His  ministerial  arrangements,  iv.  436,  4.39.  Goes 
to  Holland,  iv.  439.  The  French  statesmen's  opinion  of  him,  iv.  459.  Prepares 
for  the  campaign  of  1693,  iv. '161.  Collects  his  forces  near  Louvain,  iv.  462. 
Deceived  by  Luxemburg,  iv.  465.  His  position  at  Landen,  iv.  466.  His  defeat, 
iv.  408.  His  conduct  in  covering  the  retreat,  iv.  470.  His  energy  in  repairing 
his  loss,  iv.  472.  Returns  to  England,  iv.  486.  His  complaints  of  the  caprice 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  iv.  490.  Sunderland's  advice  to  him,  iv.  499.  Ap- 
points Whig  ministers,  iv.  523.  Negatives  the  Place  Bill,  iv.  531.  Prorogues 
Parliament,  iv.  552.  His  interview  with  Shrewsbury,  iv.  553.  His  plan  for  tho 
campaign  of  1694,  iv.  654.  Rejects  Marlborough's  offer  of  his  services,  iv.  559, 
His  campaign  of  1G94,  iv.  563.  His  return  to  England  ;  speech  to  Parliament, 
iv.  570.  Grants  a  pension  to  Tillotson's  widow,  iv.  571.  Consents  to  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  iv.  574.  His  agony  at  the  death  of  Mary,  iv.  570,  577.  Appoints 
Lords  Justices,  v.  35.  His  reconciliation  with  the  Princess  Anne,  v.  37.  Di- 
rects inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Gleneoe,  v.  44.  Dismisses  Sir  John  Dalrym- 
ple,  V.  50.  Opens  the  campaign  of  1605,  v.  53.  Invests  Namur,  v.  55.  Gains 
possession  of  the  town,  v.  59.  Besieges  the  castle,  v.  59.  Offers  battle  to  Ville- 
roy,  V.  62.  Takes  the  castle,  v.  C4.  Returns  to  England,  v.  74.  Dissolves  Par- 
liament; visits  the  Princess  Anne,  V.  75.  His  progress  through  the  country  ; 
at  Newmarket,  v.  76.  At  Althorpe,  at  Stamford,  and  Burleigh  ;  at  Lincoln, 
Welbeck,  v.  77.  At  Bradgate,  Warwick,  Burford,  v.  78.  At  Oxford  ;  returns 
to  London,  v.  79.  His  si)eech  on  opening  Parliament,  v.  100.  His  vexation  at 
the  proceedings  against  his  grant  to  Portland,  v.  108.  His  speech  to  Parliament 
on  the  discovery  of  tlie  assassination  plot,  v.  127.  Negatives  the  Bill  for  regu- 
lating Elections,  v.  146.  Promotes  the  Land  Bank  scheme,  v- 148.  Joins  the 
army  in  Flanders,  v.  150.  His  ditliculty  i:i  provisioning  his  troops,  v-  156.  Re- 
ceives Fenwick's  confession,  v.  171.  His  letter  to  Shrewsbury,  v.  174.  Effect 
of  his  letter.  V.  174.  Iteturns  to  EnglancV  v.  176.  His  s;)ccch  to  Parliament, 
V.  178.  Examines  Fenwick,  V.  If  8.  Closes  the  Session  of  Parliament,  v.  221. 
Got's  t«tlr3  Continent,  v.  229.  His  night  march  to  Brussels  ;  his  desire  to  accept 
torms  of  peace,  \.  229.    Semda  Portlaud  to Boufflers,  v.  230.   His  demands  upoa 
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L«wlBXn'.,  V.  258.  His  retuni  and  entry  into  London,  v.  246.  Pifflcultios  of 
bis  situation  after  the  Trenty  of  Kyswit-k,  v.  jro.  Opens  tlit- Setbion  of  I'arlia- 
lueut  ;  the  Parliament  well  afleoteil  to  him,  v.  '/tJC.  His  grant*  of  Crown  lands 
to  his  l)utoh  favoriios,  V.  L'Ty.  His  sneoi'h  on  proroguing  rurlianii-nt  in  U!:8, 
V.  307.  His  unwillingness  to  rebuild  Whitelial),  v.  H0:».  His  inlercoui>e  with 
the  Czar  Peter,  v.  3iri.  His  conciliatory  letters  to  Portland,  v.  3L'li.  His  j  oiili.; 
profusion  in  the  app<vintnients  of  the  enibas.sy  to  France,  under  I'OMland,  v.  3'J}. 
His  instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  Spaid'sh  Succession,  v.  342.  Hisnepoiia- 
tioHs  with  Tallai-d  at  Newmarket,  v.  340.  His  impatience  to  leave  Kngland, 
V.  S49.  His  reconciliation  with  Marllwrough,  v.  362.  Sets  sail  for  Hci11n>,d, 
V.  353.  Tenus  agreed  upon  witli  Tallard  at  Loo  ;  signs  the  First  Partition 
Treaty,  v.  361.  llis  inipnidenco  in  neglecting  to  conciliate  the  English  ;  de- 
tained by  the  wind  bi^ytind  the  time  tixi-d  for  opening  Parliament,  v.  oT2.  His 
speech  from  tlie  tlirone,  v-  374.  DilTerence  between  him  and  Ids  ministers  (in 
resisting  the  reiluolion  of  the  army,  v.  375.  IHs  indignation  at  being  required 
to  dismi^s  his  Duicli  guards,  v.  377-  Contemplates  abiuidoning  England,  v.  :'.V.>. 
Recovers  his  self-command,  v.  393.  His  speech  on  giving  his  assent  to  the  Bill 
for  disbanding  the  anuy,  v.  .393.  His  imprudent  jicrtinacity  on  thesubject  of  the 
Dutch  gtiards,  v.  396,  398.  His  letter  to  the  Commons,  v.  31)8.  Strong  feeling  on 
the  rejection  of  his  request,  v.  400.  His  speech  in  proroguing  Parliament,  v.  40!. 
Ministerial  changes,  v.  404.  Divisions  in  his  household,  v.  407.  He  endeavors  to 
conciliate  Portland,  v.  408.  His  raturn  from  the  Continent,  v.  453.  His  speech  on 
opening  Parliament,  v.  461.  His  gra)it  of  Irish  lands  to  the  Countess  of  Orl<ii<  y 
(Elizabeth  Villiers),  V.  471.  His  answer  to  the  Speaker  on  his  grants  of  lii.'-ii 
forfeited  estat.s,  v.  476.  Prorogues  Parliament  in  displeasure,  v.  489.  His 
declining  health,  V.  493,  and  note.  Iteceives  tidings  of  flie  proclamation  of 
Jam.  B  III.  ;  his  measures.  V  497.  Returns  to  England,  v.  600.  Disi^olves  I'ar- 
lianient,  v.  501.  Alarming  state  of  his  health  ;  his  last  letter  to  Heinsius  ;  hi8 
fall  from  horseback,  v..'Ki5.  His  message  to  Parliament  recommending  meas- 
ures for  the  Uidon  with   Scotland,  v.  606.     His  death-bed,  v.  508.     His  death, 

V.   .VI9, 

Williams,  William,  Solicitor-General,  ii.  311.  Conducts  the  prosecution  of  the 
bi.^lmps,  ii.  ;M3,  ;i^l4,  318.  Rewarded  with  a  baronet<-y.  ii.  378.  His  Ireacheiy  ti> 
James  II.,  ii.  515.  Attacks  James  in  Parliament,  ii.  516.  Council  for  the  jiro- 
secution  of  .lacobites  at  Manchester,  iv.  669. 

Williamson,  Sir  Josejib,  P2nglish   jiegotiator  at  Ryswick,  v.  235,     Commiesionei 


for  signing  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  v.  369. 
Will's  Co~ -- 


,o(Tee  House,  i.  .'We. 
VN'ilson,  Margaret,  murder  ot,  i.  452. 
Wilson,  William  ;  his  "Dving  testiinonv,"  iii.  230,  not«. 
Wllti«hire,  Charles  Paulet,'  Earl  of,  ii-  412,  567. 
VS'iiiiaiiton,  skirmii-h  at.  ii.  460. 

Winchelsea,  f:arl  of,  protects  James  II.  from  the  Kentish  fishermen,  ii.  609. 
Winchester,  Jeffreys  at  i.  572,  675.     James  II. 's  attempt  to  intiuiidato  the  cor- 
poration, ii.  .306. 
Windham,  John  ;  his  speech  against  a  standing  army,  ii.  36. 
Winilow  Tax,  piojjosed  by  Montague,  v.  lO."!. 

Winilsor,  Itoman  Catholic  procesBion  at,  ii.  248.    Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  at,  ii.  514. 
Withins,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  104. 
Witiien,  Nicholas,  Dutch  emvoy  to  congratulate  William  of  Orange  on  bis  success, 

ii.  .'40. 

"Wolf-land  ;"  7iamn  applied  to  Ireland,  iii.  l;tl,  note. 

Wolselev,  Colon"-!,  si-nt  bv  Kirko  to  support  tln'  Enniskilleners.  Iii.  223.  Dcfiata 
MountVashel  at  Newton  Jiutler,  iii.  224.    At  the  battle  of   the  lioyne,  Iv.  22. 

Wolsfv  hisniagnitiience,  1.  29K. 

Woo<l.T.  :  his  '•  Angliip  Notitia,"  i.  300,  note. 

WtxHl's  Historj-  of  Bath,  I.  31«,  iioU;. 

Woo<lstock,  Lo"rd,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  forfeited  Irish  property  fce- 
^towi-il  on  him,  v.  471. 

Wfxitlen  nianiifHcture,  !.  .Til. 

Wor.«>«t.T,  I.  310.     Riots  at,  ii.  90. 

W<.rc-est<T,  Marquess  of  ;  his  Hteam  engine,  I.  3.18. 

Wn-n,  Sir  r'hriHtoplnr,  I.  .120,  37.1. 

Wright,  Sir  HolM-rt.  ni.i<li-  Lord  Chief  Justice  bv  James  TI,,  II.  C.'il.  Conunl*- 
Bioner  at  Oxford  rm  thi-  alTaii-s  nf  Mai.'dali-ne<  ollegi;,  ii.  275,  27i;.  CoiisuUid  by 
•lames,  II.  .'(06.  Prr-sidi-H  nt  the  trial  of  the  blshoim,  Ii.  3.W.  Overawed  l)y  thu 
Bcnenil  fooling,  II.  M.i     HU  summing  np,  II.  314.    It<'talni»  Ids  iiost,  II.  .n7H. 

Wurteuiburif,  CLtu  lea  Frederick,  Duke  of,  iv.  22,  20.    Join*  GlnkoU's  army   iii 
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Ireland,  iv.  182.    Volunteers  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Shannon  at  Athlui.«i» 

iv.  18C. 
Wycherley,  'William,  ii.  182. 
Wyclifle,  i.  29. 


Yarmouth,  changes  of  magistrates  at,  11.  306. 

Yarmouth,  Earl  of,  ii.  2iiS. 

Yeomanry  under  Cliarles  H.  ;  their  influence  and  sentiments,  1.  306,  307. 

York,  i.  310.    Archbisliopric  of,  ii.  89.    Archiepiscopal  province  of,  iii.  433. 

York,  Council  of,  i.  90.     Abolished,  i.  9T. 

York,  Ouches.'^  of  (Ann  Hyde)  ;  her  death,  i.  197. 

York,  James,  Duke  of.    See  James  II. 

Young,  Robert,  his  villaiious  character  and  adventures,  Iv.  324.  Forges  a 
paper  in  proof  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  iv.  327.  Gives  information  to  the  Privy 
Council,  iv.  327.  His  detection  and  impudent  conduct,  iv.  330,  331.  His  sub.se- 
quent  career,  iv.  332,  334- 


Zulestein  ;  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England,  ii.  238.  His  congratulatory 
mission  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  332.  Sent  to  James  11.  at 
Rochester,  ii.'  515.  His  interview  with  James  at  Whitehall,  ii.  517.  Ap- 
pointed Master  of  the  Robes.  Iii.  33.  AccompaniesWilUam  III.  to  Holland,  iv.  113, 
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